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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 


Tre Ree Ths. FAMES BRYCE. DEE. 1D, PRS 


INTRODUCTION 


TLN History, properly co eilled has emerged from those tilea ef tie 
W feats of hangs and fe rors on C those bred cotiics an de rll af temple 
ora monastery mm which we bid the earhest rmeconta ot the past tas 
Alea of composing a partite which shall net be cantind: to the for 
tunes of one nition soon presentsitelt Herodotus — the first true historian, amt a. 
Instorian mm bs own Tine neve ry ct serpassed — took for his subject the strife between 
Greeks and Barbanans which colminated am the Great Persian War of ney 450, 
and worked into hiy book all he could as ertam regaring mest of the reat peoples 
of the workd,— Bibs lontans aud Kgy ptitns, Persians and Scythian, as well os 
Greeks Since Ins tine miny have essayed to write a Cinversal History, and as 
knowledge grew, so the compass of these treatises tncreased GUL dhe outlying nite 
of the East were addel to these of the Medst rromean and West Durep aan world 
which had formerly filled the whole canvas None of thes books however, cove 
ered the field, or presented an adequate view of the annals of in inkind aya whe 
Ut was indeed impowitde te do this, becanse the date wer imsatictent EL seme 
way down m the nineteenth contary, (hat purCef ancient histens whic how es prewerved 
an written documents cond be based only upon the Titaatute of Isc upen sach 
notices regarding Kgs pt, Asssrtt, Babs ton, ane brant as hid bean presetsed by Cateek 
on those writers themselves Ht was only for seine of the 
Gircek erties, for the kingdoms af Me xarder and Tus successors acl for the city and 
Emprre of Rome, that fanly abundint materials were then av uhibh Of de workt 
ontude Europe aud Wester Asia, whether ancent or modern 9 ireely anything 
was known, scarrely anything even of the annals aif comp aratasely civatied 
peoples, such as these ot India, Chin. pats, and stall Jess of the rudimentary 
civilgations of Mesice and Pern Nor mdecd hal most of the student. who 
occupied theme Ives with the subyect percersed how aiaportant apart in the gon 
eral progress of mankind the mop backward raced have played, or how e seated te 
a tre History of the World as un account of the semicisilised and sven of the 
barbarous peoples Thus it was not poxsble, untit quite recent Gries, that the 
great enterprise of preparing such o Instory should be attampted on a plan or 
with roaterials suttable to its imagnitude 
The last seventy or eighty years have seen a vast increaw in ovr mitenale, 
with @ corresponding widening of the conception of what a Ihstory of the World 
should be. Accordingly the time tor trying to produce one apon a new plan cod 
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scale seems to have arrived ; not indeed that the yeara to come will not 
continue to ard to the historian’s resources, but that those resources have recently 
become so much ampler than they have ever been before that the moment may be 
deeraed auspicious for a new departure 

The century which has just ended has been marked by three changes of the 
utmost consequence for the wnting of history. 

First. That century has enormously witeved our hnowledye of the times Inth- 
erto called prehistoric The discovery of methods for deciphenng the mocnptious 
found in Egypt and Western Asia, the excavations 1a Assyma and Egypt, in Con- 
tiuental Greece and m Crete, and to a lesser extent in North Afnca also, in the 
course of which many insenptions have been collected and fragments of ancient 
art examined, have given us a mas of knowledge mganding the nations who dwelt 
m these countries larger and more exact than wae possessed by the writers uf 
Classical antiquity who lived comparatne ly near to these remote times We pos 
eos materials for the study not only of the poltical history but of the ethnology, 
Un languages, and the cnlture of the naGens which were first csiheed, ncompar- 
ably better than were those at the disposal of the contemporanes of Vico or 
Cubbon or Werder Sunilar results have followed ay regards the Far East, from 
(he opemng ap of Sanskrit Iiteratnte, and of the cords of Chima and Japan 
‘Lo a lesser degree, the same thing has happened as rezacds the semen ised 
Peoples of croprcal Amenca, both north and south of the Isthmas of Panwa 
And whilo long perieds of tsme have thus been bronght within the range of his- 
tory, we have also learnt much more about the tunes that may stall be called 
prehistone ‘Fhe investigations carncd on im ineunds and coved and tombs and 
laho-dwellings, the collection of early stone and bronze umploments, and of human 
shally and bones found along with those of other ammis, hue thrown a great 
deal of new hght upon prrmtive man, his way of hfe and Ins mnssrations from one 
veg to another As Instory proper has been carned hack many centuries beyond 
ils former Inuit, 40 has our knowledge of piclustone times been extended centanes 
above the farthest point to which history ean now reach back And this apphes 
not only to the countries previously little explored but to euch well-known districts: 
aa Western Europe and the Atlantic coast of America 

Seomdly There has been during the nineteenth century a notable improvement. 
iy the cntxal method of handhng lustencal materials Much more pains have 
be ne tiken to examine all gvarlable documents and records, t: obtam a perfect text 
of cach by a comparinon of manuseripts or of early printed copies, and to study each 
by the ad of other contemporary matter It 19 true that, with the exception of 
Egy ptr papsit and come manusenpts aneirthed im Oriental monasteries (hesides 
thase fndian, Chinew, and other Euwly Eastern sacred hooks to which I have already 
teferred ), not very much that 1s absolutely new his been brought tehght Its 
alse true that s few of the most capable students im earlier days, m the ancient 
world ay well as since the Renaissance, have fully seen the value of original author- 
ities and have apphed to them thoroughly critical methods, This is not a discovery 
of our own times, Still, it may be claimed that there was never before so great a 
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zeal for collecting and mvestigating all poeuble kints of onginal texta, nor au 
widely diffused a knowledge of the methods to be apphed m tuming them to 
account for the purposes of history. Both in Europe and m America an unpre. 
cedentedly large number of competent men have teen cnpleyed upon rewarches of 
this hind, and the result of them labours on apecial topics hay been to provide the 
wniter who seeks to prevent a general sww of lustery with materials net only 
larger but far Sitter for his use than hus predeceswrs ever enjoyed Then wath 
the :mprovement m entical apparatus there has cone amore cdutieus aml exact 
habit of mint in the unterpr tatu of facts 

Thirdly, The progress of the seen es of nature has powerfully unfluenced hue 
tory, both by providing new data and by ufectmy the mental attitude of all retlec- 
tave men = Thus has happened in several ways, among which the followimg way be 
noted 

Geographical exploration has made known nearly every part of the surface of 
the habitable globe = The great nitual featuns of every country, ats mountain 
ranges and rivers, 1t3 forests or deserts, hive been ascertamed tte flora sud 
fauna have been deseribed, and then hy its cipacity for supporting buman hfe 
approuumately calculated «The other physical conditions which govern the devel: 
opment of man, such as temperature, rainfall, and the direction of prevalent wanda 
have been examined Thus we have acquired a treasury of {ncin relating to the 
causes and conditions which help the growth of ciilvation and mould at inte 
diverse forms, contlitrons whose importance I shall presently diseran, when Ecome to 
consider the relation of man to his natural environment Although a few penetrat 
ing minds had long ago seen how much the career of cach nation must have been 
affected by physical phenomena, it 14 only im the Indl two generations that en 
have begun to study thee phenomena im ther rdation to lustery, and to 
appreciate their influence m the formation of national types and in determining 
the movement of res over the earth’s surface 

Not Jess remarkable has bicn the merease in our know ledg: of the more remote 
and bachward peoples Nearly cvery one of these has now been seated by scwntifie 
travellers or missionaries, ats language wnitten down, ite customs and relhgious 
nites, sometimes its folk lore alse, recorded Thus matenaly of the highest value 
have been accured, not only fur completing onr knowledge of mankind a4 a whole, 
but for comprehending m the early history of the now highly civilised peoples van 
ous facts which had previously remamed oly ure, but which became int Higible when 
compared with similar facts that can be studad in therr actuality among tribes whom 
we find im the same stage teliv as were the ancestors of the exiliwed nations 
many centuries ago. ‘The progress thus achieved in the science of nnn regarded 
as a part uf nature bas powerfully contnbuted to influence the study of human 
communities as they appear in history ‘The comparative method has become 
the basis for @ truly scientific inquiry int» the development of matitntiona, and 
the connection of relgrous behefs and ceremonies with the first beginnings of 
institutions both social and political has been rade clear by an sccumulation of 
mstances Whether or no there be such a thing as a Science of History, — & ques 
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tion which, since 1t is mamly verbal, one need nut stop to disense,- there 19 such 
& thing asa scientific methat apphed to histery, and the more famuhar en have 
become with the methods of inquiry and canons of evidence used in physical in- 
‘Vestigations, #0 much the more have they tended to leenine erat and entra] in 
historical investigations, and to examine the causes and the stagys ly and through 
which tnstoncal develoymnent 19 effected 

To noting this, I do not suggest that what 2 popularly called the “ Doctnne of 
Evolution” should be deemed a thing borrowed by history froin the sciences of 
nature. Most of what 1s true of helpful an chat duct was known long ago and 
apphed Jong ago by Instoncal and political thinkers You can tind at im Ans 
totle, perhaps before Anstotle, Even ay regards the tology al soenres, the notion 
of what we call evolution 1s ancient, and the ment of Varwin and other great 
modern naturalists has Jam, not m enouncing the idea asa general theaty hut aut 
elucudating, Mustialing and demonstrating the processes ly which evolution takes. 
plare = The influence of the natural sacnees on history i rather ta he trac in 
the efforts we now sev to accummlate a vast mass of facts rliting to the socal, 
economi, and political Ife of iman, for the sake of discovering geass) Lows run 
mag through them and ompariing to them order and umty Although the most 
philosophic and dihgent histonans have always aimed at and strsen tor this, still 
the general diffusion of the method im cur own time, and the urcathy increased scale 
on which tt 39 apphe], together with the higher standard ef accrtracy which as 
exacted by the cpyon of competent judges, may be mm some measure ascribed 
to the example wluch those who work im the spheres of physics and Inology and 
natural history have so effectively set. 

Finally, the progress af Natural Sesence his in our time, by stimulating 
the production and exchange ef commodities drawu the diflarent puts of the 
earth much nearer to one another, and thus brought neatky all its tubs and 
uatton« into relations with one auother far closer and far more frequent thin oe 
asted before This his been done by the inventions that hive given us steuu 
and eleutnaty as motive forces, making transport quicker and cli ipor und by 
the appheation of electricity to the transmuevion of words No changes thit have 
occurred in the past (except perhaps changes im the sphere of 1 lige) are com- 
parable in then iniportance as factors in history to those which have shortened the 
voyage from Western Europe to America to five and a half days and made com- 
Tauniation with Austraha instantaneous For the fost time the human race 
always essentially one, has beznn to feel itself one, and crvihsed man has im every 
part of it become a contempornneons observer of what pisses in every other part 

The general result of these vanous changes has heen that while the materials 
for writing a lustory of the world have been increased, the conception of what such 
a history should be has been at the same time hoth calarged and defined Its 
scope 18 wider; ats hnes are more clearly drawn And these are some of the 
Teasons which suggest that the time has armed when a new History of the 
‘World may be attempted with a better prospect of overcoming the diffieultres 
of the sutject than the most dihgent wniers of the past enjoyed The able and 
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fearned Editor of the present work, aud the eminently competent staff of cone 
tributors who have jomed him, are penetrated by the scentitie spit of the 
aye, Which has eunched the histoman with a profiien of new materials and 
hay tramed bun to a bigher skdl an the central use af them Each of 
these solumes — indeed each of their chapters — will be found to ulustrate the 
advantages enjoyed by the scholur of today whereon [have already dwelt 

In the two introductory chapters su mach hae been aad, and ead se well, 
regarding the nature of a Univeral History, the conditions it ought to fall, the nes 
on which at ought to proceed, that on who wates an Introduction tu the Enghsh 
traustition hinds dus hekl already largely covered by the fects mud reflections pre 
sented by Dr Hehnolt and Professar Ratal Twill, however, sc dow seme 
thoughts which hive occurred tomo on the subycct 2 as a Lange aalygeet, which 
differeut mindy may al from differ ut sides, and even where the remarke 
that follow touch the same aspects of atas tho whack base been dealt with am 
the inteedactory Chapters that fellow, there need be ne waste of apace or of the 
reader's trae in considering: those aspects mae Iyght of diferent illustrations. ar 
in a somewhat diferent order of sequence 

What de we mean by a Universal dbstery Briefly a Histery while shall 
(test) ae tude all the races and tribes of nar within ats scope and (secondly y shal 
trang all these mces aml tribes inte a canner tion with one another such is te 
display then annals. ag an organ whole Univeral asters has to deal net andy 
with the great nations, hut alse with the smal) nations. net gaby wah the envied, 
but alsy with the burhatous or savage peoples, notonly with the tines of mave 
ment and progess, but abo with the tires of silence aml apparent sf egmation 
Every fraction ot humanity hay contributed scathing te Che common ste hy ad 
has Tised and labored not for atsclt only, but fa others also through the in 
thence which at has pertorce exe raised on its neyghbents "Che only Caceptions we 
Can naauine are the inhabitants of seune romute ide, * place atond the ined 
choly mae” Yet they tou mast have ouce formed part of a riccdweling an the 
region whence thes came, evan if that race had daal ant incite ohd borme before 
avihsed man set foot on snehianoceante ash an adaterave The world would hava 
been different, in however small a ure, had they wser cvsted Awan the 
realm of physical scwnce, so an that of history, mo fat me desert of aymitic 
though the true signiticance may remain long umoticed The listory of the bac ke 
ward races presents exreptional dithculties, because they have no wolten records 
and often seatcely any oral traditions Semetunes it rediices teelf to a description 
of their usages and state of Ife, their arts and their superstitions, at the tne when 
Onalsed observers first vite them. Yet that fustory is structive, not only 
Tecause the phenowena observable among auch races enlarge our knowledge, but 
also Veeause through the stily of those which survive we are able te interpret 
the wanty meords we possexs of the carly condition of peoples now eaviliwed, and 
to go some way tuxanls wnting the history of what we have Iutherte called 
prehistoric min Thus cach trikes as the aborigines of Austraha, the Fuegians of 
Magellan's Straits, the Bashinen of South Afnca, the Sakalas.in of Mudagan ar, the 
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Lapps of Northern Europe, the Ainos of Japan, the numerous “hill-iribes” of 
India, will all come within the histonan’s ken. From each of them something 
may be learnt; and each of them has through ite contact with its more advanced 
neighbours affected those neighbours themselves, sometimes in blood, sometimes 
through superstitious beliefs or rites, frequently borrowed by the hnzher races from 
the lower, sometimes through the sinfe which has arisen between the savage 
and the more civilised man, whereby the institutions of the latter have been 
modified. 

Obviously the historian cannot record everything. These lower races are 
comparatively unimportant Their contributions te progress, ther effect on the 
general march of events, have been but small But they must not be wholly 
omitted from the jicture, for without them it would have been different. One 
must never forget, in followmg the Instory of the great nations of antiquty, 
that they fought and thought and built up the fabne of their industry and art 
in the midst of a barbarous or savage population surrounding them on all sidca, 
whence thoy drew the bulk of ther slaves and some of their mercenary suldiers, 
and which sometumes avenged itself by sudden inroads, the fear uf which hept 
the Greek cities, and at certain epochs even the power of Rome, watchful aud 
anxious, So in modern times the savages among whom European colomes have 
been planted, or who have teen transported as slaves to other colomes — some- 
times (as in the case of Portugal im the fifteenth century) to Europe itself — 
or with whom Europeans base carried on trade, must not be omitted from a view 
of the causes which have determined the course of events m the Cvihsed peoples, 

To dwell on the part played by the small nations 1s less necessary, for even. 
@ superficial student must be struck by the fact that some of them have counted 
for more than the larger nations to whose annals a laner space 15 commonly 
allotted = The instance of Israel 15 enough, 90 far as the ancient world 18 concerned, 
to show how hitle the numbers of a people have to de with the mfluence it may 
escort. For the modern world, I wall take the case of Iceland The Icelanders are 
@ people much smaller than even was Ismael. They have never numbered more 
than about seventy thousand. They lve in an ile sv far remote, and 90 sundered 
from the rest of the world by an inhosptable ocean, that their relations both with 
Europe to which cthnologically, and with America to which geographically 
they belong, have boen comparatively scanty. But then history from the first 
settlement of tho island hy Norwegian exiles in ap 874 to the eatinction of 
the national repubhe in ap, 1264 1s full of imterest and instruction, in sume 
reapects a perfectly unique history. Aud the hterature which ths handful of 
people produced 18 certanly the most striking prmuitive bterature which any 
modern people has produced supenor in hterary quabty to that of the Continental 
Teutons, or to that of the Romance nations, or to that of the Finns or Slavs, or even 
to that of the Celts, Yet most histones of Europe pass by Iceland altogether, and 
few persons in Continental Eurupe (outside Scandiuavia) know anything about. the 





1 As the FANE Teveut magie from the Lipps, und the Seamtes of Awa from the Accadians, 
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inhabitants of this wle, who ama glacrers and volcanoes have mamtamed them 
selves at @ high level of intelhgence and culture for more than a thousand years 

The emall peuples have no doubt been more potent in the aphors uf intellect 
and emotion than im those of war, polities, or commerce But the rnthtemes wiielt 
belong to the sphere of creative intelligence, that 1 to any, of htenttury, plolowply, 
religion, and art, are just those which it ae pecultarly che function of a History at 
the World to disengage and follow out an their far-aching consequences They 
pass beyond the Jinnts of the country where they arose | They survive, tt unity 
be, the race that gave larth to them. They pass into new forms, and throagh 
these they work in new ways upon subsequent ages 

It is aleo the task of Univeral History se to trwe the man hoof humanity 
as to display the relation which each part of it bears te the others. te at catch 
race and tribe and nation into the nimtative To de the, thie chine: ate 
needed, — a comprebemave knowledge, a power of selecting the salicat atl 
signiticant pots, and a talent for arrangement Of these three quihtications, 
the first ix the least ram Qurets a 









cecot spectile ta, but he anete tii bares 
himself in special studies, the ine hodoe he meur ef loan bee ed 
the place which the olyect of his own stuly ills an the gener scheun a ten 
The highly trained Instonan is generals able to diaw from thoa whe diac wote 
in particular departments the data he needs, whak the master otiom cu bo 
partment may be unable to carry tas vision ever the whole hater and ocd 
part of the landscape mats relations to the rest die other werd a Th tors ot 
the World ought to be an account of the human daualy as im orate whe k 
showing how each nie amd state has alterted ether ree. or St what cad 
has brought inte the common steko and how the mteretien amen: than bh 
stimulated some, depressed or extinguished other, (nine the iain ecient th 
way or that) Even when the annals of am patient conmtey are cone med tf 
needs no small measure of “KE an expression as Wal] asc of con tractive ail te tee 
their connection with those of other countries, To tke a fami example, he whe 
writes the Jnstory of Enalunl mast have his eye always alive te what oe jes inn 
France on one side, and in othind on the other, not te cpeah of counties less toe Ty 
connected with England, such ay Germany and Span He aust let the reader 
feel in what way the events that were happeming in France and Seathund affected 
men’s winds, and throagh men’s minds affected the progress of events in England, 
¥et he cannot allow himself constantly to interrupt his English narrative tn order 
to tell what was passing Leyond the Chanel or xeross the Tweed Obsioueds, thie 
difticulty is much mereased when the canvas 14 widened to edie all Linea, and 
when the aim is to ave the reader a just itapression of the yew ral nde nec. of a 
whole age, such an age a4 for instance the sixteenth century, over that vast area 
Tt for a History of the World the old plan be adopted, — that af telling thie st a 
each nation separately, yet on hues generally simular, cross references al a coped! 
use of chronological tables become helpful, for they enuble the contemperanenty of 
events to be seen at a glance, ant as the history of each nation is laine written 
with a view to that of other nations, the tendencies which are at work on eich Ca 
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‘be explained and illustrated in a way which shows their parallelism, and which 
gives to the whole that unity of meanmg and tendency which a Universal History 
Toust constantly endeavour to display The connection between the progress or 
decline of different peoples is best understood by setting forth the sanous forms 
which similar tendencies take in each. To do thi is a hard task when the 
Instoriin 3s dealing wath the ancient world or with the world outeide Europe 
even in methaval and post-meducval times For the modern European nations 
3.15 cater, because ever since the spread of ( lristiamty made these nations parts 
of one great ecclesinstieal community, similar forees have heen at work upon 
each of them, and every intellectual movement wluch has tuld upon one has more 
or less told upon the others also, 

Such a History of the World may be written on more than one plan, and in 
the light of more than one general theory of human progress Tt might find the 
central hne of haman dy copment m the inererse of man's Knowledge, and in par- 
ticular of tas knowledge of Nature and bis powcr of dealing with her Or that 
wlich we call Cults, the comprehensive unfolding and polishing of Laman fi - 
ulty and of the power of intelctud creation and appreciation, mzkt be taken as 
marking the most real and sold kind of progress, so that its growth would best 
represent the advance of Min from a savage ta a dughly avilecd condition Or 
if the moral aud pohtiwal sphere ware w lected as that in which the coward mar h 
of Man a4 a soeil bem, made to live ina commamty, could best be studied the 
idea of Laberty might be made a pivot of the scheme, fora showing how the indi- 
vidual emerges from the family or the tribe, how first domestic and then also 
pucdul sluery slowly disappears how institutions are framed imder which the 
will of one ruler or of a smal) group begins to be controlled, or replaced as a gov 
ermng force, hy the collective will of the members of the commumty, how the 
pumonhal nghts of exch human ereatare win their way to recognition —an trans 
out all these things the lustors of haman society 3s practically sritten, and the 
syguihcance of all poltacal changes as made der 

Another way, agun, would be to tike some conaicte department of human 
activity, fallow rt down from ats earliest te its latest stiges and group other depart- 
ments round it Thus one author might tthe Rehgion and im making the lustory 
pf rehgion the man Chead of his narrative might dei medentilly with the other 
phenomena which have influenced at or which at has mitluenced Or, samularly, 
anather author might take Peliteal Institugens, or perhaps La onome Conditions, 
a¢, wealth, labour, capital, commerce, or agim the fundamental Soci Enstitutien 
such as the fannly, and the relations of the ranks and clases ma commumty, 
and build up round one or other of these mantfestations and embodiments ot the 
creative encizy of mankind the general stor of mans movement from barbarian 
focivibsition Esen Art, even mechameal inventions might be sonularly handled, 
for both of these stand in a sigmheant relation to all the ret of the life of each 
nation and of the world at large. 

Nevertheless, no one of these suggested kines on which a Vaiersal History 
aught be constructed would quite meet the eapectations w hich the name Universal 
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History raises, because we have become acenstamed to think of hutory as being 
primarily and pre-eminently a narrative of the growth and development uf sam. 
nunities, nations, and States as organised: peltical bodies, seentys that at asin their 
character aa bodies so onganived that they come into relation with other nations 
and States. It is therefore better te follow the famibar plan of desl with 
the annals of each race aud nation as a distinct eutity, while endeavouring te stow 
throughout the whole narmtse the part wlich each fle in the general awa of 
human effort, conflict, and progress 

A Unisersal History nay, however, while conforming to this established method, 
follow it out along a special hine, which shall give pronane 
lea or principle, Sueh a line or pont of view has been found for the present work 
in the relation of Man to his Physical Environment, thats te sas, te the geo 
gmphieal conditions which hase always surrounded and always an 
Dim, condtions whose power and influence he has felt ever since be append apt 
the globe, This pomt of view no comprehensive Chin any em oat thee 
above entimerated Phys ad environ has told upon evel and every onc of the 
Ines of human activity alesdy enmmerated that could he tiken to form a contial 
Tne for Che writing of a dusters ef mankind CC has induenced not only politica 
destitution and economie phenomena, but alse region, aml social in Gintiens aud 
a met niventions No department of inan's hfe has been mdependent of it tarat 
Works upon man not euly matenally bat alse intellertnally and imorally 

As dis as the ules which has governed the preparation ef the present hash, 
as at is construct t upon a Ceographe al rather than a paced) Chronoteged) pln 
(thongh of course ereb putdeular country and mation needs to be treated: liretaloy 
cally), seme few pases nny groperly be ik vated te a comaderaben of the was ur 
wlieh Aaphy determmes Hist tw other words, bean examination of the 
dations of Natnie, teranie and opine, to Man 

Thongh we ate accustermed te contrast Man with Natere, and te douk ape the 
workd outside onssclves as an Object to de studhed by aman the rons and in 
tellyent Sulygect, at as evident, and has heen always yitinedd « Tv dene 
thinkers who have most exalted the place Man held« in the Kostnos, that) Mon 
is als to Le studied asa part of the physteal Traverse He Telongs te the realen 
of Nature in respect of her bodily constitation, which Jinks hata with other 
animals, and in certam respects with all the pheuomens that Je within the -pher 
of hinlygy AML creatares on our earth, since they Ws bites formed fram 
material constituents, are sulgect to the physical laws which govern mitier, 
and the life of all is determmed, so far aa their bodes are concerned, ly rie 
jeal conditions which foster or depress or destroy life 
sul, rooisture, sunshine, and certain constituents of the attwecphere Thar 
distribution over the earth’s surface depends not only upon the greater or lew 
extent ta which these things, essential to their existence, are present, but ale 
upon the configuration «Ff the earth’s surfare (continents and oceans), upon the 
greater or less elevation above sea level of parts of it, upon auch forces a winds 
and ocean currents (xcasiunally ako pon yeleaunes), upon the interpeation of 
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arid deserts between moter regtons, or upon the flow of great nvers The flora 
of each country 1s the resultant (until Man appears npon the scene) uf these natunil 
conditions.! Sioularly anumals depend upun these same conditions which regulate 
their distribution, partly direc tly, partly mdirectly or mediately through the depend- 
ence of the animal fur food upon the plants whose preence or alnence these condi- 
taona have determined It woukl seem that animals, being capable of moving from 
place to place, aud thus of finding conditions suitable for ther hfe, and to some 
extent of modifying ther life to sutt the nature around them, are somewhat more 
mdependent than plants are, though plants tuo possess powers of adapting then- 
selves to climatic surroundings, and there are some, such for imstance as our 
common brake-fern and the Gimss of Parnwaus, which seem able to thnve un- 
modified in very dificrent parts of the globe 
The primary needs of snin which he shares with the other animals are an atmos- 
phere which he can breathe, 2 temperature which he can support water wich he 
can drink, and food In respect of these he wm a5 much the product of geographi- 
cal conditions as are the other living creatures Presently he saperadds another 
need, that of Gothing Its a stan that he 1s beconang lise dependent on external 
conditions, for by mews of clothing he cin mike bis own temperature and suc- 
coud in enduring a dagrec of cold, oe Chanzes from heat to cold, which night 
otherwise shorten his hte The discovery of fire carries hina long step farther, 
for at not only puts him less at the meny of low tamperituis but extends the 
range of hrs food supplies, and cnubles him, by procuring better Cools and weapons, 
to obtain his food more cusily We anced not pursue his upward course, at every 
stage of which he finds himsclf better and stl better alle to eseips from the 
thinldom of Natu ind to tain to account the forces which she puts at his dis- 
posal But although he lkcomes more and more andqndent more and more 
mnaster not only of humsclf, but af hor he as nome the hss ilwivs for many pur. 
poses tho creature of the conditions with which she surrounds him He always 
needs what she wgses him He must always have ngird to the live which he 
finds operating through her realm He always finds at the caniest course to obey 
and to use iather thin to attempt to rest her 
Tiere let us pause to notice a remarkable cantrist between the carla and the 
later stages of man’s nJitions to Nature In the carer stage~ he hes helpless 
before her, and must tike what she chooses to bestow, — food shulir matenals for 
clothing, means of defence against the wild beasts who are in strensth far more 
thar aomatch for iim He depends upon her from necessity ind 14 better or 
wore off according as she is mor or less generous But in the later stayes of 
his prouress he his by accumulating 2 store of knowledge and by the development 
of lus mtelhgeme tnerz, and «if contdcnce rused himself out of Tuy old diffi- 
culties, He no longer drcids the wild boasts hey, or such of thein as remao, 
begin to dread him: for he 1s crafty and can hill them at a distance. He erects 
dwellings which can withstand ram and tempest He irmgates hitherto barren 
lands and raves abundant crops from them When he has mvented machmery, 


* Some plinte ate lao affected by the preemes of cartam anmals, particalarly insects and birds 
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he produces in an hour clothing better than bis hands could formerly have pro- 
duced in a week If at any given tune he has not plenty of food, the happene 
only because he has allowed his specs to multiply too fat. He us able to cross 
the sea agamst adverse winds and place lamvelf ma more fertile aul or ander 
more genial skaes than those of his furmer home As respects all the primary 
needs of his hfe, he has ao subjected Nature to himeelf that he can mako haa hie 
what he will All this renders him independent ut he now aleo fads hime 
self drawn into a new kind of dependeme For be has now come to take 0 
new view of Nature He perenes in her an enormous storehouse of wealth, 
by using which he can multiply hie resource and gritty his alwaye increasing 
desires to an extent practically anhiuted She proviles fones, auch ae teat 
and electne:ty, which Ins knowledge enables hu te empley for producoen and 
transport so as to spare bis own physical strength, needed now not «much 
for effort as for the din« tion of the efforts of Natuns She hasan the forest, and 
still more Leneath her own surface in the form of minerals, the matenals by which 
these forves can be set in motion, and by using these forces he can with compara 
tavely little trouble procure abundance of these materials Thee lation to Nature 
aschanged It was that of as rvant,or mdeed rather of a beggar, needing the bounty 
of a sovervign It 18 now that of a master needing the Labour of a scrsant, a ners 
vant infinitely stronger than the master, but absolutely obedhent to the master 40 
long as the master uses the proper spell. ‘Thus the connection of Man wath Nature, 
changed though his attitude be, 18 nally ag clese os ever, and far mor complex 
Tf hig needs had rewamed what they were wn lus primitive days Tet ws sayin those 
palwolithic dayo which we can faintly wlumbrate to oursetses by an observation 
at the Austrahan or bus sian aborigines now, he would live sat Comparatively 
lightly to Nature, getting ewily whit he wanted, and not canny to trouble her 
for more But his needs, that 1s to say s both bis pissin al yppetites and 
hia mtellectual tastes, Ing ambitions and his fondiacss for comfort tings that wer 
once luturns having become necessaries, have so rmmcasumbly expamtel that 
since he asks much more from Nature he is obliged to «tudy her more clowly 
than ever Thus he enters into anew ort of dependence npon her, be cane it ay 
only by understanding Ii r capacities and the means of using them that he can get 
from her what he wants | Prinative man was satished 2f be could find «pots where 
the trees gave edible fruit, where the sun wad not too hot nor dhe wanda too cold, 
where the beasts easy of capture were abnodant, and noe tigers or pythons made 
the forest ternble (Civihsed man has more comple problems to deal with ond 
wider fields to search = The study of Nature 19 not only stil) eseential to him, bub 
really more essential than ever His lift and action are conditioned by ber His 
industry and his commerce are directed by her to cortam «peta That which she 
has to give 1s still, dire tly or indin« tly, the source of strife, and a frequent caune 
of war As men fought long ago with flint headed arrows fora spring of water 
or @ cocoanut grove, so they fight to-day for mineral treasures smbedder! an the soil 
It ws mamly by Nature that the movements of emigration and the nae of 
populous centres of industry are «ktermined 
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Though Nature still rules for many purposes and 15 many ways the course of 
human affairs, the respective value of her sans safts changes froin age te age as 
Man's knowledge and power of turning them t account have changed = The things 
most prized by prumtive man are not those wluch semt-cuvileed wan chiefly prized, 
wtill less ore they thoy: most evught for now In primitive times the spots most 
attractive, because mast favourable to human Infe, were those in which food coukl 
be most easily and safely obtained fromo frut-bearing trees or by the chase, and 
where the chinate was genial enough ty a the clothing and she Iter needless, at least 
during the greater part of the year Later on, when the keeping of catth and ullace 
has come inte uw, guod pastures and a fertile soil in the valley of a river were the 
ciet sources of material well-bemg, Wall beasts were lew ternble, bevause min 
was better armed, but ay human enemies were fornudable, none where hills and 
rocks fachtated defame by furmshing natural strongholds Toul then advantages 
Stall later, forests came to be recognied as useful for fund and for carpentry and. 
alupburtding = Maneral deposits, usually found in hilly or monatamens districts, 
Hucame pre cinmently auportant sources of wealth, and rivers wor valued ds 
highways of commerce and as sources of motive power by the force of cher 
currents ‘To the Red Indians of the Ohio valley the places which wor the most 
attache camping-roands were those whither the buflalors came an vast herds 
lo dich the roch salt exposed in the sides of the lulls Tt is now not the salt-hchs 
but the existence of immense deposits of coal and tren that have detommnad: the 
growth of luge communities im Chose regions whence the Radaman and the buflale 
hue both vamshed — bugland was once, as New Zcaland 1s now, a great wook- 
gtowmg and wool-cyporting Country, Whereas she as to day a Country which spins 
and weaves far inere wool than she produces Se too the intluence of the sea 
on Man bas changed hae was a time when towns were binlt upon heights 
some way off from the coast, hecawse the sea was the broad highiead of pirates 
who swooped down upon aud pilagd the dwellings of those who bved near it 
Now that the sea sate, Gading cities spring up upon its margm and sandy tray ts 
worthless for agneultuse Tete gamed an un vpected value as health resorts or as 
plues for playing games, places to which the mhabit ats of land districts thick 
ww stiammer, as they com England and Germany or in winter as they do on 
the Medtenanean costs of France The Creeks, when they begin to compete 
with the Phoenicians in minitime commence sought for small and sheltered inlets 
tm which thew tiny vessels could he safely,—such inlets as Homer describes ap 
the Odyssey," or as the Old Port of Mareeilles, a city ongmally a colony from the 
Toman Photaa Nowadays these pretty httle meh harbours an useless for the 
huge stups which cany om trade The Old Port of Museilles 15 abandoned to 
stall Coasters and fisting-boats, and the ocean steamer hem a new harbour which 
14 protected, partly by outlying Wands path by artibual works 

So two river valleys, though stall nmportint as lighway< of trafhe, are impor 
tant not «0 much im respect of water carriage as because they furnh the eastest 
lines along which railways can be constructed = The two banks of the Rlune, cach 
"Ode 1 138 
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traversed by a railroad, carry far more trathe than the great streaw terlt canted avon 
tury ago; and the same remark apples to the Hudwon AM these changes ate due 
to the progress of invention, wlich may yrse us fresh changes an the fata net 
Tees far-reaching than those which the past has seen Mauntarnews me gions with a 
heavy ramfalt, such ax Western Norway or the coast of the Pactta an Washinton 
and Brith Colwubia, may, by the abundame of water power whieh they sup ply, 
and which ean be transinuted into ele tiical energy, become setrces ot prevtately 
unlooked-for wealth, especially if some cheap imeans can be of convening 
electncity with Jess wastage at transtsion thin is at present 1 mt! Shoukd 
eflective amd easily applicable preventives agaist nsslari al te ver be dt 
districts now shunned, because dang te the hfe af white men, 
homes of flounshmg communities, The discovers of cineliona bark wm the 4 
teenth century aflected the course o! its, beeanse it pros armneds aga 
dbsease that had previously batted medical shall Lb quimaae had been at the as 
of the men of the Middle Aves, not onby rant the tives ot ney tet inn ee tee 
instance of Dante have been prolonged, tut the Teutoni, Rarpeters watdd have 
wen partially geleved of one of the Chief obstacles which prevented then from 
establishing perminent control over ther [alin dominers we aed the yay ad 
power detended themselves against: the hosts of the Reneouin ant Hobe 
staufen severe by the fevers of the Campagna mere effectively than did the 
Roman people by there arms, and almost as efvetively as dad the Popes by thor 
spintual thunders 

Bearmyg ino nand (is prinaple, that the yufts of Nature to Man net only 
inerease, but alse vary ain then form, in proportion and correspendence to Vins 
eapiaty totse them, and remember also that Man ps alnet ae tanec an 
fluenced by Nature when he his become her adiat mater as when she was his 
amore at detail thee modes in whieh 





























SleM liisttess, We may ew goon de exam 
her influences hay cold and salt telly nha 

Tt has long been recognised that Natare mist have been the pr 
produemy, that 4 te sav, in differentiating, the various races of niankind aa we til 
them difterentiated when our records begin How this happened mane of the 
darkest problems that history presents Vy what steps and throuste what candies 
diversines of physical and mtellectual shar ter 
which are now so imarked aml which seem so peritent (ft has been sugsested 
that some of these diversities inay date back to a tine when Man, as what m4 called 
ahstinet speeres, had scarcely begun toeust Assuming the Darwinian by potions 
of the development of Man out ef sore pitherord form ta be correct — and these 
who are not themselves soentiie naturalists can of course done more than pro- 
visionally aveept the eelusions at wiih the vast mugority of sclentific naturalints 
have arrived —it 1s concensable that there may have been nnconnerted develop 
ments of creatures from intennediate forms inte defnitels human formes in different 
regions, and that some of the most marked types of busaanity inay therefore 
have had their first. rudimentary and ygertmnal beginning before any specifically 


1 Within the last few years consilerable jrogross in this dire tion has been made, 
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human type had made its appearance. This, however, is not the view of the great 
majority of naturalists. They aypear to hol that the passage either from some an- 
thropoid spes, or from some long since extinct common ancestor of man and the exiat- 
ing enthropoid apes, —this latter alternative representing what is now the dominant 
view —-did not take place through several channels (#0 to speak), but through one 
only, and that there was a single specifically human type which subec:,vently diverged 
into the varieties we now see. If this be so, it is plain that climate and the conditions 
of life which depend upon climate, soil, and the presence of vegetables and of other 
animals besides Man, must have been the forces which moulded and developed 
those varieties, From a remote antiquity, everybody has connected the dark colour 
of all or nearly all the races inhabiting the torrid zone with the power of the sun; 
avd the fairer skin of the races of the temperate and arctic zonea with the com- 
parative feebleness of his rays in those regions. This may be explained on Dar- 
winian principles by supposing that the darker varieties were found more capable 
of supporting the fierce heat of the tropics, What explanation is to be given of 
the other characteristics of the negm and negroid mers, of the usually frizzled hair, 
of the peculiar nose and jaw, and ao forth, is a question for the naturalist. rather 
than for the historian. Although climate and food may le the chief factors in 
difforentiation, the nature of the process is, as indeed is the caxe with the species 
of animals generally, anmetimes very obscure, Take an instance from three African 
races which, no far as wo can tell, were formed under similar climatic conditions, — 
the Bushmen, the Huttentota, and the Bantu, the ruce which include those whom 
we call Kafira. Their physical aspect and colour are diffrent. Their size and the 
structure of their bodies are different. Their mental aptitudes are different; and 
one of the oddest points of difference is this, that whereas the Rushmen are the 
least advanced, intellectually, morally, and politically, of the three races a8 well as 
the physically weakest, they show a talent for drawing which ia not possessed by 
the other two, . 

In this case there is of course a vast unknown fore-time during which we may 
imagine the Bantu race, protubly originally formed in a region other than that 
which it now occupies, and under more favourable conditions for progress, to have 
become widely differentiated from those which are now the Jower African races, 
‘We still know comparatively tittle about African ethnography. Let us therefore 
take another instance in which affinities of language give yround for believing 
that three races, whose differences are now marked, have diverged from 2 common 
stock, So far as language goes, the Celta, the Teuton, and the Slavs, all speaking 
Indo-European tongues, may he doemed to be all nearly connected in origin. They 
are marked by certain slight physical dissimilarities and by perhaps rather more 
palpable dissimilarities in their respective intellectual and emotional characters. 
But eo far as our knowledge gocs, all three have lived for an immensely long 
period in the colder parte of the temperate zone, under similar external condi- 
tions and following very much the same kind of pastoral and sgriceltural life. 
There is nothing in their environment which explains the divergences we perceive ; 
0 the origin of these divergences must apparently be sought either in admixture 
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with other races or in some other historical causes which are, and will forever 
remain, in the darkness of a recendiess past. 

How race admixture works, and how it forme a new detinite character out 
of diverse clements, is a subjeet which any may tind abuaulant matenals for 
studying in the history of the last two thousand years, varly every lnedorn 
Eurmpean people has been se formed The Freneh, the Spanunds, and the 
Englivh are all the products of a nasture, in diferent proportions, of at least threw 
nd Teutons, though the Celtic 











element is probably comparatively sinall 
small both in Spain and in Central and Southern France, 3 
who to-day speak German and deem themselves Germans tant he of Shane 
stock, Those who towlay speak Russian are very Lirgely of Finnish, 
extent of Tatar, blood, ‘The Itahans probably spring from at oven Langer number 
of race-sources, Without mentioning the vast amber ot aves brouyht fem the 
East and the North into Italy between pc WO and ap a0 Ln th 
Switverland and Ss otlaml the process of fasten as net yet cemple' 
Rergundian Swiss of New biel ws sult vat Stem the Atlemanain Swiss ob 
Appenzell; as the Anglo-Celt of Fie as ditlerent from the There Celt of the Outer 
Thebrides, But m both these cases thete is aheady a strong setae af national 
unity, and in another three limdted years there may have aren a single type of 
character, An intensting and almost uniqne case ty fornisted by Eeeland, where 
issbition ander peculiar conditions of chinate, ted, aid socrd tafe has created a 
somewhat diferent type beth or bedy and of meatal charter from: that of this 
Norwegians, although so far as blood gers the two peopl are identical, Deland 
having been colored frota We tein Nenway a then ael vers age, and both Lee 
and Norwegians havi ramaiied pract cally aeaed wath any other 
ee the sepanition tock place ut by fer the bar € re astute 
of race adniveare is Chat furnished in our own tine by the Cnited States of North 
America, where a peopl: of predominantly English stock (althongle thete were 
in the end of last century a few deseendants of Dnitehimen, with 
Swedes, and Ulster fiishmen, in the country) has within the Let sivty: 
received additions of many millions af Celts, 
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of various Slavonic races. At least a century 
far this infusion of new blood will change the type of Amencan character as 
it stowl in 1840, 


must elapee: be 


There are however two noteworthy differenves between modern race fusions 
and those which belong to primiti » One is that under modern conditions 
the influence of what way be called the social and political enviroment is probably 
very much greater than it was in carly times. The American-born son of Trivh 
parents ix at forty years of age a very different creature from his cousin on the 
coast of Mayo. The other is that in modern times di of colour retard or 
forbid the fusion of two races, So far as the Teutonic peoples are concerned, no 





















£ Save that some slight Celtic infusion came to Iceland with thow who nugrated thither from the 
Nore settlements in Jrelind, North: in S «land, and the Helndes, 
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one will mtermarry with a negro, very few with a Hindu, a (hmaman, or & 
Malay. In the ancient world there was but httle contact betwurn white men and 
black or yellow ones, but the feeling of race aversion was appirntly hs» trong 
than it is now, just as it was much less strong among the Npamards and Portaur se 
am the si\wenth and seventeenth centunes than 1¢ 16 among Americans or Luglish- 
anen (o-day ? 

As Natute inst have been the mam agent in the formation of the varus races 
of mankind from pa common stock, 80 also Nature has been the chief caus of thar 
movewents fron one part of the earth to another, these movements having hee m 
their turn a potent influence in the admixture of the races Some geographers 
have alleged clunate, that 15 to aay, the desire of those who inhabit an mclement 
region to enjoy @ softer and warmer air, as a principal we which bas induced 
tribes of nations to transfer theruselyes from one regen te another Tt as no doubt 
true that the direction of nugrations has almost always boon either frou the north 
towards the south or elw along parallels of latitude, nen randy sev hing for them- 
selves Conditions more severe than those under which they were bom But at 
svustally net so much the wish to escape cold that has been an Utective motive as 
the wish to fd more and better food, since this means an altogether ¢ tier hfe 
hcarcity of the means of subsidence, which 1s of Course most ft when population 
1s incrcasing, has operated inore frequently and powerfully than any other Cause mn 
Aemnging on divplacements of the races of man over the ylok The anosvement of 
the punntive Aryans into India from the plataux of West Central Asia, probably 
ase the movement of the races which speak Dravihan languages from South 
(ential Asta into Southorn Indi, and probably also the mighty descent, m the 
fourth md bfth contanes 4p, of the Teutome races from the lands between the 
Bile and the Alps anto the Roman Empire hod this onan In mor advanced 
states of saaiety a tke cause leads the eurplus population of a ciuihsed state 
to overflow into new lands, where there 1 more space or the soil is mote fartil: 
Thas the inhabitants of Southwestern Scotland, pardly, no doubt, at the suggestion 
of then rulers, crossed over mto Ulster, where they occupied the best Finds dris- 
ang the aboriginal Celta into the rougher and higher districts where thar descend- 
ants remain in the glens of Auteim, and im the lilly parts of Down, Detry, and 
Tyre Thus the men of New England moved out te the West and settled in 
the Masisappr Valley, while the men of Viygma crossed the Alb chames into 
Kentucky. Thus the Enghsh have columsed Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand and Natal, Thus the Rassiins hive spread out from the ancient homes 
on the upper courses of the Diieyr and the Volga ali over the vast steppes that 
stretch to the Blick Sea and the Caucasus as well as into the nich Jands of South- 
weatern Siberia, Thos the surplus peasantry of Germany has gone not only to 
North America, but also to Southern Brazil and the sheres of the Rio de la Plata 

In another form it 1s the excess of population over means of subsistence at 
home that has produced the remarkable outflow of the Chinese through the East- 








21s Jess etrong cven now among the so called ** Latin raves," and as negends the Anglo Americans, 
it m much lees strong tonants the Red Indians than towanls negroes. 
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ern Arelujelago and acres the Pauhe mte North Amenca, and that lac cared 
the Japanese to the Hawanan Islands Amd ber we touch another cause of 
Tuigration which is indireetly traceable to Nature, namely, the demanl in seme 
counties for more labour ot cheaper labo than the mbalutants of the country are 
able or withuy to supply Semetimes this dem und os attributable to matic cannes 
The Spamards and Portuguese and English in the New World were muttted by 
ther physical constitunens for out-of dour Labour under a tipial sun Hence 
they noported negroes during the sivtccnth and Gwe following ccatares i euch 
numbers that there are now about ight unllions of colound peuple in the Uiutedt 
States alone, and possibly (though wo accurate lyases vistas many more an the 
West Indies and South Ametia Tow much smaller extent the sue need fut 
foreign labour has recently brought Tndian couhes to the shuns of the Canbbean 
Sea, and to the hottest parts of Natal. as at bigs Poly nestans te the sugar ploutas 
tons vf Northern Queensland 

Two other causes which hive been potent in bringing about displacements and, 
aaixtures of population are the desire for conquest and plunder and the sentunent 
of rehgion. But these belong less to the sphere of Nature thun te that of haan 
passion and emotion, so that they scarcely fall within thas part ef our mquery, the 
am of which has been w show how Nature has determmed Iistors by metuecang 
a shutting of races from ploe to place. From this shitting there hue come the 
contact uf diverse elements, with Changes mm cach qace due te the inflicies of the 
other, or perhaps the absorption of one im the other, or the development of somes 
thing new out of both fi constdemng these race movements we lave been hd 
from the remote peneds ia which thes began, and of which we kanw scarcely 
anytlung except trom aichwobygeal and liygmstic dala, te ponods within (he 
range of authentic history Su we may on te see how Nutore has determined 
the spots im which the mdustey of the mae adsanced aics should taakd ap the 
earhest civ iisitiens, and the hues along which Commerce, a prineapal ageat in the 
extension of (ivthsation, should proceed to link one race with anethor 

Tt was long since observed that the fist homes of a dense population and a 
highly developed civilsauen lay in fertile river valleys, such as those of the lower 
Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the yen, Che Langete -haang ADL these are 
situate m the hotter party of the tempetate zones all are sof exceptional 
fertility The soil, ejreaally when ‘ike has become one ral, nthe first ou 
of wealth, and at as an the isidst of a prosperous agneultaral: population that 
cities sprung up where handicrafts and the arts arise sud flourish “Phe buons of 
the Lower Nude ant of the Lower Euphrates and Mgrs are Gas respects the West 
Avstic and Mediterranean world), the fountam-heeds of im 1 unihtary, and 
artiotue avabsation Frown ther it spreads over the adjacent counties and along 
the coasts of Eurepe and Afmea. On the cast, bys pt and Mesopotamia one cut 
off by the deserts of Arabia and Eastern Persia from the perbapy equally ancient 
civilisation of India, which again 1 cut off by lofty and «avage mountains from 
the very ancient civilisation of China Nature forbade intercourse between thea 
far eastern regions aud the West Asian peoples, while on the other hand Nature 
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permitted Egypt Phonisa, and Babylon to influence and become teachurs of the 
peoples of Asia Minor and of the Greeks on loth sides of the -hyean bea The 
wolation and consequent mdeys ndent development of India and ot China 1s one of 
the most salient and synibeant facts of asters It was not tall the end of the 
filteenth century, when the Portuguese reached the Malabar coast, that the Inchan* 
peoples began to come into the gener) movement of the world, for the expedition 
of Aleaander the Great left hardly any periaanent n-ult: cxeept upen Buddlust 
att, and the conquests of Mahmad of (hasnt opened ne road to the East from the 
Mediterranean West Nor did Chine, though visited hy Ttahan travellers m the 
Uhitteenth century, by Portuguese traders and Jesuit musstenanes in the sivteenth 
end seventeenth, come inte eflective contact with Lurope tll near our own time 

As the wastes of barren land fortied an almost nmpassable Gastern boundary 
to the West Asian civilisations, so on the west the cxpanse of saa brought: Egy pt 
and, to a Jess extent, Asuna through Pha moa mite touch with all the peoples 
who dwelt on the shoreg of the Mediterranean The tint agcots in the dittusion, 
of ade and the ats were fhe Phainciuns estiubhshed at Lyre, sidon, and 
Carthage The next were the Greeks Lor mere thin two thew ind years from 
we 700 onwards, the Mediterrancan as practically the centre of the history ef the 
world, becauge 1 19 the highway both of commerce and of war. bar seven hundred 
years after the end of the second century ne, that 16 to say, while the Roman 
Janpire remained strong, it was also the Tughway of avil admmistratwn The 
Saracen conquests of the seventh contuty cat off North Afiea and Syna from 
Aurope, Checked transmanne commerce and Qeated afresh the old opposition of 
Kast and West in which a thousand sears cuier Herodotus had found the mam 
Abread of Work Thstory Bat it was not till after the dbscovery of Ameri i that 
the Mediterranean began to yadd to the Atlante fs pamacy as the arevuf a 
power and sea-burne trade 

Hordered by far less fertile and chin avoure | countries and closed to nave 
gation durmg seme months of winter, te Bala has always held a plice in history 
far lelow that of the Mediterranean Yet it has determined the relations of the 
North Europe im States and peoples, So the North Sea has at une tine exposed 
Batam to attach from the Danish and Norwepian lords of the sea, and at ether 
times protected her from powerful continental enemies Tt may mdecd be sad 
Chat 2 surrounding Europe by the sea on three stdes, Nature has chawn the main 
Imes which the course of events on this sinallest: but most tmportent of the Cont. 
neuts bis lad to follow 

OF the purt winch the gre it bodies of water have played, of the significance an 
the oevans of unghty currents like the Gulf Stream, the Polar Current the Japan 
Current, the Mosambiqne Current it would be unpossble to speak within reasun- 
able compass Rut two nimaths may be made before leaving this part of the sub- 
ject. One is that Mans acti im cutting through an nthmus may completely alter 
the conditions as given 4s Nature The Suez Canal has of late year. immensely 
enhanced the importance of the Meduertanean, already in some degiee restored by 
the decay of Turkish power, ly the mdustnal revival of Italy, and by the French 
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conquests in North Africa. The cutting of a canal at Panama wookd change the 
Wlations of the seafarmg and feet-ownmy nations that are interested an the 
Atlantic and the Pacthe. Atl the other wmath is that the 
time deeovery, however aeat at tirst. may become stu uta 
time. Magellan, in his ever an de sexaue, net onty penet 
the Pacific, but discovered the Phihppine Islands and auued t 
whe had sent him forth His appropriation ef them ter th 
which durmy these three centunes and a bdf they lave here: » beneht, bets. 
been the cause whieh has ted the republic ot the Ureted Mates to 
tmditwnal policy of boling to ns own 
distant and unexpeeted prize, of condnest, 

A few words may stew as to what Nature has de 
nations aud States 
by hnamntain ¢ 
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towards Che formatie 
the configuration of the surtace of the diy land, that 
ns and by aver 
The only natural boundaties Desttes seas ate menu 
though convement flentict tines tor the polite iiteut thie po 1 
emndaries, but rather waite than disse ver these whe dws Thom then of 
This the great nati) bentdaries in Asie have bear the risof Kasten Preiser 
of Turkistan, and of Northern Atataa, with the dong Hunalayan chem and the 
sivage ranges apparently puraltel te the Prawads River, wien te separate the eastern 
nest corner of India aid Burial frow Southwestera China ‘Toa tess extent the 
Meai ond Thian shan, and ted stall saaiicr evtent the Tauris in bastern Asi 
Minor, have tended te divale peoples and States ‘The Cau asi which fills the 
space between Ove yteat seis, tas been at tlh times tex Gemels uapertant factor ae 
history, severing the: nonntd mees af Sev thie from the more costed and cttled anfah 
slants of the valleys et the Most atd the Kane Been teday, when the (eur tatls 
sway on both sides ot thas chain, iC comsutates a strategie weakness in the position 
of Rassia, and at helps to keep th 
their national entity im the mas 
the Pyrenees, the annals of Eurep 
even more than the Ethan Chins 
Emperors of the Middle Agea who t 
of this wile moun region. ‘The 
Banque people, but have repwated|y frusts 
both France and Spam. The mass of high inoorlind country which cavers mud 
of the space between the Solway Firth and the Tower course of the Twerd has had 
something to do with the formation of a Scottish nation ent of angularly dive res 
elements. The rugged mountains of Northern and Western and, ane Une 00 
Jar though less extensive hill country of Wales, have enabled Celle mers to retain 
their language and character in both these regions. On the other hand the vast open 
Plains of Russia have allowed the Slave of the districts wluch Le roamed Novgoruds 
Moscow, and Kiev to spread out amony and Ru-sify the Lithuanian and Finneb, 
to some extent also the Tatar, rare-, whe originally held by far the Inrger part of 
that area, So too the Ural range, which, though long, is neither high nor dathe ali to 
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pass, has opposed no serous obstacle to the uverflow of population from Russia into 
Sthena That in North America the Alleghaniws have had 9 comparatively slight 
effert upon political history, although they did for o time arrest the march of colo- 
Nssation, 14 due partly to the fat that they are a mass of comparatively low 
parallel ranges, with fertile valleys between, partly to tle already advanced 
ewiktvation of the Anylo-Amencans of the Atlantic seaboard, whe found no great 
difhrulty im making ther Way across agamat the uncertain resitance of small and 
non-cohenye Indsau tnbes A far more fornndable natural barner 1s formed be- 
tween the Missssipp: Valley and the Pacihe slope by the Rocky Mountains, with 
the deserts of Arizona, Utah, Nevada, and Idaho But the discovery of eteatn 
pewer has so uch acdaccd the suwportance of this barner that at docs not 
wenously threaten the mantenanes of a united Amercan republic 

Tn one respect the New Wold presents a remarkable contrast to the Old The 
eulicst civilisations of the Litter sevm to have sprung up in fertile vver valleys. 
‘Those of the formes are found not on the banks of streams bke the Nale or Euphra- 
tes, but on clevated plateany, where the heat of a trogzcal sum 14 untigated by 
Naght above sea luvdl Tt was im the lofty lake basin of Tecuco and Mexico, an 
on the comparatiycly level ground wluch hes between the parallel ranges of the 
Porosim and Bolan Andes, that American races had reached ther finest itel- 
Actual development, nob am the far ncher, but alo hotter and less healthy, mver 
valley4 of Brazit, or (unless we are to except Lucatan) on the scorching shorea of 
the Cartbbean Sea, Nature was in those regions tou strong for Man, and held him 
down in savagery 

In determing the courses of great mvers, Nature has determmmed the first 
Inghways of trade and fixed the sites of many cities Nearly all the considerable 
towns founded morc than three centuries ago owe their origin either to their pos- 
sessing good Thavens on the seacaast, on to the natural strength of them position on 
a defensible hill, or to thar standing Close to a navigable mver Marseilles, Ale 
andi, Now York, de Janeiro, are instances of the fist, Athens, Edinburgh, 
Pmgue, Moscow of the acond, Bordeauy, Cologne, New Orleans, Calcutta, of the 
third Rome and London, Budapest and Lyons, combine the advantages of the 
second with these of the third This function of mvers im directing the lines of 
commerce and the growth of centres of population has become much Jess mypor- 
fant since the construction of railroads, yet population tends to stay where it bas 
Inen tust gathered, se that the flaviatile cities are hikely to retam ther prepon- 
derance. Thus the mver is as important to the historian ag 1» the mountain range 
or the sea 

Fiom the physical features of a country it 1s an easy transition to the capacities 
of the sel The chatacter of the products of a region determines the numbers 
of ats inhabitants and the hind of life they lead A Jand of forests breeds hunters 
or Jumber-men, a Iand of pasture, which 1» too rough or too and or too sterile 
for tillage, supports shepherds or herdsmen probably more or less nomadic 
Fither kind of land supports whabitants few im proportion to its area Fertile and 
well-watered regions rear 9 deuser, & more settled, aud presumably a more ervilised 
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population. Norway and Tyr, Tibet and Wyewing and the Orange Free 
State, can never become so denwhy peopled as Bengal or Uhnoie or Lombards, 
yet the tisheries of its coast and the seafurmy enerzy of ite people have sendy 
increarad the population of Norway. Thus be whe knows the clunate and the 
productive capacity of the soil of any piven country can calculate ts prosper ta 
of prosperity. Politwwal causes may, of course, mtervene Asa Miner and the 
Vatley of the Euphrates, regione once populous and tleurshiny, are now thinly 
inhabited and poverty-stneken because they are met by the Turks Mat (ese 
cases are exceptional. Bemat and Lombanly aud EF; lave supported hinge 
populations under all kinds of government. The product. of eneh sonntry tend 
moreover to establish detinite ritwens between at and other eoumtnes, and 
do this all the more as population, commercy, and the arts advance When 
England was a great wool-growing and woul exporting country, her wool epost 
brought her inte close political connection with the wool mamnfueturms lens 
ish towns She is now a cottou-mannfacturing country, needing cotten whieh 
she cannet prow at all, and cons co Wheat winch she does not grew an 
sufficient quantities Hence she is in clo ecommeraal relations with the 
Vnited States on one side, which give her mest of her cottay and nich ot 
her wheat, and with feta, from who h she gets beth these articles, and to whol 
whe exports a large part of her manufactured cotton goods Sa Rome her ine she 
needed the vom of Egypt. kept Egypt under a specially carefa) sotimmasty ition 
The rest of her corn came from sely and Nerth Afi acum the Vitndal connec st ot 
North Afmiea dealt a frightful blow to the declining Eeipire In these cre the 
commnon interest of sellers ail buyers makes for petee, but in other caves the con 
petition af countries desing te heep commerce to themselves Geet tons war ‘The 
Spanish and Dateh fought over the trade to Dodie in the earlier part of the ovo 
teenth century, when the Portuguese ldies belon: fo Spain, aa the Rah bh 
aud French fought in the oghteenth And a uation, especially an insulation, 
whose arable soil is net Loge enough or fertile enough to provide all the food 
Js, hava powerful inducement either to seek paace or 
war Hf such a country does not grow enengh com oer 
must have a navy strong enough to make sun: that she will alway bee able tor gee 
these necessaries from abroad. Attia did not pradace all the gram needed to 
feed the Athenians, so they depended on the corn ships which caine down frou 
the Euxine and were practically at the mercy of an enemy who coukl step 
thoxe ships. 

Of another natural cource of wealth, the fisheries on the coast of a country, 
ao more nerd he said than that they have heen a frequent source of quarnts 
and even of war. The recognition of the right af each State to the exchisive 
contro) and enjoyment of the sea for three miles off ity shores hac reduced La pot 
entirely removed the causes of faction between the fishennen of diflerent conntrors 

Until recently, the surface of the suil was.a far mors important source of wealth 
than was that which lies bencath the surface. There wer iron minew among 
the Chalybes on the Asiatic cuast of the Euxine in ancient times: there werr 
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silver mines here and there, the most famons those at Laurmm, from which 
the Athenans drew large revenues, gold mines in Spain and Dacia, copper mines 
in Elba, tin nones m the southwest corner of Britain But the number of 
Fersons employed in mining and the mdustries connected therewith was rela- 
tavely small both an the ancient world and indeed down till the close of the 
eighteenth century The mmmenvse development of coal mming and of iron 
working yn connection therewith has now doubled, trebled, or quadrupled the 
popolation of large areas im Britain, Germany, France, Belgium and the United 
States, adding vastly to the wealth of these countnes and stinulatmg m them the 
growth of many mechan arts This uew population 1 quite different m 
chara: ter from the agricultual peasantry who in earher days formed the pmucipal 
aubstratum of society Tts appearance has changed the intemal polities of these 
comntries, disturbing the okt Ialance of forces and accelerating the progres¢ of 
democratic prinesples Nor have minerals failed to aftect the international relations 
of peoples and Stites. It wis chuefly for the precious metils that the Spammards 
explored the Amoncan Contment and conqnered Mexico and Pe it was 
for the sake of capturmg the ships that brought these metals back to Furape that 
the Enghah sea-rovers amade then was to the Amencan coasts and involved 
Laghind im wars with Spam Tt was the discovers im 1855 of extensive antiter- 
ous stiata anexampled om the certamty of thar vidd that drew a swarm of 
forcyga namigranta into the Transvadl, whonee voese those dithcties between. 
them and the Duteh inbabitints previously established there which, coupled with 
the action of the wedthy owners of the mmes hab at List to the war of 1899 
hitwean Butuan ind the twa South Ufnean Republics 

The productive capveaty of a conntiy as however, in one respect very dif. 
tetent from those great physical features— such as temperature, ramfall, coast 
confyiration surface churacter, geological stracture, and river system — which 
have been prestousdy noted Those fuatures we permanent quuites which man 
eam affect ouly to a limited extent, as when he acdc. the rainfall a little by 
cutting down forests or mereies it by replinting th or as when he uintes an 
isle, he thit of Cadv, to the mamlind cuts through an isthinas The that of 
Conmth, or Gears away the Tor at a mver mouth, as that ot the Misessippr 
has been cleared But the natural products of a country may be exhausted and 
even the productive capacity of its sol dimamshed Constant ullige ¢specially 
af the same crop be rawed and no mann added, will wear out the nchest soils 
This bas alreudy happened in parts of Western America Sull the earth 15 there, 
and with rest and artifical help it will recover its strength — But timber destroyed 
cannot always be induced to grow again, or at least net so as to equal the vigour of 
primaral forests. Wild ammals onee extirpated are gone forever. The bufialo 
and beaver of North America the beautiful lenyes of South Abica and seme of its 
large ruminants are ureceverably lost for the purposes of human use, just as much 
as the Dinornis, though a few individuals may be hept alive as specimens So too 
the mineral resources of a conntry are not only consumable but obviously irre- 
placeable, .A]ready some of the smaller coalhelds of Europe hase been worked out, 
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while in others it has hevoie necessary te ank meh dee 
ing coat, There ie not much fu lett ie Conall, net 
deposits of Northern Cabforna. The 


vr shafts, at an nerds. 
mich agld an the gravel 
ist hnown goldbeld ef the workd, that 
of the Transvanl Witwatersrand, can bandiy List men: than thirty or forty sears, 
Thus in a few centuries the praductive cay rat) of many mgions mig have become 
quite different from what it is now, with grave consequenves to them inhabitante 
These are some of the waysim which Nature aitects these econonne, wes), and 
Political conditions of the life of Man the clainges an which inake up history Ae 
we have wen, that which Nature gives te Mate ts alwys the some, in se far as 
Nature herself 1s always the same, — an expression which is mens popular thin 
accurate, for Nature hervelf, that is to say. not the haws of Nature, bat the phy sical 
environment of Man on this planet 1s ity aleags chameny Ut trae that 
this environment changes so slowly thet a thonsaud years may te too stato 
period in which mw and recom one formsof chow atte hy for anstanen 
as that by which the tempemture ot bute pe beeatee coblor durmg the appraah cf 
























the glacial period and warmer dart 6 iecession, while ten Uber imd sears 
may be too short te note iny diminane: in the heat while the sun pours npeat 
the earth or in the stere of oven which the cath» atiesphese hes Butas 





we have also seen, the tlatien to Man of Natures yatts dilters frem aye to ue ae 
Man himeelf becomes different, and as is power ef nsimg these gift ine tenes or his 
need of them becomes ether lessor greater bvety imvention alfers tie 
Water power became lesa relatvely valttable wher seat wes apple 
tion of motive force, It his bee 
electricity, Wath the discovery of 1m: 
wanted than they were With the 
and carriages, cacutheue i more wa 
inaking of raibways, less af an obste 
also become mor avalible as health 
fere with the ordinary and 
attracted to or driven inte a rey rv owhich at moa 
Europeans have gone te the West tndies and 
York and Ponnsyvamm. The course of trade which Nature prow silew between 
different countries may be hampered or stopped by protective tants But sn th 
cases Nature naually takes her eventual mvenges  Thes are instances which show, 
not that Man can disregard her, but dat when he rloes so, he does eo to his awn 
loss, 

Tt would be easy to add further Wlustrations, bit those already grven mre safe ient 
to indicate how ultifenn and perva ts the action apon Man of the phy «eal 
environment, or, in other words, how an all conntries and at atl times Geography 
is the necessary fou ton of History, se that neither the canna of a nation's 
tmwth nor its relations with ather natrons can be grasped by one whe bie not 
come to understand the chimite, surface, and) products of the country wherein 
that nation dwells. 

This conception of the relation of Geography to History i, a9 haw buen said, 
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the leading idea of the present work, and bas furnished the main lines which it 
follows. Jt deals with history in the light of physical environment. Its ground 
plan, so to speak, is primarily geographical and secondarily chronological, But 
there is one difficulty in the way of such a acheme and of the use of auch a 
ground plan which cannot be passed over. That difficulty is sugyexted by the fact 
already noted, that )ardly any considerable race, and possibly no great nation, now 
inhabits the particular part of the earth’s surface on which it was dwelliny when a 
History begins, Nearly every people has either migrated bodily from one 
Tegion to another, or has received such large infusions of immigrants from other 
tegions as to have become practically a new people. Hence it is rare to find any 
nation now living under the physical conditions which originally moulded its char- 
acter or the character of some at least of its component clements. And hence it 
followa that when we study the qualities, aptitudes, and institutions of a nation in 
connection with the land it inhabits, we must always have regard not merely to 
the features of that land, but also to those of the land which was its cutlier 
dwelling-place. Obviously, this brings a disturbing clement into the study of the 
tlations between Land and People, and makes the whole problem a far mor 
complicated one than it appeared at first sight. 

Where a people has migrated froin a country whose physical conditions were 
similar Wo those under which its later Hife is spent, or where it had reached only a 
comparatively low stage of economic and political development before the migra- 
tion, the difficulties arising from this source are not serious, The fact that the 
English came into Britain from the lands round the mouth of the Elbe is not 
very material t an inquiry into their relations to their new home, because climate 
and soi] were similar, and the migrants were a rude warlike race. But when we 
come to the second inigration of the English from Britain to North America, the 
case ix altogether different. Groups of men from a people which had already 
become highly civilixed, had formed a well-mathed national character, and had 
create a body of peculiar institutions, planted themselves in a country the climate 
and physicn] features of which are widely diverse from these of Brilain. If, for 
the anke of argument, we aseume the Algonquin aborigines of Atlantic North 
Auvrica as they were in a.b. 1600 to have been the legitimate product of their 
physical environment,—1 say “for the sake of argument” because it may be 
alleged that other forces than those of physical environment contributed to form 
them, — what greater contrast can be imagined than the contrast between the in- 
habitants of New England in this present year and the inhabitants of the same 
district three centuries earlier, as Nature and Nature alone had turned them out of 
her factory? Plainly therefore the history of the United States cannot, so far as 
Nature and goography are concerned, be written with regard solely, or even chiefly, 
to the conditions of North American nature. The physical environment in which 
the English immigrants found themselves on that continent has no doubt affected 
their material progress and the course of their polities during the three centuries 
that have elapsed since settlements were founded in Virginia and on Marsachusetts 
Bay. But it is not to that environment but to earlier days, and expecially to the 
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twelve centuries during which their ancestors hyet in England, that there chara ter 
and institutions are to be traced. Thus the history of the Amencan poople begins 
in the forests of (iermany, where the foundations of ther polity wer Land. is von: 
tinned in England, where they set up hingdems, embraced Christianity, became une 
nation, received an influx of Celtic, of Damsb, and of Norman: French blood, fora 
for themselves that body of customs, laws, and imshtutens which they tans. 
planted to the new soil of America, and mest of which, thong chang and always 
changing, they still rein. The same thing is true of the Spanuuids Gas abe of 
the Portnyuew) in Central and South Amerion The diflerence between the 
velopment of the Hispano-Americans and that of their English neuhbenns te the 
north is not wholly or even mainly dae te the dyfferent physicals 
which the two sets of colonists have lived. [tis due to the diferent an 
y of the two races. Soa lustery of America must De at heste 
America, but of the Spaniards, Portuguese, Freuch, and Ei 
strictness to add, of the negroes also - before they crowed the Atlante The only 
true Americans, Uhe only Amerwans for whem Ammrican Natate can be dient 
anawernble, are the aberygnal Red Men, whou we, petpetuating the mistake of 
Columbus, still call hdians. 

This objection to the geogmphicnl scheme of history wetmg 1 ne doubt 
serious when a historical treatise 14 vontined to one parleular country or contmeut, 
as inthe instance I have taken, to the Conturent of Nerth Amenoa Ite. how 
ever, lesa formidable in a Universal History, such as the present Gn atise, bec 
by referring to another velume of the senes the reader will tind what bee 
to know regarding the history of the Spaniards, English, and French in these 
rerpective European hemes where they had grown that which they were 
when, with religion, slaughter, aud slavery in therr tram, they descended npen the 
shores of Aueriva. Accordingly the duliculty T have pou ews taut lisp 
the idea and plan of writing Universal History on a geogmplucal bass Et merely 
indivates a caution needed in applying that plan, and a comhbon indispen able te 
its utility ;— viz, the rd that must be had te the st sat whieh 
& people has arrived when it is subjected to an envionment dierent frome that 
which had in the first instance helped to form its type. 

We have now considered some of the ways in which a Chiversal History writ 
ten with special reference to the physical phenomena of the earth as ye pliucal 
science presents then may bring inte strong relief one large niet periment et of 
influences which determine the progress ar retrogression of each several brinch 
of mankind. Upon the other principles whieh preside over and direst U6 
composition of such a work not much need be said. “They are of course an the 
main thow which potent hist will follow in writing the hosters 
of any particular people. Ihut a Universal History, which +1 0 
8 short compass a record of the eourne of events in all rx: 
peoples, since none can safely be omitted, is specially exposed te two dangers 
The one is that of becoming «ketchy and viewy. When a large suber (hay ter be 
dealt with on a small scale, it is natural te sum up in a few broad geneta}uations 
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mass of facts which cannot be described or examined in detail Bread generalisa- 
tions are valuable, when they proceed from a thoroughly tramed mind,— valu- 
able, even af not completely verthable, because they excite reflection But it 15 
seldom powible to make them exat They necessirily onnt most of the excep- 
tiong, and thus sugyest a greater uniformity than ewst-. 

The other danger 1 that of sacmhemg bayhtness and charm of presentation 
When an effort is made ta avoid generalisations aud to squeeze into the narrative 
ay many facts as the spice wall adinit, the narrative 1s apt te heeome dry, hecanew 
compression nvelves the curtaslinent of the persenal and dramatic element These 
are the rochs between which every Justorian has to steer If be hes ample space, he 
does well to prefer the course of gaving all the sahent facts and leaving the reader 
do generalise tor huaw lf 1f, however, his space 2s Imuted, as must needs be the Jot 
of tho who witte a Universal History the nupossilulity of gomg into minute 
detail makes generalisations inevitable for atts through them that the result and 
sigmbcance of amubtitade of manor fits must be conveyed in a condensed form. 
AML the greater therefore hecomes the need for care and sobuety in the founmg 
and setting forth every summarising stitement and genera conclusion or judg- 
ment Probably the soundest: giuding prmeaple and best safeguard against error, 
iste be found im shanna all preeoncenved hypotheses which seek to explam his 
tory by one set of causes or to read itn the hight of one xlea. The halnt of mag- 
mifsing a single factor, such as the socal factor, or the cconomne or the religious, 
has been a fertile source of weakness im historical writing, because it has made the 
Present ition ot events one-aded, and destroved thit bal ince and proportion which 
Was the highest ment of my fasten to have attum d Pheer and generalisa- 
tim me the life-blood ot instory Thos mike wmtelhyible They give it umty 
They convey te us the instracton which it ibvivs contams together with wo 
auch of practical gindanee in the management of commututies as history 19 cae 
pable of renderme Rut thes need to be ayy hed with reserve and net only with 
an naparbal und but after a punstvkins ex uminition ef all the facts, whether 
ono they seem to make for the putiealar theors stated, and of all the theories 
Wluch any competent predecessor has propounded — Tor the historian though he 
ranat heep hunself fiom fallmg under the demon of any one doctuine by which 
tt is sought to connect and exphun phe mst welcome all the hight which 
any such ductine cin throw upon facts Even af such a doctrine be imperfect, 
even if it be tante by error, it may serve to mdicate relations between frets, or to 
mdteate the true importance of facts which previews writers Trul fared to observe 
or had passe} too hghtlsy over Itas thus that History 1 always growing Tt 19 
for this reason that History always needs to be rewritten History 1s a progressive 
scence, not meh becanse new facts are constantly bemyg disc vered, not merely 
became the changes m the workt give te okt facte a new signiteance, but also 
because every truly penctrating and onymal mind sees m the eld tacts something 
which had not been seen before 

As 19 well observed by Dr Helmolt in the Introductors Chapter of thie volume. 
a Universal History is fitted to correct auch defects as may be incident to that 
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extreme specialism in histencal wrtne whieh is new an fashion The bread and 
concise treatment which a History of all tines and pooples mmmst adopt naturally 
Jeads Co effurts to characterise the domunant totuns and tendency of an epee ora 
movement, whether social, econenuc er pobtal Vet even here then ts aelingger te 
be guarded against. Ne epoch, ne movement, is se sumph as at fooks at test ght, 
or as ope would gather from even the mos honest comtcnper ny writer Then ts 
always an eddy at the side of the sttemu. and the stp cu itelt ois the p sultant 
of acnumber of rivulets with ditteteat Somers and whose waters uf the metaphor 
may be evtended, are of diftetent tints. fet amy min stadt uit a given 
epoch, such as that of the Retonn ition an Germany or that ot the Revolutionary, 
War im Amenva, and he will bo surprised te tant bow ni ho meere cotny 
the forves at work than he 
number of persons tha 
operate Or let any one — ter this is pethep the best oe the ane t dete ane thea 
of getting at the rots ob thr. comple vite taly thea bby ambi po anatedy 
the phenomena of his own time Let hum cheerse teas many anevenient oe on 
stranltaneously sometimes weer itis times redial ger ere another ane) avieh 
how the mote falls he wuderstands 
confident do lis predictions of the fata 
Yrs te find sample explanations and 
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Nevertheless, the task of summunin snl pliant one te wha h the water 
of a History of the World east ude shim dt Ho be dis the chouly 
of Himted space tie his the wdvantege ef bene te te no ume Cee te ates 
wedge of what bis gone before und te amvite the aiden attention to wh will 
after. Thos he stands ana better position than oc the wrter whe ded with 
country orone epochoonds ter aikeng en bh partiot da fer ila trate other parts for 










showin how simular seid tenk noes, antbie proelaite sof haa niture 
smnuhuls under varsing cottitions md are followed by crotlie though never dente 
eal results Heo as able to dsr ost th lal ututs of Te tary, apungang Irom 
that ane ee 









the reader's aumd the convention dnd often nideading di tinet 


monly drawn between the acer the medieval, snd the modern tame He 





an 
bring the contemporancots cane Cf events in ditterent county. inte a frutfol 
relation And ain the coe of the pre ont work, which dlwe lL mene especially on the 
geographical side ot bi-ters. he can iltastrate from each counties ii siiccewston: the 
Influence of Physical ¢nsaemment wa the teraction of reees and the progress of 
nations, the prinephs which ditenione the acuen of ach ensneniment beim 
every where samilar, though tlhe for. wheeh that wtien thes are mtintely various 

Jo there, rt may be a hed uns ceuted thee ted en f Howang which the mnty of 
hustory most plainly appears? Is the No preceesin fricing wich we can feel 
that we are floating down the mam stream of the v ent? of 
there he such a process, ats stity ought to help us te reali the unity of hia 
tory by connecting the des clop ment of the nmnerase bran hee of the human fatnily. 

One such process has alrealy been alverted ty and illustrated It us the 
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gradual and constant increase in Man's power over Nature, whereby he 1s emanci- 
pated more and more from the conditions she zmposes on his life, yet 1s brought 
into an always closer touch with her by the discovery of new methods of using 
her gifts Two other such processes may be briefly exammed. One goes on in the 
sphere of Time, and conmats in the socumulation from age to age of the strength, 
the knowledge, and the culture of mankind as a whole The other goes on im 
Space as well as in Time, aud may be described as the Contraction of the World, 
Telatively to Man. 

The accumulation of physical strength 35 most apparent m the increase of the 
human mco We have no trustworthy data for determining the population even of 
any one ¢ivilised country more than a century and a half ago, much less can we 
conjecture that of any country in primstive or prohistoric times It 15 clear, how- 
ever, that in prehistoric times, say a1 or seven thousand years ago, there were very 
few men on the earth's surface. The scarcity of food would alone be sufhuent 
to prove that, and indeed all our data go to show it Fifty years ago the worlds 
population used to be roughly conjectured at from seven to mne hundred imlhons, 
two thirds of them m China and India, It 15 now estimated at over fourteen hun- 
died unlhons = That of Europe alone must bie tnpled within a century, and 
can hardly be leas than three hundred and sixty nulhons That of North 
America may have scarcely evceeded four or five millions in the time of Chie 
topher Columbus or at the date of the tirst knghsh settlements, though we have 
only the scantiest data for a guess It may now exceed one hundred milhons, for 
there are seventy-six millions in the United States alone, more than twelve in 
Mevico, and five in Canada, besides the inhabitants of Central Ameneca = The in- 
crease has been most swift in the engliscd dustrial countries, such as Briton, 
Gormany, Russia, and the United States, but it has gone on an India also ance 
Tndha came under British rule (famines notwithstanding), ind in the reziony re- 
cently colonised by Europeans, such ax Australia, Sibena, and Argentina, the dis 
appemance of wborgines being far more than cotupensated by the probhe power 
of the winte immigrants Some regions, such as Asia Minor and parts of North 
Africa, are more thinly peopled now than they were undir the Roman Empire, and 
both Chima and Peru may hive no larger population than they had five or ten or 
fifteen centunes ago But taking the work] at Jang. the mereise 1s enormous, and 
wall apparently continne Even after the vacant cultivable spaces whieh remain 
in the two Americas, Northern Asua, and Australasia have been hiked, the discovery 
of new modes of enlarging the aumtally available stock of food may mamtain the 
merease It 16 most cousprueus among the European races, and is of course due 
to the greater production in some regions of food and in othera of commodities 
wherewith food can he purchiwed It meme an immeuse addition to the physical 
fone of mankind in the ageregate, and to the posubilities of intellectual force also, 
— A pont to be conadered later And of course it alho means an immense and 
growing preponderance of the envthsed white nations, which are now probably one 
half of mankind, and may in another century, when the) hase msen from about five 
hundred to poastbly one thousand or fifteen hundred milons, be nearly two thirds. 
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As respects the strength of the average mdividual man, the mqmty is hos 
sample = Palavhthse snan and neolithn man were apparently (though hen and 
there may have been eweptions) companiinvely tecble creatures, as ane the nhes 
of the most backwant tribes huowa te us, such as the Veddas of Ceylon, the Bust 
nen, the Fueguans Some savages ats for mstince the Patagutians, ane inen of we ut 
stature, and some of the North American Indians poses amising powers ot 
endurance, The Greeks of the hfth centusy te and the Toutons of the tia of 
Jubus Cusar had reached a hash physical devalopment’— Phetdippades 1s sand to 
have traversed one hundred and htty uiks on foot in ferts Gaht hous But af we 
think of single feats of strength, feats have ben porfermad our own day such 

Captain Webb's swimmiug across the Straits of Dover cau te anything ne 
corded from anaent or me iiuval Games To swam actoss the much nitrewet 
Hellespont was then deemed a surpass exploit, Nor de we haow of any 1 
more to be commended for physical power and sigour of constitution thin the 
Amentean backwoodsiucn of Kentucky or On gon tostlay The aod nad by the 
linghts of the bfteenth century have usually handles too saath tar ainy a eden 
English or German band to grasp Isolated feats de not prove very miele dnt 
there ts goed reason to bohieve that the average European as as strom ay over he 
‘was, and probably more he aldhy, at Teast af longevity aa testof ite Chie ints 
fanly conclude that with Intter and amore abundant food the aver of titur 
and strength has mproved over the world at larce so that se thee respect also the 
force of mankind ay a whole hay advanced Whether this advange will cuntine 
xs more doubtful In oder industrial communities the law of the auryiv il ot 
the fittest may turn out to be reverad, fer ats the poorer amd lower sections of 
the poputation that aur atan early age and have the longest families, whale prit 
dential considerations hecp down the birth rate amons thy appar ianddl des dn 
Transy ls ania, for instance: the Saxons are dying ont, becanse very few children te 
born to each pur, while the loss cducated and caltured Shamine sacrea¢ fad tn 
North Awerca the oll Now Laghind stock of comparatively jutro Brite he blew 
has begun to Le swamped by the offspring of the recent ammigrints mot) tush 
or French Cauulins, and “alths igh the sons of New Buglawl whe hive pon 
West continue to be proliic, at 18 probable that the phenome of New Eatin 
wall recur in the Mississrpy Valley, and that the newcomers fron Darip who 
form the less cultivated strata of the population — Insh, Germans [tihans C7 hie 
Poles, Slovaks, Ruta ins -— wall contribate an increasing proportion of Ue inkobe 
tants! Now the poorer 6 Chouns are im most countries, though of course net awa s 
to the same cvtent, somewhat inft rior m physical as well as in quental quahty 
and more prone to suffer fron that greatest Jundranre te physical amproveme nt, 
the abuse of alkohohe drink. 

‘We come next tu another form of the increase of human reson cs, the Accu 
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lation of Knowledge and of what may be called intelle tual Culture aud Capacity, 
for it is convement to distingush these two litter from Knowledge. 

In Knowl dge there hay been an advan, not ierely a tolerably steady and 
constant advance, but one whi by hes gene on with a sort of geometrical: progres: 
sion, moving the faster the nearer we come to our own time Whatever may have 
befallen in the proustorne darkness, Tistory knows of only ene notable arrest or 
sutback an the onward march,—that which marks the wventh, eighth, and math 
contunies of the Christian era Esen this sethach was prartically conhned to 
Southern and Wester Europe, and affected only ceitam departinents of knowledge 
It did not, save perhaps ag regards a few artiste processes, extinginsh that ex- 
tremely important part of the prestonsty acctummlated resources of mankind which 
coussted m the knowledge of Daventions ft as in respect of Inventions, especially 
mechameal and physical or chemi al inventions, that the ac umulation of huvwl- 
edge has been most noteworthy and mest easy to appreaate A lustory of invens 
tions 1s a history of the progress of mm mkiul, of a progress to which (very race may 
have contributed im yrmatise tunes though all the liter contributions have come 
from a few of the most civilised Lyery great mention maths one onward step, at 
one may see by enuter iting 4 few, such ay the use of fre, cooking, metal working, 
the domestication of wild auimals, the tillage of the ground, the use of plough and 
mattock and harrow and Lan, the discovery of plants or trees usetal for food ot for 
medicme, the cart, the wheel, the Watermill (overshot, tmdershot, and turbine), the 
windill, the chstaft (followed Jong, long after by the spmining-wheel), the loom, 
dye studs, the needle, the potter’s wheal, the hydianin press the ave-handle, the 
spear, the bow, the slueld, the war-chanot, the sImy the cross-bow, the boat, the 
paddle, (he ovr, the hehn, the sat, the maimers compass, the clock, prcture-writing, 
the alphabet, parchient, paper, printing, photography, the sliding heel, the sounding- 
Jead, the Jog, the buick, mortar, the column, the aich, the deme, till we come 
down to explosives, the nucostope, the cantilever, aud the Roentgen rays. The 
Iustory of the successive discovers, commarture, and upphe tions of the metals, 
from copper and bienze down to manganese, platinum aml alummmm, or of the 
pitecesstve discovery and utehisation of sumtces ub power ,— the natural sources, such 
as water and wind, the artiiaially procured, such as steam gts aud ectaty, <= or 
of the production and manufacture ef matenals avaiable for dothing, wool, hair, 
hnen, silk, cotton, would show low every step becomes the Insts for another step, 
and how inventions im one departinent xuggest or factitate mvcntiens in another 
Recent dhscevenes m sutgery and medicine such as the use of antiseplics, tend to 
improve health and to prolong hfe, and im domy so, they mcrease the chances of 
further discoveries hemg made Who can tell what the world may have lost 
by the early death of many a man of gentias? One peculiar hne of discovery which 
at first seemed to have nothing to de with practice bas proved to be of signal <pr- 
vice, the working out of inathematical methods of calculation by means of which 
the mechanical and phy~ical sciences have im re: ent times made a progress in their 
practical appheation undreamt of by those who Jad the foundations of geometry 
Aud algebra many centuries agu. It may indeed be said that all the ~uences 
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need one another, and chat none has been withent its utihtes for practice, snes 
even that which deals with the heavenly bodes has been used for th 
of time, wus used hy the agriculture bef 
and has teen of -uj reme 9. 
Another kind of kuowle wes by the jot efforts of many peoples, 
that which records the condinon of nen mm the past sud the present, including bow 
tory, evonomies, statistics, and the of net socalled sequal sciences This hind abso 
useful for practice, ard has Ted to mprvements by which neatly all nanone have 
profite 1, such as an undebased curren y, banking sant insurance, better sy stews of 
taxution, corporations and jemt stuck compames With this we tty couple: the 
invention of nuproved politiea) mstications, suche as representannc gvemment, tre 
bunals not controlled by the executive, and: the amon, ettimber ot locally wel 
keverned commumites ana federation Yet net all such usseutiens are te: bee 
deew The michmery of party and that whihoas culled an the 
Vnited » Toss system ane athe the result ef dhe app heaton af creative 
ingemnty te politieal phenomena 
The accumulation of hnwhedge, 
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setally ef scientine kaw lede apphed te 
the exploitation of the te ns the accuindt ition of wealth, 
that is tu nay, of all the things whieh a total wealth of the 
world ust have at least quadrupled or ypuuntapled within te dast hatred years 
Nearly all of hop om the hands or under the centiel ob the ciated antians of 
Furopean steek, among whonr the Caited States stanb teremost, beth un nite: 
of cconame growth amb in the aleelnte qreantity of sahie pose sed 

Two further ob-ersat thas part of the salyjecg Une is that thee 
stock af usefal knowledge, the accumulation of wha dirs tee eential faet of the 
Material progiess as well as oot Ure inteflee ta Eh stars of ueinbits 
to (practwally ) all races and States ath 
wore able to use it than ether, but all b 
Tt iy true that most 1 Lave contributed semethons fo the commen stock, and 
that even aiong the cnshsed peaples, a twoot three (« 
(iteeks as respects ancient Ques) can clan te have tributed swe be me 
the uthers. But in psa ponples w 
fur w time the sole pos essen of invent 
especially for war Superior Weapons as wells anperior dill enabled Moxander the 
Cinvat, and afterward the Komins, te comywer most of the Cavatieed world — STorses 
and frearius with courage and disetplie enabled two Spanish adveataters to sere 
two anctent Aimoeriean empires with very scanty forcis, a they enabded at hasdful 
of Dutch Boers tw overcome the hests of Mosilikate and dhe So the 
were formerly uvlustrial arts known te or practived by afew penphes onky Tut 
now all mentions, eset theme relate Mat, are vail me bas k~ 
ward races, if they can leam hew to ue them or can hire whate ten 
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them. The facilities of communication are so great, the means of publicity 20 
abundant, that ever}thing becomes speedily known ever} where. 

The other observation 1s that there 1s now no rish that any valuable piece of 
knowledge will be lost Every pnbhe event that happens, as well as every fact of 
creutific consequence, 18 put on record, and that not un a sing. stone or in a few 
manuscripts, but in books of which eo many copies ext that even the permbable 
nature of the matenal will not involve the loss of the contents, since, rf these con- 
tents are valuable, they will be transferred to and sued in other books, and av on 
ad tafinitum Thus every process of manufacture 14 huown to su many persons that, 
while it continues to be serviceable at 19 sure to be familiar and transimtted from 
generation to generation by practice as well as by dex mpuion We must imagine 
@ world totally different from the world we hnow im order to magine the pus- 
silality of any dimnmution, mdeed of any divcontinuance of the incrase, of this 
auch of hnowkdge which the workl hay been acquinng, and which 15 not only 
huowladge but potential Wealth 

When one prses from Knowledge considered as a body of facts ancertamed. 
and avalible for use to the thing we call Tutellectual Aptitude or Culture, — 
wunely, the powcr of tummg knowledge to account and of producing results in 
spheres other than material, —and when we inquire whether mankind has made a 
Puallel adsance in this direction, 1t becomes necessary to distingwsh three differ- 
cnt hinds of ints Hectual capacity. 

‘Lhe first may be called the power of using scientific methods fur the mvesti- 
gation of phenomena, whether physical or socal 

‘Lhe second ag the power of speculation, apphed to matters which have not 
lutherte bun found capable of examination by the methods of aceuce, whether 
observational, Cxpernmentil, or mathematial 

‘Lhe Uurd as the power of mtdlectud creation, whether Lterary creation or 
artistic creation 

The methods of saentife imqury may almost be clused with the axertaned 
facts of scence ar with mentions, as bemy parts of the stock of accumulated 
hnowlulge built up by the labour of many generations They aw known to 
tvery body who cares to study them, and cin be learnt and apphed by every body 
who will give due dhhigence Just a5 overy mon can be taught te fire a yun, or steer 
a ship, or winte a letter, though guns, helms, and letters are the 1 sult of discoveries 
made by exceptionally gifted inen, so every graduate in science of a umyersity can 
use the methods of induction, can observe and expernment with a correctness which 
8 few centuries ago even the most vigerous unnds could scarcely have reached 
Because the methods have been so fully explained and ilustrated as tv have grown 
familiar, a vast host of investigators, very few of whom possess scientific gens, are 
at work to day extending our suentihc huowledye So the methods of historical 
enticism, %0 the methods uf using statistics, are to day prohtably apphed by many 
tien with no such orygmal gift ay would have made them competent entcs or 
P@isucians bad not the paths been cut by a few great men and trodden since by 
anil treds of feet AH that a» needed 1s Iiuitation, — intelligent and careful imita- 
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tion. Nevertheless there remains this sharp contract between knowledge of the 
facts of applied science aud knowledge of tho methods, that whereas thene i ne 
ratical difference between the abilty of one man and that of another te us a 
mechanical invention. such as a steau plough or an vlectne motor ean, then 3s all 
the difference in the world hetween the power ef one intellect amd another to use 
a method for the purposes of fresh discovery. Kuowledge fossilised ima conn te 
invention or even in a mathematical formula rsa set of tool, wads to overs hand 
Bat a method, thongh serviewable to everybody, becomes eminently fratial wnly 
when wielded by the same kind of orygnal gents as that which mands dis evertes 
by the less perfect methods of older days The as apparent even in imyumes 
which seem to reside chielly in collection amd computation Rverybods ties 
nowadays to use statistivs, Many people do use them protitaldy Tit the: people 
who by means of statistics can throw really test amt bollant baht ena pret bean 
are as few as ever they were, 

When we tum te the everose of speculative thought on subpe ts. net amen 
able to strictly scientite, that 1 te say te exact, mnetinds, Hae can whi le hae 
come to mankind by the labour of past ayes is of adiflerent onder Metaphy 
ethies, and theology, to take the nest obsious exainples, ate all of them the cle 
for the thoughts of philosophers in the past. A aitmber of distin tion. have ben 
drawn, and a munber of classite ations nade, a mater of confi gens, often searhal, 
have been cleared up, a number of fallacies detected, a nitaber of techn ih ta 
invented, whereby the moder specilater enpovs a gicatubvantage over his puede 
new aspertyaf theald proddems hase 
see all round thes problens 
to Tes], has Jott tes taphy ies whee 
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Deen presented, so that le is Ie tter ab 
the great thinkers, froin Py thageras d 
found it. Yet none can be sud te have lant on the lourlitions ot hie ptcde 
sors in the same way as the mithematicans and physiists and chemists have 
added to the editew they found, What the philosophers hoe 
late material, for the study of Man's faculties and nee ot thrakite 
idvas regarding his relations to the Vaivers, whele aye relic ctr 
by whieh the study may be pursued, Each great product of y 
is itself a part of these materuls, and i 
the treatises of the old phy-icists 
for instance, has left us hooks on nataral histers, on quetaphyaes ant ethies, atl 
on polities, Those ou nateral histery are inete canoaties, and we inealern biobygta 
or zodlogist needs them, These on metaphysis and ethies sul] de-rrve the atten 
tion of the stadent of plilosophy, Uiongh he tas me certian sense be saad te 
have got beyond them. The treatise an polities stl keep its place beside Monte 
quien, Burke, and Tocqueville Or, to take a thinker who s further remessd 
from us even than Aristotle, though fifteen hundred years later in date, St, Thotias of 
Aquinum discusses questions frou most of which the modern world has moved away, 
and discusses them by methods which few would now ise, starting froin premises 
which few would now accept. But he inarks a remarkable stage a the bistory: 
of human thought, and as a yart of that Justery, and ay an example of extrorde 
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nary dialectical ingenuity and subtlety, be remains an object of interest to those 
least in agreement with his conclusions. Every great thinker affects other thinkers, 
and propagates the impulse he has received, though perhaps in 9 quite different 
direction. The teaching of Socrates was the starting-point for nearly all the 
subsequent schools of Greek philosophy. Hume became the point of departure for 
Kant, who desired to lay a deeper foundation for philosophy than that which 
Hume seemed to have overturned. All these great ones have not only enriched 
us, but are still capable of stimulating us, But they have not improved our capa- 
city for original thinking. The accumulation of scientific knowledge has, as 
already observed, put all mankind in a better position for sulving further physical 
problems and establishing a more complete dominion over nature. The accumula- 
tion of philogophic thought has had no similar effect. In the former case each man 
stands, ao to speak, on the shoulders of his predecessors. In the latter he stands 
on his own feet. The value of future contributions to philosophy will depend 
on the original power of the iniuds that make them, and only to a emall extent 
(except by way of stimulus) on what such mimds may have drawn from those intu 
whose labours they have entered. 

When we come to the products of literary and artistic capacity, we find an 
ever vaater accumulation of intellectual treasure available for enjuyment, but a 
still mors marked absence of conuection hetween the amount of treasures possessed 
and the power of adding fresh treasures to them. Since writing came into use, and 
indeed even in the dayx when inemory alone preserved lays and talex, every age 
and many races have contributed to the stock. There have been ebbs and flows both 
in quantity and quality. The centuries Letween Ap. 600 and a.p. 1100 have 
left us very litle of high merit in liternture, though romething in architecture, 
and the beat of that little in literature did not come from the seats of Roman 
vivilixation in Italy, France, Spain, and the East Roman Euwpire. Some periods 
hove seen an eclipse of poetry, others an eclipse of art or sterility in music. 
Literature and the arts have not always flourished together, and musical genius 
in particular seema to have little to do with the contemporaneous development 
of other forms of intellectual power. The quantity uf production bears no relation 
to the quality, not even au inverse relation; for the pessimistic notion, that the 
larger the output the smaller is the part which posseases brilliant excellence, has 
not been proved. Still less does the amount of good work produced in any given 
area depend upon the number of persons living in that area. Florence between 
AD, 1250 and A.» 1500 gave birth to more men of first-rate poetical and artistic 
genius than London has produced since 1250; yet Florence had in these two 
and a half centuries a population of probably only from forty to sixty thousand, 
And Florence herself has since ap, 1500 given birth to scarcely any distinguished 
poets or artists, though her population has heen larger than it was in the fifteenth 
contury. 

The increase in the world’s stock of intellectual wealth is one of the most 
remarkable facts in history, for it represents a constant increase in the means of 
enjoyment. Such losses as there have been have nearly all occurred during the 
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Dark Ages; but there is now little mak that anythmg of high hterary or muswal 
Yaloe will perish, thuagh, of coure, works of art, aml especially building. and 
carvings, suffer or vanish. 

The increase dees not, however, tend (o any strengthening of the crontie 
faculty. There is a greater abundance of models of evcellence, models wlach form 
the taste, afford a stumulus to sensitive winds, and establish a sort of technique with 
well-known rules. The prmeiples of caters are more fully mvestigated Phe 
power of analysis grows, and the appreciation both of literature and of art 
is more widely dufused. Their iutlueme on the whole community berunies 
greater; but the crentive imaginatum which i needed for the produies 
original work becomes no more abundant and no more powerfal It amy ind 
urged, though our data are probably msutheint for a tinal pudment. that the inet 
qualities of poetry and of pectoral and plastic art tend rather to declaw the 
more analytic habit of mind which belongs to the modern workl  Sumplicity, 
freshoeas, spontaneity come Jess naturally to these whe hase fallen under the 
pervasive intluence of thus habit. 

There remams one other way in which the meessant play of theight imo be 
said to have inereased or mproved the reseurces of tannkind Certain punciples at 
ideas belongmg te the moral and social sphere te the worl sphere by thea an 
gin, to the noual sphere by their results — make their way te ante er lee general 
acceptance, and exert a potent untuence ayer human hte and action They ate 
absent in the carhest communities of which we know, ot un present only tn gern 
They emerge, sauchines m the form of customs gradually bude ap ne 
peoples, sometimes in the utterances of one gated aad. Soiaetinies they apread ine 
Pupably, sometines they become inalter for controversy, and are mate Ce buat les 
enes of parties, Sometimes they end by bem umversally eceved, thengh not 
necessary put inte practa Sametaues, on the other land, they contimae Go be 
rejected an one country, ot by one set ot persons ma a country, as vehemently 
they are anwerted by another As instances of these prmeigdes on ade is or doctrates, 
whatever one 1s to call therm, the following may be taken = — the « sation of 
piracy, of slavery, aid of treaty-breaking, of auteages on the belies of dent enes 
mies, of cruelty to the lower animals, of the slaughter of prsoners un cold Mond 
of polygamy, of torture to witnesses or criminala, the recogmtion of the duty 
of citizens to obey the lows, and of the moral responsibility rubra for the 
exercise of their power, of the right of each man te bold his own relies opinen 
and to worship accordingly, of the eril (though not necessarily of the politcal 
equality of all cituens; the disapproval of inteacation, the salue set upon female 
chastity, the acceptance of the sovial and civil (10 which some wonld add the 
political) equality of women. 

All these dugmas or ideas or opinions — some have become dogmas in all cit 
lised peoples, others are rather to Le described as opinions whose truth or worth. o 
denied or only partially admitted — are the slow product of many generations. 
Most of them are due to what we may call the intelligence and sentiment of mate 
kind at large, rather than to their advocacy by any promineut individual thinkers. 
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The teachings of euch thinkers have of course done much to advance them. 
Everybody would name Socrates and Confacius as among the men who have 
contributed to their progress ; some would add such names as those of Mohammed 
and St. Francis of Assisi. Christianity has, of course, made the largest contributions. 
How much is due to moral feeling, how much to a sense of common utility, 
cannot he exactly estimated. Economic reasonings and practical experience would 
probably have in the long run destroyed slavery, but it was sentiment that did in 
fact destroy it in the civilised States where it had lougest eurvived. 

How much these doctrines, even in the partial and imperfect application which 
most of them have secured, have done for humanity may be perceived by any 
one who will imagine what the world would be if they were unknown, They 
form one of the most substantial additione made to what may be called the 
intelectual and moral capital with which Man has to work his planet and improve 
hiv own life upon it. And the most interesting and significant crises in history are 
thess which have tuned upon the recognition or application of principles of this 
kind, The Reformation of the sixteenth century, the French Stevolution, the War 
of Secession in the United States, are familiar modern examples. 

Putting all these forms of human achievement together, —the extension of 
the acientine knowledge of Nature with consequent mastery over her, the scientitic 
knowledge of sovial phenomena in the past and the present, the records of philo- 
sophie speculation, the mass of literary and artistic products, the establishment, 
however partial and imperfect, of regulative moral and political principles, — it 
will be seen that the accumulation of this vast stock of intellectual wealth has been 
at even more important factor than the increase of population in giving Man 
strength and dignity over against Nature, and in opening up to him an endless 
variety of modes of enjoying life, that is to say, of making it yield to him the most 
which its shortness and his own physical infirmities permit. The process by 
which this accumulation has heen carried along is the central thread of history. 
The main aim of a History of the World rust be to show what and how each race 
or people has contributed to the general stock. To this aim political history, 
evclesiastical history, economic history, the history of philosophy and the history 
of science, are each of them subordinate, though it is only through them that 
the process can be explained. 

In these last few pages intellectua) progress bas been considered apart from the 
area in which it has gone on, and apart from the conditiona imposed on it by the 
natural features of that area. A few words are, however, needed regarding its 
relation to the surface of the earth. The movement of civilisation must be 
considered from the side of Space as well as from that of Time. 

Space is a material clement in the enquiry because it has divided the families 
of mankind from one another. Some families, such as the Chinese and the Peru- 
vians, have developed independently ; some, such aa the South and West European 
peoples, in connection with, or perhaps in dependence on, the development of other 
raves or peoples, Hence that which each achieved was in some cases achieved for 
itself only, in other casea for its neighbours as well. The contributions made by 
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ifferent races have, at any mte during the last four thousand years, and probably 
in earlier days also, been very unequal; yet none can have failed to contribute 
something if only by way of influencing the other. Inequality in progress would 
seem to have become more marked in the later than in the earher periods Tudee! 
some races, such a8 thuse uf Australia, appear durin: many centuries, posably owing 
to their isolation, to have made no progress at all They may even have recedut, 

When we regard the cselution and development of Man from the sale of 
his relations to Space, three facts stand vut, the lon of the werkl, the 
overtiow of the more advanced nives, and the consequent chifusion all over the 
workt of what is called Civihsation. 

By the Contraction of the World, TE imean the greater swiitness, ease, and safety 
with which men can pasa from one part of of te apother, or coummmicale with one 
auother actoss great intervening spaces, This has the effivt of takin: the world. 
smaller for most practical purpres, while the alsolute distance im latitude and lone 
gitude remains the sae. The progress of discovery is worth tracy, for shows 
how much larger the small earth wluch wae haewn to the ently nations must have 
seamed to them than the whole earth whieh we know seems te ua ‘The ust ane 
cent records we powess inin Awyna, Egypt, Palestine, and from the Homere 
poems, show how very limited was the range of geouraphical know ledge: poss: ssed 
dy that smatl civileed world from whieh our own cvaeation has des ended, 
Speaking roughly, that knowledge seems in the tenth century the. te have ove 
tended about one thonsand indes in each direction trom the Ischia ef Saez How. 
ever, the best pomt of departure for the peoples af antiqits is the cra ot Heradetus, 
who travelled and wrote ne, 460-140. The linuts of the world ae he brew ab 
were Cadiz and the Strats of Gibmltar on the west, the Danube and the Caspuant 
on the north, the deserts of eastern: Persia on the east and the Sohara on the 
south, with vague tales regarding peoples whe lived beyond, such as Indians for 
beyond Perna and Pygmies beyond the Sahara. Ble repurty, however, not withe 
aut hesitation, a crcumnavization of Afiica by Phanicans in the cerviee of 
Pharavh Necho.  Discosery advanved very slowly for many tenturies, though 
the march of Alexander opened up port of the East, while the cone 
quests brought the far Northwest, ineInding Briain, witha the range of cra. 
lisation ; while oe al voyages, suchas that of Tanne along the const of Weet 
Afciea, that of Nearchus through the Araiuan Sea, and that of Pytheagte the Balt ¢ 
added something to knowledge. Procopras in ab 540 can tellus hte more 
ing the regions beyond Roman influence than Strabo does five and a half contunes 
eatlier. The journeys of Mureo Polo and Rubruquis throw only a posing light en 
the Far East. It i with the Spanish occupation of the Canary bees, begun 
in 1602, anil with the Portnguese voyages of the hfteenth century Uhat the esa 
of modern discovery opens The rediscovery of Americn in 1492, for at had 
been already visited by the Northmen of Greenland and Tecland in the eleventh 
century, and the «pening of the Cape route te India in 1497-1198, were handily 
equal to the exploit of Magellan, whose circurmnavizatun of the globe in 1519-1520 
marks the close of this striking period. Thereafter discovery proceeds more 
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slowly Some of the wles of the central and eouthern Pacihe were not visited till 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and the northwest cuast of Amenca 
as well as the northeast coast of Asia remamed little hnown tll an even later date. 
Those explorations of the mterior of North America, of the interior of Afnca, of 
the interior of Australia and of East Central Asia which have completed our 
knowledge of the earth belong to the nmeteenth century The hret crossing of the 
North American Continent north of latitude 40° was not effected tdl ap 1806 

The desire for new terntory, for the propagation of religion, and above all 
for the precions metals, were the chi f motives which prompted the voyages of the 
fifteenth and siteenth centunes These instyves have remamed operative, and to 
thera has been added in more recent times the spimt of pure adventure and the inter- 
est in acience, together with, m mereasing measure, the eflort to secure trade But. 
the extension of trade follawed slowly in the wake of chscovery China and Japan 
remained almost dosed The poly of Spam soug'it to restru t her American waters. 
to hor own ships, and the commerce which they carried was scanty Communica- 
tions reamed slow and dange rows across the orcans till the introduction of steam 
vessels (1825-1830) Laud transport, though at had steadily mereased in Europe, 
remamed costly ag well as slow till the era of railway constraction began in 1824 
The application of steam as a motive power and of electricity asa means of com- 
munating thought lis been by far the preatest factor m this lony process of 
reducing the dimensions of the world which dates back as fir as the domestication 
of beasts of burden and the invention first of paddles and oais and then of sails. 
The North Amenean Contincnt cin now be crossed in five days, the South American. 
(from Valpuaise to Buenos Ayres) in sty or seven, the projec te Trangandine tunnel 
bemy stil unpierced The Continent which stretches from the Baltic to the North 
Pacific will soon bo traversed im fourteen day« When this Trans-Siberian tine has 
been completed, and its termmhas connected by steim with the ports of Japan, tt 
will be possible, using the eusting routes, to go round the globe m little more than 
fifty days Nora this accelesation of tramat more remarkable than its practical 
rrumUMity, as compared with earher tames, not only from the dangers for which 
Natine ss answerable, but from thove also wlach Man formerly interposed 

‘The merease of trade which has followed im the track first of discovery and lat- 
terly (with ammensely larger voluine) of the umprovement of means of transport, has 
been accompame 1 not only by the seizure of transeccani terntones hy the greater 
evilised States, but also by an outflow of population from those States into the 
mote backward or more think peopled parts of the earth, Somctimes, as in 
the ease of North America, Siberia, and Australia, the emigrants evtingush or 
absorb th» abomginal population Sometimes, as m the cate of India, Alnca, 
and some parts of South Ameren, they neither extinguish nor blend with the 
previous mhalitants, but rule thew and spread what 19 called crilsstion among 
them, — this esihsation consisting chiefly m a knowledge of the mechanical arts 
aud of deathful weapons, accompamed by the destruction, more or less gradual, of 
their pre-exusting behefs and usaces Sometimes again, as mm the case of China, 
and ty some extent alo of the Mussulman East, though political dominion 
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is not established, the process uf substituting a new cnviiation fer the old one woes 
on Jlespite the occasional eflurts of the bachwant people tu nest this pracss Lhe 
broad re-ult 1s everywhere simular | The modern European type of en disation ts 
being diffused over the whole earth, supereding of essentially madifsiu che older 
local types. Thus in a «till more important sense than even thet of comummn as 
tions, the world 1s contricted aud becomes tar nore one than at hel over been 
before, The European who speaks three or four languages can trave] aver nearly 
all of it, and he can find on most of ite habitable coasta, and an many parts even ot 
the lately discovered intenor, the apphances wluch are te hu necessaries of lite 
The world ws in fact becoming an enlarged Europe, so far as the exttnals af le 
and the material side of ensthsition are concerned (The dsorntive fered of 
Nature have been overcome. 

Putting together the two processes, the process tn ‘Time and the proces in 
Space, whuch we have been reviewing, it wall be seen that the men tine ot the 
development of mankind may be described as the Transmission and the Papasan 
of Culture, that 19 to say. of knowledge mitellectual cypmerts The stuck af 
knowledge avulable for use and enjoyment bas boon staathty meteased, and what 
each people avcumulated has been made avaabke for all With this there las 
come Assinilation, the destriction of weaker types of Cavalisation the modtie at 
by constant anteraction of the stronger types, the cre ition of a common type tend- 
ang to absorb all the rest. Aqsinmlation has becu mest complete inthe «phere 
ruled by Natural Suenre, that 19 to sav, im the mater sphere less complete un 
that ruled by the human sciences (mcluding the sphar of political and secu in tt 
tutions), stall less comphte an the sphere ef relagens moral and seri) dead and 
ay respects the products af fiterature and art Or im ather words where cortamty 
of hnowledge 1s attamable and utehity am pre Is contesteble the pracew of 
Assimilation has moved tastest and fiithest 

The process has heen a long one, for its be onmings red hack beyond cur his 
torical hnowledye. So far ay it hes within the ringe of bastary at falls inte two 
periods, the earhet of which supplies an instructive Wustiation of the Jater one 
whih we know Letter The effort which Natwe, that is to aay, the natura) tene 
dencies of Man ay a social being, his been making toward the wmitication of wan 
kind daring the last few centuries, 1 her second great eftert ‘The first was mt 
progress from the time when the most ancient records begin down to the sixth 
and seventh centanes of the Christan era Greek civil n, Which atl had 
drawn much from Egypt, as well as froin Assy ra, Pheenina, and the peoples of 
Asia Minor, permeated the minds and institations (except the legal nestitutions), of 
the Mediterranean and Weat European countries, and was propagated by the govern 
ing energy of the Romans In ite Remanwed form st transformed or alworhed and 
superseded the leas advanced envileations of sll those countries, creatmg ane new 
type for the whole Roman world. With some local diversities, that ty pe pres ailed 
from the Northumbnan Wall of Hadrian to the Cancasua and the desetty of 
Arba The still independent races on the northern frontier of the Empire 
received a tincture of it, and would doubtless have been more deeply sm- 
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‘bued had the Roman Empire stood longer. Christianity becommg dominant at 
a time when the Empire was already tottenng. gave a new sense of umty to all 
whom the Greco-Roman type had formed, extended the influence of that type still 
further, and enabled much that belonged to 1t (especially its relignous, 1ts legal, and 
ita hterary elements) to survive the political demmion of the Emperors and to per- 
petunte itself among practically mdependent States which were springing up ~The 
authomty of Papal Rome helped to carry this sense of umty among civilised men 
throngh o period of ignorance, confusion, and semrbarbartsm which might other- 
wise huve extinguished it. Nevertheless we may say, broadly speaking, that 
the frst eflurt toward the estabhelment of a common type of cavihsation was, 
if not cloned, yet arrested by the dissolution of the Roman Empurre in the West. 
Close thereupon came the mse of Islam, tearing away the Eastern provinces, 
anil creating @ rival type of civilhsation— though a type largely influenced by the 
in co-Roman— whe h held rts ground fur some centunes, and has only recently 
shown that at as destined to vanish 

The beymaings of the second effort toward the unification of civilized Mankind 
may be obaeryed a4 far bach as the eleventh and twelfth centuries Its effective 
amd decisive action may however he asugned to the fifteenth, when the spread 
of hterary and plulowplic culture and the swift extension of maritime daw overy, 
ushered in the modern phase wherein we have marked ite irresistible advance, 
This phase diflera from the euler one both im ats range, for it embraces the whole 
earth and nol merely the Mediterranean Jands, aud m ats bams, for it rests not so 
much upon Conquest and Religwn as upon Scientthe Kuowledye, formative ideas, 
and commence Yet even heiea parallelism may be noted between the aucient 
aud the modern phaw, Knowledge and weas hid brought about a marked aseim- 
Jution of various parts of the ancient world to each other before Roman conquest 
completed the work, and what conquest did way done chiefly among the ruder 
races, So now while at » hnowledye and wens that hase worked for the creation 
af a common type among the peoples of European stock, Conquest has been @ 
potent means of spreading this type in the owtly mg countries aud among the more 
backward races whose terntores the European natiens have served 

‘The diflusion of a few forms of speech has played a great part an both phases, 
Grech was spoken over the eastern half of the Reman would in the second century 
AD, though not to the extinction uf such tongues as Syriac and Fgyptian Latin 
wag sunilarly spoken over the western half, though not te the extinction uf the 
tongues we now call Basque and Breton and Welsh. and Latin continned to be the 
Janguage of relynon, of law, of philosophy, and of serious prove literature in general 
tll the siateenth century $0 now, several of the leading European tongues are 
apohen far beyond the limits of their buthplace, and their wide range bas become 
@ powerful influence in diflusmg Ewopean culture German, Enghsh, Russian, 
Spanish, and French are avatlable for the purposes of commerce and for those who 
read bouhs over mineteen-twentieths of the earth's surface. The languages of the 
smaller non-European peoples are disappearing, in those places where they have to 
compete with these greater European tongues, except in se far as they are a medium 
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of domestic intercourse. Arabic, Chine~c, and im less degre Perman ate the only 
non-European languages which retun a world importance Enghsh, German, and 
Spanish are pre-emmently the three leading commercal languages They grin 
grount on the rest, and it is English that gains ground mest swaftl) The German 
merchant is no doubt even more ubryuitous Of the exprestion be peruutted) than 
is the Enghsh, but the German more frequently speaks English than the English: 
man or American speaks German. 

Tt has already been observed that assimlatwon hay advanced feast nm the sphere 
of instatutions, ideas, and hterature | The question unht indeed be nused whether 
the types of thought, of national character, and of bterurn actualy repre noted 
by the five or six leading nations are net rather tending te become more accent 
ated. The self-consciousness of each nation, taking (he form of prude or sity, 
Jeads ot to exalt its own type and to dwell with satisfaction on whatever diftleren- 
tiates it from other types Nevertheless there are influences at work a che 
domain of practice as well as of thought, which, ceatinga common body ot ey 
ton and a sense of common interest among Intge classes be te ne dy these beading 
nations, tend to Imk the nations themselves together Relygous svinpathy, or a 
common attachment to vertu doctrines, such tt for instance these of Colle: 
tivisns, works in this dite tion among the masses, as the love of seine or ot art 
dova among sections of the mote educated Case As regards the pooples nat of 
European stock, who are broadly speaking, the mor bickwand itis net vet pos 
sible to say what will be che mulience ef the Lurepaae type et culture upen ther 
intellectual development) The niaternl side of then asalpatien will after etn 
conform to the Emopein type, Chouh porhaps te formic that ane net Che te pre 
greswve, and even such fuths ay Buddhism and Islam may dew ther held on 
those who come most mto contact with Europeans But whether the ¢ pooplow 
will produce any new types of thought or art ander the stimulus of Purope as th 
Teutony and Slavs did after they hub for some conta uy contact with f 
telics of Greco an culture, or whether they wall be overherne by and nerds 
amutate and reproduce what Curepeins teach thean, — this sa question for congie 
ture only, ance the date for prdictiod are wanting Wt as aque tron al sprerad 
interest a9 regards the Japanese, the one non-kurepean race wlach living an old 
eribsaton of its own, highly developed on the artistic aude, hay shows an amas 
ang aptatude for appropriating European mistitetions amd ideas Alrcudy a Japan 
ese physiologist has taken ugh rank ameng men of senee hy Iaang ope uf the 
discoverers of the hacillas of the Onental plague. 

One of the questions which both the writers and the readere of a History of the 
World must frequently ash themselves 16 whether the cone of history establiahes 
ageneral law of progress Some thinkers have game ep far as to say that this must 
be the moral of lustory regirded as a whole, anda fow have even anguested that 
without the recognition of such a principle and of a nort af general guid ince of 
human affairs toward thir goal, hi-tors would be unintell gible and the doings of 
mankind would seem littl better than the sport of chance Whatever may 
thought of these propostions as matters of theory, the doctrine of a pencral and 
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steady law of progress is oue to which no histonan ouglit to commit himself. 
His business 1s to set forth and eaplain the facts eva tly as they are; aud if he 
whites in the light of @ theory, le a pretty certam to be unconsciouly sedaced 
inlo giving undue prominence to those facts wluch anake for it. Moreover the 
question 25 in itself a far more cowplex one than the simple word “ Progress” at 
first aught conveys What us the test of Progress? In what form of human ad- 
vance i it ta be deemed tu consat? Which of these forms 1s of the highest value? 
There can be no doubt of the advance made by Man 1m certain directions There 
nay be great doubt as to Ins advance in other directions, There may possibly be 
ne advance, but even retrogression, or at least signs of an approaching retrogre~- 
sitn, in some few directions The view to be taken of the relauve importance of 
these hues of movement is @ matter not so much for the listonan as for the pluloso- 
her, and its discussion would carry us away inte fields of thought not fitted fora 
book Ihe the present Although therefore st 1 true that one chief interest of his- 
tory resides in ita capacity for throwing Light on this question, all that need here 
be sand may be espressed as follows 

There how been a marvcous advance im Man's knowledge of the laws of Nature 
and of luv consequent mastery over Nate 

There has been therewith a great merease in the numbers of mankind, and, on 
the whole, mn the physical vagour of the aserage individual man 

There has been as a further consequence an mumense mcrease in the material 
comfort and well bemg of the bulk of mankind, so that to most amen, takmg the 
Taman race as a whole, necessantes have become case of attamment and many 
ddings which were once laxuries have become necessaries 

Agunat this ts to be st the fict that sume of the natural resources of the world 
me Dung rapidly cxhiusted This woukd at one time have evated alarm, but 
saentiie drovers bave so greatly extended Man’s capacity to utihse other sources 
of natus tl energy that people are disposed te assume that the Joss of the resources 
afor sad will be campensated by further discoveries 

AS respecly Progress other than material, — that re te say, progress in intellectual 
capacity, in taste and the power of enjoyment, in virtue and generally in what 1s 
called Happiness, — every man's view must depend on the ileal which he sets be- 
fore himvelf of what constitutes happiness, and of the relate amportance to happ- 
ness of the ethical and the non-ethical elements which euter te the conception 
Until there is more agieement than new exists or has ever existed on these pomts, 
there is ue use mn try ang to form conclustons regarding the progress Min has mode 
Morovus, 1s admitted that nearly every gain Man makes is accompamed by some 
cutrespanding less, — perhaps a sight loss, set a Joss. When we attempt to ot 
mate the conrparative unportance of these gams and losses questi ns of great ditt - 
culty, both ethical and non-ethical, emerge , and in many cases our experence 6 
not yet suthuient to determme the quantum of Joss There 1s room buth for the 
optinust and for the pessimist, and m arguing such questions nearly every buds 
becomes an optummt or a pewnmat The historian has ne buaness to be either 

There 1s another temptation, besides that of dehvering his open on thee 
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high matters, of which the hrtanan does well to bewute,- Emean the tenipta. 
ton to prophesy. The study of history as a whole, more inevitably than that of 
the history of any particular country or people, suggests forecasts of the future, be. 
cause the broader the teld which we survey the more de we learn te appreciate the 
great and wide-working forves that ate guiding mankind, and the mote therefore 
are we Jed to speculate on the results which these forces, some of them hhely to 
be permanent, will tend to bring about Las tewptaton can seldom have bea 
stronger than it is now, when we see all mankiud brought ante cleser relations than 
ever before, and nore obsiows}y dominated by fores which ate esentiatly the 
same, though varying in their form Yet at will appoar, when the problem 16 
cheely examined, that the very novelty of the present: atuation of the world, the 
fact that our mastery of Nature hay been so rapidly extende T within this century, 
and that the phenomena of the subjugation of the earth by Earope urs and ot the 
ubiymtous contact of the advanced and the backward aices are se uuesataphed in. 
respect of the area they cover that all pred trows nist be ultcred wath the greatest 
caution, and due allowance made ter Clements which may dastarle even the nist 
careful calculations fe may inde d be doubted whether any predictims ot adh te 
nitely poutive hind — predictions that such and sacl thangs will happen— cin be 
safely made, save the obyious ones which ane based on the assumption that exit 
ing natural conditions will remain ter seme tie oparative 

Tahing this asstmption to be a lidinate one it my be predated that populas 
tion wall Continue to merease, at east tall the now waste bat Teabrtabh: parts of the 
earth have been tarmed to account, that aees, expt where there sou marked 
colour line, will Continue te become mtormingled, that the small and weak tices, 
and especially the lower wat af stages, will be absorbed ot che cut, that fewer 
and fewer languages wall be spohon, Unit communications will Leeome oven 
swifter, caster, and cheaper than they an at present, ami that cotamene ant 
wealth will continue te grow, subject pethays to occasional checks trom political 
disturbance 

There are also some negitive predictions on which one may sventate, and 
with a little more confdkamee No new dace Gan appear, exept posabls from 
a fusion of two or mon cust races, of from the diflerents den af a branch of 
an eusting race under new conditic the Anp ricans hase beet te some «ftabt 
extent diflen nuiated from the Pnglish and the Biwaihans from the Portuguese 
(there having been im the latter Gasca Cota adimiytare of negro blond), and as 
the Siberiana of the fature may be a different surt of Rusuaty Nether ony 
new language hhely to appear cveeytn trade purgens Ciike Chinook or pigeon 
English), because the exasung Lingtages of the great pe are diptaly extab- 
shed, aud the process of change within cach af these Languages hues, owing te the 
abundance of printed matter, become now extremely slow Conditions can hurdlly 
be imagined under which such a phenota nen a4 the development of the Rumanie 
aanguages out of Latin, or of Daub and Swedish out of the common Northern 
tongue of the eleventh contury, could recur 

Tt may seem natural to add the farther prediction that the yrrat States and 
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the great religions will continue to grow and to absorb the small ones. But when 
we toug, vopics into which human opinion or emotion enters, we touch a 
new Mind of matter, where the influences now at work msy be too much 

‘ted by new influences to permit of any forecast. Conditions might conceiv- 
‘ably come into action which would split up some or most of the present great 
States, and bring the world back to an age of small political communities. So too, 
though the lower forms of paganism are fast vanishing and the four or five great 
religions are extending their sway, it is conceivable that new prophets may arise, 
founding new faiths, or that the existing religions may be split up into new sects 
widely diverse from one another. Even the supremacy of the European races, 
well asaured as it now appears, may be reduced by a variety of causes, physiolog- 
ica) or moral, when sume centuries have passed. Whoever examines the predic- 
tions made by the most vbservant and profound thinkers of the past will see reason 
to distrust almost all the predictions, especially those of a positive order, which 
shape thomselves in our minds to-day. 


I 
THE IDEA, UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
By DR HANS ¥F. HELMOLT 





1. THE SUBJECT-MATTER AND AIM OF A UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
‘Wurs T acknowledge that I shalt treat of things in a very different manner frum thet, 
adoptal by my predecessors, 1 da x, thanking them ; for it ia they who have opened 
‘up the ruads whieh Youd to the investigatwn of facte wae Correia, 


[ is an error, widespread among inen, to consider that portion of the carth 





which is limited by our intellectual horizon the entire world. ‘To Cate the 

ekder, Rome waa the consummation of all history! and the Chinese call 

their native land the Middle Kingdom, The German chronicler of the tl oy, 
teenth century made nu mention of the Turks; and even in the RUPPHUN I 
century there was scarcely an educated man of wertern Europe who revogniaey 
Resaia as a nation possessed uf equal rights and privileges with his awn. Forta, 
nately the standard for judging eventa in the worll's history hax become far mot, 
comprehensive than would lave been considernt possible a few year ago. Ther, 
fore the time hes come for us to think of auch a work. Universal history ia th 
history of the development of mankind in the aggregate. Freviows worky boaring 
this or a similar title have fallen short of their promise; the relation of any one of 
them to a true universal history is that of the autebingraphy of a man te the 
history of his time, 

It in objected that the foundations are not yet laid firmly enough; that the 
preliminary studies are not yet closed. This doubt, however, is not conclusive. 
The high ideal uf writing a complete universal history will never be attained ; fur the 
more extensive our investigation, the more often shall we discover unexpocted doar 
which open only to mysterious voids and obscurity. Hut there are ample mate. 
rials for a work that only claims to be a proliminary study for a universal history ; 
and the greatest joy of a conscientious worker lies in the thought of that which 
will be accomplished by his successors. Investixations limited to special fields 
have been made in abundance, and, in these, history, according to the true meaning 
of the term, has often enough heen neglecta. The criticism of the work of Vierman 
historians, uttered by Christian Garve just one hundred years ago, is instructive, 
He mentioned two chief faults: 

“Tho first is, that few large histories, embracing an appreciable xpace af time, uniler- 
taken by able thinkers and scholars, have come to completion. Some authors intention 
ally selected selected small, neglected corners of history, upon which they sought to throw light 


TT throughout this and subsequent sections the word * history” (Geschichic) in [requently uned In ite 
hale _ _senitying a 
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and certainty, choosing narrow fields because at the very outset they despaired of their 
lives proving long cnough, or their strength sufficient, for them to deal with the history 
of an entire people, or of an epoch, with the minuteness deemed by them absolutely 
necessary for a historian. Others who in their first draught planned the complete treat- 
ment of a main branch of history, like Horace’s poticr, have seen that which they intended 
for & jug grow into » pipkin upon the wheel, and, wearied by their over-incressing burden, 
have cone to a halt before having travelled half or perhaps the tenth part of the road.” 


Tt is well to avoid auch faults as these, however much they inay have thor- 
oughness to thank for their existence. From conscientious self-limitation, a result 
of modern education, which narrows the field of view and busies itself with the 
painfully minute, arises a disinclination to become master of the threatening excess 
of facta. An attempt boldly to make use of the stored-np material arouses hostile 
criticivin: it is claimed that the work is not historical. The history of the human 
race has ling been considered hy scholars to lie without their province. Univer- 
sality is sumething uulawfal to the present régime of specialists. 

Hut there is no neceamty for heing discouraged by such opposition. The con- 
vietion that universality is the field for scholars is gradually winning its way ; and 
the time has come for alt books and all sciences to be judged according to a 

shiz er standard. In 1893 Robert Péhlmann brought out a history of the com- 
mism and socialism of early times) in which he departed widely from obsolete 
J cnantenin methods; and each one of his later works haa been @ 
Viumph for his broader views and his versatility. In 1895 « section on China 
sppeared for the first time in the sixteenth volume of the “Jahresberichte der 
Jian (Annual of Historical Science); and the establishment 





nf professorships in Sinology in German universities is only a question of time. 

From this point of view — universality — the International Postal Union, the 
Herne Agreement for the Protection of Scientific Property, the Geneva Convention, 
and the International World-Survey deserve special notice. The world is small. 
One hundred years ago, Christian Meiners, with prophetic insight, following a gen- 
eral discourse on the conditions of life on earth and the distribution of ruankind, 
wished to describe and compare with oue another the anthropological differences 
in reees, the extent of civilisations, the conceptions of family and of state, and 
the customs and intellectual capacities, particularly of savage and semi-civilised 
peoples. Karl Ernst von Baer, too, was convinced that unexpected treasures would 
‘be brought to light from a study of the social and intellectual conditions of the 
hitherto uninvestigated uncivilized races. All this can and may be the task of a 
single science, a history of civilisation in the widest sense. Francis Bacon made 
the same demand even in respect to 2 pragmatic history of literature. 

Every profound historical examination of the lives of large social aggregates 
presupposes a knowledge of such methods of investigation as are pursued in pay- 
chulogy, physiology, and ethnology. A competent philosophical training spares 
the historian tedious preliminary searches as to whether, in individual cases, 
domostic economy shall give precedence to religion, or morals to mind. It would 
be useless to attempt to draw a sharp line of distinction between ethnology and 
history, excluding the former from the latter. The existence of historical tradi- 
tions is no sure indication of the muiment when a nation became “historic ;™ 


1 “(eschichts des autikeo Communismes und Socialinues.” Mimben, 1893. 
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according to this conception the Aryans would have te be rekoned amon: the 
unhistoric branches of mankind. Eruest Renan saul traly: * Ther ary dult aluys 
in history, but noe are unfruitful.” The statement that ne great discuvers, na 
Great religion has gone out from Africa mto uther binds ix yet to be proved; Alev. 
quer von Humboldt dixputed the upinion that sane meee of men inust be low 
capable of complete development than other 

Enurupeans are pleased te apeak of negroes as bastante of humanity, 











is at present under the rule of the sn 
Europe the smallest island kingdom posses the farthwat-renching po fos 
thus conceivable that Karl Friednwh Burdach (Rant amd Lote held sitar views) 
couhl say: 

“The tree of mankitul, from the roots and branches of which culture pri 
Tift ita topmoat bough in Europe; and it i destined that the fruit af humanity +! 
to maturity upon this bough; and sts eel shall be walteread over the entire earth,” 











Karl Ernst von Baer went still farther in an oft-quoted nidress of 183 
According to bis opmion the civilisation of Eure, which surprwses that of all 
other continents, shall attain to ts bighest level in the mie folk, Inthe fave 
of this, however, it is well to remember that a lange: munber of clear aghted men 
share the hopes which Adam Mickiewicz, a Pole, places in the future of the 
Slavonic mees. Heinrich von Treitachke’s enthusiastiv utterances Que eat any 
to-day, with the greatest certainty, that, in the futur, the chosen of the peaple of 
European nations anc their deacendants shall be the rulers of wtinost the entire 
earth” — is explicable, however boastful. Exceptmg the imbalitants of Chinn, 
Japan, Western Indi, and Mohammedan Asin, there ae ae ances in euntence 
capable of withstanding for any length of tine the vast saperionty ef Earopean 
Weapons and commerce 

All these prophets commit the blunder of asmming that whieh is temporary 
to be lasting, that which is particular to be universal, Ln at treatise on Ui 
gmphical distriution af cision mstitutions! Alfrol V 
overrating absolute culture, [home nations are able te point te their stipes 
riurity in spiritual development, history teaches that spiritual power way assist ant 
earthly Dettles only when it is based upon sufficiently anne and extensive ecmomic 
foundations, and has sufficiently lange massa of wen nt ite deypowal, Von 
warning for European nations to be on their guard is fully justi 
natter whether the threatening danger ix to be looked for in Ube East, or, iy eon: 
formity with the laws of the progress of civilisation frome enst to west, an the 
West; Europe certainly has before her the exmny Me of the devastation of Asn. 
At the same time there is no necessity for j ng European enalisation from the 
standpvint of the Turk, who absolutely deni “wlvantayges. 

‘(On the other hand, there sry men who consider (he present and. past Sean 
of European races to create and to maintain states, a retrograde 
period of transition, and that a gradual obliteration of Loundaries and. tue 
differences — already indicated here and there — must follow. Held 
that the end will be the establishment of harmeny and balance between the 


4 Dee Kulturforimen end ihre grographische Verbreitang”. Mr itwes's Gengrapliate YZ tulintt, 
Pe Jabrgang. Leipsig, 1897. 
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various forms of progress ; Schiftle looks upon agreement and concord as a higher 
step, as a sign of true civilisation, compared with the barbarities of war, and es 
the goal of the highest developed individuals. “Nation” will Le superseded by 
“International” Then we should have only the question to answer: Has Russian 
or Engtish the better prospect of becoming the future universal language? It is 
twarcely possible for all men to accept such theories of @ return to primitive unity 
ani dreary uniformity. Then those, too, would be wrong who consider the sum of 
life of civilised Man t consist in labour and in war— who say, Remove all 
antagotiisim and all must languish. At preseut, Truth mocks the endeavour for 
8 universal prosperity of peoples and harmony of nations. According to Emet 
vou Lasaulx, every great advance in the history of the world is closely associated 
with a conflict between European races and ideals, and Asiatic or African oppo- 
nents; it is thus quite evident that he believer in the truth of the aphorism of 
Heraclitus; “War is the father of all” Whichever of these views— each very 
fine frum its own standpoint, but bitterly opposed to the others — may be the 
Fight one, every man must settle for himself: the duty of the historian is but to 
supply firta foundations upon which other inquirers may base further argumenta. 

Polybias and Machiavelli have shown that a nation or a reigning house is cer- 
tain to decline ns noon on it has completely expanded within the limits assigned to 
it. Thus, when a state is at the height of its prosperity, it is already approaching 
exhaustion ; for it hua performed its office. We also have Plato's cycles of govern- 
ment, before which all human comumnities tremble— with the one exception of 
the Roman Catholic Church, if we are willing to agree with Macaulay and Lasaulx. 
But science must not occupy itself with the considertion of fanciful theories, The 
faithful Christian and the despairing pessimist learn very different things from 
history: In the year 47 Bc. the famous words, Vent, ridi, rici, were uttered ; in 
1847 a.n. Chariew V. said, ° T came, 1 saw, God conquered.” While one man sighs 
that he waa ever horn, another, convinced of the reasonableness of an existence with 
which he stands in inseparable action and reaction, order his thoughts according 
to the current of life, and weaves the determinations of his own “ free" will into 
the harmony af the whole. Nevertheless each considers his own wisdom alone to 
be authentic — a result of narrowness of view. 

(nly he who, free from prejudice, studies every branch of mankind, excluding 
none because it “has no history,” avoids this error. It is not always necessary for 
a roce to have played o brilliant part on the world’s stage in order to awaken 
the interest of the writer of univenal hixtory. Just as frequently as the saying 
“Much ado about nothing” has proved itself to be true in the lives of men, do 
givat effects arise from small causes. Just as Quintilian stigmatised as uneleas the 
rummaging through of old compilations for this or that auan’s sayings, 80 Vives, 
the firet historian of civilisation, cared to know but little about wars and battles, 
of which the greater number were mere robberies, but very reasonably desired to 
chronicle the events of peace, the acquisitions of the intellect, of wisdom and expe- 
riouoe in life, which, together with forethought, understanding, and judgment, 
accomplish deeds af universal, lasting value. Such great actions, however, do not 
arise frou nothing; they have their sources. For this reason, accounts of all oocur- 
Tences that have taken place in past times must be incorporated, so far as they are 
necessary to the knowledge of later happenings and are indispensable as links in 
achain of events, Often, where superficial examination suspects no connection, 
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there are, in reality, sequences of caus and effecta which must be traced out 
and followed. There w not in the world a single people, unmixed, consisting uf 
but one race. 

To be sure, the Inw vf conservation of enenzy i not to be apphed to ethnology 
cal problema. Vico has already proved that our culation fs not fundamentally 
Babyloman, a¢ has been maintained For culture 1 got paseed on, hhe a deport, 
from people to poople , and what as of value in a nation’s production se seldom 
transmitted to ite heirs unimpaired 


“The jackal howls in Ephesus where Herechtus and Paul once preached, thorna 
flourish and @ few starved barbarians cower in the matte halls of a hundred cities an 
Ana Minor, tho ands of the desert are blown about the gantens af the guile af Cy rend” 


Thus Ulnch von Wilamowitr-Mollentorf described the decay of a bygh civaluas 
taon in his spinted address on * Perialy of the World History“! Truly, only 
that which is maternal may be destroyed The intellectual products of ageing 
uations are absorber by younper stat ly then to be handed on — puriied of 
vitiated — to atall later peoples What we have subented from oor fathers we 
Touat earn, that we tay posses it, upon thie reste the coherence of univeral 
history = The culture-produeiy labour of humamty, mdecd the very hfe of 
society, Consista n yuning passesuen of the old and an appropriating at te olf 
Together with the new, much renwuns that sold this mankanl increnes accord 
ing to the number, perhaps alse acconiing to the value, of its institutions and 
customs, Total existence becames ennehed by itself and through ielf Then 
fore Wilhelm von Humboldt «peaks of the production of intellectual power, — int 
always newer and often Iugher forms, of the varying afextations of thi 
spiritual power, and of the source of the contmuity af ph ta tn narhind, ay 
the truly creative forces working in con ened channels of hnman deselaprment 
Knowledge of the coherent of untveral history may therefor only be gathered 
from an acquaintance with the development of all races However abundant. the 
traditions of a peoples may be, its desclopnent i by no maine necrsaasiy typical 
of al! He alone values things a conhng to their true worth who, in Lhe words of 
Montaigne, “ has before lnm the sabhuae preture of our wother Natare i ber came 
plete majesty" He then alve contributes to the attamtuent of that end which, 
according to F Max Muller, 16 the lughest weal of humanity on earth, |“ ta atinly 
Man, to know Inm, and to learn te fove him wath all his weaknesses and folly” 
“With bis weaknesses and fully" As for this, we reject every telvotogi al view 
at the very beginning ft is not wise te force universal history ante a nyaten of 
philosophy , and forced at would be, te deduce universally salul laws from the 
course of historical events, and then te apply them back to loatory ateelf in tum 
The philosophy of history and the discovery of Jaws of evolution are two destinet 
sciences; mm reality, however, every philosophy of history finally takes up the tank 
of searvhing for all that it may find conformable to Lwin the hasten raw niatertal 
Yet it not the duty of the hustonan to wate a philosephy of history (ne inlogy, 
according to Paul Marth), for, an was long age sveognimed by Thomaa Halles, 
philosophy, deduced from reason, and htory, founded pm expenence, have 
nothing to do with each other The plulowphy of history may be an indipen- 


1 inte rar Fever des Gc bartetay wince Mayevtat dis Kessers und Konigs am 27 Januar 07 
Weltpenoden * Cottangen [1897] 
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sable requirement, and the summit of all higher education ; however, it is not for 
the historian to discover the scheme of the universe. 

Every philosophy of histery is @ product of the past, usually the moet recent 
past. For this reason cach latest philosophy of history comes to maturity in a 
somewhat different manner than did its predecessor; although almost all of them 
make their appearances attended by pretentious broods of dogmas, Were the 
philosophy of history really su justified as it asserts itself, then there must be an 
all-embracing, binding system for the explanation of the universe. This would 
incorporate truth; truth can only be one and indivisible Humboldt said very 
clearly and well that the end of history is the realisation of that principle, or idea, 
which tannifusts itself through humanity; but what this principle, or idea, is, and 
how it inanifests itself, that he did not say. Nevertheless it is here that the 
greatest difficulty lies; for in answering this question each of as brings with him 
his own personal conception, The philosophy of History disturbe and troubles 
with ita subjectivity the objective conception, the pure science, deduced from the 
course of all past events. Knowledge of that which has been called the causal 
nexus uf history must suflice ; what lies heyond atands on too slender aupporta. 

Shortly after Alexander the Crvat captured Echatana, the Athenian philoso- 
pber Demetrius Phalereus wrote: 

“1, filly years ag, @ god had foretold the future to the Persians and to the Persisn 
hing, or to the Macedonmns aud te the king of Macedonia, would they have indeed believed 
then that tolay scarcely more woukl remain of the Persians, to whom almont the entire 
earth wax once subject, than their name, and that the Macedonians would acquire the sov- 
ereignty of the world —the Macedonians of whom in former times hantly the name wae 
huown?) Truly fortune in onatable; it onder all things contrary to our expectations and 
exhibits its power in most miraculous dixpensations, Now it has given the glory of the 
Persians te the Macedonians in onter to show men that it hes granted them but tho usu. 
fruct of all thene porweonions, which they may enjuy until it is pleased to deereo otherwise,” 
And when Cwsar beheld the Germans of the Rhine, he would scarcely have con- 
sidered it: possible that but « few centuries later the Roman Einpire should be 
destroyed or --it can also be looked upon in this way — have new life infused into 
it hy their deweendanta ‘Tacitus was more susceptible to presentiments in this 
dinction. “In order to know what a nation is going to hecome, frst of all we 
must know its past,” said Gaston Hoiasier ; “that is the service which history per- 
form for as." Development is not an uninterruptedly progressive movement ; it 
is not a process to which the word “ progress” may be applied — progress, indeed, 
leaves a decidedly teleological after-taste behind it. 

Not Vicu's ¢ Provvedenza," Lilienfeld's “ Idea of God” as the highest integra- 
tion of the emotions, Ruer's “ Moral Perfection,” Herder’, Kulb’s, or the Russian 
N. Syrkin’s “ Humanity,” Bluntschli's “ World-State,” embodying material, visible 
Man, Ludwig Stein's “Peace of Nations” and “Social Culture-State,” or Johann 
Unold’s “ Moral Constitution of the World” brought about by the greatest capacity 
of the greatest number —can satisfy the historian as the end of all events, in spite 
of the noble sentiment that lies at the bottom of every conception of history asa 
glorification of God’a works, Leopold von Ranke separated progress into ideal and 
taaterial; tho former, crystallised in great spiritual tendencies, must pursue its 
awn way, excluding from itself the growth of material development through the 
mechanical arts, aud, in any case, 0 far as morals are concerned, hes ceased to 
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exist since the beginnings of Christianity, On the other hand, Karl Exwt von 
Beer is convinced that the progres which leads to the gual of all Listery wri to 
the perfecting of the whole of mankind m every direction, intellectually amd. even 
more, morally, —a labour which would contume through etermty Each one of 
the foregoing thevries is 8 personal convi tien; they are the articles of faith of 
more or leas sinal} communities. We certainh have ne reason te condemn dog: 
mas on their own account, hut to annes an eleventh to ten formulas of bel an 
not right. 

Knowledge based on experience is more valuable than all «peculation ‘Ta tw 
eure, Paul von Lilienfeld beheved that he hud div ove the way toa law of 
development in uuwersal history im his“ Phoughts on the Sectl Sewnee of the 
Future ;"* but even he must acknowledge that the world « history lacks ¢ 
Ulrich von Wilamowits infers from a coutemplation of the history of 
progressive movement that rounds ateclf into a cycle, this he Jooks upon ae ty pe 
cal, maintaining that uniseral history & compared of a lauted number of such 
rotations. Plato, and Vico who penmts bis watch to run down and then wands st 
up again, were of the same opmion. Should they be given preferenve over others 
for that reason?) He whe hke Karl Frednch Burdach Woke pon ull Muetan 
tions and disturbances in development as immaterial, who the Karl Ernst von 
Baer, or Herder, in the lnat part of his“ Outhnes of a Philesephy of History 2 ners 
even in religious intolerance and persecution, in slavery aid Varios other atm 
ties, only a tinally resultant blessing; or, bhe Ernst wee something 
divine in war,— may truly be convinced of the nghtness of the theery of an unuter- 
rupted progresmon. Tn this respect Jean Dodie calls Lerhmi’s smiling optim 
vividly to mind, The intellectual opponents of these kindly philumophers are tle 
pessimists —the Rayles and the Schopenhauers There are series men who con 
stder it superheial to maintain that modern civilsation coukl have Dronght peuple 
nearer ty One another through the inventions of printing and the stean engine, 
thus conquering the cnvilsation of antiquity. Moreover a thenaght intrudes hens 
Uiat munt be kept out of the field of history — the question as te the amount of 
felicity to be attamed as evolution advances, Happinews asa conceplion that has 
nothing to do with historical investigations. 

Tn the preface to his history of Wallenstein, Ranke hints that every tan op. 
pears almost as the expreasion of a universal tendency, or spartt, which alan evide 
spert from him. This thought, which recurs in almost all the liter works of the 
great master of German histomagraphy, and is called Ranke’s Wenlugy (fdicndehir >, 
sa also easily to be recognised an Lanaulx’s Spint of the Tine (Zerfgrist), the 
involuntary, objective spiritual power which controls all contemporaries Wilheluw 
Wunde turns it to philosophic account when he says that the single serentifie 
tank of a universal hustory is te point out the spintual forces by which histori al 
evente are governed. It is from fustory restric ted to a apectal anbyert that we mss 
obtain material for historical critivisin and imterpretation ; the peculiar nersice of 
universal history lies only in the philosophic treatment of the whole Ranke’s 
attempt to unify the histories of the old civilised peoples of the East sn conferu 
ity with the religious ideas by which they were dominated, is a mudel for such 
an undertaking. Unfortunately, Wundt himself admits that the dithcultws of a 
3 “Gedanken uber die Sockalwisenschaft der Zukunft.” Kudolatadt, 1473-79 
4 4 Jéeen gar Philosophin der Osechichte der Mewachhert.” Rigs und Leipmg, 1764~#t, te. 
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universal historical representation of spiritual forces must increase as time goes 
on. But it is not sufficient even to aay this; the task, according to the philoso- 
pher's idea, simply cannot be brought to completion. Henry Thomas Buckle, 
who experienced the shipwreck of such a plan, spoke the following moving words 
respecting it: 

“ And Jet him toil as he may, the aun and noontide of his life shall pass by, the even- 
ing of hie daya shall overtake him, and he himself have to quit the sceue, leaving that 
unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete.” * 


No one may master the whole of history; it will not yield to the power of one 
conquoror, Karl Lamprocht waa fully justified when, in hix polemical treatise on 
the old and the new tendencies of the science of history? he said: “We must not 
fail to rocugnine that these doctrines [Ranke's Ideology] rest primarily on the stand- 
point of personal helief, and only secondarily on that of scientific investigation, 

In order that a universal history be accepted aos scientific, it mest remain 
neutral. 

‘Tho reader who is nuable to do without dogmas may frame his own articles of 
Delief by working over in his mind the mw muaterin) — the whole world is included 
in it, It is not every one who brings such a firm conviction with him as did Karl 
Ernut von Baer, who believed he had perceived that the idea of creation lay in the 
finn) perfection of the human race. A clever sketch after the manner uf Roling- 
broke’s “ Letters on the Study and Use of History” ix of but little consequence; 
very different, however, the building of a sure foundation. Speculation as to the 
end of all eventa is not history. For all our searching and for all our knowledge, 
even were we to devote a lifetime te the former and to the attainment of the 
latter, we may never approach nearer to the ultimate cause. Therefore Karl Emst, 
von Raor is logical when he speaks of his anthropological confession of faith. His 
Pantheistic Destiny, that orders the course of history, is a sort uf counterpart iden 
to that of Ranke; Von Baer knew “ nothing more attractive than an investigation 
of the sublime powers that urge Man on in his development.” Whoever maintains 
that progress from lower to higher activities of civilisation ix necessary, because 
civilisation increases as the land in organized and opened up to the sea, and that 
development is more rapid in temperate climates, where there are a greater number 
of races sharing civilised institutions in common,—that man has, without doubt, 
intelligently followed the course of history; but in tho final summing-up there 
remains, nevertheless, a large amount of original individual opinion, 

Wilhelm Roscher infers that the development of mana intelligence arisea from 
the natural sources of everchanging history, thus calling Buckle to mind. Otto 
Gildemeister has discovered that public opinion on moral subjects has herome more 
elevated. Paul von Lilienfeld perceives a “ potentiation af forces, a higher differ- 
entiation and integration of the social nervous system anid social inter-cell aub- 
stance“ in the course of the history of mankind. On the other hand, we find in 
Fondinand Lassalle’s sketch of national economy, which contains his views on the 
philosophy of history, that progress signifies the actual growth and expansion of 
the idea of liberty in human-kind. He perceives « silver thread that runs through 
history in the fact that the sphere of private possession of property is constantly 
4 = History of Civilinetion in England.” Ed. 1869, Vol. IIL. p. 188. 
© + Alte und nee Richtuagen in der Geschichtewiasrcscheft." Berlin, 1294 
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becoming more hited, and that, converely, the territory without thie aphen: is 
growing more and more extenuve Thx 36 certamly iygetions, perhape oven cor 
fect from the standpomt of a historian of justice, yet st renaamy one ded in any 
care, Consequently this line of thought 1s quite as inadmissible as, for example, 
Werner Sombart's Ithening of the worlds history te a atrungehe for food and for the 
powession of food-prducmg lorahties In truth, a hinge part of the hetory of the 
work! consists of battles and wars. but surly net all of ut. Whoever demea this 
demven realty 

The attempt to obtam a knewkedge of all phenomena, at the same tine start. 
ing out from a certain fixed point of view, remunls one of the following antire by 
Frednch Theodor Vircher, a disciple of Heyel 


“Providence, mn thy works 
We ay peresive thy exmtonme,. 
Indeed, thou art often obscure, — 
Here, on the contrars, manifest.” 


Ta ninet caces a preqgressive imvestigation leads to the paunifal discavers that the 
origival assumption has not possessed the significance at bestaatinbated toa On 
Manh 24, 1877, Du Ron-Rey mond, an address on the history af cial ation 
and natural scence,! defended the propontion that the trie Inston of eamkund + 
contained in the histery of the natural a wnees For the trac history ef Maa is 


“that which, together with all his vietsituser, abummations, and rut y 
ws Fis gradual uphftiug from half bratediness, hie advance in the arte ind nt 
increasing domunen aver nature, hee duly smproving welfare, hin cam emcepation from tn 
fetters of supersiition, —in a wond, his constant approach to that whieh angkor nen 
human.” 


This sounds very like the claun cf Vives, alec rdy cited, and we may rend: nen 
thing similar im Kapp’s “ Blementa of a Plulesaphy of Techmea © the whole 
history of mankind, when Closely vvatuiped, finally resales itelf into a history 
of the invention of sinproved aplements Unfortunately, a sul] lower exmmini 
ton convinces us that thie dehghtfully sumple solution doen nat holt good be 
cause ab 16 indebted for sts bemy to a onesmded view of a portion of the hfe af 
to-day. it considers only the marvellous technical progress of the minetesnth 
century. Kapp apparently agrees with Pasweal, Schopenhauer, Ranke, and many 
others in beheving that the spintual beauty of a work by Sophodea cannot hy any 
younbihty be surpassed, and that matenal enltur: only - that as, the world of 
outward appearances, modes of Tife and unstitutions, matraments and tools ny 
become richer and more inantfold — Aceording to this beef Man wall not increase 
in winlom, goudness, or in spintual welfare Such porely personal entime uta, 
utterances from the world of emotion, have no place im a umveral jistery 

Tt us true that history may not he wnitten from an entirely objective pont of 
view. Objectivity 1s practically nothing more than the effort te cause euler tive 
Prejudives to retire on favenr of nmpartiality, which ever floata before the mind's 
eyeasan ideal. At all events it 18 never attained by any one whe, intentionally 
and throughout, permits hin personal opinion to intrude = Therefore, although st 
represents an active demand of the feelings, Wundt’s propomtion inust be reyected 

“¢ altargewhu hte and Natareieenehaft, em Vorteng, "et  Leipeng, 1878. 

41 “Grendlinien einer Platcsophis der Teehuik.” Braunechwrsg, 1877 
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Thus the perils to which a philosophy of history would be exposed in the hands of 
a Schellmy or a Bunsen will be avoided front the very beginning. Herder also, 
although he would not hear of “ concealed designs of a ugher power” or a “ hidden 
scheme of Providence” in a history, was yet unable to break from the tentacles of 
a plilesophic-untustoric conception. The pleasures of an attempt to disentangle 
the threads are too seductive. He who, like Eduard Meyer, believes history —“ in 
the restrictei sense ” — to be the struggle of the individual for freedom from tradi- 
tion and uniformity ; who, like Kant and Lord Acton, understands universal bis- 
tory to be the development of the conception of Freedom; or, with Alexander von 
Humboldt, apprebends the goal of mankind to be the free development of spiritual 
power, — draga philusuphic 1deas into history, has preconceived opinions, and falls 
back upon teleological notions. However, eighty years ago, Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt declared thut the teleological cunception of history will never attain to the 
actual truth as lo the destiny of the world. 


“Ends, aa men call them, do not ext; the destinies of the human race roll on 
ns stieams flow from a mountain to the sea; as grass and herbage spring up in the fields; 
as the larva of certain insucts 430 cocoons about themselves and become butterflies; as 
mitions drive others before them and are themselves driven, destroy and are themeslves 
xwopt away; ... not the amputed designs of a strange, imperfectly felt, and yet more 
muperfeetly known being, gathered from the defective knowledge of a few thousands of 
youn, but the power of Natwe and of Man is what we must recognise in history.” 


Nature and Man are the two chief makers of history ; their mutual action and 
reciprocal influences bring to pass all that comes to pass. 

And how has all come to pass? Upon this hinges the writing of history. 
Nor ay it the taxk of the historiographer, but that of the philosopher, the essayist, 
the atist, to answer the captivating question, Why? Indeed, fear of teleology 
muy be a weakness, and, as such, 15 not to be praised. But it us no less evident 
that the teleological conception will enslave all who call history an art for its own 
she. Tt bunas the brand ef mdividual prejudice on its forehead. Diodorus Siculus, 
the firt telovlogiat with whom we are acquainted, 18 a proof of ths with lus 
“utthty.” To maintam that the lustonan should set down the persunal concep- 
tion of the workl which he has, with more or less difficulty, won for himeelf, is 
false; on the contmry, he must exert all his power to escape from hin own 
ephemern] xleas, that must constantly change as time goes on. The historian 
should he independent m every respect; consequently he should be independent 
of hin own self, Its true, as Lord Acton remarked in 1895, that — 


“the atromgent aud most impressive personalities, hke Macaulay, Tiuers, and the two 
Hivalest of living writer, Mommeen and Treitechhe, project their own broed shadows 
upon their pages. ‘This 1s a practice proper to great men, and a great man may be worth 
several immaculate historians, Otherwise there is virtue in the saying that = historian 12 
econ at his best when he door not appear.” # 


And the more exclusively « historical work rests upon its sources, the more lasting 
and effective will it he 

Tn his « Discourses and Contemplations on Religion,” ? Moriz Carriere com- 
municates “ thoughts in prison ” which had been given to him in confidence by a 


144 Lecture on the Study of History, delivered at Cambridge,” etc, London, 1896, p. 30. 
2  Relugroes Reden aad Betrechtungen fur des deutache Volk.” Lewpeig, 1850. 
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German republican, who had written them down during the apring of 1836. The 
following beautiful passage occurs in them : 


* The world knows that it is guided by divine winlom, amt that ite goal ia humanity, or 
an allembracing community in complete harmony with the will of Gud, s community that 
recognises ard fulfils that law given by God iu acconlance with which each intivntual 
feels himself to be a member of the whole, and includes all his brother men in helpful love." 


This is a magnificent belief; but unfortunately it cannot be looked upon ast 
sally binding. A conception that ix only valid in part must on ne account be 
permitted to huve a determining influenve on the moulding of a work on univeral 
history. This statement, moreover, is aupported by a tram of thought donved 
from Karl Lamprecht’s “Old and New Tendencies in Historical Science.” Accord- 
ing to this, a world is represented, one part of which is compreheumble ta our 
reason ; the other part, however, must still he considered an vatending beyond 
reason: yet all the while human thought imperatively mquirva know ledys of the 
unknown, even though this knowledge may, perhaps, not be attained until we 
reach a far distant or indefinitely distant hervafter. Tn that case, however, the 
maintenance or deve) pnt of a supernatural system for the explanation uf the 
continuity of history is cither no longer conceivable or ix onty te be locked upon 
as a retrogression, If the premises were other than ban assumptions, the conc li 
sion would be convincing. Thus, there is still no necessity for our relapsing inte 
the sophistry lately become popular among those materintuts whe fool themee)ves 
obliged to write universal history without menting a name. A powerful coun. 
terpoise to such exaggeration i4 the work of a man to whom the world's hustery 
was nothing more than a series of biographies of great men — Carlyle One could 
scarcely comprebend the Seven Year’ War or the Hundred Days without their 
quotas of heroes. 

However perfect a monistic conception af the world may appear in theory, it 
cannot be carried into practice. Tt will never be possible to extablish throughout an 
uninterrupted continuity of cause and eflect; therefore, in apite of Hobbes, there 
will be room cnough left in which to include beth human “ freedom 
Wilhelm von Humboldt savt very honestly: “ Universal history i 
sible unless there be a power that guides rules the world.” Whence may the 
historian derive the strength necessary iv opler that he may represent wdeas whieh, 
according to their very natury, lie without the realm of the fmte ¢ Even when 
the greatest conceivable success has been obtained frem investigation, t includes 
a comparatively insignificant number of posnbilities only, atta fo an approx 
mation —-the very thing that is hidden to the objective historian,  Possilalities 
are not reslity; and knowledge of the relationship of realty to ponsibibly i 
granted to no mortal —not ever to the natural acientist. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, in his Litheck address of September, 1895, openly confessed 
that the theory of motion alone is insufficient. Thin mechanieal conception of the 
world, which had until then served as a dogina, finally reduced all phenomens 
toa movement of atoms, regulated accordiug to the same laws that govern the 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Indeed, there is necessarily incongruity twtween 
the eternity of phenomena and the finiteness of our intelligence; for every seien- 
tific generalisation leaves something over unexplained. Keality denies the truth of 
conceptions deduced from laws. Together with that which is constont, exists that 
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which is mutable, and reality arises from a double action—that of the mutable 
upon the constant, and that of the constant upon the mutable. To be sure, in physical 
‘experimenta, we have succeeded in reducing to a function the possibilities of varia- 
tion from mathematical certainty ; and science may hope gradually to narrow this 
field of error. But to determine clearly the nature of the mutable iteelf will always 
Ve impossitilc, Typical phenomena are far more conclusive when they have to do 
with the natural scionces than when they are connected with the human mind; 
becauno in the latter case the latitude for individual variations and their combina- 
tions in extraordinarily wide. In order to make this clearer, we may say that before 
certain recurrent phenomenn in the lives of nationn may be considered typical, or 
adduced ax “ laws,” binding in all cases, together with the constant factor, not only 
one, but a whole series of variable factors must be known. Certainly history hes 
scarcely deduced one singh’ proven and undisputed law of human development. 
What we call laws are in most cases facts, among which we must first investigate 
in order that the law be found. Whether, with the ussintance of an accurate obser- 
vation of aggregates, and @ methetical, consistent series of statistics applicable to 
history, we shall some day xucceed in deducing laws, is as yet unknown. Thus it 
in unscientific to maintain that this or that must happen in consequence of the 
fulfilment of one or another preliminary condition, “Necessity” is a theory that 
belangs to the past. 

It in enough to recognise that Columbus and Linnseus had chicfly the world of 
their day — their contemporaries — to thank for their discoveries, which were not 
opoch-making through either of them, but in spite of them,— in fact, became 
epoch-making after their tines were past. “The handful of snow that loosens 
itself from the mountain top will not become an avalanche unlesa the whole snow- 
mann over which it ylides ix disposed to fall.”? But to claim, or even to attemyt 
to prove, aa did Karl Ernst von Baor, that the conditions and affairs of the time 
accomplished all, and that Columbus and Linneus did little more than lend their 
names to their discoveries, is to strain the {neta of history. Tt is scientific to 
endeavour to reomnine the causal connec of historical happenings ; but all that 
ia beyond belongs no longer to scientite Instory : it lies within the province of 
philosophical investigation. The historian has but to define the limits of indi- 
vidual freedom. These are to be found in the so-called practical affairs of life. 
Gustav Ruimelin had very good reasons for doubting if — of the thousands of men 
who made it 2 question of life or death whether there were (wo natures in Christ 
or one, and whether his being was synonymous with that of the Father or only 
analogous to it — ninny had a more intimate acquaintance with the nature of the 
dispute than a practical understanding of the material gains or losses which the 
one solution or the other would have in store for them. Already, a half-century 
ago, Hana Christian Grated was sensible of the bonds that oppress all men, when 
hw said that the development of intellect to which every individual inhabitant of 
the world attains, results from a combination of his own activity and the influences 
which the entire contemporary world has had upon him, and that that part of his 
surroundings which is made up of his feliow beings has, according to the rule, had 
the lergeat share in supplying these influences. The conditions and circumstances 
of our environment are inexorable necessities for exch one of us—even for a 
Luther or a Bismarck. 


© Rarl Friedrich Burdech. 
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Therefore the conception of history in the aggregate, represented by the views 
of Karl Lainprecht, requires that, befor: all, the sequence of combpeychic ten 
dencies, the vanous * ages” of erilsation, be established Were thie accomplished 
for several nations, une mught beleve that, by dmaing comparisons, knowledge of 
euch phenomena as are isolated, and of such as are tecurtent in the hyes of pooples, 
wight be discoveral From this it would follow that canees and effete are pani 
tegether scconhing to certam laws , and starting out fron a hes of auch compart 
suns, Increasing our knowledge step by step, we should succedd i writing the ann 
versal hustory of the future. Three wonld invedlve the discevery of “upon what 
furves universal development (which arses fran Ue sequence uf nation ia tine, 
anil their common geographical relations, as well ns from the civiheng influences 
peoples have had upon one another the Litter dey Vath upon their reaper. 
tave times and locahties) nesta’ However, the mabsation of thie lofty adenl i, 
unfortunately, practivally rmposable this tee chthealt a task for one ian, atl at 
cannot be the work of an academy ora umien of societies | Mat rok cotiguarae 
son uf the eras of cruiteation of vanous nations wonkl scarcely afterd the parallel 
canes which are fint necessary in order that “laws” aay be established sw h 
high expectations atv always confronted by our variable factor, ft dismyanted 
and typical epochs -— such as the alteruating double periods af Saint Samet for 
example - are adduced, :t only signthes a vinlence te truth Laview and Rau 
baud’s “Histor Génémle” may were ae ian ecunple in this, haxtercal life cn 
earth since the end of the fourth century C0 hus preceded in confornaty with the 
history of the French people. 

There must be ne meaing link in the chain of reciprocal mflucnees Tf bfedow, 
savage, or turpul races, that apparently have ne listery or have produced no realte 
are drawn within the circle of otsersation, atin rarely ontindy due te general 
human interest — akin to the wntum natal fancy of the cightecath century = orto 
fear lest valuable traditions, if not collected new, may sooner or later completely 
disappear, or even toa childlike joy im gathenng together all sorte of memornida 
Races have exerted influences upon neqhbouring peg nf which a je wal 
exaiination capnot form even a conjectum, Thon tre that the extent of sinh 
irradiations is not always no clearly to be grvgesd as it ny be from an eapesition 
of the nation-uniting actisity of a Matthew Aruekd ora Thea darlvde En ather 
cases we must be content te know that we have broken the roads te fuller 
knowledge. 

Tt is quite conceivable that up to the present day but little snfermation has 
‘been desired about South Sea Islanders and negran— the paris thes have played 
in the human drama not having been prec mely the most briflant, but it inex, 
cusable w exclude the imbabitanta of India, ur, deed, all the nices of casters Asia, 
from a true universal history, or to reduce the lastory of Amenca te a anianiry 
of events ander such headings aa “Te overy and “War of Independene” 
These are only methods for escaping dithe ulties which arise from tmperfert how. 
ledge of from narrowness of new troly reuarkable phenomena when we conuder 
that more than a hundred year ago Herder wrote bas * Outlines” Even Hanke’ 
“Vaivernal Histury.” apart fron its having been left a fragioent, can be locked upon 
only an retrogressive. Vou Wilatsuwite sand au bite already cited addreans? 
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“We cannot but greatly admire how this comprehensive intellect was able to pierce 
through the whole development of the Christian Erm; and hanlly will there be another to 
follow in his atepa. Subjectively it was perfectly justifiable for him to precede the main 
part of hia history, which he commenced when s very old man, with a sketch of ancient 
tisnes; and it waa completely in harmony with his views, which had been acquired two 
generations before, to call his work « unfversal history. But it would be a great mistake 
and indolenor, as well as our national banality, would put it lo evil nee — if, out of reapret 
for a great mau’s name, the temple of history were to be tained upon the civilisations of 
the Homan and Germanie peoples, earlier times being permitted to eerve only aa a vesti- 
ule, By thie an understanding of civilisation would simply be eradicat«t.” 


Tf the single correct conclusion in reapect to universal history be drawn, no 
cocurrence of the past is without interest fur us, The sources of bygone eventa lie 
still farther back in time: thorefure prehistoric ages should also be taken into con- 
sideration. Bolingbroke said: * However closely affairs are linked together in the 
progression of governments, and how inch suever events that follow are depend- 
ent on those that precede, the whole connection diminishes to sight as the chain 
Tengthens, till nt lust it seems to be broken.”! But Bolingbroke did not say that 
we shoukd anticipate time, and wilfully war asunder the lengthening chain. Thus 
his evidence has only to do with the execution. The wish to penetrate to the 
very leginnings of all history is presumptnons; unstable speculations as to early 
conditions and affairs should not be given place in a history. It would be foolish 
ulways to infer common origin, derivation, or translation of civilisation, from the 
general sitaiturity of remains belonging to the Stone Age. In many cases, merely 
the grades of culture, or the environments of those who produced the remains, were 
similar, Tt wonkl, however, be profitable to investigate to how great an extent 
funtumental idens, dissimilar in themselves, grow to resemble one another, owing 
to their origins being constituted alike; and, conversely, to what degree funda- 
ntal ideas Ine Jikeness to one another owing ta differences in their original 
underlying sourves, To treat of the same gener} truth in its application to differ- 
ent groupe can onty xbarpen the insight and broaden the view, At a result, rela- 
tionshipa between races, which would not have been considered possible in past 
tines, may be deduced. Tn this we are no Songer as timorona as we were ten 
ayo, Only through such a course may that buly of statistirs desind by Adolf 
Vastion for the classification of the atore of ideas and thoughts hell Ly different 
peaplen be obtained. 





2, ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAL 
AN Kehuologist's View of Hutory. - Daxter G, BrIstos, 


An inquiry into the aim and subject-matter of universal history leads almost 
of itaelf to the one correct method of arrangement. The single consideration that 
it ix wrong 4 call the civilization of ancient Egypt the “dawn of humanity” for- 
bids us to commence with the Egvptians or the Rabylonians, as ix usually done. 
Schemes based purely on chronology cannot aveid being superficial. 

Jean Rolin was the firat to make a breach in Daniel's closed and sealed series 
of four world-periods, which was still accepted by such men as Melanchthon, 
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Sleidan, and Leibniz; yet the threefold dissuon of the workd’s htory for wlaich 
Cellarius prepared the way in 1685 was, in reality, no advance, The division into 
Ancient, Medieval, and Modern 1s, a¢ the mot, only an and te an sntelbyent com 
prehension of the subject-matter of history at 1 eepecmlly effective, however, af 
one submits to the beauty of ite expos by Leupold sen Ranke, ae shown 
Theodor Wiedemaun's selections from the works of his master Rut even then 
this system gives an impression of artificiality, aud. as Cine goes on, thoughts 
which were originally absolutely akew to it are added and squeesed te A purely 
external classification that is plainly mitended only for a akeshatt nity, tas true, 
‘be of practical use within proper limta, but it cannot withstand the attache af 
science. Thus we are entirely midifferent to such questions as, Dal the 

begin with Augustus or Constantine, or with the Huns 
and Did they end with Luther or Gutenbens, Copermens or Columbus (Tn tonite 
the world's history is indivunble. Just as the expedient. uf eraphers one 
ridians, equator, tropics, and other citeles and lines which do not exat at alli 
reality — are, indeed, found very weefal in Joking over a map, su mnay day estate it 
history serve in aswating us te a knowledge of th 4 Yet this 
must be their sole office. Heinrich son Sy bel opened a new epoch with Frederick 
the Great; Heinrich von Treittachke preferred te close ane with him Both were 
right; every bud contains within it the germ uf. a new structure Humttity os 
One, and * there ts a course of great events by which oll nations am aiited and 
governed.” 

There is yet another representation of the workd’s historical development which 
ia to be avuided, and for other reavons than these which malt ite against the lea 
of progress and awaken in us averaon to ficed “Line” Following the exanyde of 
Kant and Vico, some of ws have been pleased te tygune bamanty as powans 
through different hypothetu al stages of development Thivas asin against Reality 
Capricious thongh Realty may be, aunt ermbady tig at 
unfavourable to all misrey tation and perversion of fat t tr 
with ite many sums and co-operatuyg and reerptocal inf IY 
varied in all its manifestations that any ue of uy at all nual m in elowofy ing 
tries his own expenment, and then miagines that he has demonstrated all by 
means of a few groups and sectiona Thuy Nilewn assumes fone pervade of dovet- 
opment through which esery portion of humanity tnust paves anoner or Int 
savagery to nomadisin, then from nomads te agry ulture, tally staining por 
fection un acquinug a written langnage, minted cons, and division ot Leben 
Ernat von Lasaulx's scheme ws fuller: peasant, taer hant, warrter, priest, nell man, 
and prince are the classes of nocwty accounting to wsdisiduel pean Life, mut 
ing, catthe-brevding and agnculture, navigation, comaner ¢ facture asad 
prosperity, arts and sciences, are indications of ree of prugiress accor 
to modes of existence. Both of these points of stew may be necepted if one agrers 
with Bacon in awerting the periud of war to be the youth, that of the arts atl 
sciences te be the manhunl, und that of commerce and 1 Instry, luxury andl 
fashiun, to be the old age of the hutnan mee. It is remarkable that even te the 
present day every philosupher who has compared the processes of Man's sev 
ment to the several periods in the life of the indivetual, whether bis nome 
Julius Florus, Jean Rodin, or Ernst von Lasaulx, hax beleved bi ewn tine ta be 
the age of senility. Naturally a Jook buch inte the post calls forth uu lancholy 
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thoughta ; but in spite of the constantly regretted decay of the human race, man- 
kind still continues to Aourish. “A nation grows neither old nor wise; it 
remains always childish,”? are the words of Goethe in the mouth of the Duke 
of Alba. 

The classifications of Gustav Klewm and other eociologiste are certainly very 
well thought out, especially those of Albert Hermann Post, whose four gradations 
— community based on fatuily relationship, community arising from an aggregate 
of individuals occupying the same terriwry, ruling kingship, and social democ- 
racy — belong to the most brilliant products of German thought. However, such 
constructions are purely speculative, even when they are lesa inadmissible than 
Lewis 1H. Morgan's seven stages of development. It in rcarcely conceivable that 
a worn-out acheme could meet with so much approval as has been given to that of 
the American sociologist. Already in 1820 Wilhelm von Humboldt clearly recog- 
nised that to follow out such lines of thought exclusively would lead us directly 
away from knowledge of the actual creative powers that underlie all action con- 
uected with life, aud would only result in withdrawing from our view the most 
important thing to be reckoned with; and that determinations apparently 
mechanical are nevertheless governed by pritordial, freely acting motives. If 
we atrip away the iwyaticism which abounds in Humboldt’s philenophy of identity, 
and which seems to be displaced by Christian ideas in the foregoing explauation, 
we again strike against the finiteness of our knowledge? In like manner much 
inischief has been done by the alleged cycles of government, in their normal os 
well an in their degenernte forms, It is said that, without exception, governments 
tmuat change from monarchy, through a cycle of tyranny, to aristocracy; from 
oristoeracy, through oliyocracy or oligarchy, to democracy; and from the latter, 
through periods of ochlocmey and anarchy, it must nynin revolve back to despotism. 
To be aure, this may happen ; it hax occurred in many cases ; but that is no reason 
for aasuining that it mast be x0. 

The reason for this mistaken line of thought is usually found to lie in the 
faet that too little attention ia paid to one factor: the earth, Already we have 
arrived at the same couclusion in another connection? History is entirely 
dependent on the co-vperation of Nature and Man. As a rule, study of the 
external conditions to which maukind ix subjected ix neglected in favour of sub- 
ordinate subjects; too little stress is laid upon the situations and the various 
charactarixtics and resources of different parta of the world. “One could imagine 
a universal history which passed over Linnwus or Cuvier; not one, however, that 
did not mention Columbus, Cook, or Barth.” Ever since the time of Montesquieu 
—of Jean Bodin, even — and eapecially since the days of Karl Ritter, we have 
recognised the influence which the earth has had on the development of the 
characters of races, Rudolf von Thering, in a posthumous work, “The Early 
History of the Indo-Europeans,” * mentions climate, conditions of the soil, nearness 
or distance of the ocean, relations of locality aud of animal and plant worlds, and 
hostile and friendly influences of neighbours, as the only constant factors, in 
contrast to the mutability of the human soul It is possible from the very char- 
acter of the soil to deduce “laws” that influence and determine more or Jess the 

2 « Egmont,” Act TV. 2. * See ante, p11. * dete, TO 
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course of human development; although here, too, we must not undervalue the 
variations to which the earth is subject owing to physical conditions, 

Rus the co-operation of natural cunditions and huwan capacities alone cannot 
produce history ; for the same svil operates differently according to the abilities of 
its cultivator, and, again, ita action vanes acconling to the state of civilaation 
reached by different communitie. Net for all times nor for all peoples have 
deserts been ogents promoting mtercoure between distant countrica, No pouple 
remains unchanged in charaeter upon its own aul | Many yeare ago, Heeren, in 
his “ Thoughts on Politica, Intercourse, and Trade”! nightly cmphasiead the liquid, 
the mutable principle. Among some peoples changes follow on in ose sequence 5 
among others they come about very slowly: for example, among the Samogeda, 
the Finns of the marches, the Arabs of the interior of Arabia, and various tribes 
of the steppes, And ax races become menhtied, so, too, does the earth change, 
All things flow ; history is constant wotion ‘Then: 4 not a country in the world 
atill inhabited by tho races that first dwelt an it, plants, mmuuds, and men have 
constantly been metamorphosing themeelves, one mace assimilating with another, 
they have emigrated, found for themselves new countries and new conditions 
life. “Thus the history of Man tinally becoutes a theatre of transformation « 
But"the stage is hy no means an indiflerent olyest, play weg an oeagmibeant part an 
the transformations ; its poation and that of the rectors niust be looked upon as of 
equal importance. In the dedieation to his edition of Pompous Melo, Jelan 
Cochlius wrote: “Geography to the I moas ay the aun te the earth,” av 
angertion the trath of which has heen verted in cliwste tines by Aristotle, Ptolemy, 
Pliny, Strabo, and Solus. Even if the Enrth ts not disposed prec rely according 
to design, since its destiny, arising within itwif, may only advance throngh the 
innate feculties of Man, it 1s, on the other hand, surely we inert mass, but 
complete systematived oryanisin, From the very begsnning there haa been quite 94 
intimate a connection between the hives of peoples and the earth, thow natural 
origin, as there ia between the soul and the body of an individual, Thos nati 
and history, physics and ethics, are not to be seporated from one another, 

Geography is necessarily the foundation for a compiehenmave knowledge of 
universal history. Ita chief use in te show how impossible it is to lay bare the 
historical development of ever xo small a group of human beings without at the 
game time coming into contact with adjacent groups, Frow thin it follows that 
the grounds for two further methods of classitication may bo disminsed ax weless, 
One of these is classification according to mee. For this there is very littl to be 
said ; there is no universally vahd classification according to race, and wilfully to 
favour one at the expense of another is a dubious proreeding at the lest ‘The 
conception “ race " is too vague ; and this is a defect that can only incrense as time 
gees on. A classification according to institutions of civilwation, such ax has been 
recommended by Alfred Vierkandt from 4 geegraphical standjmint, is also unsuit- 
able, for the reason that it would either sever internal ties of development or bring 
with it too many repetitions. The histurian would have to travel from Australia, 
the principal seat of the wandering races, the Philippines, Sumatra, Ceylon, and 
the Andaman Islands to South Africa and South America; and then, for his 
second group, the true primitive mves, the farthest north, the Caucasus and the 

4 [deen uber die Politik, den Verkehr, und den Handel der rornehinsten Volker der alten Welt.” 


Gottingen, 1799-1812, ete. 
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mountainous portions of India and Polynesia, wonlt be centres of observation. 
Further, in order to include the nomadic semi-civilised peuples, it would be neces- 
sary to visit an extensive territory of exceptional historic uniformity, that lies in 
the zone of steppes and deseria. The stationary semi-civilised races, however, lead 
us into all imaginable regions; and we shoukl have the same experience with the 
last two divisions — full civilisations and mixed civilisations. In addition, there 
is the painful uncertainty aa to which of the six divisious are te be looked upon 
ax exfoliations of humanity; aud, in such a dilemma, simply to consult Baers 
tables (South Sea Negroes, African Negroes, American Indians, Mongolians, Aus- 
(alu, and Caucasians) were a procovling scarcely justified by science. 

Consequently nothing remains but classification from a purely geographical 
ywint of view. Ifa 8e of nations were taken as a basia, zaps would inevitably 
result: all those inhabited regions in which as yet no nation —“ the most complete 
social ayyreyate”-—has arisen, would be pronounced unhistorical To 
of states in this connection would be even more inischievous; for the 
tokens in itself a development of culture which would at the very outset, 
evade i ati greater munber of brinches of humanity, But if a purely geograph- 
seal divi Anite of na presuppeation as to whether the condition of a 
Hisation or of savagery, is taken as a baxis, 8 structure results in 
whieh thera iy room for all portions of the human race, from the smal) and ephem- 
eral to Che great and influcutial: it is the habitable world itself. 

This structure must not be a labyrinth. A good means for the avoidance of 
a (oo nupertivin’ and too shallow classification of races according to the regions 
which they inhabit would be furnished by a study of Bastian’s works on the 
pychelogy of peoples; the best means is that furnished by Friedrich Ratzel's 
Zones of the distribation of raves, arranged on purely geographical principles. If, 
ander such yuidinee, we survey the entire inhabited world, we may gradually build 
up a namber of hnlf-completed coexistent divisions ; a course that in reality con- 
forius with (he plans of the elder Humboldt, which were rescued from oblivion by 
Laitimann in 189 Although we may hegin with America aud end with Enrupe, 
we will not that the origin of all historical development is to be sought for 
an the ferter, and te be traced ont from thence toward the weat — the “cast” of 
Jost timex, ‘The historian does not feel called upon to decide claims respecting 
prority of birth. America’s being treated first will neither support the opinion of 
certain ethnographers ax te the great antiquity of American history, nor answer 
the question whether the United States will some day take up the part once 
played by Kt in the world’s development. We may leave all this for the 
future to decide; facts, only, are conclusive. History was and still is a path 
leading from the unknown to the unknown. One does not arrive at this conclu- 
sion under the overpowering influence of obscure, mystical conceptions; the 
Powess is more nearly akin to the “ Know thyself” of Socrates. 

The second part of the work consists in a psychological rebandling of the 
inaterin] ; that ix, a building of the bridges that connect one structure or division 
with another, The history of the ascending life of humanity is something more 
than the sam of all monographs on single races. Since nv one people has devel- 
oped thrvugh itself alone, a lazge number of phenomena will appear which may 
b> summed up under the heading “Enereachments from Without” — 90 long a8 
“encroachment” is not always taken to signify anything hostile or occurring by 
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fita and starts. Ry following up the connections of these phenomen 
encircle the world with an endless chain. Already, in 1531, duan Ling 
down the following principles in his “De Inscrphnis”: 

“It is good to become acquainted with the continuity of universal history from the 
beginning of the world or from the begmning of a people. fn thie way only may we 
understand and retain all; it ia betler to do thia than to earch through single mulated por: 
tiona, It is precisely so in respect to the deserption of the earth, A rpreentation af 
the work! and the disposition of ats parte can be more caviy jactured by surveying ato 
glance the tutality uf lands and seus, For this rrasn we should eamtaue the divin of 
history in such » manner that an undivided whole rwaults, a single structure.” 


Theee sulalivisions uf history, the somes or regions of the distribution of races, 
are broadly enough constructed te allow the teudeney of a gromp or the ery ahsauiote 
of an age to be clearly seen and demonstrated. Epochy even, wall make their 
appearance, entirely independently, within thes the endless stream af Crise 
and effect has periods uf interruption, acceleration, and dowd Spiritual i 
ces are more or less strictly timited in their areas of intlience ‘The 
tion, the guiding principle of the sixternth century 5 the umpale toward poli al 
unity, that of the nineteenth,—are watchwords of very narrow acceptance Neither 
Hellenism nor Chrstianity, neither Mohammedanism nor any other spantia phe 
nomenon of history which has displayed a tendency te spread abto ut has tau 
to the status of an idea that could have yoverned the entire hatatable werk at one 
and the same time. However, the previously mentioned bridges cummed ting ene 
race with another may be constructed whenever thoughts of feelings are fain (0 
be common to two or more dhfferent peoples, 

The joining together of the comparative psychology of races and the samy le 
descriptive narration of events, cach of which permeates the other, tly nsults 
in a history in which peoples know themselves as they me The execution of 
this task in of extreme ditheulty ; we only offer the first essay toward a univer al 
history. Even if a complete history of the workd ean never be written, to have 
struggled for on ideal is ever a reward in itwelf. 
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II 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF A HISTORY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF MANKIND 


By PROF. J. KOHLER 


for yudgny umversal lustery hay long been obeolete Our day, with 
ata conceptions, behefs, hopes, and endeavours, 14 but a tary portion of 
the past, for thousands of years peoples have existed who have lived in 
other int Hes tual spheres than ours, who have pursued other seals 
The atudy of britany dows not consist m an examnation of the past pryected, 
a4 it were, into the present, it 1s the study of the past cansidered as a part of the 
vonstant coming and gory of men, and in order to become qualifted as listorans 
we must first of all attain a point of view from winch we may, independently 
of tune, behold histery with all ats great events tile by, as thoagh we were men 
who had ascended to some clevauion in the untverse from winch they could look 
down upon the whole earth lying as a unity before them = This ts rendered poa- 
sable through the power of abstraction gamed from a study of history, xt enables 
wy, on the one hand, to adapt ours tyes to strange times and beliefs, and, on the 
uther, te look upon our own day — all time to its contemporary men — objectively, 
as vanere hour of the ages of human development We must learn to escape from 
the ptesent, to withdraw ours dyes from that which we mas call the tyranny of 
ou awn tine, for every period obtrades itself upon those whose hives fall within it 
as an alwolute and aole master, according to whose deciee depend their thoughts and 
ollither bung Toa certam degree this is the case, it certamsly 1s so as far as 
prictical hfe concerned, but at is not so for lasterical contemplition, to which 
Overy age apprars only ap a period of development, as a paowng picture m an end- 
Tess panorama 


T= opmion that our own circumstances and affaire are the ouly standard 











1 DEVELOPMENT 


Tue fundamental principle of history, for the full expanaon of which we have 
Hegel to thank is development It as true that our understanding of the manner 
of development a dillerent from that of Hegel To us the world 1s no longer 
thought, but deed, development» no longer a universal ilea evolving according 
to a strict formula, todlay we recognise it as somethmg endlessly mch and mani- 
fold, a8 something that shapes itself through al] the vanous individual forms that 
wo to make up the aggregate of the universe a development that throughout fale 
to follow ao straght path, hut which, new m ene direction, now wm another, by 
dev tous tumne and cir witous by-toads, gradually advances toward the goal. 
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‘Our conception of history differs from that of the Hegelian « hool in so far that 
we never draw inferences from 4 prior: cuncluaons, we etrive fret te acquire full 
details of hfe, and not until we have an abundance of reconied observations at our 
command do we seek to deduce therefrom a knowledge of development. 

‘We do uot prophesy, nor do we set up types, we de not endeavour to averta 
the history of une people by means of the lustory of another, without further in 
vestigation, we do not looh upon development as progresang at a fived mate with 
the regulanty of the beats of a pendulum, we recoguie that the evolutiun of 
humanity dhaplays itself as an eniiless organi activity Thus we arnve at the 
conception of development with this understanding for howe scr varwd and wom 
fold development may he, it always displays certam characteristis by whach at 
may be dutingushed from all other phenomena 

Development 19 not a staple change of sf a progression, a teaaaforinatien of 
either external or interual conditions, tas a strnguling forth from a geri, the 
eave of somothing that 19 mherent, a growth more or lew mtluenced Is evternal 
circ utstances 

Hence the atea of development preaupposes a duahty ain the test place seme 
Ung must east that has the power of alapang the whole fatun nsubt but this 
smuething wonot that which is attuned in dhe bod tesalt itis the potent dite of 
that whieh wall actually come te be ne the future 

The conception of developinent presupposes the posalulity af the futian a alt, 
hot ita necessity , for the unfolding of the germ depends upon the actin of 1 thew 
sand factors in ots surroundings whieh te browcht to bea onal amd whichis ney 
turn the development aside fom ity courwe, may even destroy ot 








2. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HI MAN RACE 


Ferow universal history we obtain a picture of the development of humiity , 
tity, the development of the sanons active germs or prinoples mghereat in Wan 
By these are meant the active principles te an mankind an Che aggregate an 
cuntradistinction to those which may ccit im single mdividnaly orm single mees. 

What, then, 18 Man’s nm lation te the imate germs or principles af cvihsation 7 
What 15 there latent im humamty from the very bypnning, and what ane iw rela 
tions to the progress of hfe? How does it happen that the hfepnnaple contains 
within itself a longing, a «tnving for growth and development? 

This question 1s not for history to anawer, nor does it he within the realm of 
eapermmental % tence im the restru ted sense, it 19.8 question of in taphyaica, of the 
paychology of races The problem 1s to abstract from the counth es individuals of 
humanity their psychic units , from the countless manifestations of the spit of 
mations in lustory, the manifestations of the general striving toward growth and 
culture, and to recognise the invisible and intangible threads wluch connect this 
striving for development with the underlyng, meiting principle. That «uch rela 
faonships exist there can be no doubt Cheer investigation — so far os ¢hecr 
tvveatigation 1s posable to our mtelligence — 1s eapecially nearly connected with 
the great problem of trme and causality, and with the relation of the worll to 


1 Por farther detaals we the sathor’s artule un the “Jurstisches Litteratarbistt,” Yo! VII p 199, 
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intellect in respect to these ultimate conceptions: how the world of the senses is 
related tu that which lies beneath appearances. It has also particularly to do with 
the question of the relation of the individual to the generality of mankind, and 
of the individual consciousness to the collective soul, or consciousness, of races, 
and of humanity in the aggregate. 

Special stress, however, wust be laid upon this: According to our present 
conception of the world we firet think of mankind as separated into units; we 
apprehend the separate individuals, and not until later do we conceive of man- 
kind as a combination of individuals, Proceeding from individuality we form 
the totality from a multitude of individualities, at the same time uniting the 
separate unite by a spiritual Lond. This is not the original method of contem- 
ylation. The barrier that separates individual from individual is unknown to Man 
ina atate of nature; we are first enabled to recognise it by means of a continuous 
process of abstracting the parts from the whole, at the same time ascribing special 
tights, special efficiency, and special elements of responsibility to these separate 
parts, According to the primitive method of contemplation the individual was 
completely identified with und merged in the family, the tribe; to the latter 
Wwlonged all righta and privileges and responsilility. The modes of activity of 
individuals did not differ from the modes of social activity. Tt was unthinkable 
that the iudividuat could emerge from the common life and labour of the family 
and travel on new roads —at least, such as did were only abnormal types, indi- 
vidualy who, as “overmen,” forwok the community, and were therefore no longer 
taken indo consideration by it However, the idea of transmigration of souls alan 
existed, — the exchange of soul from individual to individual, union of souls, and 
the notion of transmission of soul from father to son, grandfather to grandson, 
Thus the individual was a soul-being in spiritual continuity with ether souls; he 
was merely the special incarnation of the collective gpirit of the race, and this, Woo, 
only relitively. 

This iden of the collective soul, of the unity of tribe and race, accompanied the 
nations in their life wanderings, consolidated thom, and increased their power of 
reaixtance, Tater raves only, when rendered robust enough through sufficient 
acquisition of cultnre, were able to develop the individual and to recognise, to- 
gether with the activity of the cammunity as a whole, a separate activity of its 
imlividual units, to the end that, through a coexistent freeing of the individual, 
the development of all the fueulties of the nation might be furthered. But thie 
unification of the individual did not supplant the conception of a natural collective 
unity; and the idea that the unity of individuals was paramount to the unity of 
society, or that only the activity of individuals was natural, and that collective 
activity was fictitious or artificial, is not only factitious, but contrary to nature 
and ty the teaching of history. 










&% THE DEVELOPMENT OF CIVILISATION 
A. Materia, Currers 


Tar result of development is called “civilisation,” —the state of intellectual 
being, and of outward, material life, attained by a people through evolution. 
Although spiritual and material culture flow into each other, they may be separated 
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tothis axtent: as a physical being endowel with senes, Man endeavours to obtaia 
satisfaction of his needs, and strives for o pesttiun in relauien te hue emir 
ment corresponding with the efforts he hay male te vbtam welfare; asa fe ling 
inquiring, spiritual being he contains within him an ever-present desire to fas: the 
multitude of separate impreasions he receives into unity, and to «tingle forward 
until he arrives at n conception of the workl and of Ite + Material rivihaation” 
is the mode af life through which the olstacles opposed tv dona be over 
come. Ry the strmounting of obstacles te meant: the res, 
particularly of hoetile animals, the obtaming of means The prosenation ot 
existence, and the employing of these means fur the juerease of body welfine 
In respect to material civilisstion Man passes throngh st sel) 
from one another, that vary according to the manner in which the ees sities 
existence are obtained, and accord to the way in which enemies are withstood 
for the safeguarding of life, welfary, and acquisitions all 
spoken of as supporting themselves by the chase and fishing, oF by 
and farming, aeconling te whether they an edt 
directly from “nature unadorned,” or by means of the cults an utile at 
of natural products. No sharp line of déstinction, however, ta be diawe de 
inadmissible to speak of me es as supper Aetiselves soleky by Handing: anit tee 
ing; for the very same peoples feed on products of Uhe sol wherever they ar 
foand and recognised as a ments for snbsistence “‘Phey live tt is tine, pon fle te 
und fish, but alao upon roots and the frat of will tees | While in thay state af 
civilisation Man availa hiuself only of that which natute places tore han. le 
neither adapts nature to bis desire, to daw needs, of tr tis inenner of hy igs, net 
understands how te do it. He can make ne farther use ef mature than te ie quire 
a knowledge of the sources of supply, of how to aeize Grae aid opportaaity, atl te 
overcome the obstacles ta Ife au hie ewn temmtory., Tle a certams the haunt. of 
game, discovers haw to obtam fish explores for will bom eats 
to climb the tallest trees and to let humself down into the deepest caves. bit he 
Jacks the ability to cultivate nat fe cane her te pred) weling to tos will 
Gradually the one phase amalramates with the ether [isn Unit tauit+ 
ing tribes have small tracts of Jand on which they tase a few plints Ob. 
servation of nature t them that gems develop from fallen » 
of itaelf to the idea tht it is not lest to allow plants te grow nye wil 
would be expedient to clear the surroumhny grown for ther better 
when this stage is reached, the weet step net te allow seeds to eprige aye hy 
chaner, but to place them in the soil one’s self isnot very far afl: asl thers the 
mere acquisition of uature’s raw vegetable product gives place ta agrienitire, 
Often enough we vbserve instances of Che nen of a group carrying. Teseantanneg 
operations, while the women not only are occupied with the 
menta, but also till the soil: thus the men are hunters and fishers, and the women 
are agriculturists, Dumestio work led the latter fo take up the cultnatia of 
plants, even as it led them to the other light feminine handicraft, while the 
repairing of weapons and of contrivances used for the capture of animals lay 
within the province of the men. 

The discovery how to produce fire hy artificial means, independently effected in 
all parts of the world, — as was ale the discover the art ef navigation, was 
of the greatest importance for the entire future. Fire was firat a result of chance, 
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When lightning set a portion of the forest in flames, and caused a multitude of 
animals or fruits to be roasted, men put it to practical use. They recognised the 
advantages that fire yave them and sought to preserve it, The retention of the fire 
which had been sent down froin heaven became one of the most weighty and sig- 
nificant of functions. Man learned how to keep wood-fibres swouldering, and how 
to Dew thein into flame at will; he also Jearned that it was possible to cunvey 
fire, or the potentiality of fire, along with him in his wanderings. But even then 
success waa uncertain until a lucky chance led him to discover how to produce 
flames at will, by rubbing two sticks together or by twirling one against the other. 
Theso actions were originally performed for other purposes: to bore holes in a 
piece of woud, or to rub it into fibres; finally, oné or the other was carried out 
with such vigour that a filament Legan to burn, and the discovery was made. For 
hundreds of yeara men were conscious of the importance of this achievement; and 
the myth in honour of the mortal who brought to maukind the fire of the gods is as 
well known to the South Sea Islanders ag to the Girerks. Sparks from flint must 
have suggested a second method of kindling a Gre; certainly the art of igniting 
soft filaments of wood by ineans of a spark —thus enabling the very sinallest 
source of combustion to be wed for human purposea — was known to Man in the 
warlivet, times, The obvious results of the use of fire are means of obtaining 
warmth and of cooking food, thereby rendering it more pleasing to the taste and 
fit for digestion, 

Self-defence had already led to the use of weapons; and, at the same time, the 
contrivances for hunting and fishing must have become more and more perfect. 
A weapon is an instrument employed as a means for inflicting injury on enemies 
Weapona were fashioned out of such materials as nature offered — wood, stone, 
mud the bones of animala and of lane fishes. The advantage that lies in the em- 
ployment of heavy substances from which to shape weapons was recognised, and 
also the advantages of cutting-clyes and sharp points. Teeth of animals, sharp 
ends of fish-hones and of antlers, and the edges of shells were natural models, in 
which experience enabled mien to perceive certain peculiarities aud their signiti- 
eance, ‘Thus the invention of ayes, swords, and kuives followed; wen leamed to 
sharpon wooden stakes, to chip atone into a required form, to bind a pointed object 
to a wooden handle, Spears and arrows were made, and the latter were feathered 
in onder to render their flight more accurate, The recognition of the elasticity of 
soni materials, and of the fact that, the more force exerted, the more vicleat the 
rebound, led, on the one hand, to the xhort sling, and, on the other, to the bow 
in all ite vurious forms. A very low degree of civilisation is that of races unac- 
quainted with the bew and arrow, aud familiar with club or boomerang only — 
thus realising how to make use of the weight of a substance alone, or, as in the 
caso of the buouierang, of a peculiar means of imparting motion. 

The time previous tu the discovery of the art of working in metal was the Age 
of Stone. Fé was a natural trinsition period during which men begat to learn to 
make use of the malleable metals, which could be hammered and beaten into vari- 
ous shapes, and finally discovered how te work in iron. Iron, by being placed in 
the fire, brought to a white heat, and smelted, was rendered capable of being put 
to auch uses as were impossible in the case of brittle materials — bone or stone, 
for example. Many races never acquired the art of working in the softer metals 
even, and procured metallic implements from other peoples. The great impor. 
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tance of metal-working 1 borne out by the fact that the Pesition of the amith, 
even in legendary times, has been of the utmost significance The Ages of Stans 
and of Metal belong to the most important stages of casihsation, 

Having wade humeelf weapons, Man did not eniploy them im hghta with ani 
mals only, he also ured them on be fellow men, and at the sane tue arose the 
necessity for protective coverngs — that 1, the need fer a menus of neutrahsing 
the effect of weapons on the body Thus followed the mvention of the shld ava 
portable shelter, of the coat of mail and of the belwet, and of armour ts general an 
all ats different forms and varieties, 

Together with weapons, utensils ate charictenste of maternal coltun Utne 
sila are unplementa used m the arts of pene, domeste and inluvtrul, they are 
instruments which enable us to increase our power over natin Some uteals 
have undergone the same transformations as have weapons; other hive ther owe 
independent history Just as the edins of shells served om pattorme for hinfe- 
blades, so did hollow «tones, the shells of Crustueune or of tortures, Uecome 
models for dishes and twas From the discovery of the umperviewmes: of 
dried earth, the potter's art developed at berame posable tu mould chy auto a 
desred shape while mont, and then, whee dry, tecemploy tin ia new fora as a 
veuvel for holding liyunds; for that which haw always been of the greatest ampor 
tance in the making of utenuls has heen the taking adv untae of two opposite 
charactenstics displayed by a matenal during the shfferent stages of ste manu 
facture: plasticrty, which adinits of sta fist beng inoulded into vantousd fortad and 
another quality, which canses it afterward to stilon into selidity and etewngth 
A further acquisition was the art of brady and phuting, thy joming together of 
flexible materials in such a way that they hold together by force af freuen alone 
Thos coherent, durable fabrus may be produced, and by young together aru 
parts ante an agyregate at is also posuble to give a difimte form to the whole and 
to adapt it ty varions wes The quality of adaptabihty iv esperiatly developed 
an the producta of pluting; but the quality of naperviousnes ty hacking Wicker 
work was used not only in the form of baskets but also us other shapes, as rican 
for protection and shelter, aa materil for sadn, as well ox for tying and binding 
The art of weaving army from platy dL along with it come methods for 4 
ning thread, Tt thus becomes pewuble ssumense nuraber of ditt rent 
useful articles out of shapeless veyetable inaterial Fibra are rendend mons 
durable by being bound together, and textures formed from threads are adapted 
to the most various uses of Life This lus an influence on the development of 
weapons also bow-strings, slings, and laaes prsuppee a rudimentary know. 
ledge, at least, of the textile arts, and ag knowledge suc reas, wo are the products 
improved tn turn, 

‘Means for conveyance are also invented, that dificultws armang from diatance 
may be overcome. At firt men carry burdens uj their hacks, heads, or 
shoulders, or in the hand, placing whatever they wish to transport im a utensil 
(basket or piece of cloth), thus prodacing a colerent whole; later, m order te 
render conveyance stil] more convenient, handles are invented’ Obyecta are 
dragged along the ground, and from an effort to save them from imyury the idea 
of aledgee develops Things that are round enongh ar rolled to their destina- 
tions; tins leads to the invention of rollers and wheels, matenals of required forin 
bemg brought into combinatiwn with rudimentary agents of circular isvtion: and 
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thus, through & rotary, # horizontal movement is obtained; and so the force of 
gravity is made use of, consistency of motion procured, and the hindering effect of 
friction overcome to the greatest possible degree. 

Means for carrying inanimate objects once invented, it is not long before they 
are put to use for the conveyance of Man himself; thus methods for the transpor- 
tation of human beings are discovered in tha same manner as are the means for 
the carriage of goods. 

In primitive times transportation is employed to a far greater extent by water 
than by land. Man learns how to swim in the same way as other animals do, by 
discovering how to repreas his struggles, transforming them into definite, regular 
movementa. The sight of objects afloat must, through unconscious analysis, — 
experience, — have taught men to make light, water-tight structures for the con- 
veyance of goods upon water, and, later, for the use of Man himself. The pole by 
which the first raft was pushed along developed into the mdder. Kayaks and 
canoea were built of wood, of bark, and of hides, In this connection, moreover, 
an epoch-making invention was that of cloths in which to catch the wind — sails; 
and this, too, was a result of observatiun and experience. Man had known the 
effect of the wind upon fluttering cloth, to hris loss, long enough before he hit upon 
the idea of employing it to his advantage. Finally he earned that by adjusting 
the sails he might make use of winds blowing from any direction. 

Habitations are structures built in order to facilitate and asanre the existence 
of man and the preservation of his goods. Indeed, the presence of caverns caused, 
men to recognise the protective virtue of roof and wall, and the knowledge thus 
acquired gave rise in turn to the making of artificial caves. Toles beneath over- 
hanging banke and precipices led to the building of houses with roofs extending 
beyond the rambling walls. Perhaps the protection afforded by leafy roofa, and 
the walls formed by the trunks af trees in primeval forests, may also have turned 
men’s thoughts to the construction of dwellings. Houses of various forms were 
built, circular and rectangular; some with storeroomnr aud hearthy, Suwke was 
either endured, or allowed to escape by various methods. The use of dwellings 
presupposca a certain amount of consistency in the mode of living, the presence 
of local ties, and a general spirit favouring fixed and permanent residence. No- 
madic races use movable or temporary shelters only — wagyons, tents, or huta. i 

The houses of stationary peoples become more aud more firm and stable. At 
firat they are built of earth and wickerwork, later of stone, aud finally of bricks — 
na among the Babylonians. Foundations are invented, dwellings are accurately de- 
signed aa to line and angle; the curved line is introduced, bringing with it arches 
both round and pointed, as may he seen in the remains of Roman and Etruscan 
buildings. The structuro is adored, and it becomes a work of art. 

But Man also dwelt over the water, sometimes erecting his habitations upon 
rafts and floats, often upon structures that rose from beneath the surface. Thus, 
dwelling in communities of various sizes, wan he secure from the attacks of land 
enemies. Even to-day there are uncivilised peoples that live over the water, con- 
structing their homes upon piles, as did the builders of the lake-dwellings once so 
numerous in south Germany and Switzerland, whose villages were as old os the 
Stone Age. 

Clothing, however, was invented partly that in cold climates men might aur- 
vive the winter, partly for the sake of omament. In tropical regions man origi- 
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nally has no knowledge of the necessity for cinthing : garments ar in-ke, deme: 
they bear with them a charm; they are the peouliar property of the med: yet 
or of thoss who in the relynous dance invoke the higher powers Mialesty 1 
@ derived feeling ; it cannot exist until a Ingh state of undvidualsation his leon 
attained, until each man desires evcluaive posession of die wite, and therfore 
wishes to shield her from the covetomsness of other men, This lente to the per 
formance of sexual intercourse in private, and gradually ¢ the concealment uf dhe 
organs of sex. 

With the knowledge of dress, a desire for adomuent, the effort ta assist natune 
in producing certain detinite esthetic eflects, arses. Lesa umifornuty an the appear 
ance of the body is wanted, and this bangs tattowing and the we of ornament for 
head, ears, nose, neck, kuns, ete, inte vogue, Later there ia fang of thew 
several aims: clothing becomes protection, verl, and ornanient in one, fulolage 
all three functions at the same time. 

Another epoch-making discovery, often arrived at while racee ane still in the 
state of subsistence by hunting, is the domestication uf animals ‘This nay have 
originated frum the practice of provoking one beast to ath kat is onder ter 
vanquish them beth the more cauly. Further development, ne Wath at the 
idea of totemiam and the notion that the soul af an animal dwells an Man 
Jom nearer to his animal neighbours; and he sought them ont as cons ate 
attendant. The taming of wild creatines arose from two soutees hianan + 
and the innate feel of uuity and identiheatim with nature commen to al 
savages: on the one hand, the subjugation of animals, and, on the other (hat 
domestication ; neither of which employments tendeted at hy apy means bea 
powible for men to hold animale im reverence, or te attribute to them vatue os 
ancestral «pirits, 

Such acquisitions of external entture accompany Man slant thee brsttrstt ent 
from hia subsistence by the pure products of nature to th 
resources, catth-breeding and agneultare occupations necewat. sting th 
unrest and mabihty. The simple fe im nature ieites men to wander foith that 
they may discover land adapted for their support, they tove about tn seach of 
Toots an well as of living prey. ‘The breeding ot demesti: armioals alse «ans th 
to travel in the hope of finding ground for pasture syriculture in 4 
Primitive form tend to eatableh permanence of readence, although it coutans 
within itself latent poastilties of developing a wetted 1 of the nest imports 
tant factors in the progress of mankind Only fixed, esti penples ure able to 
create great and lasting institutions, to store up the results of cosadation for die 
tant later races, and to establish a developed, well-organe and cova 
life. The transition from nomadic: to Ife m permanent residences dw therefore 
been ane of the greatest steps in the development of humanity. At the true of 
the beginnings of agriculture, however, Man was still a periodic wanderer Aecord 
ing to the field-grass aystem of cultivation, seed is sown mm hastily cleared 
which becomes exhausted in about two years anda then akatloned A ungration 
follows and new land is cleared. This «yetets continues untit men Searn to cults. 
‘vate part of the land in a district, allowing the remainder to he fallow for a tine 
in order that the soil may recover; thus they remain ficed in their chesen district 
Various circumstances — for example, the danger of enemies from withent, and the 
difficulties sttending migration — must have Jed to thin change, the Crainsation to 
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the system of alternation of crops. The wanderings are confined to less extensive 
regions, the same fields are returned to after a few years, until finally the relation 
of patches under cultivation to fallow land us reduced to a system, and the tame of 
wandering 15 past 

With fixed residence the forms of communities alter The group settles in a 
certain district, homes are built close te one another, and the patriarchal orgam- 
ration gives place to the village, which, with ita defintte boundanes, 15 from now on 
the nucleus of the souial aggregate (ften several village communities have fields 
and foresta in common, and a common ownership of dams and canals, nature takes 
care that they do not become ssolated, but unite together m close contact for com- 
mon defence and protection 

With agneulture 1s associated the working up of raw products These are 
fasinoned into materials for the eupport of hfe and for enjoyment, furmture for 
dwellings, clothing, tools, utenals, and weapons are made For however much 
agriculture favours a life of peace, so rarely does Man hive in fnendslnp with Jus 
fellows that agricultural peoples also find at necessary to arm themselves for war 
At frst manufacture 14 not separated from farming, the agnoultunst himself pre- 
pares the natural products, assisted by the inewbers of ny family — Later, it 19 
easily seen that some mdisiduals are more shilled than others, rt 19 also recognised 
that skill may be developed by practice and that employments must be larned 
Therefore x 19 requisite Chit special mdividuals of the community should prepare 
themvelves for partic war ac tavitics in the working up of raw products, and purse 
these activities in conastency with the needs of the socicty — trade ur craft: The 
craftaman at first labours for the community , in every village the tailor, cobbler, 
amith, barber, and «hoolmaster 14 supported by soucty at lange The crafteman 
receives his appomnted inconic — that 18, his portion of the common supply of food ; 
and, in addition, every one for whom he expends his labour gives him something m 
compensation, or finds him food while employed about lus house, until, finally, a 
systematic method of exchange 1 established , and wath this another advance — 
epo banking for civilisation — 18 arrived at This 1s the divein of labour Tt 15 
found advantageous not only that the craftsman be employed as he 1 uceded, but 
also that he produce a supply of products pecuhar to his trade, for the times of 
labour de not im the least harmonise with the times of demand Although dur- 
ing tho first penods of mdustnal hfe men sought more or less to adjust these 
factors, m Inter tames they become wholly separate from one another There w 
always, m addition, labour ready to be expended an casual needs, im more 
advanced phases of ervilisation this condition of affairs 13 not avoided, but wher- 
ever Iahour can be disassociated from forturtous necessity, the capacity for pro- 
duction 15 greatly increased Commodities are manufactured dunng the dest 
seasons for production and are preserved until the tames of need, thua men 
become independent of the momeut — Here also, as in other problems of crviliaa- 
tion, it 15 necessary to surmount the incongrnties of chance, and to render all 
circumstances servicenble to out purposes. 

Exchange and division of labour are the great factors of the progress of a eivil- 
sation based upon industnehsm Crafts and trades develop and improve, greater 
and greater skill 1a demanded, and conseqnently the time of preparation necessary 
for the master craftaman becomes longer and longer The worker limits him- 
self to a definite sphere of production and carrws his trade forward to a certain 
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Perfection. His wares will thea be more eagerly sought for than those mule by 
another hand; they are better, yet cheaper, for lis labour i hgktened by bis 
greater skill. His vanous fellow craftsmen, and the agneulturst ale, niet 
exchange their goods for ne fur the more speciale the work of an andi 
vidual, the more necessary the community 18 to ham. in onler that he may aatufy 
all bis vartous requrements, Exchange is at first natural, that 1, commodities. 
are traded outright, each individual yasing goods directly in retum for the gouls 
he receives. The production vf the commmnity asa whole has become far richer, 
far more perfect. The labour of the organmed society prodnces more than the 
activity of separate mdivuluals 

Here again 15 shown the unpube of Man te free himvelf from the esigencies of 
the moment, to hift bimvelf above the fortuitous diflereuces Chat un between 
supply and demand = The more varied the production, the more difla ult it becomes 
to find men who are able to offer the required commodity un exchange for what hae 
been brought to them An escape from they cbarrasamecat hos im the discovery 
of a universal measure of exchange vtlae and medinm of exchange money 
Money ts the means of adjustment which renders tradte between nen mide pendeut 
of indi ulual requirements 

Mediums of exchange, particularly necessary for the carmang on of trilic be 
tween different communities, iesen from certian objects or substances aniversally 
recognised as valuable whieh exist in lane quantibies and cat be divuded up inte 
parts, make their appearance im very carly Canes AC fist there valine are inere: 
cor Tess empirical, dependent upon the conditions of miivtdual case, antl gradits 
ally a medium obtams gener il nog and thus becomes money, The same 
awed for surmountiny the lack of unite youn individual reqnirements hin lel 
the most different peophs in the world to the suvention ef money Natutally, 
many different things have bean employed as inedinue of evehinge, thes vary 
according to geographical situations conditions of cniisation, and the custome of 
Taces Pastoral tribes at first employed cattle, hat tobacco, coves, atringse of Hat 
shells (wampum), hits of mother-of-pearl, rings, and hides are advo ud At last 
1t & fond that metal is stable, durable, divesahle, and of generdly recognod 
value; and fmally the precious metals take precedence of all othem At frit, valine 
13 determined according to weight only , and thre method 14 stl employed hy eavil- 
wed peoples of considerable development Many trees of the antae xyxten, are 
also to be found in the ceremonu) institutions and laws of sancuy nations In 
later trues the metal is divided into portions of convement size, and upon the 
Jneces thus obtamed values ane anarked , thus rendering st posable for pay menta to 
be rec ned, without dispute, at any place and under all conditions Finally thi 
form of money 14 adopted by all civihsad mees Creat difheutties, net yet aver 
come, have arisen from the use of two precious metals as ine poof exehange ot 
the same time, owmg to the fart that their frequent fluctuations im value in ee- 
spect to each other are causes of severe disturbances te tile | Avortante of this 
drvback 1 suught partly through regulation by liw of the ratio af sale of the 
two metals, — bimetallism, — which necessitates an international agreement, partly 
through the adoption of a system according to which gold alene 14 the standard, 
silver becoming 2 wubudiary currency, adopted for convemence’ suke ouly. 

But humanity has not yet atta] the final goal sn reapert to money To- 
gether with the rea? mediams of exchange appear ideal mediums — nubststutes for 
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wroney. Turing times of misfortune and need, orders drawn on government trea- 
suries, couvertible into metal in the future, are issued. Documents, promissory 
notes, etc., are endowed with fictitious values, and the power of the community or 
stata forces their acceptance as currency. The power of the state to stamp coins 
and to institute laws for the regulation of commerce is thus employed in imposing 
an obligatory exchange value on a currency that is not justified by its intrinsic 
worth. Various substitutes fur money — leather, paper, and subsidiary coinage, 
having fictitious valucs — are brought into existeuce ; but after fluctuations in the 
markets and commercial criscs have taken place, experience teaches that, 90 far as 
tuoney ix concerned, governmental power is not omnipotent, and that the use of 
inconvertible currency must be limite! t narrow bounds unless the whole com- 
aerial life of a nation is to be destroyed. 

Tn cane the government secks means for the lessening of debts through a de- 
based currency, coitioerce, on the other band, knows how to help itself, Instead 
of direct. payments, balances of accounts and compensation are brought into use. 
These are assisted by the transference of claims, especially through the exchanges; 
alva by mectings of merchauta in which mutual claims are adjusted and extin- 
guinhed —clearing-houses, Here, too, is seen the endeavour to escape individual 
incongruity — in other words, the effort to control fortuitous neceasities, Although 
avvonnts in themselves presupposs claims and counter-claims, merchants are able 
urtiticially to produce a state of affairs in accordance with which natural conditions 
of commerce ure both contralled and obeyed —a circumstance which has always 
born peculiar to the progress of civilisation. 

Division of labour originates in the development of the handicrafts, in the dis- 
Ainetion nade between the Inbour of working up the raw material and that of its 
reduction. With the help of a currency it leads to a complete transformation, 
not only ef economic relations, but also of the social conditions of men. 

Country becomes city ; centres af population which rest upon an industrial basis 
urine; in many cases growth of the varioux manufacturing industries ia furthered 
by unfavonrable agricultural conditions, Such industrial centres require markets 
and market-places; it ia necessary for the producers of raw materials to come to 
market from the country with their goods, in order that they may meet together 
with the craftemen of the city and with other producers from the country who 
offer their wares in tum. The market town is the point of departure for further 
culture, Here, toa, the endeavour to harmonise individual incongruities exists: 
fruit is nent to market; cach man lus his choice; an exchange value is determined 
hy means of comparison, through analysis of the individual prices which them- 
selves do not furnish any rational determination of worth, and therefore expuse 
Voth buyer and seller to chance. Thus a market-price develops. The city ia the 
living agency promoting industry and exchange; it brings its population into con- 
tact with the population of the country hy means of the market, and prevents men 
from separating into isolated, unsympathetic, or even hostile groups. 

Here industry flourishes — arts, crafta, and larga manufactures, In the latter, 
division of Inbuur is developed to a maximum degree, and production in factories 
derivea a further impulse through the introduction of machinery. Machines, in 
contrast to implements and utensils, are inanimate but organised instruments for 
labour, requiring subordinate luman activity only (attendance), in order that they 
juay impart forco and motion in a mauner corresponding with the designs of the 
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inventor. Mechwery us onginally of ample form, dependent on water or wind for 
motve power: rude mills, and cuntnvances for the guxbng of water in canals or 
conduits belong to its prauuve vancties But Man's power of invention ninwss, 
and in the higher stages of mdustrial exvelution the facilites for labour are ener 
mous, We have but tu think of steam wad ef ciectrierty with all their tremendous 
developments of power. Finally the discovery of the amity of fore leads mien to 
Jook upon nature as a storehouse of eneny and to devise nians by wlach naturnt 
forces may be guided, one form of energy converted into another and transferred 
from place to place; and thas Man becomes almost all-powerful, Hem net abk: 
to create, it 15 trae, but he may at least mould and shape to ins dean that which 
naturo has already formed Thus the dimovery how to direct the forces af 
nature enables us again, acconting to the principle alrwady cited, to escape the 
disabilities of human diflerentiation with its attendant incongrinties 

Ap already ptated, chyinion of labour leads tu exchange, exchange Jeads to cum: 
merce Commere is exchange an a fave scale, onguimed inte a system with 
apectal regard to the produ tion of a stereor supply. The latter requires a certian 
knowledge of tride the contres of demu must be set 
Ported to these contr sana suttable manner hie thas was a fra ful reaprocal actin 
develops, and, a» production m@uences trade, so may trade antluenoe produ 
geoverning it aceording to the Juctuations of demand, and leading to the create 
of stores of commodities for which a future market iy te be expected ‘This con 
inure presupposes special Knowledge atid specual shall; it desclops a spac ch 
mique through which it a8 enabled to execute ite Complicated tasky Men who 
live by trade become distinct from craftsmen, and the merantle clin sults 
Merchante are men whose task to effect an organmed exchange of natural ned 
inanufactured products As in every hand of activity connected with maternal pro 
dui tion, so an connuerve, egemm plays the greatest part trade always cadeavouss 
to reap the greatest profits Chroagh the discovery of advantazcons somes of aayply 
and of the best regions for distribution , it endeavours to take ndyantige of fas our 
able tames im respect to both supply and demand speculation But her ten, 
egoum may be Jooked upon from the xtandpomt of aaiveral bistory ws a test 
Important factor in the furthering of human culture 

Commerce always displays an impulws to extend iteelf beyond the borders of 
single nations, not te remain inland andy, but te become a foriym trade also, for 
the products of foreign countries and climates, howeser valuable they may be, 
would be inaccessible except for commerce Thus trade becomes both import and 
export, The tirst step 1s for the tradesman or hy representative Wo travcl about 
peddling goods, or for an owner of wares or money to offer capita) to an itinerant 
merchant with the object that the latwr may divide the probts with ham later on 
This leads to the sending of mer handsse to a nuddleman who places it on the 
market ma distant region - commission business, The establishment of a branch 
or agency in a foreign country, in order to trade there wlole in mediate Comper Lon 
with the man business house, follows, and finally merchants deal directly with 
foragn houses without the intervention of middlemen, thus entermg into direct 
export trade This, uf course, presupposes a great famuhanty with formgn affairs 
and confidence in their soundness, conwquently it ws poamble only in a highly 
developed state of civilisation 

Foreign trade is carned on overland by means of caravana. and, in Jater tunce, 
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by railways; over nea, through a merchant marine — sailing-vessels and eteam- 
ships. The magnitade of commerce, its peculiar methods, and ite manifold, varying 
phases, combine to produce new and surprising phenomena: traffic by sea leads to 
ingurance and to different forms of commercial associations; intercourse by cara- 
van gives rise to the construction of halting-stations, establishments for refresh- 
ment and repair, that fivally develop into taverns and inns. And that which first 
arove from necessity is subsequently turned to use for other purposes: insurance 
is one of the mont fruitful ideas of the present day ; hotels are an absolute necessity 
for the traveller, rendering possible residence in foreign lands which has become 
an important means for education and for the recovery of health. 

Commerce is able to bring further contrivances and institutions inte being, 
here, again, overcoming individual incongruity by means of combination. Trade 
cannot always be carried on directly between the places of production and of con- 
sumption; one district requires more, another less; it would be difficult to supply 
all from one centre of distribution. Thus an intermediate carrying trade is devel- 
oped, which so arranges that merchandise is circulated hy means of commercially 
independent stations until it finally reaches its destination. At first one merchant 
may mediate between producer and consumer, then a number of merchants; this 
apparcntly increases prices; in fact, however, if properly carried out, it lowers 
them, for such organised co-operation renders the surmounting of obstacles less 
difficu}t and increases the stability of the market. The demands of the middle- 
man are ainply compensated fur by these advantages, 

Thus the world's commerce develops, and that which is accomplished by 
market traffic in lesser districts is brought about by the concentrative influence 
of hounos, or exchanges, in the brondest spheres. Here, as in the smaller markets, 
the tendency is for all prices to reck a level, to become as independent as possible 
of individual conditions; and so commerce between nations, and the possibility of 
ontering goods from the most distant lauds, bring with them an adjustment: world 
prices are formed; and to establish these is the business of the exchanges. The 
exchange is an institution which has developed since the sixteenth century in 
Holland, England, Germany, — in all civilised nations in fact; it is a meeting 
togother of merchants for the transaction of business by purchase or sale, It has 
acquired stilt more the character of a world justitution since men have been able 
to interchange advices by means of telegraph and telephone ; it is possible for the 
Dourses of different countries to transact business with one another from moment 
to moment, so that the ruling prices of a great part of the world — indeed, of all 
portions of the globo which have a determining influence on the markets in gen- 
eral — can be immediately known. 

It is true that the world's commerce is accompanied by serious dangers. It 
furthers tho obtaining of commodities anil enormously increases their use; but it 
also advances the possibility that a country whose conditions of production are 
unfavourable may he greatly injured, ita industries impeded, and a great portion 
of its inhabitants thrown out of employment. Every atep in the progress of civi- 
lisation brings with it isolated haltings and disturbances; but a halt can lead to 
8 general crisis, and a disturbance to n complete destruction of the masses; and 
this would take place so rapidly that it would be impossible to guide production 
into another channel before the damage were done. In addition, it is not well, 
considering the separation of peoples into states and the possibilities of wars, that 
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one nation should be completely depeadout on another for the pececaties of Life 
Hence the efforts to avoid oF te tapede certain effects of ante HY commen, 
such as protective tant, disermuinatine duties, subsdhes, ete, which, mht) med, 
are beneficial enough, but, wrongly employed, ar cleaments of destruction, as ull 
remedies may be under such conditions 

Tt will be of the utmost siguitcance if ever it became pewable to massufectine 
not only single natural products — indigo for example -= but ale the mest un 
portant of materials — foodstnfs The aruberd praducGen ef albumen woult 
net only bring about vast transformations ino alt mtustial afar amd an the 
eeononne relations of states, but would alse effect: far reachong hinges an the 
social postions of the difterent Classes of society. a prospect whi D wall only 
indicate, for, indeed, we are not yet on the eve ef this great acquisition 3. 

Tt haa already been stated that deliverance froin the burden of mdi nial dee 
simmbtude, and the discovery of methods by which at may la bromght to pass, have 
been some of the main factors in cvalsation As time gee on, these expedicuts 
play a more and more unpertant part | One of them, which diws frote concrete 
things their alstrae value, Cransforming the intansic worth of hed bodies inte: 
money power, thus sendering mobile, as at were, ammosable property, sacha 
real estate, ih the institution of hens securities, and mortgages, with all ita 
desefopments It 15 founded on the possthihts of rendermg the ev hange value of 
flaed property md: pendent, thes transforming imunesable possessions 11 
of commerce . one of the most genious dis osernes of mankind Lake niost omen 
trons at has developed from sal] begimmngs, from impulses arsing from neceoaty , 
and if 16 supported by one of the deepest and most intelligent comeeptians of human 
nights 

But mankind hae not remamed content with the alone | Further mean of 
rendenug property mobile and of put {ote active use have bom disease red 
The nght to the value of property now appears ay the ryght of wssocmtuon,— the 
night to forte private corporations The company as aunty be distinguished from 
the totahty of ats copartnera, these ary transformed from joint owners into share 
holders, and the association 1s made mto an independent individual “Thos are 
formed stx k, slupping, and miming companies, the essence of which coavie us 
this: that the usufruct of a property is transformed into free, negotiable ns ts, 
and that thus immovable posseswons inay be «peculated mand hadhd inthe 
game manner as the most molale of commodines Consequently the posabihty 
of orgamsmg and cullecung capital 1s essentially mereawd, also, tow trie, the 
probability of vald speculations and of stoch-jobling — inere cxteroal participation 
without real interest — abuses which have nometies deal( severe blows ty modern 
society 

Tt has already been stated that commerce leads te a taking up of residence 
io foreign countries , it also leads to Colomeation, to a settling of foraign lands, pare 
tienlarly those of a lower grade of civilisation, in which organied eettherents tnt, 
be established owing to the fact that our necewuties of life ure not to be found 
there, but inust be produced by our own labour Colomsation om almost invarmbly 
a cause of contlet with the natives, of war and sulguyation Uhus a ningle colony 
becomes a colomal state, remaining sn more or leas close connection with the 
mother country, foruung a proftable market for many of the products of the latter, 
and posmbly offering a home to its surplus population without becoming inie- 
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pendent. This increases, on the one hand, the economic and national sphere of 
power of the muther country; fut, on the other hand, owing to the lack of com- 
pactness of the whole, many mure weak points are expored to attack; and often 
centrifugal tendencies arise, strivings for separation and cumplete independence. 
Nevertheless it is to be recognised that it is chiefly owing to the influence of 
commerce that civilisatiun is introduced into foreign lande, 

It followa that, as civilised life becomes more and more complex, a correspond- 
ing change must take place in the relative social conditions of peuple. The dis- 
tribution of wecessities of life and of means for enjuyment constantly becomes 
more varied; the posaussion uf power to control labour, obtained through personal- 
ity, speculation, inheritance, etc., often grants an overwhelming superiority to 
the individual. This leads to the distinction between the employers and the 
employed, 

In earlier centuries the labour question was settled by meaus of the lawful 
subjection of certain classes of men, until complete injustice was reached in slav- 
ery — the establishment of a social clase bound to labour in the interest of owners 
and employern, The system was rendered stil] more efficient by making slave- 
ownership hereditary. Slavery originated in wars and man-hunting, in times when 
there wers but few domesticated animais and no machines, when utensils were 
very imperfect and a more or less developed mods of life could only be conducted 
hy means of the manual labour of individuals, There was no free Sabour, or la- 
bour by contract, with its necessary concomitant, good faith. What could be given 
to the workinan in compensation for his rervices when there wax abundance of 
unoccupied land, but little movable capital, and a very limited acquaintance with 
luxuries?) = There wus nothing t be offered that he would not be able to 
procure in a better forms hiroself, through his own labour. Therefore, in order ta 
obtain labourers, men resorted to force, — to slave-hunts and to subjection in war, 
— thus introdacing a slave population of which the individuals were either divided 
among the various households or kept in special slave habitations or villages. 
Slaves wore recruited from among the descendants of slaves; and men guilty of 
certain specified offenves, insolvent debtors, etc., were also placed with them. 

Slaveholding has not developed among all peoples ; it presupposes a certain 
economic develupment, the need for division and organisation of labour. Hunting 
raves — for example, tho American Indians — have but little use for slaves; at most, 
thoy offer them up only an sacrifices to the dead. Slaves are useful only to races 
that carry on agricultural and manufacturing industries. But not all agricultural 
or otherwiso industria! peoples have developed slaveholding; many possessed 
slaves, but only iu a low state of organization. There are but few traces of an 
acquaintance with slaveholding in the laws of the Aztecs or iu the older laws of 
China. Other nations, however, have established slavery of the most oppressive 
sort. The industry of the slave was often increased by the promise of definite 
privileges or private possessiona ( peexlinm); be was often granted a home and 
family life; and thus he became a bondman— burdened and taxed and bound to 
the soil, it is true, but otherwise looked upon as a man possessed of ordinary rights 
and privileges. Even during the days of slavery there were instances of emanci- 
pation, and, through such opportunities, the possibility was opened of rising to the 
social position of a slave-owner. Sudden grantings of liberty did not always lead 
to well-being. In wany nations the masses of emancipated slaves, with their 
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foragn bloed and evete conceptions of life, have brought gruat dangers lo Uhe state, 
asin the case of the Roman Rinpure. in ether countries the holding of bendoen 
for centunes, and the formation of widely divergent clasaes have led te oppression 
of the inhatntants and to mor] and mtellectual stamatien da many caqws v0- 
Tent oppression has occasioned serious Ware and runons disturbances, 

The evolution of a fra working cles, with recompense for labour, te ane ef the 
Tost Mapertant chapters in the history of modern cuilsatien The chef spher 
of development ts that of the crits and trades craitsimen net only reqntre dome 
years of apprentionship, Gat alse deme periods of prdben and preparation 
Journey manslup, sod the jourmes man whe exvpects some day te become an adept 
must remain ab eervice tor ney sears in close assaciition with) a eraftamaster, 
apm whem he as entirely dependent as to Tibour, wages, food, and lodong 
The association of crattsmen — the guild with ats cade of Liaw even extends 
power over the private Ife of the imdivadaal member, whe os net inerdy inthe 
emplovinent of a uerster, but maddy as aie ase nite of the gurl is snide its 
control and protection 

With the establishinent of tactories Che position of the workinan chan: He 
ne longer the yanducet, Tas tinction os te control and: attend to the wurking of 
machines, and te perform service 1 tasting aft of products Heo 
longer works in company with tle ciaftsmaster, tor the mental labo of the latter 
has grown to be alsolitchy ditlernt toan the manual werk performed by the 
former. A great diver in soaets is cmated . a base ditterence aries between 
the head that guides and the hand that performs, and, as the yumdingg head very 
often beromes a capitalist, acdistineton between capital and labour devclops 
a clistinction that grows all the mene stuktag as the monwased power and oth 
aeney of nactunery tonds te diminish the value of hand Labour, wo that tially 
conditions favourabh toa combmation of mental and manaa) Jabour in the sane 
individual disapye ur 

The position of the 







































Uplovers iscas already rndteated, etther ane of indepa ut 
ence and polation onutassogation Lhe latter has long preponderitad at ares of 
self with the development ot speculised Labour, which an turn maetend fr 
the general labour ef the community The guild is a yoint assertion against, 
which the individual is) powerless - an offensive and defensive alli 
the establishment of certum Haws, especially af defimte rules for the ay 
of obstacles 

Among many races the guild has amalgamated with the family, member of a 
clan and ther dew endants following the same profession. ‘The tinpule for ancl 
transuuseion of profes wn to have 































to oflapang ts hi sated in prin Hem, 
many callings — for example, that of medicine-man or roreerer — are hereditary 
among savage peoples The systew of hereditary succession haus come to complete 


perfection im Jadia, where the castes have become to a lange extent classes of cll 
jag or profession, and have dictatorial power over the vocations of the descend 
ante of their members Tn other lands the system hus either developed ito one 
according to which the son-in-law shall follow the calling of las wife's father, or 
has been abandoned entirely, the choie of guild and profesnon being left to the 
pleasure of the itividual = This has helped to prevent stagnation im trade by not 
allowing them to become strictly exclusive, open to the sens of members only, 
To be sure, it was insted upon that the fature master should be eligible by 
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lnrth, but men were far from requinng that the eon must mvaribly follow in hws 
father’s foutateps 

The power of gurls often induces legislation in their favour, thus they become 
wounpohes, antl only such individuals as are members of an association may adopt sts 
qarucnlar trade or craft as a profesmon Sometimes the unity of a guild 1s broken, 
and the individual nght to form judgments enters mn place of the rules laid down 
by the corporation from this results competation, which finally leads up to free 
competition ‘Lhrough free competition the encumberng ngidity of the guilds 1s 
avoided, st leads to a lugh development of the individual, and 19 therefure a great 
xource of progrena; it discloses the secrets of the craft, freeamg men from deeply 
rooted proudices im ngard to different vocations, and increases Man’s capacity 
tur invention, producing new methods for carrying on trades aud new combinations 
and connections Naturally the evil aide of Man also appears in free competition 
He endeavour to mse, not through excellence, but through deception and specular 
fron on the weaknesses of others, may often be seen im all ats ughness Both the 
discipline and the cnforced order of the guilds ave lacking, gnevous shortcomings 
atise fiom the desne for ape dy reward and from the insuficient tminmg of 
workinen Oftentimes the necessary guarantees of responatahty and soundness 
ae winting, oftentimes there asa lack of capacity properly to estimate the valne 
of sterling work Such faults may be contendaud against by judicial and soctal 
means there are romedies against deception and impunity , new Connections are 
sought aut by the industrial clawes, new vaneties of guikds are formed, and in 
one way or another the alulities of a worker are tested and ventied before his inde- 
penlent cutry into buuness 13 permitted 

Vety different are the centralising tendencies of great manufactunng industries, 
which, unhhe the smaller compames, do not seek to control the trade of Imited 
atcts, but atrive to draw great populous regions willun their spheres of authonty 
Large firme, single houses and stock companies form associations im order to con- 
trol entire branches of trade, imposing certain conditions of sie to wich every 
moinber ust conform if he deare to continue an associate and not to expose 
howsclf to rumous ielition Thus “trusts,” and thar efforts to accomplish the 
dustruction of independent houses through competition, arse, but they also bring 
with them the rsh of neutraluing all the advantages demed from fre competi- 
tion The position to be adapted by legslation in respect to trusts and monopolies: 
1 une of the most acute problems of the present day 

‘The Jabouring Classes also, as soon ay they are set free by Law, follow the ten- 
dency of assocrition, conscions cf the fact thit union produces strength Assocta- 
trons are formed for the improvement of the cconome condition of individuals , 
finde unions also come imte hemg im order that the labourer may cnter into con- 
flicts with ¢apital,—ain other words, that the living labour, or latent capital em- 
Walid mm the workman, may set itself in opposition to the actual capital, or the 
agsults of labour, accumulated by employers 

All thr ts chanutenatic of the econonne hfe of the present day. Analogous 
phenomena are known to universal history, although never before has there been 
such a vast development of organised capital and labour. The Rabylomans had 
an industnal and monetary system resembling in many ways that of our own 
time, the entire mdustnal organisation of the Chmese was controlled by guilds; 
anch commercial life with an elaborate commission system flounshed under the 
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Caliphate, although there wax but littl tendency towanl the comluatin of 
individuals; and the sea trafic of the Malays long ago ethibited char tenets 
analogous to the peculiarities of the mantime trade of to-day. 

The chef econome problems of the present day anse from the oppesinen of 
free competition to combinations and truste, from (he contendictians between five, 
uneverved Inbuur and the labour which i forced upon men by nes eeaties RUN 
frum present economic conditions, fem the contrast between the subundinate 
peeition of the labourer and the tremendous power of trade unions, and Crom the 
diserepancwa between free international commence and (he need for protecting 
agricultury, between enormous factory industries and the necessity fot ain the 
handicraft of the imbsidual from extinction Much has alreads been dene 
towanl relieving the situation since men have bevome conned that at ao 
Always het to follow the pnneiple of fates fasre. and that om intelhgenae 
should bang itself independently to bear upon somal conditions wath a vw 
to their improvement. The poaiion of the workingman hay been be 











wl, 
partly by pnvate, partly by state meant. the paneiple of instance bac heen 





applied, and the Jabourer is uncured agmint acadent, sickness, old ay 
against lack of employment. Effurts are beng made to nse the state 
hand work through the development of the arte and crafts. them al 
endeavour to secure agriculture from the dangers of flooded matkets by cans 
of protective taxes; indeed, it hax been propewed that the ente com tide slioald 
be placed under state contre Everywhere the poralihty of eupportiyg the mide 
yulual i the battle against destiny vt making ilvelf felt The probhin me vary 
clitheult, at is essential that the strength of the dividual be net we themed fa 
exaggerated colfectivigm , that under a too extensive Mate authority the power 
fal incentive te industry that hes in the private acliaty of every todisidital 
he not amotheted . that, owing to too ready asustanee, individiadity with ate 
vonceplions of self-respect: ant oof duty he not destreved and that the mh 
nauional measures connection with the world cvilesation and the prygtes ut 
humamty as a whole be net dost Lee ampertant that) powesstan tet aly ot 
means tor enjoyment but alee of means for production be secatad to atl men, 
that the great furthersnce of cyvileation which hes un th Lopraent ob the 
individual may be retained. At all eventa, however compl ated the atuabon mas 
be, we are at least confident today Ghat although the close of the eighteenth 
century saw the world shaken in mighty convulsions, despaning of tia task, 
we are now on the way towant becoming amaster of ont dhthealtios: Ciengh a 
peaceful course of development, 



























B. Severe Cresrern 


Svinte wt enlture may develop in the direction of Rawr and of feeling 
Thew two forms of the manifestation of conseonmness are orginally not to be ny 
arated from each other, but, ax Gime gues on, a preponderance of ane or the ether 
Wwenmes noticeable, Language us the first result of «qaritant culture the com 
munication of thoughts hy meana of words (scund yactures of ideas) Language 
arives from the necessities of life, from the need for communi ation among the 
members of a social aggregate ; hinguiatie roote ane created under prmeure of 
the laws of the human intellect, and, fy means of comlanation, smalyanution, 
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and metaphoric transference, a structure 1s formed from them, capable — at 
Jeast in general practice — of expressing thoughts and also feelings, so far as 
the latter are capahle of being expressed hy thoughts 

The methods by which sounds and words are comiuned are exceedingly vane, 
and are more «haractenstic even than the vocabulanes of languages Jt 15 impor. 
tant to know whether a speech owes 1ts formation to the mere adding together of 
roots, or to their amalyamation, or ultimately t & 4ystem of sufhxes, prepares, and 
affixes (inflection) in order to render at posable fur the pnman words to hes 
put & vanous uses Thus languages may be rsolating agglutinative, or inflee- 
faonal «= The methods of indicating place, time, caure (active, passe), and 
the paychologeal functions (afhrmation, dese, doubt — indicative, uptative, sub- 
junctive, ete }, are also exceedingly vaned 

Speech atands in contradistanction to the pnmitive method of communication 
hy gestures, that reached 9 very Ingh state of development in carly times, and in 
accordance with which not angle ideas, but combinations of us were conveyed 
hy sigmthcant migna, especially by movements of the finger 

Together with speech appeared the faculty to enumerate or count that 1, 
the power to place umts or groups of units in yuxt position wath onc anotha, follow - 
ang oan analya¢ of then individual pecuhanties From cmumeration with the 
neitunce of hands fingers, feet, toes, etc, according te the decimal or duodecsmal 
4valoms, or Lo methods of counting kaged on (wos or hives a hoow ledge of numbers 
duvcloped ‘This of itself Jed to an acquaintance with the common laws that govern 
natal phenomena and to a pocepuon of the rations thit Gust between quan- 
{ities 1 tame, space, and intensity im other words, to mathemati 

A knowledge of geometncal figures alvo devdoped cata purtions of Clothe 
my ue Giangular or rectangular im shape, practical construction dead to 
consciousness of defimte forms and laws of fonn , ormamentaton chsplaya a 
piderence for geometrical baste fygutes 

A mich Jater acquisition, the art of wating on the fivitien of Janguage in 
adhfimte, permancnt form, stand an Close connection with spec Wang 
develops according (ao twa systems — the one based on the svimbalhing or picture 
ang of udeas (picture-w iting, Mereghy phies) and the other on the breaking up 
of the speech-tounds of a language mto a notation of sv Tibls on letas (ss Habic 
or letter writing) According to the fist: methed theughts are dniccth piciimed , 
accurding te the second, sounds, not ideas are represented by symbols, — that 
14, the sounds which atand for the ideas are transtormcd inte syms The trana- 
tion fiom sign te ayllabic writing comes about in ths manna af, dunng ite 
development, a language uses the same sound to cess vanens conceptions, 
men represent this sound by one sign, and whenever a foreygn word is repro 
duced in waiting at 1s dust sepamted into svHables and the svHables ate then 
quctured by the same syme as are employed to represcnt sinndar sounds (hut 
diflerent ideas) m the nate speech Thus svmbels are emploved men and 
more phonetically, and Jess and les meanmg comes te be attached te them 
The process must continue als development if the pronunciition changes as 
{ime goeson, the old wnting, with ats national svmbol-methed may be retamed, 
Wat with the changing of speech-ounds the new whiting is altered svlables 
are now represented by signs, and combinations of syllables are reprodued 
by means uf a comblingtwn uf then corresponding symbols Thus phonetic 
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whiting was not an ivention, but a gmuidual develojanent, Together with the 
phonetic symbols, ideograms or Inemglyphs also exist, asin Rabyloman It 
is espevially interesting, and indwative of the umty of the haman mand, that 
the tranmuen to sylatte whiting has been arnved at andependently by different 
maces: the Azteca, for evample, exinbit a whelly indepemient d panent, 

Further progress us shown in the trinaten from ay tae wanting to wate 
by means of letters This advance ie furthered if the dinlects of a language 
retain the consonants and change the vowels only. thu for example, @ in the 
orginal speech may becume oan one duilet, and a ore in another orc may 
be alteral toe, ore tot, and soon Tn onler to mpnatuce the vane promi: 
trons in writing, tt neceeary te choose common symbole tet nr presenting 
syllables that contain the same consonant, cemeGmes in combination with one, 
sometimes in combination with another or other vowels dir, be. bo) se that the 
aymbol im reality only represents the consonant, the vewel or soweke hang 
chiferently supphed in the ditlerent: dialects Tn thee way avtlali wnung 
becomes consonant wnong, Uhreugh which there aa great gain an amphety, 
the multitude of svmbols being redaced ton compamliveh small mumbor After 
thus integration has taken place, as time passes, the vowels are pounted, or aie 
themselyes represented by symbols, amd this wating by mums of letter ay 
developed 

Communwation by writing may be either angle and prvate or gener aed 
pubhe, an the latter cave plorality os atuuned thragh such ometheds us un 
athaing of Jills and placards, or by meana of traneenpi or ae groductions of 
the organal copy At first the latter ate made an aeeadame with the online 
methods of wnting, and in slayeholding communities — Rome, for cxamph — 
slaves who wrote to dictation were employed as acres The diseeveny uf an 
method by which te obtain a plumlty of copies through a angh iechaniol 
qtocess was epoclemahing ‘The punting-paee hae pettormed a far greatet 
gersice to hamamty than have mest ventions for, with the posulility: of 
pradueing theuwands of copes of a commuoiation, the Uheughte ciberlial on 
i become forces, ther may anter the aminds ef imany indivehuale who are 
ether convinced or actually ginded by chen: Ideas become artise (hough 
then suggestion on the masses of the population The may dead to a ene 
ded rule of public opimon, Int a healthy sace wall travel ante Heetually an many 
directions, and various beliefe aupplement one another, stauyggle Cogether, conquet, 
and ore conquered Tn this manner thoughts awaken popalar movements, roning, 
& people to a bitherte unknown deyres, and forcing nen to Chink and to joi seni 
Thus the pros becomes a factor an Gsilsation of the very fast unpertance The 
necewity for persue commumeation, tegether wath cutesy that refi to 
wait long for information, leads to the extatlhment of reygulatly rev anent 
publications, and thus, in addition to the book-pres, the newspaper prosa, Uhab 
has learned how to hold great centies of pepulavon under ita control, appear 
Naturally thos method of auhng the progress of civihaation has ite dismdsantages, 
an hase all other methods the conception of the world becomes supertoul, 
ambviduality Inses un character, not only a certain levelling of education, but 
alsy a levelling uf news of hfe and of modes of thought, revult« But, on the 
whole, knowledge 18 spread abroad as it never was before. 

Man, a8 a thinking beg, craves for a conception of Ife, and in hee aumost 
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thoughts he seeks for an explanation of the double relationship of Man to Nature 
and of Nature to Man, striving to bring all into harmony. This he finds in 
religion. 

Tteligion is belief in God ; that is, belief in spiritual forces inseparable from and 
interwoven through the universe, — forces that render all things discrete and sepa- 
rate, yet make all coalewent and firm, permeating all, and giving to every object its 
individuality. Man is imyelled by mature to conceive of the universe as divine. 
This idea exhibita iteelf universally among primitive folk in the form of animism, 
—na belief that the entire internal and external world is animated, filled with 
supernatural beings that have originally no determinate nature, but which may 
appear in the most varied of forms, may vanish and may create themselves anew, 
as clouds arise from unseen vapour in the sir, Spirits are not far removed from 
Man; families as well as individuals consider themselves to stand more or leas in 
connection with them; and men, too, have a share in the invisible world when 
they have cast aside the garment of the body in dream or in death, Every man 
has his protecting spirit, his mentton, that reveals itself to him through signs and 
dreams. Special incarnations, objects in which supernatural beings are inherent 
or with which they are in sume way connected, are called “ fetiches”: thus arises 
felichiam, in regard to which the atrangest ideas were held in previous centuries 
when the science of anthropolugy was unknown, Trees, rocks, rivers, hits of wood, 
imagea of one's own making, — any of these are capable of containing beings of 
divine nature. Naturally, the tree or the fragment vf wuod or of stone is nut wor- 
shipped, as men formerly thought, but the spirit that is believed to have entered it. 
In many cases the belief approaches worship of nature, especially among agricul- 
tural peoples ; divinity is recognised in the shape of factors essential to agriculture 
— aun, aky, lightning, thunder — these the beneficent deities, in contrast to whom 
are the earth-spirits who bring pestilences, earthquakes, and other evila to mankind. 
Thus the cult is refined; spirits are no longer attached tw fetiches, but men 
wormhip the heavens, and the carth also. 

Religion accompanies Man from birth to death. Spirite both for good and for 
evil hover about him at his very birth, The soul of some heing— perhaps an 
animal, perhapa an ancestor — enters into the new-born child, and from this spirit 
ho reeeives his name. During the years of youth great trinsformations tuke 
place ; the period for consecration approaches. He walks into the enchanted wood ; 
& new spirit enters into him ; after fasting and mortification, he learns ino magic 
dream of his new nature and of his destiny ; he returns from the wood with another 
name and as another man, 

Oftentimes there is a new consecration at the time of marriage ; often when an 
heir-apparent succeeds to the chieftuinship, At hia decease Man enters the realm 
of shadows, At fint he hovers over the sea or river of death, and often only 
after having yassed through many haniships does he arrive in the new kingdom 
where he cither continues to live after the manner of his former evistence, or, 
according to whether his life on earth has been good or evil, inhabits a higher 
or a lower supernatural sphere, ‘To the dead are consecrated their personal pos- 
seasions — horses, slaves, wives even — that they may make use of them during the 
new existence ; men go head-hunting in onler to eend them new helpmates. On 
the other hand great care is often taken that the spirits of the departed, satisfied 
with their new existence, may no lounger mulest the world uf the living: prupitiative 
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offerings are made; men avoid mentioning the name of the depatted, that he may 
not be tempted to visit them with his presence, they seck to make themelves 
isable during the time immevbately followings his death, wear ditterent 
clothes, and adopt uther dwelling-places. Sumetnmes the light placed neat the 
decessed for the purpore of guiding him tack to lus old bome ts moved further and 
further away, so that hie ghoet, unable to fad the aght path, shall never ncirn, 

Indeed, worhip of the departed mnay develop into carantalism. Certainly cane 
nibalinm has an earlier and lee sptual orygin, but men are alse led to devour 
the dead in onler to absorb their sponte or to aumbulate Chom For that asin 
such parta of the body as are supposed to be the particular resident: es of the sunt 
are eaten. Thus it is self-eaplamed why even developed peoples have ietamedt 
cannibalism, and how it is that among many races the funeral wpast i entered 
such a way that relatives of the deceased 

Thus the belief in syunts encompasses pranitive Man, tel Un stop, 

The affaira of life also appear in the Iyght of relygon | Whoever bieaks ground 
ot fells a tree dreams of spirits with whom according tothe diam his whats 
may be either amicable or hostile. Whoever buds a hut wishes te recene the 
blessing of spirits; the hunter is accompanied by them, and he whe shiys an 
anima! fears ita soul and seeks to concihate Wor to divert its anger im anether 
direction. From this behef is denved the common eustem for men either net te 
eat the particular animal wlich they hase themselyet captned, or te cat certain 
portions only 

From animism develops worship of herees and pols therem, wath theig attendant 
taythological narrations, The idea of the umily of the supernatural world a dest, 
and the indefinite forms of spint become sepamte, independent beings, that oe 
developed more and more tn the direction of the souls either of animalcor of men 
This splitting up of the deity, which destioys the tendeney toward mmty in alt 
givn, ia followed by 9 reaction that comes about partly thiough a belief ans crea 
by a father of the gods, partly thrngh acceplame of a histetial ongin af the 
mythological world from a single xouree Cheageme anvthsi and partly Chieu 
direct banishment of the plumbity of yous and a new formation of the belief ina 
unity according ether to thetic or te paunthentic went tre Venede ne yes 
Jead to the various creation legends and eosmogome fables in which thee rreation 
of man, the discovery of fire, and the ravention of weapons and uuplements play 
an especially important part, The panthestie cosmology deads te the bebet in 
incarnation, from which ideas of occauenal mins lowe appeanices of the god an 
history, of the umty of the workd, amt of the peealility chat the gedhend may 
appear wan indisidual in detached foam, arse, Ta aypate of the conception of 
work] permeated and pervaded by God alone, the behef that certain: persons nid 
plaves are more powerful in respect to the divamty than othenc i retained, and the 
Appearance from time to tune of a Buddha whe incarnates and manifesta the 
Supreme Being directly and completely within himself (in a apeeial manner apart 
from other natural phenomena) is also not looked upon as inconsistent, 

Religion is a thing of the emotions, not merely in the seme of having its organ 
in fear, or in the remembrance of lasting <ensations derived from vesans or dtentas, 
Wut emotional in so far that it satishes the necesuty felt hy 1 for a Commantetit 
life-conceytion, — not an intellectual but an emetional concept to not Ue 
matter-of-fact desire for knowledge that finds ite expreaion in religion, hut the soy 
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of the heart in a supreme power, the call for help of the needy, and the conscious- 
nese of our own uuagnificance and out mortahty Judgment 1 nut yet abstracted 
from the other psyche functions, indeed, 1t really retires behind the emotions 

‘When men thus believe in disimts, whether ax poly theists, monuthensta, or pau- 
theints, — panthersm, too, has its gradations and nuances, —~if the behef have an 
active influence on the emotions, xt follows that the individual must establish some 
conection between humself and the abject of his worstap This 14 brought about 
Unough certain as tions, or through the creation of Ctcumstances in winch special 
conditions of consecration aie percenved, and therewith the possilihty of a close 
telauonship with the Supreme Beng The acts through which tas relationship 
inay he brought about, taken collectively, are embraced in the word “cult” (wor- 
ahip), and af performed according to a ptrict system they are called “mtes”  Sac- 
nice hasan important place among the ceremomes olwerved in accordance with 
vitval It 14 based on a conception of the wants and necewaties of the higher 
beings, and, in Jater times, 34 rehned into a representaben of Man s ethucal feelings, — 
unvelfishness and gmitude, which give pleasure to the deity and thus contabute 
foals happiness But aac nfice does nol retain its unvelish character for any great 
Jength of tame | Man thinks of hinwelf fist he makes oflonings to the good 
xpints, bat more particularly to the eval gods, in order to pacify then fury and 
appease their evil desires Sacrifices are also offered to the dead, and from such 
offoings and memonals in developed the idea of a “family or “clan? which out- 
hives the individual 

The cuvtomary nites are then perfumed by the head of the family, ot the 
relypaus office hecames the function of particular individuals or of a special pro~ 
feauon — presthond ‘The pnest dasa develops from the medcane-men and sor 
cota, individuals of exceptionally emotional natures to whom ate ascubed special 
powers mi respect to the «pit world Capacity im this dnection may be pecuhur 
toandyvidualy, art may become a hoeditary quality in the profession of medicine- 
man the ranks ave fillal by means of chetion oF though hereditary succession 
‘Thi itis with the ¢ shamans and “ogingas seers and seothsavars who play the 
yt of both prophet and aagur, and whe an datas times are called upon to decide 
the quanels et mn 8 representatives of the national deity. to throw the 
Tance of wat inte Che hostile temitery ( detiales ) ot, as consecrated: messengers 
and mediitots, to Canny on international negotiations 

Thos emotion ws the panerpal active agent, but intelectual power also must 
giadually lay ate hokdon the system of Ikhef ‘The pnnaples discovers ate fore 
mulated into a scence, and the cultivation of this scence becomes the speaal 
duty of the pnesthood, often as a secret art — esotenn system — im which cone 
coalment is conducive to the mamtenance of the exclusiveness and peculiar power 
of the pnest Chas The scence becomes partly mu thologie-histarical, partly dope 
matic, and partly rdaalastic 

But secrets are discovered doubts and quespens anse svstens of belief become 
at odds with one another, and contraveries develop, along with the growth of the 
human intellect Men eeeh to reconcile the numerous contradic dens, to weed out 
all that has became olwolete, above all, however, to separate that which 19 intellect 
wal from that which 1s emovonal ima behef Religion becomes science, and —1n 
so far as the scence frees ulvelf froma the control of the emotions and at the same 
fume from the denumon of tradition — philosophy If once the intellectual hfe be 
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awakened, the standpoint discovered from which the werkt uf idea may be distin 
guished from the world of feeling, and unrestraued investigation be purued for ats 
own sake, then, tugether with the phileauphy, or umiveral scenery, sepanate setences 
appear, ever becoming tmnore and more speciled, on the one hand, the spantual 
life of mankind (moral scence), and on the ether, Natuce cnatural actetice), Beth 
ave olwerved and studied, at first rather because of a Crunstiiited stock of adeas, later. 
on account of the ever-increasing: and always men: banttul ste of maternal for nves 
tigation. Fora long time the dedactiye methed prevails ayy tera tuithas assumed, 
and all particular cases are if posible, henght ite connection sid batman with 
it, In this way a conception of the world 1 sought (Vedants, sormtic philesophy, 
Scholasticiem). Soon, however, the wauctse method develope, acconduyg te which 
general principles are laut up from separate observations This method has been 
found to be eapectally effective in the natural setences oat lias also been apphed to 
morl science, and here, too, has kal to new results. 

The artistic instinct develope partly in connection wath worshrp, partly an the 
direction of ita practical appheation te hte. and although ne vet sharp bine 
of distinction ia drawn between the two tendencies, the germ at laastat the du 
ence between the tne and the industual areas thus an eveteme fio the very 
earliest times. 

Worslup gives cae to images and pactutes, at bist of the very totgghest tocti. 
They are not mere symbols, thes are the garments os hatatatens wath whieh th 
pint invests itself, The sprit may take up ats abode anywhere aceending to the 
different beliefs of Man, as shown on page 40 inn plant, an ania, a steie ube 
allo aia pietare on ety that sviubohicslly reflects ats peculanties “Ther ae Ur 
ghiats of ancestor are embodied an ancestral unages, dust as shall wor never 
enced ain cather Gines, in later days the tiges of the dead Germany ate wor 
shipper Suchoamages are the oldest cvamples ef Che art of portraiture. raul the 
oldest dolly are the cade puppets that acconding fo the pts of many nee the 
Amenvan Indians. ter example widews mast wear about Chetan foci irae 
the hush or wrappers of then husbands doubles, tn ihe asamer belu tin the 
identity of Che ghosts of the dead with atiials beads Go the nothing et anid eth 
gies and Cohen Tt alse caitses men to tattoo the symbel of as ammal 
human shin, Co mould or cane images an which expression fer the 
the spurt that 1s wordapped is sought thretygh composite 
nature both of man and of amma. 

Jn hhe manner 1 Teds to song, ate Go verse, cule to dance Rhvthia 
ohtrudes itself inte: th ns of men as at eNpresston er tepresentalion ob the 
infinte, the regulatly repeated movement arouses of atsclf an aiden of the eternally 
recurrent, 

The rehgion itself becomes poetsy + the behef in the adentaiy of «punts el the 
departed wath animale, and Ue myths of metaruorptunts, take the fern of fateh and 
fairy tales; the cosmogenic atid Cheogeme eanceptions develop inte: mivthulogies , 
heru sagas become epics; the myths of fe in nature become a glonheation of the 
external world, an express uaity with on aid thus n form of Ivan poctes. 

Everyday life, too, demas artiste express AU fest Che childish groseteat 
for the changing pictures that correspond woth different ideas of Che sinagin, 
joins with the desire te unpress others, and finery in dome und ornament, 
result. This has developed in every cline. Tattooing aren not only ft 
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religious motive, but also from the desire for ornament. The painting of men’s 
bodies, the often grotesque ideas, such as artificial deformation of the head, 
knocking out and blackening of teeth, ear ornaments and mutilation of ears, pegs 
thrust through the lips, and various methods of dressing the hair, may be in part 
connected with religious conceysions, for here the most varied of motives co-operate 
tw the anme end. Yet on the other hand there is no doubt that they are also the 
outcome of a craving for variation in furm and in colour. In the same way the 
dance is not only an act of worship; it is also a means of giving vent to latent 
animal spirits; thus dances are often expressions of the tempestuvus sensual 
instincts of a people. 

‘The dance exhibits a special tendency to represent the ordinary affairs of life 
in a symbolic manner: thus there are war and hunting dances, and especially 
animal dances in which each of the participants believes himself ta be permeated 
hy the pirit of some animal, that throughout the dance he endeavours to mimic, 
In this way dramatic representation, which is certainly besed on the idea of 
peraonification, on the notion that a man for the time being may he possessed by 
the spirit of some other creature that speaka and acts through him, originates, 
Thar the primitive form of masques arose, in which men dressed themselves up to 
resemble various crentures, real or imaginary, as in the case of the animal masques 
of old time; for acconling to the popular idea the spirit dwells in the external, 
viniblo form, and through the imitation or aduption of ite outward appearance we 
hecomo identified with the spirit whose character we assume. Among many races 
not only masks proper were worn, but also the hides and hair or feathers of the 
ervatures personated. Dramatic representation was furthered hy the dream plays 
— especially popular among the American Indians — in which the events of dreama 
are adapted for acting and performed. Even as men seek illumination in dreams nas 
to questions both divine and mundane, so do they anticipate through dreams the 
drumnatic representations which shall be performed on holidays as expressions of life. 

Play isa degenemtion of the dance; and it arixes leas from the instinet for 
beauty than from a desire to realise whatever entertainment and excitement may be 
got from any incident or oveurrenve. From another special inclination originate 
those satirical songs of northern peoples, wrillen in alternating verves, in which the 
national tribunal and the voice of the people are given expression at the sume time. 
"Phut they have o truly educative character. These are the preliminary steps to 
the free autire and humour that gleam through the lives of civilised peoples, now 
Tike the flicker of a candle, now like a purifying lightning flash, freeing men from 
life's monotony, and illuminating the night of unsolved: questions, 

Capacity for organised play is a characteristic that lifts Man above the lower 
animals, The eapression of individuality without any particular abject in view, the 
elevation of self above the troubles of life, and free activity, uncovered: by the 
necessities of existence, are characteristic both of play and of art. Thus play, as 
well aa art, exhibits to a pre-eminent degree Man’a consciousness of having escaped, 
if only temporarily, from the coercion of environing nature; being without detivite 
object, it proves that he can find employment when released from the pressure of 
the outer world, — that is, when he is momentarily freed from his endeavour to 
establish a balance between himeelf and the necessities of life, with a view to uver- 
coming the latter, Man stands in close connection with his environment aod 
with the rmmutable laws of nature; but in play and in art he develops his own 
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pereonality —a development that nether i direction ner on whyeco as ntuenel 
by the outer world and ite constrant, 
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Tar foregoing stages of development: aw attuned in aggeegates of rational 
beings, communities 19 Whi h actions do pet succeed one anc a if perfoimed 
im unteasoning, ustiactive fashion, but me adaptation to cccumalanees, ue a mannst 
which shows a capacity to advance from one condivion into other combhtins, ethet 
because of a conscious Koowledge of the necessity for nexditcation and change, of 
because of an innate feeling of Che porsilality and need forvanation. “The spintial 
forve that enables us to atep forth from che circle and to adapt ourselves ta new 
ayaters 18 human reason Many aimals pessess a somewhat aiuba thengl: far 
Jes perfect dacully which never developed te such at extent hat iC may be 
bitoncally treated as having evelyed and grown spontaneously by vite of 
a UW powel, 

The natral impulse in Moun erystallises stad dt in custom — the plevus as at weir 
ot suQUsAIVe acuons accepted my obvious regiarcients un dite, aistineticcly pre 
served, often Whar the necceity fer such constiamnt as ne done teltamd even 
when the very eppostte ig recogtused Ta plant Chat custom neat aportant 
Socal factor i se far ats at sublyccts the individual te the enter ot the whole with 
aut exercise of external pressure Tt is the same as atieng animals, by when the 
semaT impulse ay expressed ina self-evident siccession of instinctive aeons 

Bur the true advantage possessed by Vaan tein the fact (halite possible for 
Qua te overcome the blind tendency ob custom, he haw a bine the gomee af a 
further development: — in other words, he fas a lustery And theses founded on 
the mamfoldiissof Mans senal natae. en the dunn charactenetie that in sucrl 
dyutegates, ogether with Che geocrl, the specuibis parcenved,, together wath secant 
acuvades the actavity ef Che andvidnal poreeasnised ‘Dhas hands te contie ts, and 
Conthets Tead te pages Thus the genie of progress hes an Manse vcry nature, 
and history as the fustery of development 

The step hat leads te the overcoming 6 
“Taght’ a that which soety stuetly demands from every sodividual member 
Not all Ghat is customary a8 exited by oyght, ao multitude of the requirments 
of custom may be igneed witheut eppoitien fiom the commumty ata whole, 
although, of course, detwchod individuals may express thar disphasite Th 
amaogate, however, gruits unmunity to all whe do net choose to follow the custoin 
nother words, the separation of custom from mght aygnites the desc lopment of a 
sharper line of demareal Detwecn that winch as and that wine onght to le 
Jn prumitive times “1s” and “ought te be? ate fails consonant terad, but yradu- 
alls a spint of opposition it developed, cases arse ain which custom os eppowd, sn 
which the actions of inen run counter to a previous hati, Man i consesoue of Che 
pastility of raping humself above dhe unreasoning tendencies toward certian 
modes of conduct, and he takes pleasure in 40 dung, — the good inan as well ax the 
evil, Whoever oversteps the hounds of custom, even through sheer egotuin, 14 
alo a furtherer of human development, without sin the world would never have 
evolved a cisibsation, the Fall of Man was nothing more than the first step toward 
the historical development of the human race. 



































custom: the recagnition of right 
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Thus leads to the necessity for extracting from custom such rules as must prove 
advantageous to tnankind, and this lection of assoms-— which “ ought to be” — 
becomes law. 

The distincucn between nght and custum was an unportant step. The relatis- 
ity of custom waa eaposed with one stroke, Many, and by no means the worst 
members of communities, emancipate themselves from custom. It as the opening 
m the wall through wiuch the progress of humanity may pass Nor do the de- 
uands of nght remain unalterable and unyielding A change in eustom brings 
with ta change in ight, certas rules of coudurt gradually become isulated owing 
to the recession of custom, and to such an extent that they lose their vitality and 
devay And as new customs arise, su ate Dew principles of ngbt discovered. In 
thw manner an alteration in the one 18 a cauye of change in the other— naturally, 
an confornaty with che degree of culture and contemporary sonal relations Cus- 
tom and nght mutually further cach other and render at possible for men to adapt 
Chemeclyes to newly acquired conditions ef avilsation 

Together with nght and custom a thud factor appears,— morality This is 8 
compatativaly late acquration It, too, contams something of the “ought to Te,” 
nob because of the socal, but by vutue of the divine authority or order based on 
Pulesoping it conccpbons Moral vars, therefore, a4 laws vary according to 
peoples and te Gimcs The rules of morahty form a second code, set above the 
woctal taw, and they cmbody a larger aggregate of dutnes The reason for this 19 
that men tecugmse that the sucal xvatem of mules for conduct 4 not the only ane, 
tha ats only relative and cannot amclude all the dutu« of human beings, and 
Ure over and beyond the Ling of society cical principles exaust. 

Naturally conthets anise Iktween night and morals, aud such struggles lead to 
fi hor devopment and progress 

The diflercntation of morhty and ight as an achievement of Huropean cih- 
Stim, ib Was accomplishcd as een ag men txgun to alstiact such laws a4 wore 
enjoined hy society fiom the laws of God, comnntting the latter to the secunty of 
divine justice, athyisian tht continued von when men sought to trace the nee of 
wor dity bach to Gath, hum ame aan punciples 

Also the fate appratince of ade is of mor thty proves that ethical considerations 
wore onginally foragn to the god<onc pions ‘The syants, feaches, and world- 
creators of different behefa are at fint neutml so far as morals are concemed ; 
myths and legends are invented partly from creation theoues, partly frum histone 
dita, and partly through efforts of the amagination. In primitive beliefs there 15 ne 
{iace of an attimpt to concave of duties as beng good in the lughest —or even 
ina lower—-sense, and it would not be an accordance with suentific ethnol yy to 
apprae, or to Wish to pass yudzinent on rn bgions according to the point of vaicw of 
ets Leven the once often xprcssed idea that deities conform to the charactens- 
Ges and pecthatities of races 33 only partially correct Anthropomorphism 38 only 
applicable in so far that, on the sccepmame of a apint world, certain analogies to 
Mans know ledge, desires, and actions must intrude of themselses, moreover, the 
@avage must immediately ncognise that neither his customs nor nght, that curbs 
or conquers hie pasions, 15 directly connected with the epunt world And so far as 
morahty 25 concemed, resemblance between men and the gods whom they have 
crated only eusis to thie extent both are onginally morally neutral, moral as- 
yurations neither filing the breasts vf men nur appeanng in the myths of thew 
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deties, Not until the importance of morhty in hfe rm realised, and the profound 
value of a hfe of moral panty cecogmsed, de men seh an their relygious behets for 
lugher beings of ethical agniticance, for morally perfect peronaltiers among the 
gods Therefore nothing is mere unjust than t+ demand morality from the my- 
tholomes of primitive peoples ur te afte t horrer at the abundame of violence and 
treachery to be found in the legends of the pads ot carly ages Tp later time mun 
endeavnured te eseape these dithoultes Is fuferentatiigg good from evil «parila, and 
Ww putting en apposition to the daty a devil an whem alt the nagity whieh had 
teen previous ascnbed to the gods as incorporated aud even mon added asta 
the hangin. 

There is yet one general remark te be made Uitferent chouents of cvilsentian 
Vary yevadls in then development in ditte avthsed districts one mer may have 
8 greater tendency tewanl intelle: Gud, another Cowid: tetera cullate Ne nice 
has appoched the Hinder in plaleoplic speculation vet they an childon 
ap there know ledge af natural science Ohe people many develop commer te the 
Highest extent, another poets and aes. a hind dhe tnedem of che undividinal 
The language of the Anieiie en Indians as aa ro rn respects tic 
than English There nethimg os father teem the truth than te: 
easecome aettadion of civilised hte ist te exrst te hatangs 7 
In aan agmeutural race, or the ene in atotherwise higher and the athea un another 
wise lower nation or Gabe, the rastituden im question mast have deached astab ot 
perfection correspending wath the general deselopinent of the people posa seme it 
Acconbigg te Us, the meneame imenihsed races were Garden advan ed than Ute 
pebyyamout Viva of Lita and the Mobammedans, and the Pots tesums, «1h 
their shill an the andustial arts and thea dramatie dances porhape ana higher state 
of cothsatien than Lirepeans * 
















































Do Sucre TNS Ett tans 


Desprorwe st falbls aself in commumies eb inen DP yecept ina husman appt 
gate 0 canpet come te puss, for the youn of development whith are broaght 
forth by the potentidted activity of Ue anany may cvitenty in a socuty of 
ndasidualy 

Tt has therefore been a symiicant fict that from the very beygaaning inven have 
Joined together in sacial aggregates, partly account of aun apatine tive imyptitse, 
partly because ef the mcessity fer seltadefemes Pho st came about that primitive 
men hve together in wandenng, predatory hades, or pacha ‘The sdhyviduals were 
bound to one another very closddy . there wasine private life, and the sey rehition 
ships were promscious Men not ony dwelt together in groups, but the proape 
themvelves avamulated with one another, inasmach as married wor rcCpror ally 
entered into by them Se far as we are able te determne, of the carhest af serial 
Insuituuons was that of groupmarsiage (Grappeackey  Ancividuals did net fast 
umite in pairs, and then jon together in groups such would soon hase fallen 
asunder, on the contrary, greugrmarnage itself created the bond Uhat held Uh 
























commuuty together the mest sielent anstinet of mankind not only umled the 
few but the many, indeed, complete social aggregates ! 
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Group-marnage 1s the form of umon establshed by the association of two 
hordes, or packs, according to which the men of one group marry the women of the 
other, not a marmage of individual men with individual women, but a proms- 
cuous relationship, each man of one group marrying all the women of the other 
group—at leant in theory — and re ters@; not a marriage of individuals, but of 
aggregates, Certamly, with auch a nex-relationship established, smmer or later regu- 
Jutions develop from within the community, through which the mautal relatenshipe 
of individuals ate acyusted in a consistent manner, but the principle first followed 
was, a4 Community In ptoperty, 80 community m marrage, and Uns must of itself 
lead to hinshys enurely different from thow with which we are fambar The 
avslem of soxalled classifcatury funnily names 1s employed, according to which all 
the members of an elder generation ate called father and grandfather, mother and 
grandmother, all the children are known W the ekter generations as sons and 
daughters, grandsons and granddaughters, and individuals of the same generation 
me all brothers and ainters to one another — Moreover, many vanations are paable 
acconlue to whether a greater or a lewer Japse of tame cavides generatuiun from 
Heneration 

The evatence of ther form of marage relationship mm jaime times 26 cer- 
tainty a much controverted point, at all events ita presence among Australian 
hulives and Amonean Indians —1aces whose institutions are of an especially 
punitive chaactar— may be demonstrated with far greater certainty than may the 
Tostoncal eastanece of plonomena of the past in general 

Group-marnage was closely hound up wath relygwus conceptions, single hordes, 
or packs, considered themselves the embodiment of a single spint. And ance at 
that tine spuits were only conceived of as Changs thal existed in nature, the horde 
falt twit do he a single dasa of natural object, — some ammal or plant, for example , 
said (he umon of one pack with another was analogous to the union of one animal 
wath another bach group believed itaelf to be permeated by the syant of a certain 
apace of animal, borrowed at4 name thence, and the animal species atselé was 
Jooked upon as the ptotccting apt The ancestral «pint was worshipped in the 
ammal, and the putting to death or anyurng of an individual of the speues was a 
serious offend e 

Such a le hef 1s called Totemism —“ Totem” —a word borrowed from the lan- 
guage of the Massachusetts Indiana — 1s the natural object o1 ammal assumed as 
the emblem of the horde or tube, and correspondingly the group symbolised by the 
claxs of annnal or natural object 18 called a Totem-group 

‘This thief led toa close umon of all who were partakers of the synnt of the 
same amma, it also strictly determined which groups could assouate with one 
another And as the cotem-group minuched the ammal in ite dances, and fancied 
Alself to be possessed by ats spirit at alse ordered the methods of partaking of foud, 
and all mianage, Inrth, and death ceremomes in accordance with this conception 
Te as sand that, (he totem heing exogainous, marnages were not possille within the 
totem, but only without it Precisely so, for the onginal conception was not that 
individuals formed unions, but that the whole totem entered the marnage relation- 
ship, @ single marnage would have been conaudered an umposability.! 

To which totem the children belonged — to the mother’s, to the father's, or to a 
third totem — was a question that offered considerable difficulty. All three poou- 


1 Ses '* Zur Urgem bn hte der Ehe,” p 27. 
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tebties presented themmehves; the last mentioned, however, only in case the child 
belonged to another group, a subtotem, and in that event ta desoendanta coukt 
return to the onginal teem, 

‘Descent in the male ve in the female line eewavnel in tater times the mae of 
important ditinctions between nations fa clitd tolluw the mother's totem, we 
speak of * waternal hanshyp, © converses, of * paternal kinship” in ease of heredity 
through the father, Wath of thee mt ae primitive, or did tries from the 
very bret adopt either ony or the other sistem, thas making them of equal antiquity, 
is a much-veved question, There rt reasen te believe that materaal kinship ist 
more pnmitive form, and chat mces have either posed with mene ar leo onengy 
and rupuhty to the syaten: of deveent Chrough inales, ot have kept to the ongsnal 
Anatitution af maternal euccessien — The Iman peuples ameng whem both 
forms of kinship evst. amd in stat onstanees the maternal 4 edly the mare 
primase. from this at appeas tet probable chat development bas thie taken 
place, the more se sine there ate traces of maternal hinvInp te be found in races 
whose established formers paternal? 

As Gre passed. matnage of indvudaats developed from) groupemanmage ot 
fotemem Such uniens may be polyesneus ene man having several wives at 
pelyarlious — one woman having sevetal bustaruds Both foun have been 17 
sented inc mankind, and indeed, polygvny (alto called: polygamy) a the genetal 
role among all races, excopting ocadental caihised peoples "The form of marraige 
Tewari ach cnghsation is advancing ee ceruanly monogamy, Cengh ata cou 
plete individual relagienstip is established between man and wife, and altho 
Hoth andividalitiess mas have independent exprmsaen, each oa reconciled to the 
wth through the Joftier association af bath 

Marnage nay be either temper er permanent. in Che latter case ancundt 
Gonally contisctead for fe or ands poumanent in ponerple, a sepatation bey 
permuted when desnad Phe tanperary maruage is entered ite from the very 
begmming with Che ada that lis only te last a shard time The tendency of dee 
velopment is teward petmiinent mariage. and permanent matnage ica powerful 
Incentive to the worlds cvahsation, not only en accompt of the domewtic ife at 
the supenor oie for children hue obtamed, but alto because at creates Leding 
temmpnlley and iserses many otherwise occupied powers forthe work of cisulin 
ton Newhy associated with monogame a the behef in after death, ut 
ans fiom the relynous beliefs presalent among many peoples Atmos othe 
races there sat least the custom ef a yea of inourning, sometimes for husband, 
somelities for wife, often tot both: 

Martage of unlividnals has devdeped in diferent was from group or totets 
Mamage sometimes it was brought about through Jack of sufsidense oc cuacned, 
fy many men dwelling together, sometimes it arose from other caus One fue 
tor was the practice of wifesvaptute whoever carried off n wife freed her, as it 
were, fiom the authority of the community and established a separate mernage for 
tuznself. Marriage by purchase was an outeome of marrage by capture amd of the 
yoying of an indemmty to the telauves of the bride, men also learned to agree 
bef rehand as te the equivalent to be pad. The practice of acquinng wises by 
purchase developed in yvanous directions, experially in that of trading wives and in 
the earning of wives by years of service. Gradually the purcluwe became merely a 


gee Zur Vrew hikte dir Bhi,” pp 53 4 seg. 
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feigned transaction; and a union of individuals has evolved — now sscerdotal, now 
civil in form — from which every trace of traffic and of exchange hes disappeared. 

‘Thus already in early times marriage had become ennvbled through religion. 
It in a widespread idea that through partaking of food in common, blood-irother- 
hood, or similar procedures, s mystic communion of soul may be established; and 
in case of marriages Irought about by the mediation of a priesthood the priest 
invokes the divine consecration. Marriage is thereby raised above the bulk of pro- 
fane actions of life; it receives a certain guarantee of permanency ; indeed, in many 
cawen, by reason of the mystic communion of souls, it is louked upon as absolutely 
indissolutle. 

In contradistinetion to marriage stands hetairism, a state of irregular sexual 
relationship. It has appeared in all climes; often, as in India, in connection with 
religious conceptions, constituting the peculiarity of certain castes, justified through 
a feigned marriage (with a plant, for example); or,as among the native Australians 
and American Indians, it appears from time to time in the shape of a wild ongy, 
or, among other peoples, as a right of defloration granted to definite individuala. 
But alao among races having a fully developed marriage institution, the unmarried 
are often permitted to live in conditions of sexual freedom, 0 that marriage, by 
giving a woman to her hushand, merely separates her from other men in so far as 
the Tusband will not consent to possess her in common with them. The institution 
of child-betrothals marked ao important step in development ; for in such cases the 
bride wos from childhood destined for her husband and bound to chastity. This is 
the historical significance of betrothal. 

On the other hand, even from primitive times there has heen no lack of azcetic 
conceptions, and of laws thal impose celibacy upon certain classes of men or upon. 
individuals of certain agea, or, at least, sexual abstinence at definite times and 
under definite circumstances, 

The ownership of property also waa originally communistic, and the idea of 
individual possession has been a gradual development, The idea of the ownership 
of Jand, especially when developed by agricultural peoples, is of a communistic 
nature; and, from common possession, family and individual ownership gradually 
comes inte being. It is brought about in various ways, chiefly through the division 
of land among separate families: at first only temporary, held only until the time 
for a succeeding division arrives; later, owned in perpetuity. Nor was it a rare 
method of procedure to grant land to any one who desired to cultivate it, — an es- 
tate that should be his su long aa he remained upon it and cultivated the svil, but 
which reverted to the community on his leaving it. There gradually developed 
a constant relationship between land and cultivator as agriculture became more 
extended and lasting improvements were effected on the svil: land became the 
permanent property of thy individual ; it also became an article of conumerce. 

Ownership of movable property even was at first of communistic character. 
Clothing and weapons, enchantments effectual for the individual alone, such us 
medicine-bags or amulets, were, to be sure, assigned to individuals in very early 
times; but all property obtained by Isbour, the products uf the chase or of fishing, 
originally belonged to the community, until in later days each family was allowed 
to claim the fruita of its own toil and was only pledged to share with the others 
under certain conditions. Finally, individuals were permitted to retain or to 
barter property which they had produced by labour; and exchange, especially 
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exchange between individuals, attained special syuiteance through the diesen 
of labour! 

The indivviduahsation of the ownership ef movable property wae expecially 
furthered by members of farulies performing other labour, ude he fails, ute 
widrtien to their work within the family ade | Altheugh the frat of all Inbour 
accomphshed within the family was shared by che mumbere in commen, the nsults 
of work done outade became the pawperty ef the particular andivadual whe had 
performed the labour, Comsequent expansion of the conception ot Labor led men 
toone of the greatest tommpls of pistce, te the wlar ot cstablsting indivndaal 
nghts in ideas and an comlanations of ideas. recautien of mitellectual or amma, 
femal property (ght of author or inventor), ene of the cet incentives ty niadearn 
euthsate 

On the other hand, sodividuad ryghts in transactions fed Ge cones ptietes come entre 
ang obhgations and debts. Exchange, ethan direct or en tome of creda, brought 
with at dudes and ludakues ter whicl onginally Uhe parser and lovee ot the inde 
satuals concerned were heh in pledge, until oustedy of the beady evineh alse 
anehaded posession of the corpse ot a debtor) was stiecraded by publi umprson 
Tent for debt, amd finally by the mere pledkang et propats ap senment tor ache 
Tain beew abolished, — a course of dovopment Chreugh «lich dhe mest vars 
tf mees have passed 

The relation of the individual te his possesssons led men at fast te: plas 
able property ip graves, in order thatat naght be ob senaee te the departed ewin 
durmg the Life beyond henee Gre aniversal castene ef busting an fameo putes a 
only weapons and utenals, but aumals, slaves, amd even wires? do later times 
Ihnen were sattied with winhehe imamelations . oer powscssiote wort leased tet 
the han of death and put te further ae Fhe property of dhe deccascd wevettal te 
his family, and thus the nght of ishentanee are  Thae was ne nyht ef inteut 
ance during the dass of communesim , daath ot aaninber of the fanih a 
mere general comedudation of property tesultad, wath imedividual preqarty ane the 
reversion of pessessions to the family trons wld thes had been tomperariby see 
anited ‘Thos property exther severted to the family taken asa whol single 
hens, certain pers of the Gamly hence a great variety of procedite utese 
Upto the present day mhentance by all the ldivn, ar anhattanes bs one alone, 
exten eastern Asia asin modern Europe (ight of pritiegeniture, tight of succes 
gion of youngest <on, et). An intermediate system oe that of several hans with 
the night of preference 

To bhe manner cuninal responsibilty was orygnally collective the fuimily or 
clan was held responsible for the actions of all ts sadividual tiemiars Cxcept Chee 
who were renounced and made outeast Such methods of collective surety will 
ext among many exceedingly developed peoples. but the system a gradually 
dying away, the tendency beuyy for the cutue responsatalty to rest upon Ue 
individual alone, 
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Tur state is a development of tnbal, or patnarchal, secrets The tnbal group 
is & community of intermarned famihes, all Gaming descent: from a common 
neestor. From tnbal orgamsation the prncaple i developed Cut party ipation 
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an the community i open only to such individuals as belong to one or other of 
the families x7 which at 15 composed, and the pohtical body thus made up of 
individugly” related exther ly blood or through marnage 1 called a petnarchal, 
or tral, state. Thus form of community was enlarged even in very early times, 
vantage being taken of the posmlulty of adopting strangers into the circle of 
“related famshes, and of amalgamating with them. Still, the fundamental idea 
that the wmmunity 18 composed of related famibes always remams uppermost 
in the minds of unciilised peoples. The tnbal state gradually develope into 
the terntonal state The connetion of the community with a dehmte remon 
hecomes clover, strange trikes settle in the same district, they are permitted 
to 1emain provided tribute 1s paid and services are performed, and are gradually 
alsothed into the commumty the strangers and the onginal inhalntants — 
plebmans and yatuiciana—umted together mio one aggregate Thus arises the 
concephon of a state which any map may join without lus being a member of 
any one of the onginal dans or fambes 
Jn this way the xdea of a slate becomes distinct from that of a people bound 
together by kinship, the latuer beng especially distingushed by a certain unity 
of external appearance, custom, «haracter, and manner of thought Thin 14 not 
intended to suggest that an amalgamation of different race elements i a state 
and an avuuilation of diferent modes of thought and of feeling are put deurable, 
or that a spint analogous to the sense of umty in members of the same family 
awsinob to be dought for such a condition 19 most bhely to be attained af a certain 
tile or Gan take precedence of the others, as the most progressive, to which 
the vanous elements of the people annex themselves 
‘The tribal state has a fixed form of government The clnefs or patnarchs of 
the varrous tanlies stand at the head of affairs, the pomtion of cluef hemg ether 
hereditary or elective Tn most cases, however, it 19 determined by a combmation 
of bath methods, a blood descendant bemg chosen provided he 15 able to give 
proof of las competence In addition thete 13 often the popular assembly In 
Jatcr Gimes many innovations are inboduced Paxson for power united to a 
atronys porsonality often leads to a chieftainslnp im which all rights and pruvileges 
are alworbed or anded in the person of one mdividual, so that he appears as the 
Jossessor of all prerogatives and tutles, those of other men being entirely secondary, 
and all bang more on Jess dependent upon he will Rehgious concepuons eape- 
aally have had great intluence in this connection Nowhere 34 thi so clearly 
shown as in“ tchnonymy,’ an institution formerly prevalent in the South Pacihe 
islands, according te which the soul of a father 16 supposed to enter the body of lis 
eldest son at the larth of the latter, and that therefore, immediately from lus 
ath, the son becomes master, the father contunung the management of afters 
merely av his proxy Other peoples have avended such consequences as these by 
supposing the child to he possessed by the soul of his grandfather, therefore 
nanung fist-horn males after then mandfathers instead of after their fathers 
Ancther outcome of the institutien of cheftamship 1s the chaotic onter of affairs 
which rules among mans peoples on the death of the chieftain, continuing until 
& successor 44 seated on the thrope,— a lawless interval of anarchy followed by a 
jegency 
The power of a cluefiain i4, however, usually limted hy class mghts, that 
a, by the nghts of subcheftains uf especially distinguished famihes, and of 
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the popular assembly, among which elements the duumen of power and of pure 
diction 1 exewedingly vane These pnnutive institutions are rode protety pes 
of future vaneties of cvetenve gvernment, of kugehup. either of ansteeratic ot 
of republan form, in which the primitive idea of chuflaimhip as the aleotp: 
Gon of all private privileges a given up, and init place the vaneus prin ipl 
of rights and duties of government enter 

Clasealifferentiation with attendant: privileges and prerggteves a specuells 
developed in warhhe raves, amd in nations which must be peep te aeast 
the attacks of enennes, by the establishment of a mahta ~The sultant 
elags occupies an intermeahate pesttion between the governing priest, and: «:holue 
classes on the one hand, amd the industrial clase ag uldnistiy, ciaftemen, 
duerehants — on the other, Employment in warfare, necesary dro ipline, neat 
meocintion with the chieftain, and the bokling of hee fer aatersal support 
gave to thr clad a unique pooben Thus the watnwr ¢ tleseloped an’ Lalit, 
the fendat and nubtary notalty an dapan, the nelalty in Germany, with oblger 
tions and service to feudal superiors and te the comt. This systery eurvaves b 
inany year, unul at bast feudal tenure pradaally disappears, and its atte 
prerogatives ure swallowed up ty all clases through a univetsal sulgectien to 
mulitary service; although even yet a distinct sof profesional soldiers 
remains at the head of militaty aflans and operanens and wall conte to de 
fo ad dong ox there in a posatihty of internal of extemal warfaie However, 
here too the militant: claws rt atsorbed inte a general bedy of athens ¢rcude 
are miuzens who not enly eceupy the usual posiuen of members of Uhe state, but 
to whom an additen is appointed the execution of the hfe functions of the 
Nation, a8 ats organs; in other wens, «uch funetione ae ane peculiar te dw 
civic organisation im contradidtinetion to the general fanetons eserased and nections 
performed by individual eitvens ax independent unite Olteiabsm ane hides ta 
@ specink degree duty te ite calling and te he publie trit, and Crete ane alse 
special prssleges granted to offic within the sphere appamted for Uhan 

Tn a seeety governed by a chieftain, a well adnan by. thee 
yepalar assembly or vonsultative body: eather an unenanived meeting of ind 
viduals, oF an organmet convention of estates founded on clact mght. A mn 
development, that certainly had ite prototype in the yatraechal state, the 
representative assembly, an assembly of individuals chosen te iepaescnt the 
people in place of the popular gathering, The Enghat goserniment, wath ity 
representative legedative bodies, a tyyacal example inomodern coilisation 

One of the chief problems encountered not only ina sooty tuled Dy a chief 
tain, but also in states of Iater deselopanent, whether gosermmd byw potentate 
or by an anstoeracs, id the relatien of Cemporl to aputual power 
Poth ate umted in the head of the atate, asin the cases of the Tneas of Pen 
and of the Caliphate. Sometimes the «pintual bead ot distinct and peparate 
fron the temporal; frequently the two forces are nearty toi rueted. a reiciebet 
of the impenal family beng chiten for the « lngh-prwat, as 
the Azteca, Often, however, the two functions are pletely independent 
of each uther, aa among many Afmean mees, the meiheine-man oecupsing a 
pesition entirely independent of the chieftain, Such separation ins, of cour, 
lead to friction and cist war, it may alee bees an clement furthering to 
civilisation, a source of new ideas, opening the way to alhances between mations, 
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and setting bounds te the tyranny of individuals, as exemphitied mm the relanun 
of the Papacy t the Holy Roman Empire, 

The form of state in which the functions of government are exercised by a 
chefiain contnbutes greatly to state control and enforcement of yustie The reah- 
sation of nght had heen from the fret a soctal function, but ata enforcement was 
incuinbent on the unit gioups of individuals (fannlies or thes bound together by 
fnendsnp) The acquisition by the atate of the power to dispense yustice and to 
take and enforce law 15 one of the greatest events of the worlds history The 
ulea of all ught berny mscorporated in the chieftain (and goual classes) played an 
inypertant part in bonging about this conditien of affairs, for as sven as this con- 
ceplion recerves general acceptance, the ceftain, and with lnm the state, become 
Interested in the preservatien and enforcement of justice, even im ats lower forms 
an the conmmon nights of the subjects On the other hand, not only the interests of 
Cnefuanslup, but also those of agucultue and commuce, ate furthered In the 
preservation of internal peace, and internal peace calls for state control of justice 
and enforcement of law 

Moseover the rehgiout element worked to the same end Wichedness was 
hild to be an injury to the deity, whose anger would be visited upon the entire 
Janda conception that lasted fur into the Maddle Ages, and accnding to which 
the fate of Sodom and Gomon ih was held to be typical of the effect of the curse 
of God Alicady in primitive times rehyion Jed to a strange idea of Justice secret 
nocieties consecrated hy the deity (ukduk, Egle) took upon themselves the func- 
aon of enforcing nght, instituting reygns of terror in their distr ts, manntaming order 
in society and claiming authonsation from the god wath whose apt they were per 
Mmeated — Later, intluenced by all theve causes, the socal aggregate took over the 
contol of justice Ht was already conadeted to be the upholder of ght, the ser- 
Nant of the deity, the maintainer of public peace, the dispenser of atoning naciihces 
ete and 40 the various clements concerved of ag yustice, winch had previously been 
chatted among the single famibhes, tnbes, associations, and socieles, were com- 
nner and placed undet state control 

Cerbun forms for the dispensation of justice, judging of crimes, and determimng 
of puoshiments were developed Lhas arose the different forms of qudiaal pro. 
cedure, which fora long time bore a rehgous character ‘The duty was called 
upon to decide as do aight and wieng, —divimty im the form of natural forces. 
Hence the judgments of God thiongh tnal by water, fire poson, serpents, sales, 
or especially im Germany duting the Middle Ages — combat, or deasion by the 
divining eve, that was Closchy albed to the so-called Gial by havand A pecuhar 
variely of ordeal as that of the met, according to which the body of a murdered 
man 1s called mle teqmntion, the soul of (he victim assieting in the discovery of the 
mmurderet— Otde tls are undergone aemetimes by one individual, sometumes In two 
An advance m progess is the cunse, which takes the place of the ordeal, the Curse 
of God being called down upon an individual and Ins family an case of wrong doing 
or of perjury The curse may be uttered by an snduadual in co-cperation with the 
members of famshes thus arse ordeals by invocation and by oath with compurgators 
Onginally a certain pened of time was allowed to past—a month for example — for 
the fulfilment of the curse Tn later times, whoever took the oath — oath of mno- 
cence — was held guiltless | Witnesses succeeded to conguiom . divining looks were 
replaced by areumstantal evidence and, instead of a mystic, @ rativnal: method 
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of uldaining testimony was adopted. The development was not attained without 
certain attendant abuses ; and the abutition of unteal by Ged was among ninny 
peoples — notably the inhahitanta of vastern Ana, the Amencan Undine, and be 
Germans of the Middle Ages — surceeded by the intraductivn af torture. In mony 
lands torture stoud in close connection with the judgment of Ged. in other it 

i slavery. Acwotdiyg: ta the metho of 
ing evidence by torture, the accuted was forced Chrongh physweal pean to die 
eluwures concerning himeelf and his companions, and, in case he hinvedf were eons 
fidered guilty, ton confession, However barbarous and iemabenal, thecsgatem was 
employed in Latin and Gertuanic nations (excepting England) antl dhe exghteenth 
ventury, in some instanves even until the mnetecnth. 

Judgment was fimt proncunced in the name of Giod cin later Gintes, in the name 
of the peuple or of the ruler who appeared as the repnscntatae of Ged The prin: 
Lew of justice, the validity of which at fin depends npen custom us Tater 
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times proclaimed and fixed os commands of Gol Thaw systema of fived rycht 





conte inte being first inthe form of aacred justies, then wt rommutubs of God, and 
wt dnw. Law is a conception of justice exprewed in certian niles atid 
Originally there were no laws; the standard fur justice was farmed te 
wach indivicual by Jus own fedigas: only isolated cases were recorded. Aw th 
advanved, and gtreat mien whe strove to bring aboul an iaprevement in pasties arse 
above the generality of mankind ; when the ruling clase beeame differentinted fen 
the other clases; when it was found necesary be root ont certain populate eat 
toms, then, in addition ¢o the otiginal collection of precedents there atow law 
a higher form: nw that stood above precedent, that altered costetu, and opener 
how rowls te jitice. Great codes of law have got been compilations only; they 
have led justive inte new paths. Origanatly @ law was Looked apenas nn ine 
fable conmaand of God, as unalterible amd etetnal ibe interpretation alow wit 
earthly wud Cratwatery, Aa years peste, inen learned to recognise tat hows t 
elves were transi ad it became a prineiple Chat later ensetments could all 
earlier rules, The relations of Jater statutes to alivady establedbed jaw, and bow 
the laws of different nations inthience one another, are dbflieult, much vesed qu 
tions for the solution of which xpecial sciences have ieveloped -—tranmtery and 
international law, 

Judgment and Jaw are intimately concernel with ju the concept 
Fight (as xtated on po 45) has evolved from the double life an 
To this development of justice is united an endeavour of (he state or ypovern 
hot only to further welfare by means of the creation and administriten of Jaw, 
but aldo w take under its control c yg inatitutions of all verte, This was 
originally a feature of justice itself; certain practices inimical to civilixation were 
intenticted and male punishable offences. Alread: © Maddie Aged aysten of 
police played a great part among governmental institution, especially in the smaller 
states, Subsequently the idea was developed that not only protection through Uh 
punishment of crime, but also superintendence of and pre on of the public weal, 
whould be administered by law ; and thua the modem alate developed 
of national welfare. With this arse the necessity for a sharper distil 
drawn between justice and the various actions of an administration; and (hu in 
modern times men have come w the system -— based on Montesquien — of the 
seperation of powers aml independence of justice. 
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Development ss fulfilled through the interaction of contrary pmnerples On 
the one hand, the idea of individual nght anses from the socal conception of yus- 
tice, on the other hand, the upholding of justice gradual}y becomes a duty of the 
greatest and most powerful community, that 15, a functien of the state On the 
one side, justice strives for individualsation, on the other, for the centrahsation of 
state authority, state supervision, and state protection These contrasting elements 
are comprehenmble when one consmders the Instorral umits frum which they have 
emanated they anse from the same germ, — the idea of socal yusuce, for the true 
nature of socal conditions 19 precisely the umon of individual and aggregate In 
former times, when these contmaictions were not understexat the basis of the state 
was supposed to have been a contract or agseement between men, according to 
winch they bound themselves together with co-renuncauion of individual acunties 
‘This teaching of the natural-nght ¢hool —a soaal compact as foundation of the 
stale —34, a8 may be seen from the preceding, a porverion of history Today at 
w nightly numbers! among thingy that are obsolete 


4 CEVILISATION EN RESPECT TO DIFPERENT TIMES AND 
IIFFERENT NATIONS —THE WORLDS CHVILISATION 


‘Wr have just spoken of the errors of the school of natural night To these an- 
other may be added the theory that yuitice 15, in reality, one though it 19 dafler- 
ently concerved of by different races, and that therefore it should be ow cndeayour 
to fetch this adeal nght from Heaven, as it were, for then positive justice winild for 
the most part be ret ande, or at least rendered unnecessary an essence In the 
sume manner men locked forward to an ideal «tate and to ideal conditions of avily 
Silion, upon attaming which, progress wonld ccase for all time This is a mistaken 
view duative varies according to the development of cnvilsation and according to 
the function that it must perform in this development in bhe manner every age 
creates ata own maternal and spnitual culane  Pyety poct isa poet of ins own 
time 

Nevertheless, the nlea of natural nght marked av ympertant penod of trans 
tron, for the conception of an ideal alwaye inches an idea ot the pesaluhty of 
changes for the better For thie reason dhe notion of dual ight ded to a catrasm: 
of poutive justice, followed by improvements Tt brought about a decroase in the 
power of inertia and Jed to the open of new Ways to prgiess On the other 
hand 2b often destioved, revalutionary-wise, fruitful germs of developinent, pamul- 
ding attzhcial, onseawnable, and immature formanons and malformations to take 
thei place 

The nohon of natural ught however unhistoneal at was an tsclf chanced 
a pernod of transition im so far as it enabled men to form a Instoneal conception — 
a conception of what might be for, ly contrasting actual with ideal justice, we are 
enabled to eseape the bonds of the opamons of a party ular time, and to lovk upon 
such opimons and views vbjectivels and independent; — Yet at 1s certainly a foul- 
sh proceediig to consider an deal, deduced prnapelly from concephions and opan- 
ions af the present, to be a standard by which fo measure the value of histeneal 
events of all tumes, sitting an judgment over the great names of the past with the 
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air of an inspector of morala, | The offer of the huvtenan as judge of the dead 
aud here we retum to our preface -14 quite differentls constituted Bacty age 
must be judged in accordance with the relation which it hears to (he totality of 
development . and every histencal personage 1 to ly Vuperas a bear of the 
syimit of his day, a3 a servant of the nleas of his ime This at re qiate as wea be 
pronounce moral censures on the men of history as as wrong te sudge an one 
merely acuondng to ite good or eal qumctonsties A pened ust be estutnated 
according to what it has either directly or indicts accotuphsbed fa unuband 

Ifsn one penod a vielent national agitation shakes ofl dhe voke et tong cul: 
iim another yreat philesophe re and poets fluunsh of the one beads Gann of 
Vast progress in culture, and the other bongs Che tats ot ersslisatiet Go matanty, 
—then both penods are of auportance tows and sistant to bi terieal conte mphe 
tion, Thus its abeolutels unhistencal te condemn without resesy abet pened 
charactertted by other ideals than cur, peneds for example un whack ecuavieyg 
for unity of relygous behef hac led to the opptessten ot the int tlectaal aetiate of 
the individual — Ti isiten, ot Canes in whieh wild outbursts of emote wete given 
vent to that new centres of equilbnam myght be found Maes bee dian which 
aeutheation becomes extinet, osintlit ab impertant: phase to the hist: 
Jind, for the reason tha in the ands of all the destem ten he seed tte ge 
new hfe budding forth 

There 1 yet another erro in the conception of natuin yht While sechinge t 
an abstract weal, men fail te recognise that the coneaphens of pustic unt the eat 
tore of every age sary accomhng te the individuality of mater Divers crsiliee 
IW ovlatve to other cuadvations it must have ts awa pecubiandes tected pits ewan 
Hationabty , at recenves from the spant of its ewan peg) cottane tothinss which 
would net be suntable for the inhalutants ef other coumtiic ond tor which justitey 
fuonas to be found ends units own individual caeumostances ae fact all thet as 
Ampoitant or Cntcterstic is sector hy connected with the mutividaal pantiet the 
fhation that we are constrained te say Chat only cpa ph that hie fea to create 
AW ow menlels and rastititiats of cralisation with mt tun gate vary CH tape 
truly great Th eta absurd, in respect te the culture ef nations, te te pet 
as of Little worth trite in the chametecot a state mctely bee tise thes are net 
adapted to one’s own peuple or te the sentiment of ones native land 

Yet even such coune as Ui enght notte be cuined te axress The natusal 
night methad plgtions raed, te that enteral, ot trae Faas ceatieanab antisite 
ality does not exclude a borrowing f foreign casshis ation anise fer the tac 
14 capable of asimilagng exotic Chameterstrs and ipeotperiting (hem im ite own 
teang = Again, increase of trafic in the ative counties abene will ob neccsaity aver 
come a whole succession of naturnl obstacles, and te a tenaltstude of Veartiee 
that hitherto separated single districts froto one another gust wea saitton lange ys 
bnngs unity in place of a number of striggding dialects, ea uniform code ob Law 
and a uniform metho of judicial procedine renee many aeomaste nen cin yu tire 
But there are also conmon factors of coultsabon shared by qition Uncrmelve , 
through wiich many contradictions disappear ‘The relygons cial ations of Chie 
uanity, Mohammedanism, Brahmanmm, addins, and Confucianism have deca the 
determining factors of the intellectual ait emotional hifi, even aintiucncrng the 
course of events, in vast regions | And thas ito» also comprchenubk that in 
the yudiaal hfe of nations thew 1s ap endeasour for a deser approach, and alse the 
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existence of equalising tendencies, In spite of countless variations in detail, there 
is a certain unity of law in the entire Mohammedan world ; and although the hope 
of establishing the unity of Roman canonistic law over the whole of Christendom 
has not been realised, none the lesa it was a tremendous idea: that of a universal 
empire founded on the Roman law of the imperators, and placed under the rule of 
the (ierman emperor, thus ensuring the continuance uf the law of the populus 
Romanus, — an idea that awayed the intellects of the Middle Ages up to the four- 
teenth, even to the fifteenth century, and according te which the emperor would 
have been the head of ali Europe, the other sovereigns mercly his vassals or fief- 
holders. This idea, once advocated by such a great spirit as that of Dante, has, like 
many others, passed into oblivion; and in ita place has arisen the conception of 
independent laws of nations, Yet the original idea has had great influence: it has 
led to a close union of Christian peoples ; it opened a way for oman law to bevome 
universal law, although, to be sure, English law, completely independent of that 
of Rome, has grown to unparalleled proportions as a universal #y stem, entirely 
hy reason of the marvellous success of the English people as columnts, Likewine 
international commerce will of itself lead to a unification of mercantile, admiralty, 
copyright, and patent law. 

Then the idea of an international league murt develop, arising from the idea of 
the unity of Christian nations, We have advanced a great distance beyond the time 
when every foreigner wos considered an enemy, and when all foreign phenomena 
were looked pon ox atrange or with antipathy. Rules for international commerce 
are developed ; state alliances are entered into fur the furtherance of common inter- 
esta and for (he preservation of peace. Many tasks which in former times should 
have been executed by the empire are now undertaken hy international axsociations ; 
and the time for the establishment of international courts of arbitration for the 
adjumtment of differences between atates is already approaching. 

It also xeems proballe that states will unite to form political organisations whelly 
or partially renouncing their separate positions. Thus nations will be replaced by 
a federal state, and a mulditude of unifying ideas which would otherwise be accom 
plished with difficulty will come to easy realixation. 1t is also to be said in this 
connection that fedem! states were already in existence during the times of patri- 
archal communities: an expecially striking example is that of the adimirably con- 
alituted federation of the Iroquois nations, 











5. OUTLOOK INTO THE FUTURE 


Tux. vision of no man may pierce through to the ultimate end of the processes 
of history, and to advance hypotheses is a vain endeavour, — quite as vain ax it would. 
‘be to expect Plato to have foretold the life of moder civilisation or the imperial 
idea of mediwval times, or Dante to have foreseen modern industrialism or the char- 
acter of industrial peoples. To-day we are more certain than ever that no process 
of development, however simple it may have been, has ever taken place according 
to a fixed model ; all developments have had their own individualities according to 
Place and t time. Thus it is obvious that we must forego discussion of the future; 
for our reasoning may only be expressed in accordance with shadowy, emyiric 
schemes, In like manner there is no answer to the question whether, after 
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thousands of years have passed, our hfe wall sall be terwetnal, or whether we shall 
ever sucuted in passing hesand the hounds of eur earth. There ® but ene i 
Who knows t= although a consciousness of our rescurves une us te haps 
However, there is yet another punt of view 

Development of nations as well ac of individuals deads either to progress or to 
decay. No people may hope to hye eternally . and hew many acquedtions alrewly 
gained will be lost in the future it ts impewitle te say. fa sation dis is at erther 
hevumes extinct or is annitulated by ancther state it becomes alentihed with the 
newer nation, and disappears with its own charicter Chine its cvalisatien tay alse 
disappear. Thotis a serious powubahty. boas the Medusa head of the worlds iw 
tory, which we must face — and without atiffenmngy to stone 

There os one truth, however, the knowledge of which tls us with he for the 
future: it us the fact that the nsults of development and catnden at often tains: 
fusat from one peuple to another, se that a javen development need not commence 
agin from the very beginning. This as owing te the eaptaty which miees has 
for abaorting or borrowing eilsations.! Aleerpoen of cultune as by me tans 
univeral, it dees aot prevent: the eveasiomd disappesmince of ne ovihsation, bot 
every civilisation has before it at Teast the powubility of death Nevertheless the 
transmission and asamiation of culdure rs constantly taking place nes Vadd= 
oun Sin which it may be brought about. A conquenag nation may dang tte 
own civilisation with it to the conquered, calime os often forced npon the hitter 
Dy coerive measures, The conqueror may aequnie culture trem: the vanqinshed , 
or assimilation of culture inay come about without (he aubgection ot a people, 
thrvagh the waeone wine adoption of external custooes and interna) images of Qiought, 
Finally, culture may be borrawed conseeusty from one nation by another, the save 
atate having become conmmced of the outward advantages and inner mygimticnnee ob 
the forayo eitaten, In tins way the problem ot development: becomes very 
complicated , many uettitens of sanshel mee thas continue te hve on Cer 
tainly the race Chat acqmires a foreygn ervibsatian niust, ametye other Cringe, be we 
constituted in ite motives and aspirations mete lose henves of ls Derg, ite 
very stability, im onder that, mtevseated with the jos of anes life, all trae of 4 
past existence may be allowed to break up amd disappear On the other hand 
many a promising germ of culture possessed by a saycoiens people inay come to 
gnef, owing to Che influence of acquyrations from without. Baton return, a tace 
that knows how te adsumilate fore culture may obtain a envabsation of such 
efficiency ay it would never before have heen capable of attain, Fenn of the 
fact that ite power as edtablished on acrecently aeqimed bass, amd berate at 
hay been spared a multitude of faltenng expenments. 

Cisihwation may be mutually obtained from reeyprocal act 
and taking. Such a relation naturally arses when states enter inte inter one with 
one another, when they have become acquainted with one anothers vane msutu- 
tions and are able to recognise the great ments of fornagn organisalions and the 
defecta of their own. Expevially the world’ commene, in which every notion 
wishes to remain a competitor, compel toward mutual nereptance of custom 
ant law ; no nation desires to be left betand . and each discovers that at wall fall te 
the rear unless it borrow certain things from the other. Such reciprocal ne tion 
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will be the more effective the more like nations are to one another, the better they 
understand each other, and the mure often they succeed net only in adopting the 
outwan! forms, but also in sbeorbing the very principles of foreign institutions 
into their own beings. 

Thos we may bope that even if the nations of to-lay deray and disappear, the 
labour of the world’s progress will not be lost; it will constantly reappear in new 
communities which may rejoice in that for which we have striven, and which we 
have acquired by the exertion of our own power, 
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1006 


MAN AS A LIFE PHENOMENON ON THE EARTH 
Br FRIEDRICH RATZEL 


1. KARTIE AND MAN 
‘Tri much ls certain: Hustary deny not stand at the ake of Nature, but witha Nature Can Hie 


I the preface to his “ Outhnes of a Mhilwophy of he History of M 






tells us how he sought after a philsophy of tistery, and how hy 

“the ways of God in nature, nthe intentions which the Eternal bas atu 

displayed (o wom the elaan of his works.” Tle saw (he destiny of 
sritten ap the book of creation, and Chetefere to hima, Cee interpreter aie expoundet 
of this destiny, the way wast pointed out, leading from (he universe ef stant to 
the earth, and from the earth te the different forme of life Cat, together with 
Duman-hind, enjoy the hyht ef the sun, Thos, when he looked upon the carth 
as one of mauy heavenly bedus, upon ats pomton and development in the phate 
fury ryatem, and then upon the changes in meuntans snd mwas which hive javen 
rie to islands and continents, it vas net te hun a question of a rcientitie intratus 

















tion te @ Instorival-philesoplucal work, but w descuphon of the eatth ax vast 
workshop for the construction of the most varied of betyes, among which Man 
eveupie bis preordined position This position is only peoable on this cath and 
under Chese natatal preconditions, and: therefore the earth lav a far deeper ago 









which men walk and dabour amd in wh 
Tongs to the earth ax a portion of the eatth. The an arsed inthe histery of 
the world when all fotees that had presioudds acted, and all matter that had been 
firmed, yet appeared only asa prepatatin for the entrances of as beng in whom 
organic life wax to reach its highest level. 

For us there are ne greater epochs me the history of the world, ne divmuone of 
time that are mere justified, than the pee-human and buman eras of the worlds 
history, Yet Man was not perfect on his appearance in the world Hes a non 
of the earth, not only because he is horn of the earth aud therefure canpeed of 
eatthy material, nor merely because of the deeper renson that Ue earth was preg 
nent with him from the very tume she bere the tinst geri of organe life, that all 
that had been previously created only pousted toward mankind Man appensed 
upon earth as a child. capable of receiving educates andl of deselopang, and to 
whom education and development were necessities, the earth has breayght ham np, 
through a struggle with all her powers and beings, and into bie apertal liters 1s 
woven the general history of the world. Periods of heat andl aye of wwe baeve now 
extended, now limited his sphere of existence, he has seen specu of plants and of 





then gay finally cig Mats be 
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animals beenne extinct, and new ones arise. Thin being so, he himself vould not 
yousibly have remained unaltered. Thus Man of to-day is not only the product of 
his own development, but also a product of the development of the world. Both 
are insepambly linked together, art inseparable they will remain. Just as man- 
kind did not appear until the earth had already left a long history behind it, so 
will he, the highest of all creatures, indeed disappear long before the evening of 
the world has come. The then etill-continuing port-human history of the world 
would signify an impoverishment for the universe, and, for the life of the earth, 
the beginning of retrogression. 

The inautticiency of a mere external survey of that which is called “the earth 
in history” follows from our conception of the relation of Man to Nature. It is 
nob enough for us to be content with a description of scenery as an intrxtuction to 
the history of a country, Even though the desetiption be as richly coloured a4 
Johannes vou Miller's preface to the history of leagues and confederations, or 
truat Curtiuy’s intraduction to the history of Greece, it will not attain ita end 
unless, for example, the relation of the surface of the land in question to the sur- 
farw of the whole earth, and the relation of its situation tu the entire glube, are 
determined. 





2 TRE PRINCIPLES OF ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 
A. The Congnesce or Countrixs 


Tueity, are more things necessary to an understanding of the dependence of 
history on natural conditions than a mere knowledge of the land upon which the 
develupment haa taken place, particularly a mere knowledge of the ground as 
it waa when bistory found it, From the fact thet Man appertaie to che earth, we 
deduce the rale that Man nual look out above and beyend this ground. A lopo- 
xeephical feature, a height of land, in fact, any geographical phenomenon, is not 
un isolated structure; each ia rather the result of a great, wide-apreading power, 
and that they will be found occurring in groups, scattered over broad areas, ot 
recurrent in neighbouring regions, Greek coasts with wide harbours, xteep promon- 
tories, and rocky islands are also to he found in Istria, Italy, Spain, Asia Minor, 
and even on the shores of (he Black Sea, Wherever the Greeks were borne by their 
ships, were it from Colchis to Baetis, they landed on coasta whoxe conforma- 
tion wax familiar to them. Many years ago Herder warned us against esta 
lishing our knowledge of the influence of the German soil on German history 
upon ab acquaintance with German ground alone: for Germany, too, ix but a 
continuation of Asia. Who can deny that the branches of a Eurafrican rave may 
nob once, in preAryan times, have populated the Mediterranean countries, ex- 
tended themselves far into Africa, and spread over the aame central European 
Tegian now occupied by Germany? Since there is a constant passing of movable 
inaases of water, and of still more mobile masses of air, over the right earth, the 
connection of one region with its neighbouring regions, that lies in the similarity 
and continuity of strata, does not remain constant. The Danube beara grains of 
Black Forest granite to the Black Sea; and the climate of Germany is infu- 
enced by the rotary air currents that travel acroes the Atlantic Ocean after leaving 
the cvaste of Virginia, Labrador, or Iceland behind them. Under the influence 
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of theve currents of air, warm water of the South Adantc flows ww the 
os art of Europe, affecting the chmate to euch an estent that the warmth 

iT be detected far uslaunk = When we realee that in the middle Adante set 
another system of trade wis wafted Columbus s ful stlups lo the West lashes, wo 
begin to comprehend the histeneal effect of inenanic metien Ln the case of the 
Danule, Bomareh demed the political connection of German interests with eastern 
European compheations Nevertheless the vague theaght that recggmses in the 
stream — from ita very nate an indiavrible whole = a comaecting influence abe 
ana poliocad sense ws by ne means mistaken The Connection was se elit as te 
Te impereepoble when Thsmarh demed 160 pehticad actahty, lat who woukt 
vontlinue to deny it today un the face et Che ineremed sagmhcanee ef all south, 
eastern Lurepean coumections which follow the same trem as dee Danube? phe 
rons te the Ghent will not crowd ¢he envet ante the Tackground , on the contrary 
they will only tender st the more important 

Thar, although each countess in itself an independent whole us reat the a 
Gime a tok a cham of acheme boos an engamst itself aid ia espect tea 
secession or a gioup of lands forming a whole, of which it nea tiembet, it ponte 
ATOOngI  Setnetines ats more engin Chan engan, setmetities the epresite i 
tue and an eternal struggle goes on between ongemsa and organ Ut the Pathe 
Tera sulyected province, @ tbutary state, a daughter commits, a colon ot mead ar 
of a confeleration, Ue stmving for independence as alway a sOngydle fer existence 
suclia battle for Ife need by no mean presuppose a state ef war Net onky war 
Dnt the outwardly peacetul cconorie development of the world «midis ie reduce 
ongunisms te organ When the wholesale importation of bad but cheap products 
et Lorepesn industies inte Polynesia or Central Asim causes decay in the prodie 
Gon ef native arts and crftsatiy a lose to the hie af the whole people. hen cteath: 
the nice wall be placed in che dame category with Gabe diab mast gather rubles, 
prepare palneod, or hunt elephants te supply Reropean denmand, and whe on tun 
must pute h threadbare fabries, spate that contain snlplune wad, worn 
muskets, aml old ¢lothes, a serd, all the robbsh of cnahention ‘Then ov 
helm ogmisshen dies, and in many cated this st alse (he being of 4 
dechne and exunetin af a people ‘The weaker ongamsm live auee 
Too powerful Ts the case 4 differ —that of Athens, Hole fer Dive wat 
the corn, wool, and hemp of the lands on the northesn Medhverane an oor 
of Engdand, whese anhatitanes would etarse wens it nol for Uhe nnportatin of ment 
and grain from Noh Amenea, eastern Burope, and Australia? 

An sam have men ewught for charctenstics in the rocks of ¢ 
composition of the rir by which one land sought be cbestangn 
The idea of great, lasting, con lusive quahtative sanations in 
eatth manvthieal | Neither the Caden of Eden ner the lawl of nape toe 
iwalits. ‘There is no country whose xo bestows wondrous atrength upon nan or 
an evuberance of fnatfulness upen woman In India precious nlones are a Little 
apt to grow out of the cliff ag silver and gold are bhely te exude fron: finns in 
the earth, Nor i there anv has for the ahghter dil en between the Old 
World and the New which the philosophers of history of the eighteenth century 
deheved they had discnvered, The opamon that the New World praduces smaller 
plants, les powerful animals, and finally a feebler humanity, was ool oncond- 
tionally rejected even by Alexander vou Humboldt. The degeneration asl wanting 
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away of the Amencan Indsans woukl certainly be a less dingracel enomenon 
could it be attributed ts smc great natural law mstead of to the injustice, greed, 
and sien of the white men In the coume of development of the Eurofestt 
daughternations in Amenca we cannot rewogiuse any such great and umversal 
detinction The course of histery in Amenca, just a9 in conespunding penods 
of tume im nerthern Auta, in Africa, and in Australia, only confirms the bebef 
that lands, ne matter how distant from one another they may be, whenever ther 
climates are similar, are destined to be scenes of analogous histoncal developments 
It m contain that, so far, one of the greatest resulta of the labour of Man has 
hoon the de vellng aml overcoming of natural diffurences Steppes are made fertile 
through anigation and manunng, the contrast between open and forest land 
wo leae ated less, indeed the destruction of forests 1 being far too rayndly and 
widdly cated out, Che acchmatisation of men, ammal« and plants causes vana- 
tons to dipprat more and more as time passes We can look forward to a time 
when only such extrem a mountamns and deserts will remain, — every where ese 
the achons of the cach wall be equaled The prouss by which dus 19 camned 
out may be dascubed shortly a4 follows “Man, in «pate of all racial and national 
differences, a5 findame ntally quite as amuch of a tuts as the sel upon wlach he 
dwells Choongh his tibout mee and more of tis chatacter of unity as trans- 
nntted to the earth, which, a4 a result, also becomes move and more wmform 

One of the most powctful of the Gea by which brtory 19 bound to nature a6 
that of ita depamdicnes on the ground At the first glance any given hetoncal 
dovclopmcat mi invelved with the carth only,— the earth upon which the develop 
ment taket pli Dut af we semeh deeper we shall find that the roots of the 
devclopment extend evan to the tundamental prnaples of the planetary #vsicm 
By thay tb 1s not meant that every history must be founded on a cosmological Tass, 
that ro inust commence with the creation, er at least with the destruction of Troy, 
ay was ones thought mcccssaty , but atm cotminly «afe to aay Chat Herders require- 
ment ae apphes for out time that a plulosophy of the Instory of the human mee, 
worthy of its num, must yan with the heavens and then descend to the earth, 
filled with the conviction that all cvistanee 2 fundamentally onte,—an indivisible 
conegplion founded fret begrnning te end on an identical law 








Bodin Wet vces oF Mas toon Conpecave Late ok ri Ear 


TN onder that the costme conte pion of the fe of Man may be more than a 
mene isolated idea, meapable of bang apphed and developed, 1€ 18 necessary to indi- 
cate the rehtion winch humin lift bear to the collective hfe of the earth Human 
evitame ms bascd upon the cntne development of vegetable and animal life, or, 
as Alexander son Humboldt sad in nahty the human race partakes of the entire 
Ufe on earth dust ox plants and anmals, vegetable and anmal remains and pro- 
Mucts occupy an intermediate peiton between Mfan and the amanimete substance 
vf the carth almost without cxcepoon the hfe of Man depends not directly upon 
the earth, but upon te aummals and plants, winch m turn are immediately bound 
to the earth by the mcessities of existence It rv the dependence of later and more 
evalsed (pes upon the earher and les evolved In 1845 Robert Mayer pubbshed 
Jus ep h-mahing thesis on “The Relations of Orgamc Motion to Metabohsm,”* 


J Cox du oigmnchee Bow: gangen 1m tbrem Zesamoeahang nut dem Stoffwechsel,” 
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in which he deactihed the vegetable world as a reservoir wherein the mys of the 
sun ate transformed inte lifesupperting material andare stored up fer we, Aceund- 
ing tr his view the physical existence of the Iuman nice re ansvparably linked 
together with this “economic providence ;” and he even went so far ox to connect 
it with the instinctive pleasure felt by every eye at the mht of hesunant 
vegetation, 

The history uf mankind shows how various are the elements contained in thi 
neervoir, ant how matufold their action. Oryanatly plante and animals share the 
suil with Man, who must struggle with, them fur te posses The plains favour 
and the forests obstruct histoncal movement, the inhalant of the trypace me hanlly 
able to overvome the growth of weeds that covers tis teld . for the Exquummauy the 
vegetable world exixts but two months in the yearned then only sa stunted, feeble 
apeaes, The unequal distnbution of edible planta law ina dane measure been the 
cause of divergence in the developments of difterent roe Australia ail the 
countries have reveived almost nothing, the Old World has 1 
richest gifts showered upon at, Asia receiving mone than Aftien or Ei 
most valuable of domestic animals are of Aaatie organ. Ameren Lanopean 
Tnstery i ineomparably mere uniform than that of the Ob) World, and tha as 
owing to her medenve endowment of useful plante and almost complete: dark ot 
domestic animals, The tmnaplanting of vegetable species ftom one part of the 
catch te another, carmed on by Man, is one of the greatest: movements ue ue col 
Tecove life of che world, Tes posmlalitres of extenmon cannot be conyectied, for 
the successful diffusion of single culdivated planta - the lanana, for evamply— 
over a number of widely separated countries ia yet problematical, That proces 
ean never be considered to have come to an end ao long aa necematy forves Man 
to get a firmer and firmer bold on the store of earthly hfe. 


























C. Tacks ASD STATED AX ORGANI 


Tre relations of Man to the carth are primarily the same as those of any other 
form of hfe. The untveral laws of the difheaun of hfe inchide abe the law of 
the diffusion of the human species, Henee anthropogeogmphy muxt be looked apon 
only as a branch of biogeugmphy 5 and a suceestion of lnogeographiral conceptions 
may at once be applied in relation to the difumon of the human rave, Chew 
conceptions belong the main arva of dixtnimtion, the halntuble world. snd all it 
various parts : zoned, continents, and ather divixions of the earth's surface, eqpomally 
seas, coasts, interiors of lands, bordering regions, diviatans eslubsting continuly 
with others a4 links in a chain, and isvlated dhvisions, Also relutiane as fo atea: 
the struggle for territory, variations in the life development in sinall or in extensive 
regions, in insular or in continental districts, on heights of Jand and pluteauy, and, 
in addition, the hindrances and the aids to development presented by different con- 
formations — thus, advanced development in «mall, densely populated districts — 
also the protection afforded by isolated situations, AML must be included. Finally, 
properties of buundaries must be conceived of as analoguus to phenomena occurring. 
on the peripheries of living bodies. 

As maces are forms of organic life, it followa that the organiam of the state 
must appear more real to us than it did to Schiiffle, who merely designated it an 


“yelatively the best of all figurative characterisations uf the state.” The state ran- 
TOL 1-5 
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not be comprehended otherwise than as an organised bemg, objections to this con- 
ceptiun anse only from a narrow interpretation of the word “organem” Every 
people, every state 18 organic, a8 8 winbinaton of orgame units Moreover there 
18 pomething organic 1m the internal coherence of the groups and individuals from 
whi h a state formed However, in the case of a people and 4 state, this cohe- 
rence 15 neither material nor structural Only mn amma) and plant hfe 1s the moet 
perfect orgamem that in which the independence of orgaus 18 nacnhced to the 
whole w the greatest degree 1n nataons and 2m states the members preserve an 
independence which vanes dire tly with the extent of the development Therefore 
ae not peoples and states must imperfect organisms compared with plants and 
ammals? 

The supenonty of the state organism, fo great as to exclude all compan«on, 
vs based upon very diflerent grounds States are spirntual and moral organs 
The spantual coherence tills up the gaps caused by a lack of matenal continuity 
And this spmitual coherence certainly caicates many resumblancs between the 
life functions of a people or state and those of an anunal organs, thus we 
may apenk of asmumiation, cr ulation, and so on, in respect to social aggregates, 
av wall ov in respect to suimaly or plants Yet auch expressions are anly 
metaphors and ayinbela Organs are apohon of im the same way, but it can 
only be in the sense that there 19 a division of labour Intween the diffuent 
groups of indivaduala forming the stak, these groups having Ixcome organised 
through Incahsation In dhs way fronuer provinces may be devgnated as 
yenpheral organs, deugned to afford yrotection and to eflect interchange Yet 
we cannot be too cautious im our use of the word “organ,” for im vegetables 
atkl ammals many members and parts are transformed and subordinated into 
angans, thar sacuficng ther independence to the whole Man, however, as a 
momber of a race or state orgamsam, 16 the most mdividuahsd yroduct of aca 
tion he doe¢ not sacifice one fibre, one cell te the aggregate He sacrifices 
lug wall only, now humbling i t the vall of the whok, new employing it an 
the service of the society As forms of hfe, rics ant states catainks stand 
upon the same has as do plants and annnals, but, however far the compansen 
he extended, they are not tiue organisms, but aggregate organs, that, through 
the action of mtellectual and moral forces, not only grow to isemble, but far 
to surpasa the Inghest organisms proper in concentration of hfe and of capacities 

Together with the spiitual there 19 also a matenal cohereme between the 
individual members of 9 me or a nation, winch, strange to sav, has huctefore 
heen Dut httle noticed in controversies over the state as an organisa This 19 
the connection with the ground The ground fuinshes the onl maternal tie 
that lids individuals together into a state, and it 18 prumanly fer this reason. 
that all history exlulnts a strong and everinreasing tendency to assucute the 
state with the soil,—to root it to the ground as it were The carth 15 not only 
the connecting principle, but 16 19 also the single tangible and indestructitde 
proof of the umty of the slate This connectiun does not decrease dunng the 
course of history, as nught be <upposed, owing to the progressive development of 
syantual forces, on the contrary, it ever becomes closer, advancing from the loose 
association of a few individuals with a proportionately wide area an the primitive 
community, to the close connection of the dence population of a powerful state 
with ats relatively small area, as in the case of a modern civiheed nation. In 
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spate of all disturbances, the econunue and pulitical end has ever been to associate 
‘& greater and greater number of individuals with the aul Hemme the law 
that every relanen of a race or tnle to the grout strvet to take & political 
form, ated that every pohucal structure seks conneetion with Che ground Mor 
gan'’s notion of an unterntonal and a terntenal epech an the biter uf Man 
as incorrect, gould 14 neceatary te even form of atate, atl alee te the genes 
of states, auch as a few negroes huts or a ranch in the far West Development 
conasta valy ins constant anerease on the aw cupetion and we of land, and 
an the fact that, a» populanons grow, wo do they become faster amd feter noted 
an their own sala, 

At the same time the nature of the movementa of peoples must charge 
Penetration and assumilauen of one race by another occur instead of displa 
ment of one by another, and with the rapa decease of unoccupied teratory 
the fate of the late comers in heteny om irresecabldy sealed Sime: the state 
an organism compsed of independent: rndiadualy and households ate decay 
cannot be analogous to the death and conuptien of a plant onan ammal When 
planta decay, the cells of which they ate composed denay aise Bat ana desaved 
state the freed individuals dive on aml umte together mito new politreal ogg 
wins, thes increase, and the oll necessity for growth tanues ane Ue tnndst 
of the mun The deray of nations is not destructian. ot mea romodedling a 
transformation A gewat politieal institution die out. aiadlor metitutions ane 
anita plare  Devay rt a life necewaty | Nothing could be mene incorect thas, 
Ue iden that the growth of nanone would come to an end wen ane alate to 
embrue the whole earth. If ths were to happen, long before the great metmnent 
of umon came, there would be a multitude of princesses of growth: already ue 
operation, ready te rebwukd incase ef decadence, and te provide for a bew engin 
wanen af needed As yet the polineal expanmdon ef the white ruses over the 
earth has not resulted in uniformity, but in manifold 























D Virstome uw Movewesy 


Act conditions and relations of peoples and states that may he geogmphic ally 
dew nbed, delineated, surveved, and, for the ygealer part, even measured, cate be 
traced hack te movements, — movements that ane peculiar te all forms of life, 
and of which the orgin is growth and development Hi 1 saneut then 
movements may be un other sespects, thes alwars connected with the neal, 
and thus must be dependent upon the extent, situation, an outa af 
the ground upon which thes take place Therefore an every oagunie aneve tie nt 
we may perceive the actasaty of the imtermal motive forces which are procul 
to hfe, and the influences of the giroum} te which he life as attached In the 
Movements of peoples, the onternal fares are the ogame powert of motion 
common t all creatures, and tbe spimtunl impulves of the intellect and wall of 
Man Io msny a view of Instory these forces alone appear, but it must net 
be forgotten that they are conditioned a8 follows they cannot be active beyond 
the general Limite of life, and thev cannot cheengage themselves from the «oad 
te which life 1s bound. In order to understand Inetoncal movements it 1 fire 
necevary to consider their jarely mechamcal sie, which shown clearly 
enough by an mquiry inty the nature of the earth's surface, Neglect of this 
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occasions a delay in the understanding of the true character of such movementa, 
Men merely spoke of geography, and treated history as if it were an atmospheric 
phenomenon, It is owing to this neglect that Carl Ritter’s conclusion respect- 
ing the connection of geography and history has not led to more fruitful resulta, 

Natisms are movable bodies whose units are held together by a common 
origin, language, customs, locality, and often — the strongest tie of all — necessity 
for defenre. A peuple expands in one direction and contracts in another; in 
cave of two abjacent nations, a movement in the one betokens a movement in 
the other. Active movements are rexponded to by passive, and tice verad. 
Every moveinent in an area filled with life consists in a displacement of indi- 
viduals. There are alvo currents and counter-currents ; when slavery was abolished 
in the Southern States of America, an emigration of white men from the South 
was followed by an influx of ex-slaves from the North, thus causing an increase 
in the Wack majority of the South. 

Such external movements of peoples assume moet varied forms, History takes 
Q tw narrow view in considering only the migrations of nations (Valkertoonde- 
rungen), looking upon them as great and rare events, historical storms as it were, 
exceptional in the monotonous quiet of the life of Man. This conception of histori- 
eal movernents is very aimilar to the discarded cataclysmic theory in geology. In 
the history of nations, as in the history of the earth, a great effect does not always 
involve # presupposition of its heing the immediate result of a mighty cause, The 
conatant action of amall forever that finally results in a large aggregate of effect must 
De taken into account in history aa well as in geulogy. Every external movement is 
ypreveded hy internal disturbance: a nation must grow from within in onder to 
spread abroad, The increase of Araha in Oman led to an emigration to east 
Africa along highways of traffic known to times of old. Merchanta, craftamen, 
miventurem, and slaves left their native land and drew together in Zanzibar, 
Pemba, and on the mainland. The process was repeated from the cuast to the 
interior, aud as a resull of the aggregate labour of individuals as merchants, culu- 
nists, and missionaries, Arabian states grew up in the central regions of Africa, 
Instances of the occupation of vacant territories are of the greatest rarity in history 
ea we are acquainted with it, The hext example known to us is the settlement 
of Iceland by the Northmen. The rule is, a foreing in of the immigrating nation 
between other races already in possession; the opposition of the Jatter often com- 
yela the former to divide up into small groups which then insinuate themselves 
peacefully among the people already established in the land. 

The movements of nations resemble those of fluids upon the earth: they pro- 
cced from higher altitudes to lower; and obstacles cause a change of course, a 
tackwanl flow, or a division. Though at first there may he a series of streams run- 
ning along side by side, there is a convergence at the goal, as shown by the migra- 
tion of different peoples to a common territory; there is concentration when there 
are hindrances to be overvome, and a spreading out where the ground is level and 
secure, One mice draws ather races along with it; and, as a rule, a troop of wan- 
derers come from a long distance will he found to have ateorbed foreign elements 
on ita way, But it would be wrong to look upon the movements of nations as 
passive onflewings, or even to deduce a natural law from the descent of tribes 
from the mountains to the river valleys and to the sea,—an idea that once led 
tw the acceptance of the theory of the Ethiopian origin of Egyptian civilisation, 
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Either the wills of individuals unite to form a collective will, or the will of a 
tingle man imposes itself upon the aggregate. The human will knows no un- 
surmountable obetacle within the bounds vf the habitable earth. As time goes 
on, all rivern and all seas are navigated, all mountains chunbed, and all deserts 
traversed. But these have all acted ax oletructions before which movements have 
either halted or tumed aside, uot) finally they have burt the lamer. At least 
two thousand year pessed from the time of the fret journey of a Phentewn 
ship out through the Pilar of Hercules inte the Atlante andl the arisal of the 
day when & voyage across was ventured from the sume starting-point. The Romane 
turned the Alps both to the right and to the feft seven hunted sears after their 
city had been founded, but how many necks in the antenor of these mountaine 
were unknown to them even centunes later’ Yet todlay Europe feels the elieet of 
this circumstance, the fact that the Romans did not advance stmaght dieugh the 
central Alpe into the heart of the Teutome county, ‘They followed a roundabout 
way through Gaul, and thus Medttertanean cultute and Chestnuts were br 
w central Europe from the west instead of from the seuth, tence Che depend 
of Che civilisation of Germany upon that of France. 

It ia precisely the Romans who, contrasted with bathannos, show us that will or 
design in the movements of nations doe not necessary inerease with yravth ot 
culture, even though culture constantly pute mere reams ef action at ate disp sal, 
improved methods of transportation, by which the way may be lightened. ‘11s 
mounted bands of Celts and Germans crowed the Alps quite as ensily as dad the 
Roman legions; and in spreading about and penetmting te every comer of the 
Alps and the Pyrenees, the bartanans wens always superior te dhe Renu 
Wandering tribes of xemicivilised people are smuiller, les pteteuteans, and less ene 
cumbered. In every war tit hax taken place in a meuntan band, die piat 
mobitity of untrained militias has often led to victories ever regan treepa, Tacos 
of inferor culture are invanably more mote than these of a hyghes grade of cial 
isation; and they are able to equalive dhe advantages of the saperen nodes of 
locomotion with which cultwe has supplied the latter, Mebahty alse indicates a 
weaker hold upon dhe ground, and thas unenilsed: peoples a dantly dine 
lodged from their territories than are natiens capable of Deron, anal w 
deeply rooted. In nomadic races, mobiity bound up with th 
extensive territory assumes a definite form, and, owing to a Constant preparedness 
for wandering and to the possession of an organised marching system, anch peoples 
have been une of the greatest forces in () 

Movements of nations are often spo pf ax sf cesta definite directions were 
forced upon them by some mysterious power. This view not only wipe atelf i 
the garment of prophecy — for example, when announcing Uut the direction in 
which the sun travels must also be that sf history — but it formally prestpyaones 
@ necessary east-to-weat progression of historical mos. 4, eridensourtiyg ter with 
alantiate ite ductrine by citation of examples, from Julius Coeur to the gold secher 
of California. But this neveasity remains always ip obscurity. Not only ait cone 
tradicted by frequently confirmed refiex movements in historical tunes, but ib alan 
disproven still more hy the great migrations which hase taken place on the «ame 
continent in contrary directions. In Asia the Chinese hase apread over the entire 
area of interior plain and desert, westward to the nationaividing barner of the 
Pamir Mountains; other Asiatic raves have overflowed into Europe - alse from east 
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to west. Contrariwise, ever since the sixteenth century we have seen the Russians 
at work conquering the entire northern part of the continent, constantly pressing 
on toward the east, Even the sea proved no obstacle, for they both discuvered and 
acquired Alaska during the course of this same movement. We ehall not attach 
any universal significance to such fashionable terms employed in historical works, 
a8 political or historical attraction, elective affinity or balance; least of ali shall 
we presume to discover occult, mysterious sources for them. It is obvious that 
& powerful nation will overflow in the direction of leest resistance; and in the 
case of a strong power confronting one that is weak there is a constant movement. 
towanl the latter. Thus, from the earliest times, Egypt has pressed on toward 
the south ; and everywhere in the Sudan we find traces of similar movements to 
the south as for as Adamawa, where they are still tu-day in energetic continuance. 
The history of colonisation in America shows a turning of the streams of immigra- 
tion, in the south as well as in the north, toward the more thinly settled regions ; 
the more thickly populated are avoided. The migrations of nations, which took 
plave during periods of history when e surplus of unoecupied land existed, were 
determined to a great extent by natural causes, The more numerous nations 
eeome, the greater the obstacles to migration; for most of these obstacles arise 
from the very nations themselves. 
Nations iverease with their populations; Janda with enlargement of territory, 
So lung ata country has sufficient area, the second form of growth need pot of 
nevessity follow the first : the race «preads out over the gaps which are open in the 
interior, and thus internal colonisation takes place. If there is need for emigration, 
ocoupiable districts may be found in the Jands of another people: for centuries 
(Germans have thus found accommodation in Austria, Hungary, Poland, and 
America, Of courte, such colonista gradually become alworbed into the people 
among whom they have settled. This is simple emigration, which is therefore 
vonneclad with the internal colonisation of a foreign land. External colomsation 
fit comes into being when a state avquires territory under its control, into whi ‘h 
rritory, if it be suitable, a portion of the inhabitants of the state se 
sation is not necewnrily a xtute affair from the tirat. If a race inhabit a country 
ay sparsely ad the Endinne thd America in the sixteenth century, a foreign people, 
having the power of spreading out, may press into the gapa with such success 
that this initial internal colonisation may alse he advantageous from a ypolitical 
standpoint, The slate then intervenes and appropriates the territory over which 
groups of its inhabitants have previously acquired economic control, The 
emigrants formed a social aggregate in the new country, and from this aggre- 
gale a stale, or the germ of a state, develope, Since such an economic-sovial pre- 
Jaratory growth greatly aasixts in the political acyuirement of land, it is obvious 
that this form of colonisation is especially sound and effectual. The opposite 
method followa when @ state first conquers a territory which it occupies later 
* with ia own forces; this is colonisation by conquest. It can only be capable of 
development when subsequent immigration permanently acquires the land as a 
dwelling-place, Conquest that neither can nor will take permanent possession of 
the soil in characteristic of a low stage of culture: thus the Zulu states in Africa, 
eurrounded by broad stripe of conquered yet uncontrolled territory, and the old 
“ world-empires" of western Asia exhausted themselves in vain efforts to obtain 
lasting increase of area through aggressive expeditiuns, That thy Roman Empire 
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lasted a longer tume than any of the preceding unnveral empires was due to the 
fact alone that agneultural colomeation uvanatdy followed in the footatepe of ats 
poltal conquesta, 

The enlargement of a nabon « area 1 aveociated with soil and antalitanta If 
the increase of terntory — for example thraagh conquest — re much mon mpul 
than the increase of population, an ion: Tasely cmnected expansion reeulta, 
which as a rule i doon dest qin Then the contrary, population mene at 
A proportionately greater nite Chan area a crowding together checks lo intemal 
Movements, and ever-population follow Tn consequence jewel disc repent be 
tween growth of terntery aid incase ot pepulanen dead te the mest varied 
rewults The compuernng natten expands over extenave regen for which them 
are no anhatitants | Passive meetin hiedia ated in Chink become no crew deal 
together that itis impesable tor ther «al te euppert chen any longer, hence a 
continuous degradation and recurrent penods of fannne, which may bung with 
them a relatively feeble and unonamsed enugrtwn here am nitions with 
whem omaquest and colonisation seem to: fy titable altermtion 
this appears to have been the case wath all colommang coulis ot inedern bistety 
that have toflowed the exataple of tho E But thete are great con 
trast. presentedt by these nations even ¢ tet Basen a emmediate 
connection wath ther conquered provinces, have colummel and expamled toward 
Une et Tn spite of a pad increase of popul tien, Germany hae been bu ke nd 
inesableh ag teumnatine colons, while Rmnce with a prepartionatels smidlet 
Inere ee of population begat de colenpang sn all diiecbens bat occapied mee 
fond than she was uble to master, for which reason colonisitien in the Instaty of 
Tisee Wistal pers ot dese thee chara & Pryland on the com 
tru sith sagerous emigration and at semmend tn alk dies tar 
presents an example ot the soundest and strongest inethed of fonnbliyg 
whieh has bec seen sim cats: times 

‘Thiongh the entite course fastens an ever incresang slue atta hed te Dine 
may be treed apd the expansion of nations we mas aber see that imei con 
questo wrowing hes and bess frequent, while Che es onenmac acytiast Fo territony, 
pee by pore pe becomuys the rule Ehe gettryg of Land wsstimes ere and a 
the charm ter of a pescetul meiinat The taking peeew eof adsetanl coms 
without comaderation for the onginal isbalntants, whe ane enhet driven 
tuidered, -speedity with the aul of bullets, or «lowly with the reustane Rut ot 
eontagious diteases or by berg robbed of there best land, os loalay ne pene 
He Colomesation has berome a well-ordered adininstimtion combined with setroc- 
tien of the natives in useful employments The old method baw deft ecarcels a 
angle pure-bivoded Inbhan cast of the Missmaippt ins the United states, a: 
one nauve in Tasmania, the new method hay before at the problem how to hate 
the Tand with negroes, —in the Transvaal with eightyaeven per cent and in Natal 
with enlity-fow percent Climatic condhuens are alie to be taken inte comud 
eration for Caw asians are able to develup all their power) in temperate seqone 
only , a hot climate umypels them to ensure the ceoperation of black labour through 
ouereion. 

During the course of centunes a mutles collection of eountnea has develope, 
all of which are called colomes, although they stand an most stoking contrast with 
one another, Several are nations in embryo, to which only the outward form of 
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independence is lacking; not a few have once been independent ; and many give 
the impression that they will never be fit for self-government. There are some in 
which the native population has become entirely extinct, such as Tasmania, Cube, 
and San Domingo; other in which the original inhabitants, still keeping to their 
«ld customs and institutions, are guided and exploited by a few white men only; 
and, finally, colonies in which the rulers and the natives bave assimilated with one 
another, an in Siberia, Once upon a time such tokens of the youth of races as may 
be sven in rude but remunerative labour on unlimited territory were widespread 
in many colonics, But the new countries fill up visibly, and even they show that 
mankind as a whole ages the more rapidly the more the so-called progress of civili- 
sation is hastened. However, an examination of the peoples of the present day 
shows that the differences in age between mother-countries and colonies will, 
indved, continue for a long time yet. Such differences exist between west and east 
(Germans ax well as between New Englanders and Californians; they are even to 
be dotected in Australia, hetwuen the inhabitants of Queensland and of New South 
Wales. Such differences are shown not only in the characteristics of individuals, 
but aleo in the division of land and in methods of lubour. 

Divergence and differentiation are the great factors of organie growth. They 
govern the increase of nations and states from their very beginnings. Since, how- 
over, these organisms are composed of independent units, differentiation does not 
vonsixt in an amalgamation and transformation of individuals, but in their diffusion 
and grouping. Therefore the differentiation of nations becomes eminently an affair 
of geography. Never yet has a daughter-people left its mother-country to become 
au independent «tate without a previous disjunction having taken place, Alt 
grow(h is alteration in arva, and, at the same time, change in position. The further 
yrowth extends away from the original situation, the sooner dismemberment fol- 
lows, In Australia, New South Wales spreads out toward the north, and at the 
new central ywint, Brisbane, a new colony, Queensland, is formed, which already 
differs materially from New South Wales. And Queensland itvelf expanda toward 
the north, hevond the tropic of Capricorn into the torrid zme; and a younger, 
tropical North Queensland develops, 

The fact that nations hold fast to their natural conditions of existence, even 
when growth impels them towanl expansion in various directions, is a great con- 
trolling force in historical movement, Russia expands in its northern zone to the 
Pacific Ovean; England continues its growth on American svil, across the Atlantic, 
in almost the very same latitude. The Pheenicians, as a coast-dwelling people, 
remained on the ecoasis aud un the islands; the colonising Greeks ever sought out. 
similar situations te those of their native land; the Netherlanders are found 
everywhere in northern Germany as coloniste of the moors and marches, All 
(ierman colonies beyond the Alps and the Vosges have disappeared: and the few 
(Germans that remain are Latinised. Nations that are accustomed to a limited 
territory, as were the (irecks, always search for a similar limited area; on the 
other band, the Romans discovered a main factor of empire-building in their 
judicious agricultural colonisation of broad plains; and the Russians sought 
and found in Siberia the endless forests, steppes, and vast rivers of their native 
land. Every nation, in expanding, seeks to include within its area that which 
is of the greatest value to it The victorious state acquires the best positiuns 
and drives the conquered race into the poorest districts. For this reason compe- 
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tition between the colonising nations has tecume sv keen: they all judge of the 
character of territory acconling te the same standard, Therefore, wherever Exye- 
Tand has colonised, only a glearing remains for the ret of the northern and cvotral 
European Powers. 

Differentiation, arising trem the valuation of land. the cause of a constant 
creation of new political values atid of a constant layeing of Every portion af 
the world has its pohuecal value, who hewevet. may leeutue decmant, and must 
then be either discovered of awakened. such a discovery was the selection of dhe 
Pireus as the harbour for Athens from among a nmober of laghts ant hays Who 
beheved the great mamhy crae-vulleys between Havel and Big to be valuable before: 
the days of eastern Germun colonmagen’  Exety settlement and every founding 
of a city is ot bottom an awakening of deumant peltval value. Capacity 























farseeing partly beeauw her able to discern the dormant salue while 
moet distant horizon, It is ols ms chat real sahues vin, ene i 
by the paint of wew from which its looked upon ‘The French and the Genin 
valuations of the Rinne bonterlond are vers ditlerent. ky 
alee the politwal value which st recognises and, ip espe t to political yrowth, 
ends are set up in the shape of the portions et the earth te wach that growth 
aspires, Peculmrities in the conformation of states amy be traced buck te an nyqae 
erauen of the value of cousta, passes, estaanes, and the he | With the spread 
aut and the concentration of nations, auch: portions ef the world as ate important 
from a political pomt of view have marvelously ancwascd beth an munber aidan 
value. But for ds very reagan a chee or selection hae become necessary, atl 
thiv we nee in the use of fewer Alpe pases dunnyg the age of malways than before, 
amd in the concentration of a great commerce inte fewer seaports, onto such an 
are capable of accommadating vessels of the deepest diaught Others must wath 
draw from competition. Toalay there are hindieds of worthless harbours, paowes, and 
fortresses in Rarrope, that were ence satiated on the laghwava et bistoncal gioves 
nent, now, however, they ae averded, deserted by the cunent of Cathe. 



































EB. Nvitiat Kross 


Vros the earth, with its varied! configuration and formation of land and aa, are 
many hinds of fundrances anc limits to Life, The mest obsions effect of natal 
region and natural boundary hes im the eounteractayg forrest oppawed iy the earth 
through them to a formless and unlimited dition of life, Tselated terstory 
furthers political independence, which, indeed, 1s of ateelf isolation, The develop. 
ment of @ nation upon a fiaed terutors comets in a starving to nuke une of all dhe 
natural advantages of that lernters. The supenonts of a naturily ixolated region 
lies in the fact that seclusion itself brings with it the greutest of all advantages 
Hence the precocious economic and pebtical development of races that dwell on 
issands or on peninsulas, in mountain valles« and on inland-fike deltas, Often enough 
growth that originates under such favorable conditions leads to ruil A young 
nation deems itself possessed of all se los as it has the isulation that ensures ivle- 
pendence; it sees too late that the latter has dwen purchased at the price of a 
suffurating lack of mpace: and it dies of a hypertrophy of development ~ 4 death 
commen to minor states, This was the cause of the swift te and dechne of 
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Athens and of Venice, and of sll powers that restricted themselves to wlands and 
te narrow strips of coast. 

‘The more natural boundaries a state possesses, the more definite are the political 
questions mused by ite development The consohdation of England, Scotland, and 
Wales was sumple and obvious, as patent as if it had been decreed beforehand, as 
‘was alno the expansion of France over the region that hes between the Alps and the 
’yrenees, the Mediterranean and the Atlantic (xean. Qn the other hand, what a 
fambling, groping development was that of Germany, with her lack of natural 
boundary an the cast’ Thus im the great geographical features of lands he pre- 
onlaned movementa, constrained by the highest necessity, —a higher necesmty 10 
the case of some than of others. The frontier of the Pyrenees was more necessary 
tw France than that of the Rhine, an advance to the Indian Ocean 19 more neces- 
sary to Rusa than a movement into central Europe Growth is soundest when a 
state expands 40 as to fill out a naturally bounded region, —as, for example, the 
Vinterd States, that ay mumetnically occupy the southern half of the continent of North 
Amenca, or Switzerland, extending to the Rhine and Lake of Constance — There are 
often adjustments of frontiers which force the temntory of a nation back into a nat- 
ural region, a shown in the case of Chih, that gave up the altempt to extend ats 
Houndanes beyond the Andes, in apite of ity having authonsation to do so, founded 
onthe right of discovery, the enginal Spanish division of provinces, and wars of 
independence A favourable Cxternal form 1s often comudent with a favourable 
internal confygunttion which a quite as furthering to mtermal continuity ass the 
extarnal form to wolated development ‘The Reman kampire, externally uniform as 
an empue of Mediterranean states, was particularly qualihed for holding fast to its 
tnost distant provinces, by reason of the Mediterranean Sea Chat occupied ite very 
centie AML that furthers trathe 1 also favourable to cohesion Hence the sigmh- 
cance of waterways for ancrent states, and of canals and ralwass for modern natians 
hyy pt was the empne of the Nale, and the Rhine waa at one time the htevem cf 
the emprte of Charles the Great 

A state does not always remain fved in the same natural reon However 
aulyantageous they may have been, on mareasing it must forsake the best of houn- 
aries Since one region is exchanged for anothet, the law of mcreasing ateas Comes 
tnto force Every land, sea, never region, or valley shonkd always be concerved of as 
an area that row be discovered, imhalnted, and poliacally realsed before it may 
evert any influence hevond ats lint. ‘Thus the Mediterranean district had first 
to complete its internal development before ic could produce any external effect 
And thes ternal development fist took possession of the small termtones, and, 
mastenng them, turned to the greater Thus we may see history progress from 
eloariiyes in forests, oases. lands small peninsulas (Greece), and sinpe of cuast, te: 
teat pentsulas (aly). sthmian situitiens of continental mize (Gaul), only to 
come toa halt in half continents (1 mited States and the Donumon of Canada) and 
evotinents Europe ane xt to the smallest continent — has had the richest lustory 
ofall, but wath the greatest freaking up of tts area into small divisions, Austraha 
—— the smallest — will, st seems, be the earhest to unite its parts into a continental 
alate, Development expends all ts power im bnnging the areas of the three great- 
est land-divisions inte play, and in oppong ther one hundred and eght milhon 
square kilometres to the seventeen mullion of the smaller divisions, their econome 
achon 1s already felt to o considerable degree. Thus there arses an alienation of 
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isolation and exyansion, which was clearly shown in the bistery of Rome, shoe 
territory grew from the single city, out over the valley of the Trher, inte Apenmne 
Ttaly, into the peninsula, actves the islands and pemmsulas of the Mediterrancan, 
and finally into the two adjacent cuntinenta. 

The boundaries of natural regions are always natural boundaries. Although 
thin delicate subject may be left to political geography .ate by no mean to be 
neglected by those whe are intereeted in huetory, lourlary questions beige among 
the most frequent causes of war. In addition, boundaree are the necessary reall 
of historical movementa In case two states strike against each other in evpand- 
ing, the motion of both is impeded, and the boundary het w the movement 
comes toa halt. It is in the nature of the earth that growing states are very 
frequently contiguous te uninhabited rynona, not to other states, Thee contynuty 
is always a source of natural boundaries The moet natural of all aw fi 
adjacency to uninhabitable regions: first the anmbhalitable lands, then the set 
The houndary at the edge of the uninhalntable world vc the safest, ha there 1 
nothing beyond. The broad arctic frontiers of Rusia ane a great source of ger 
A) high mountam mange, also, may separate nhalated reyens — which 
always state temntory- by an ummbhabited strap of land After atl, the sen, 
marshes, rivers even, are umobalatable cones, But teathe bangs “t 
it, and the Rhine, that to the Romans was a meat, especmlly well adapted as ie 
defence, ia now, with ite thirty railway bridget aod thousands af vessels phy iiyg 
up and dewn and across, far more of a highway and a means of corimunieation 
Man a daviding line, 




















Fo Crane ayn Lae aries 


THE posiuon, form, and movements of the earth seem far enough removed fiom 
the deeds and destimes ef peoples, yet the more we cantemplate the latter, the 
more we are led to consider the earths inclination te il aes, ite appre 
aspherical form, and its motion, «hich, combined, are the cause 
fixed order of day and mgt, of summer and winter, The ef 
earthly phenomens are differently felt in every tty. for thy 
to geographical lovauion,  Pcucally, that which ant conforms 
tion north or south of the equator + 
more even length at the vquater than 
there are days that last for months, and mght« equally 
variation in temperature ws known to the wlatatante « 
Siberia Januarys of fifty degrees below the freesing-point, and 
@rees aleve the zero of Centigrade, winter doniyg whieh the 
summer of most oppressive sultriness, are contrasted with 
temperate region there is rain ax a rule during al] months, bat as far nerth as Waly 
and Greece the year ia divided inte a dry and a wet aennon, Great effects ane pt 
duced over the entire earth and upon all Living creatures by the thie condi 
climatic differences. They must he considered at the very dvganming of every 
investigation into history. Since we know that a fi 
caused by the 234° inclination of the carth’s axtm, investigation alee leads us to a 
knowledge of further phenomena, to a consideration of the dependence of the wins 
and of the precipitation of beat upon this very same condition. And thus we come 
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into contact with the thousand connecting threeds by which Man's economic activ- 
ity, health, distribution over the earth, even his spiritual and his political life, are 
inseparably bound up with the climate. Hence the first question that should be 
asked concerning # country is: What is ite geographical situation? A land may 
be interesting for many other reasuns besides nearness ur remoteness from the 
equator; but that which is of the greatest interest of all to the historian is a con- 
sideration of the manifold and far-reaching effects of climate. 

Anthropogeography teaches us that climate affects mankind in two different 
ways: first, it produces a direct effect upun individuals, races, indeed the inhabi- 
tants of entire zones, influencing their bodily conditiuns, their characters, and their 
minds; in the second place, it produces an indirect effect hy its influence on con- 
ditions necessary to life. This is due to the fact that the planta and animals with 
which Man stands in #o varied a relationship, which supply him with nourishment, 
clothing, and shelter, aud which, when domesticated and cultivated, enter his 
service, a8 it were, and ecume moat valuable and influential assistants and instru- 
ments for his development and culture, are alsu dependent upon climate. Impor- 
fant properties of the soil, the eaistence of plains, deserts, and forests, also depend 
upon climate, Effects of climate, both direct aud indirect, are united in political- 
geographical phenomena, and are especially manifest in the growth of states and in 
their permanence and strength. 

Thero is no climate that cannot be borne hy Man; of all organic beings he is 
one of the most capable of adapting himeclf to circumstances, Men dwell even 
in the very coldest regions: the place where the lowest temperatures have been 
measured, Werchoianak, with a mean January temperature of —53° C., is the 
enpital of a Siberian province ; and a district where the temperature is of the very 
hottest, Massowah, is the most important town in the Italian colony of Eritrea, 
However, both heat and coll, when exceasive, tend to Jeasen population, the size 
of settlements, and economic activity. The great issues of the world’s history 
have been decided on ground situated between the tropic of Cancer and the polar 
cirle. The question as to whether the northern half of North America should 
be English or French was devided between the parallels of 44° and 48° north lati- 
tude; und in the same manner the settlement ax to whether Sweden or Russia 
should be supreme in northern Europe tovk place a little south of 60° north. 
Holland did not hese and regain her Iudian possessions in the neighbourhood of the 
equator, but in Europe; and Spain fell from the high estate of sovereign over 
South and Central America because her power as a European nation had devayed. 
The coldest countries in the world are either entirely uninhabited — as Spitzbergen 
and Franz Josef's Land — or very thinly populated. Some are politically without a 
master, — the two territories just mentioned, for example; some are politically ovcu- 
pied, as is Greenland, but are uf very little value. History teaches that trafhe 
between such colonies and the mother country may cease entirely without the 
mother country suffering any loss thereby. The hottest regions in the world arv 
for the most part colonies or dependencies of European Powers. This applies tu 
the whole of tropical Africa, Asia, Australia, and Oceania, and partly to tropical 
America, The exclusion of European nations from grasping fur posseasions in 
America was not determined on in the compromised territory of tropic America, 
but in the United States, a short distance south of 39° north latitude. What s 
difference in the parts played in history by the two branches of the Tunguse race, 
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the one held in subjection in the cold latitude of Rusa, and the other that con- 
quered and 18 now the sovereign power in the more (empente clinate of China, 
or between the Turks that, as Jahuts, lead a nomadn life in the Lena Valley, atl the 
Turks that govern western Aca’ Latham called the region ettemding from the 
Elbe to the Amovr— within shih dwell Germans, Sarmatians, Ugnan Finns, 
Turks, Monguhans, and Man burians, peoples who stake with @ twoeedged wonl —, 
a “Zone of Conjuest. Farther te the north natom an poor and weak, 
toward the equator, luxunous and enersvated The mhalatante of thie contend zene 
have overnin their neghbours bath te the north and to the south, while never, 
either from the north or from the south, have ches themaelvee suffered anv locng 
wgjury. The (ermans have advanced fran the Baltic sca to the Mediterranean , 
the Slavs inhalant a terntors that extends from the Arete Qeean to the Adnate 

Sea, the Turks and Mongohans have penetrated as far south as Lndin, ond there 
have been times when Mongelians ruled from the Arde Ghean to southern India 

Finally, the Manchunans have evtunded their sphere of influcnce over northern 
Asia aa far south aa the tropic of Cancer, 

These differences vecur over agmin ip mote matncted areas, even within te 
temperate cone itself The inhabitant of the colder porhons of a country have 
often shown their cupenonty to the men who dwell in the warmer dietrie te The 
causes of the contrast between the Northerner and the Southerners, which jis 
dominated in the development of the Uroted States, may for the most part be 
clearly traced the South was weakened by the plantation method of cultivation, 
and slavery , it4 white pupalation increased lowly, and shared to a leswr degree 
than did the Northerners in the strengthemmny, educating influences of agriculture 
and manufacturmy indusines Thus, after a tong stroggle that finally developed 
into a War, the North won the place of authorty In Ttaly and in France the 
supenonty of the north over the «euth as partially camprohenmble, and in 
Germany the advantages possessed by Prosi, at Teast an ares and in waconst, are 
obvious Bat whea in English listers also the north us found to have been 
vietorious over the south, conditions other than clunatie must have been the cause 
Ta this case element have been present that are more deeply rooted (han in sin 
beams and rainfall alone | We must call to mind the sonm-bhe teentones of early 
tumes, occured by peoples from winch the nagens of today are descended, the 
boundary lines hase divappeared, but the northern elaments have renamed on the 
north, and the southern elements in the south tm well huown that Anstotle 
adjudged polities! superionty and the sphere of workdemypire te the Hellenes 
because they Burpaxted the courageous tnbes of the north an intelligence and on 
mechanical instinct, and were supenor to the both intelligent and shalfal inhati- 
tante of Asia in courage “ As the Hell race occupies a central geagraphial 
‘position, so does at stand between both intellectually” The thought that Uns 
‘umon of extreme stelle tuality and power in arms on Hellen seal could be the 
result of ethnical infiltration did not seem tu hase oreurred to the philosopher 
The fundamental idea of Anstotle, the anstorratie state, in which the talented 
Hellene alone was to rule over hondmen of vanous ongins, whe were, above all, 
to Inbour for him, could not have been possible had hia views been otherwise 
And yet he had clearly seen that the two talents— for war and for mdustry — 
were unequally distnbuted among the different Hellenw sux ks, and that they were 
alse vanable according tu tume. 
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Considering the influence even of slighter differences in climate, the locations 
of regions of similar mean annual temperature, and the distances which separate 
therm from une another, cannot be otherwise than important. A map on which the 
isothermal linea are drawn is rich in historical instruction. Where the lines 
diverge we have regions of equal temperature; where they crowd together, districts 
of different mean annual temperatures lie close w one another. The crowding of 
climatic variations in any region enlivens and hastens the course of history in 
Ut region. If the variations vocur only at long intervals, all parte of a large 
wrritory having approximately equal mean annual temperatures, then climatic 
contrasts which act as a ferment, as it were, are not present to any appreciable 
extent, and their effecta lose in intensity and are dispelled. Where are greater 
combinations of contrasting climatie elements Wo be found than in Greece and in 
the Alps? The joining together of the natives of rich, fruitful Zurich with the 
jour shepherds of the forests and mountains was of the utmost importance to the 
development of the Swiss Confederation. 11 was also a union of regions of mild 
and cold temperatures, The possession of central European and Mediterranean 
climates, that shade into one another without any sharp line of demarcation, is a 
Ktvat advantage to France. If climatic differenves approach one another in too 
yreat a contiast, clefts in development are likely to occur, such as the gap between 
the Nurthern and the Southern States in America, and that between North and 
South Queensland. If ib be possible to adjust the political differences, then the 
wution Gf arent of diflerent temperatures has an invigorating effect, as shown by 
the histury of the American Southern States since 1865. 

Winds blowing in @ constant direction for many months at a time were uf great 
assistance to muvigation during the days of sailing-vessels, which, indeed, have not 
yet lwon entirely supplanted hy steamships. Before the time of steam vessels all 
{rattic on the Indian Ocean was closely connected with the change of the mon- 
noons; and important political expansions have followed in the track of the same 
winds, — for example, the diffusion of the Arabs along the east coast uf Africa and 
in Maymscar. ‘She influence of the trade winds on the Spanish and Portuguese 
discoveries along Uhe AUantic coaxt of America is well known. The southeastern 
trade wind+ have Iwen a cause of hoth voluntary and involuntary emigrations of 
Polynesinn ries. It may be clearly seen from the history of Greece what advan- 
tage was obtained by the race that won the alliance of the coast of Thrace and the 
wind that blows south from it with great constancy during the entire fair eeasun, 
often eight months long. 

Where the wind is most variable, visiting entire countries with storms, to the 
great destruction of lives and property, the result is a stirring up of the survivurs 
to exertions that cannot fail to be strengthening both to body and to mind, and of 
direct benefit ¢o life in general, At the same time that the people of Holland were 
engaged in forving hack the ocean, they won their political liberty. 1n another 
part of the North Sea cuast the Frisians receded farther and farther south, owing 
to the invasions uf the sea aud the attacks of the natives of Holstein. The tem- 
yest that scattered the armada of Philip 11 was one of the most important politi- 
eal eventa of the time; and it is not to be denied that the snowstorm in Prussian 
Eylau, at the beginning of the battle in which Napoleon suffered his first defeat, 
contributed not a little to the result. 

Acclimatization is one of the greatest of human problems, In order that a 
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nation expand from one sone into another, 1t must by capalde of adapang itself to 
new chmates, The human race rm, aa whole, of all arimal specres one of the 
moet capable of adaptation to dbBerent conditions of Life. for ttm dittuaad thongh 
all 7unee and all altitudes up to about thirteen: themand feet above the leva) ot 
the sea, Rut mngle nations are accustomed Co five zones and portions uf 4 
and long rendence 1p foreign climates feads to Ulnew and lew of life Tn some 
raves the individuals are ef a tere rgd constitaben than un other, and at thus 
Tew capable of adaytation — Clinamen and Jiws adapt thamealyes to dittonnt oh 
mates far more ewaly than de Germans, upon whom mesidence in the southern port of 
Spain even, and to a stu greater degre in northern Aide as followed by injpurete 
effects The constant outbreaks of destructive discasc be lon which the ¢orann 
truopa withered away are to be counted among the yocatest alstacles opposed to 
the absarptson of Haly inte the Gcoman Eanpine Dury the Spaniele divans 104 
and conquests im Amenca in the axteenth canting, whole arms wasted way to 
mete handfuls The greatest hindrances to German teloniation ie Vettel are 
chmatie diseases Methaal science has, to be sun pounted out such dal tenons 
anttuences as may be tmed to unsuitable dwelling places utiten Clothing 
et. and the lowes te Eurpe of soldiers and ofhaals i the tropes base been 
meath mduced But esen toatay deaths, illnesses and furlenghs uake ape the 
elvef tema im the reports rent om trom every colony an the trqace Bartek Tad 
Can only be governed from the hills, where the ofhculs dwall dauing the greater 
yal of the vear 

Chmatie influence as not limited te budih disc aa The pawverh Meas wert 
ta conpore atno, is alse dependent upon the cfheets ot climate and italic tual 
influences are more farrcachuiyg than thee ot the bol One oof the fist afta. 
of hfe in warm chmates upon men accustomed to ccd rege morelayntion of 
what 1 known as willpower Tsen the Predmontese solar loses lat aieet 
varmage im a Neapolitan or Sahin gansen  Doghshien ur Ladies count on an 
alihty to perform only halt the amount ef work ches wenld In crpable of 
at home = Many inhalutants of north Une bodily dscns 
of the Crops, Int scarcely one inan entre nation as uble le sesast the 
more subtde alterations in spat Then histoneal influcnee ostends only the 
deeper for it The conquenng nations that advance tiem noth te south have 
anvanably forfeited their power, determmnation, and actiaty Phe engnal char 
acter of the Anans who descended into dhe Towlands of Dadi hae been boat A 
foreign qant mings through the Vedio hymns  Wast Ceoths amt Vandals tke 
Jest their nationalities in northern Afnea and Spain, as the Lonitards best thes 
in Italy In spite of all emigrauion, aminigmtien, and wandeig hither and 
thither, there always remains a certain fred diflence betwern the suhalotants 
of culder and those of warmer counties its Uhe nature of the hed, mouldings 
the more ductile character of a people inte ity own form ‘There ane diflarnees 
also between the northern and the southern stocks of the same saci, and that 
chmate exerts here greater and there Jewer influence upon nations and ther 
destinies, 

Since it lies in the nature of climatic influences to produce hemnegeneity among 
thore peoples whe inhalnt extensive regions of similar mean annual temperaturen, 
it follows that a umfying effect 1s alse produce on political chvisions that might 
otherwise he inchned to separate from one another fn the fmt place, a similar 
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climate creates similar conditions of life, and thus the northern and the southern 
races of each hemisphere, with their temperate and their hot climates, differ widely. 
Climate is also the cause of similar conditions of production over large territories. 
Leroy-Beaulien rightly mentioned climate— above all, the winter, during which 
almout every year the whole land from north w south is covered with snow — as 
uext in importance to the configuration of the country in its unifying, cohesive 
effecta on the Russian Empire, Winters are not rare during which it is possible 
tu journey from Astrachan to Archangel in sledges; and both the Sea of Azov and 
the northern part of the Caspian Sea are frozen over during the cold months, as 
well as the Bay of Finland, the Dnieper as well as the Dwina, 


G. GxOGRAPHICAL SITUATION 


Sitvation determines the affinities and relations of peoples and states, and is 
for this reason the most important of all geographical considerations, Situation 
in always the fimt thing to be investigated; it is the frame by which all other 
eharacteristies are encircled, Of what use were descriptions of the influence of the 
geographical configuration of Greece on Grecian history, in which the decisive 
point that Greece occupies a medial position between Europe and Asia, and be- 
tween Europe and Africa, was not insisted upon above all‘ Everything else is 
subordinate to the fuet that Greece stands upon the threshold of the Orient. How- 
ever varied and rich its development may have been, it must always have been 
determined hy conditions arising from its contiguity with the Jands of western 
Apia and northern Africa. Area in particular, often overvalued, must he subordi- 
nated to lovation, The site may he only a point, but from this puint the most, 
powerful effects may be radiated in all directions Who thinks of area when 
Jerusalem, Athens, Guanghani, or Gibraltar is mentioned? When it is found that 
the Fanning Islands or Palmyra Island is indispensable to the carrying out of 
Kngland's plans in respect to the telegraphic connection of all parts of the empire 
with one another, merely because these islands are adapted for cable stations on 
the line between Queensland and Vancouver, is it not owing to their location alone, 
without consideration as (o area, configuration, or climate 1 

Evory portion of the earth Iends its own peculiar qualities to the nations and 
races that dwell upon it, and so does each of its subdivisions in turn, Germany, 
an a first-class Power, is thinkable only in Europe. There cannot be either a New 
York or a St. Petersburg in Africa, Our organic conception of nations and states 
renders it impossible for us to look upon situation as something lifeless and pas- 
sive; far rather must it signify active relations of giving and receiving. Two states 
cannot exist side by side without influencing each other. It is much more likely 
that such close relationships result from their contiguity, — that, for example, we 
must conceive of China, Corea,and Japan as divisions of a single sphere of civilisa- 
tion, their history consisting in a transference, transplanting, action, and reaction, 
Jeading to results of the greatest moment. Some situations are, indeed, more inde- 
pendent and isolated than others; but what would be the history of England, the 
most isolated country in Europe, if all relations with France, Germany, the Nether- 
Jands, and Scandinavin were omitted? Jt would be incomprehensible. 

The more selfalependent 4 situatien ia, the more is it a natural location; the 
more dependent, the more artificial, and the more it is a part of a neighbuurhuod. 
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Connection with a hemisphere or grand division, identity with a peninaula or 
archipelago, location with reapect to oceans, eva, myers, deserts, and mountain, 
determine the histories of countries. It is previsely in the natural lwality that we 
must recognise the strongest bonds of dependence on natures, Apart from all other 
features peculiar to Italy, her central posiuen in the Mediterrinean alone deter- 
mines her existence as a Mediterrancan Power. However Inghly we may value 
the good qualities of the German people, the best of thete quahtiea will never reach 
so high a development in the constrained, wedged-in, continental «tution of ther 
native land, as they would in an island nation; for Germany's location 1¢ more that 
of a state in & neighbourhood of states than a natural locauen, and for this reason 
more unfavourable than that of France. 

Natural localities of the greatest importance result from the configumtion and 
situation of divisions of the earth’s surface. The extemie anents stich 
as the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Hom, Singapore, (1 puinis, wand Key 
Weat—are points from which sea power mihates; aud at the sane time they 
are the sutmnuts of triangular termtones that extend intand and are wed trot 
the apex. Gades, Sieily, Cythera, and Crete were samlar localities in the Mediter 
ranean workl The deeply founded geologaal clofta between the northern and 
southert: continents, occupied by the three great central sens, grant tu the Sues 
Canal, the future interoceanie canal, aul the athipelage between Aan and 
Australia the unifying functions of lines of interoceanie commianeation, tn 
similar wise all narrowingy of parts of continent are of importance France 
oeeupies an isthmian peation between oeean and sea, Germany and Austi 
between the North Sea, the Balne, and the Admitie Seme states aie atuated on 
the coast, occupying a bordenmg poaten; others occupy an intermediate, eentval 
Joeation, And the more isolated situations ave all fundamentally diferent, necord- 
ing to whether they are insular, perunsular, or continental. 

Situations in reapect to the eceans are even mete sauione How different aie 
Atlantic locations in Kurope from these on the Mediterranean, the Baltie, ond 
Black Seat Only a few nations — Russia and the United States, for exampl 
occupy @ position fronting on two great oceans, The ideal natural satuation fort 
state may be said to be the embracing of a whole continent within one politcal 
system. This is the deeper suurce of the Mentor Doc tr 

Similar locations give rise to similar poltwal models. eo there are xeseral 
types of location, it followr that the histones of such locations asume ty yacal 
characters. The contrast Ietween Rome and Carthage, their wssorintion with 
each other, exhibiting the reciprocal action of the characters oft then 
and southern Mediterranean coasts, is repeated in similarly formed aituations ut 
Spain and Morocco, in Thrace and Avia Minor, and on a atoaller wale im the 
Italian and Barbary porte. In all these places events runilar to these in Roman 
and Punic history have taken place, Japan and England are unlike in many 
respects; yet not only the peoples hut also the pulrtical aystems of the two island 
nations have insular characteristics. (Germany and Borne are as different from 
each other as central Eurmpe is from the intenor of Africa, but central location 
has produced the same peculiarity in each,—a soure of power to the strong 
nation, of ruin to the weak. 

Only the most important of the relationships arising from contiguity with 
neighbouring states, shown to us by history, muy be mentioned, The most striking 
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examples of such contiguity are to be seen in nations that are cat off from the coast. 
of their continent and completely surrounded by other countries, Owing to the 
constant reaching out for more territory, characteristic of the development of large 
states, which endeavour to embrace as many natural advanteges as possible, such a 
situation in Europe, as well as in other continents, signifies unconditional loss of 
independence. Only connection with @ great river —as in the case of Servia and 
of Paraguay —can prevent the dissolution of a nation so situated. The Orange Free 
Slate and the South African Republic have striven in vain for complete independ- 
enve. The instinctive impulse to extend its boundaries to the sea, shown by all 
nations, arises from the desire to excape an insulated continental position. It is 
even more obvious when not only the state but also the peuple are enclosed in an 
insular location, a4 are the Magyars in Hungary. Only the very smallest of states, 
such as Andorra and Liechtenstein, — which moreover do not aspire to absolute 
independence, — could have existed for centuries in the positions that they oveupy. 
A medial situation held by one country between two others is also, in point of 
risk, comparable to a completely encompassed position. France was so situated 
when Germany and Spain were under the same ruler, The alliance of two 
neighbouring Junds may place a third state in a similar position: thus France 
first xought an alliance with Turkey, and later one with Russia, against Germany 
and Austria, 

Whatever the individual locations of neighbouring states may be, their number 
is a matter of great importance, It is better to have a multitude of weak neigh- 
hours than a few strong ones, The position of France has been weakened by the 
alliance between Germany and Italy, yet France still possesses the alvantage of 
having in Spain a weuk neighbour. The development of the United States that 
grulually ousted Frances from the south, Mexico from the west, and Spain from 
lath south and west, in order to be in touch with the sea on three sides, bas, 
with the decrease in neighbouring Powers, resulted in an enviable simplification of 
political problems, A nation covering various dispersed and scattered situations ik 
to le seen at the present day only in regions of active colonisation and in the 
interiors of federal states, Powerful nations are consolidated into a single terri- 
tory, We may see everywhere that when the area of distribution of a form of life 
diminishes in extent, it does not simply shrink up, but transforms itself into a 
aumber of island-like sites and oases, from which process the appearance may 
easily he given that, instead of decreasing, the form of life is proceeding from a 
centre to the conquest of new territory. In what dues the difference lie between 
islands and vases of progress and of recession? With nations and states progress 
is Lo be reeuguived in the oecupation of the most advantageous rites; retrogression, 
in their loss and sacrifice. The Indians, who have been forced back from the 
oceans, the rivers, and the fertile regions, form detached insulated groups of retro- 
gression ; the Europeans who took these sites from them formed isles uf progress 
ag one after anuther they seized the islands, promontories, harbours, river-mouths, 
aud parses, 


i. AREA 
I1 is not without reason that so much importance is attached to extent of sur- 


fave in geography. Area and population represent to us the two chief character- 
intive of @ state; and tu know them is the simplest — often too simple — means for 
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ohtamung & concepuon of the se and power of a natun We cannot com cir of 
any man, much les of a human commumts, without thanking of surfae or ground 
atthe same ome Politnal seme mas, through a number of ever com lusuns 
Teduve the arva of a state to a mere national posesaun, but we all knew that 
femton im too aghtly bound up with che very dife of a state feral te asutue a 
position of so Little amportane Ina nation, people amd sel an cyanially anited 
inte one, and area and population are the measure ef this umen 4 state cannot 
exchange ot alter its area without suflenng a couplete transformation mali What 
‘wonder, then, that war between nalieus an struggles ba toners Puen an wit 
the object ts ty limit the epponent s spher of a Gen eal s thee 
whole history of nauens consist in a wiunuys and loss The Poles 
atl evist as they did in former times, but the grand upen winch they dwell has 
coos to belong to Ghent ana pohtcal sense, and dois thar state hus Loan 
antilulated 

Dnoing the course of lustors we constantly sc great politinal uses coerang 
from che struggle tor ternters We see nations from ently tines te the pacscut 
das increasing in ates Che Pomian and Roman empires wore small amd ain te 
pued with these of the Russian, English, and Clinese Miso the states et 
peoples of n lower grade of Culture are areagnitcant compan with the stites of 
more wdvaneed races Lhe greatest empires of the present day ian dhe veunyest 
the smallest ~ Andorra Lichtenstein, San Marme Monio appar tous only 
as senermble strange petafieGons of an abon tune 

‘The relation of surface te the growth of spheres of commence unl ef nics 
of commamcation i obview  Communieation roa staygde with wea and the 
result of this strugde as the overcoming of the latter Phe process es comy lieatal 
Deeds, as Control is gamed over ace ome alse ae giited possession ch atc can 
tents advantages ef locition conformation fartihuy and by ae ome teat the 
wnhahitants of che terntory themselves Rut the | ssan value of all thee dius, 
Drought about by then beng widals scatter thr ughout am extensive er cin te 
overcome onk by a complete conGel of the agion over whirl they ae spud 

‘The development of commerce as Cie prlimnats bestery ot peltiead ye wth 
This apples to all races, from Phamoans to Neth Amoncans whe pont st 
tous a post of the Amencan bir Company as the geun fiom which Nobis ha 
developed Bvery colony as a tesult of Grafhe, even in Ue case of Sibana 
mer hants from buropaan Russia travelled thither as far as Ue Oly adeut hice 
centunes before its conquest The phraw “conquests of the works commie 
w perfecth lentimate The budding of reads is a yet of the glory of Ue 
founders and rulers of nations ‘Toslay, tanfl mens and muilway polities have 
tahen the place of tad-mahing It has always been se, beth state aml trifhe 
have had the same interest in ads and thoroughfares ‘Trafic Incaks the 
way, and the state improves and completes it ft seems te tn certain that 
the firmly orgamsed state in ancient Peru opened the roads which wore later 
of service to traffic In a lower phae of devclopmcnt we may seq sammie 
leading duectly tu the establishment of states, in a higher, to sictory in war, 
areang from commerual and railway communvation It would te unyemible 
for France to construct the Sahara Railway sathout first subjugating the Tuareg 
and seving their country Thghwars of trafic as werpons for hostile states, the 
umportant part played by commercial nations and the sulture of strictly industrial 
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and commerial peoples, the endeavour of traffic to he of service to the policies 
of states, and, finally, the powerful reactions caused by the removal and disuse of 
thoroughfares of commerce to races, nations, and to entre spheres of civilisation — 
can only be mdicated here 

ksery polriical movement, whether it be a warhke expedition or a peaceful 
(migration, 18 preceded by movements which are not political Inguines must 
In made and relations instituted, the object must be determmmed, and the road 
explored All the while that knowledge of the world beyond the bounds of 
acountiy 3s beng gamed, there 15 also an umperceptille broadening of the geo- 
graphial honzon, and this not only widens out, but becomes clearer Fabulous 
tales are Grvuluted as to the terrors of strange countnes, but the fear gradually 
sanishes as our knowledge increases, and with the latter a spimt of political 
enlerpnse awakens One can say that every trader who passes the hounds of 
Ins country beats his stale with him im his Iead of merhandse 10 he sute, 
there we both Jong jneparations made and quich Jeaps taken in the processes of 
commence Roman mehants prepared the way to a knowledge of Gaul and 
ats conquest But how difltent the attitude of the Kemans te Gaul befor 
amd after the tune of Cisat What a difference im dhe Spamsh cstumate of the 
woth of Amencan colomes befure the days of Cortez and Vizarto, and afta 
wad! ‘The broader and Clearer the geographical honven grows, the greater 
Income pohtieal «homes and standards of pohcy And with a widening honzen 
states and peoples also merase The nation that renders an extensive area 
fertile gain in stecngth, im breadth of view and in fieedom im this hes the 
veward of a Jabour that 1s full of «elfsacntice 

The widening of the geegraphial honzon and the cleanng up of mystenes 
Vevond aie invariably a tesult of the travels of individuals or of groupe for 
Veareful purposes ‘The fir of thee purposes 19 commence, the chase and 
fishing are also to be taken mto consideration and the involuntary wander- 
ings of the lost and strayad ate not to be cacluded J utope possessed a Py theas 
und 2 Columbus who diovered new worlds, and every paumiuve community 
had ity explorers too, who cleared pathe from one forest glade to ancther If 
such pioneers return, they also bung back with them contubudens to the gencral 
stock of Knowledge of the world without , and it becomes less dithcull for others 
to follow in ther footsteps nally armies ot fleeta: may advance, conquenng 
mther Gacks Whenever tafe makes busy a mulutude of men, and employs 
extensive means ty which to carry on ats operations the truth of the saying, 
‘The flag follows trade,’ 19 tially established in ats brvadest sense 

With all this steigghng and labouring, terntory dues not fall ta the state 
smuply asa dehnite number of square miles Tt 19 vers easy to get this im- 
pression fim a study of mapa and tables of statistics representing the alterations 
iu transformations of natione but it 1 not true Just ae single individ- 
uals bang enhghtenmint to the state, pomting out roads,in the same manner 
the idea of area amses in the intelligence of the aggregate A Grech shanng 
the views of Anstotle must consider that nation the best whose citizens could 
meet dah im the market for the discusmon of public affaura. on the other hand, 
Jmeron Clams that the pohtxal concephon of the mbhabitants of the Umted 
States should be comparable im broadness to the area that hes between the two 


great ccs the trope, and the polar circle. The development of a conception 
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of an extensive terntory from that of a small one, dunng the coure of year, 
is one uf the most obvious results of heton. A few advanced peoples possess 
the former, and many beckwand nations the Lotter, When we aay that an atca 
increases, we must remember that by thr we mean that the intellygeuve which 
views st and the will that holds at together have incvased, and naturally, ale, 
that which us requaite for rendering intelhgence and will capable for ther 
work, In thie bes one of the greatest differences that exe between nations, 
one of the greatest causes of steve. and failure an development The two con 
ceptions may contend together inthe nunds of the same people the broad view 
tnumphed in Rome, whose ettiens at fist heatated te step forth beyond: Haly, 
and estabhshed a world empre, Uhe narrow coneyption wore the day in Gree e, 
and Greece fell. The Reman Empire at matunty and at the begimays ot te 
dechne favoured a denationaluang, human tendency, as did ube prinntie Chins 
tendom, A disposition for expangon that advances bamdanies to the farthest 
peesthle Int is a sgn of the hyghest state of cuhsatian ton result of an 
vase beth of population and of antellectual proygess In Germany the 
yout geography well studied out, but the chapter on nten as tonretten, 
Germany negla ts te realise the value of her own tertory oat falls te nan 
haghshmen, amhvidually bad theoretical pemmapher, are neventholw loth 
the gevatest ruler: of teratery and: the greatest practiedl geogtapher and 
with a clear instinet: for constantly inceasing develoyanent inte yrcater ai 
wivater areas an the future, they carry on a sentof political speculation an vat 
tegen 

There is semething very attractive im the small polittaal mucky of carly 
fines those city-states whee development Tad an detimteness md on pies 
sional great deal of the loddity and compar ties of artistic compowtions Dalek 
and Vemce are more attetive than Russia Phe coneentiation of te dt 
of a small community ania hanted, beautifully stuated, and protected fe ation, 
ado may te seen ain the anaent city-state, ia seme ot a devel preent ibat 
takes a deeper hold on all the vital powers of a people. cmylovins them anete 
extensively, and therefore ending ana mere naped and definite portection of 
hustuncal mdividuality. | Thus «mall ateas take the lead of bayer territories: an 
Instoncal devel pt, and we may see imans examples of a tes bait suse 
transference of leadetsiup from the small arew to the lage, and of the yusdul 
diffision of progress in the latter That Italy followed rere, Span, TD 
gal; England, Holland = The oppeate of Chesa4 preeoaity in growth th 
he out ate limits watheut consideration for later expats 
The ygewth in area of Ven 
the Low Countnes stool still, while all ablwut them temiteries intense 
sive The development of small countries flags unless the am tease of populs 
twn within a lunited area leads to that diaqmet and emytation aml apuls a 
of citizens especially charactenstic of «nail mations the henzon grow toe 
narrow for the Omes; patnotiam becomes local pride, and the et UN pertany 
life forees are impaired, Thus nuner nations, through which tars are separated 
inte httle grouza, develop the great national economy and te lyons cobesive 
forces are broken up, and even the political adsantages of the geound are 
reduced im value through disintegratien and fraying away Thus cane about 
the stagnation of the German natwnal currents dunng the time of the die-anited 
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empire, “In great nations there are direct, charactenstac emotions which nounsh 
and employ our feelgs, in amall tates our passions are turned toward email 
interests "* 

‘Under such conditions the impulse for new growth must be brought in from 
without The native who 18 acquainted with only one home 1s always mfenor to 
the foreigner, who has a knowledge of two lands at least It 19 remathable how 
Tumerous are the traditions of the estabhshment of states by strangers Sume- 
tamea these are mighty bunters, as m Africa, often they are supenor bearers of 
avilisation, as in Peru, and an especially large number of them have dewended to 
the earth from heaven In the face of history which tells of the foundation of a 
Man hunan dynasty in China and a Turkwh in Persa, of the establishment of 
the Russian Empire by wandenng North Germans, and that of the great nations in 
the west Sudan by the shepherds of Fulbe,—these mythical accounts, although 
they may appear decidedly incredible when taken singly, as a whole are probable 
enongh ‘The foundation of the nation of Sarawak m Borneo, by Brooke, 15 reahty, 
and comesponds, feature for feature, with many of the old legends of the formations 
of states 

The broad conception of a atate, which acts asa ferment does on a disrupted 
Tass, 14 introduced from one neghbourng nation inte anotha, each sharing in 1ts 
production When such termtones ae adjment, the state situated in the most 
powerful natural region overgrows the other The more molile race bungs its in- 
fucnee to beat on the loss motile, and pesably drawa the other along with 1, 
‘The more compact, better orgumsed and armed slate intrudes on weaker nations, 
und forces 14 organsaton upon them A nation left to itself has a tendency to 
Aphe up into small groupe, each of which seeks to support sts own hfe upon its 
awn soll heedless of the othert, and as such groups increase, they always repro- 
duce an then own yinages famles families, and tubes tnbes We find all sorts 
of measures taken by some nations to hint an increase in growth (hat wonld cary 
them beyond then old boundanes and place them under new condiuons of life 
Many on otherwise inesphcable custom of taking human hfe 19 a result of this 
tendency , perhaps, in some cag, even camubalism atvelf ‘This impulse toward 
Junitahion would have rendered the growth of nations imposible had not the ante 
thetral fone of attraction of one to another led to growth and amalgamation, 
Truly, the advance fiom a condition of 1svlated, self-dependent commumiies to one 
of traftt between state organruns, which must of necessaty lead to ebb and flow 
and umon of one gioup with another, 19 one of the greatest: turnng-pomts in the 
Tustory of Man 

hince the tendency has heen for terntory to become the excluave reward of 
victory in the competion of nations, balance of terntomal possessions has grown 
to he one of the chief ends of national polynes The phrase “balaawe of power,” 
which has been so often heard since the sixteenth century, 13 nu invention of diplo- 
mate, but a necessary result of the struggle for expansion Heme we find an 
ave prncaple of terntonal adjustment and balance im all matters concermng 
international police J119 not yet active m the small and ample states of sem- 
civiksed peoples such elates are much more umform , for they have ali onginated 
with a umformly weak capacity for controlling terntery In addition, the pnn- 
ciple of terntorial 2eolatwwn lunders the acon of polucal competition. As svon, 
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bowever, as necessity fur increased arva leads to the conaguity of nations, the eon: 
dition alters, The state that ocvupes but a sinall regivn strives to emulate ita 
larger neighbour, It either gains se much land as is necessary to vatony cquahty, 
or forces a decrease in the neighbour's temtory. Both alternatives have leon of 
frequent occurrence. Prussia expanded at the expense of Schleswig amd Voland in 
onder to become equal in terntory to the other great Powers, The whole of Rumpe 
fought Napoleon woul France had been foreed back withie such boundaries ax 
were neceasary to international balance, Austra lost provinees in Italy ant 
replaced them with other in the Kalkan Penumula, Thee leo and yan appears to 
us, in looking over an easily epitemmeed Iustery, such as that of France, a an alter: 
nation of violent waves and temporary penods of test att ‘re balances 
is reached. «Therefore it a8 not ownyg to chunce that tl Austria, Ger 
many, France, aml Spain inay be reapeetively dengnated by 100, 8, 84, amt 80, 
that the area of Holland 1 to that of Belgaum ax 100 ps to (0, and that the Uinted 
States stamds to Canada as 100 to 86. Fo onder te be eftvetive, much balances nian, 
presuppose equal civilisations, corresponding to mumlar ineans for the we quit 
uf power. Rome was so superior to her neahhours an envalisaion that su 
not permit any tertorial halanee.  Perhapa the adoption of the Halya as ul 
vial boundary between Mecha and Lydia was o first attempt to establish a national 
ayster on the principle of balance instead af ¢ world" dominion, 

All inntauens in arvas are iestricted to the gaven suitner dimensent of te 
workh ‘The 506,000,000 square kilometres of the earth's surface a the tip ae 
with which history has to do. Within it all other surface cbmensians are metudal, 
it in the standard for measurement of all other areas, ati ale comprohends the 
absolute Jismt» of all bodily Jife. This nea is fiard and amimutable so far os 
the history of mankind yw related te it, although in respect te the history of the 
workd it is net to be Jooked upon as having been unalterable in the past, ot as 
being likely te remain unchanged in the future, The yay Tae 
divided inte three anlike consutient p SE DOOD squinte hile mcot Land, 
354,000,000 of water, and 22,000,000 ed tnd for the greater part uney 
plored tand and sea in the northern and southern polar rey The land 1) the 
natural home of Man, and all his historical movements bagi and 
The size of states is computed nevonting to fail whe 
their growth has derived its nourshment H,200 sy tes, 
of earth ay froin a widespread fundamental elenent, The sea not to be looked 
upon ag an empty ppace between the disnsons of land, merely sepernting them ore 
from another; for the 18 Kilometies of water me alse of bistencal 
importance, and the area of every ocean and of esety portion of wa ocean dns it< 
histerival signiticanee. History has extended jtelf over the pea, ftom island to 
island, from coast to coast, al first crossing narrow bodes of water, Inter bien 
oceans; and states whose foundations aree from connections by sou tema de 
pendent on the sea. The Mediterranean held flerent yauts of the 
Roman Empire just as the oceans unite the role ish Eanpare, 

Our standards for measuring the areas of countries have constantly increased 
during the growth of historical territories The history of Gireece 9 to ns bat the 
history uf a small state; and how many years shall pass lefore that of Germany, 
Austria, and France will be bat the history of nations of inedivm size 4 England, 
Russia, China, and the United States include the better balf of the Jand of the 
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world; and to-day o British Empire in the other half could not be conceivable, 
Development has ever seized on greater and greater areas, and has united more 
and more extensive regions into aggregates. Thus it has always remained an or- 
ganic movement. The village-state repeats itself in the city-state, and the family- 
state in the race-state; the smaller ever being reproduced in greater forms The 
smallest nations and the greatest alike retain the same peculiar organic character- 
inties that are more or less closely united to a portion of the soil Only in cases 
where the area occupied itself forms part of the being of a state, as in the city- 
etate that cannot expand beyond the narrow bounds of a town without being 
transformed into auvther kind of state — the territorial — does variation in size 
occasion at the very outset @ variation in the constitution of the entire political 
life. Under all other conditions growth is at first the cause of the development 
of secondary differences, whose total is determined at first Wy the distance which 
neparates the growing parts of a nation from one another, and later by the new 
conditions in conformity to which growth transposes them from place to place. 

The standards for measuring political areas are constantly changing ; and as time 
goes on they must be constantly adapted to larger relations, This task lies natur- 
ally within the province of political geography: the study of the political divisions 
of territory in every portion of history with a special view to present conditions, 
History looks back upon the past, and for that reason is less capable of knowing 
the correct standard of measure for the present day and for the immediate future, 
If the Germans are taught that the diffusion of their forefathers over the country 
beyond the Elbe ia yet to he looked upon as the greatest territorial event in Ger- 
man history (not to be confused with the history of the German Empire), the 
expansion of the Anglo-Saxons in North America and in Australia must appear to 
them as a performance of incomprehensible maguitude. 


I. Porvtation 


‘Tuk surface of @ state bears a certain relation to the surface of the globe, and 
acconling to this standard is the land measured upon which the inhabitants of a 
nation Jive, move, and Jabour. Thus it may be said that the 540,500 square kilo- 
metres of the Gorman Empire represent about y}4 of the entire surface of the earth; 
further, that the empire has a population of 52,000,000, from which the ratio of 
1.03 hectares to each individual follows. Although it is true that wholly unin- 
habited or very thinly populated regions, high mountains, forests, deserts, ete., nay 
be valuable from a political point of view, nevertheless the whole course of the 
world’s history shows us that, as a general rule, the value of territury increases with 
the number of inhabitants that dwell upon it, Thus, today, Norway-Sweden, 
with an area of 772N78 square kilometres — two fifths greater than that of the 
German Empire — but with a population of 68,000,000, cannot be looked upon as 
a first-class Power; while Germany closely approaches the Russian Empire in 
strength: for although its area is but Jy that of the latter, its population is only 
one half lesa. Thus area alone is never the deciding factor of political power. 

In the non-reeognition of this fact lies the source of the greatest errors which 
have een made hy conquerors and statesmen. The powerful influence that small 
states, such as Athens, Palestine, and Venice, have exerted on the history of the 
world proves that a great expanse of territory is by no means indispensable to great 
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historical actions. The unequal ditnbution of mankind over a dehmte area sa 
much more probable sourve of polineal and ec onunue progres, Jn Atheman ames 
the Mediterranean regen contained but few human aggregates ——and thew were 
concentrated within lumited areas—and few fertile provinces, auch as Ey pt. 
These districts are the foci of biter). do, 1n every province, Cluchly and sparsely 
populated districts are contrasted with one anothet, historical nfts upening every 
where between them, whether they ure regions mutated by fved or nomadic races, 
dwellers on plains or on mouutains, country or city, that stand thus a contmet to 
each other. Civihsation and pobtucal supemonty have always attended the thickly 
populated cistnets. Thus the whole of development has been a prmmesaon from 
small populations dwelling in extensive reynens to lane populations concentrated 
in more limited arvax, Progress ht awoke when division of labdue beg an Gu ont 
ie and difterentiate among heaped-up agyregntes, and to create diss re paneies pro 
muting to hfe and development. A simple ancrense of bodies and sul opty 
strengthens that which ts already im exastence by augmenting the mos in China, 
India, and Egypt, population has increased for a long tine; but developuient of 
cavilwation and of puhtval power bay been unable te keep pare with at 











J. Tap Warrk Ours, Seas, any Riveny 


Sixce Man is a creature capable onts of hfe on lund, bodies of water must at 
one time have been the gieatest obstachs to his dhfluston, Thus the oryuoal 
fanuly of human Ieangs could have inhabited only one portion of the eatth, to 
which it was restneted by ampasable lament of water We huow that im curly 
geologn al tines the division of the emth’s surface mito land and water was aulyect 
to the same gencral Jaws as today, therefore such a portion of thy earth could 
not have heen more than a prt of the total land in existence, — a Litger or smaller 
worldasland The first step beyond the bounds of this istund wos the fist xtep 
towand the conquest of the whole earth by Man. The fist raft was then fore the 
Mnost UNpwitant contrivance that Man could have invented 1 net only ayginitied 
the commencement of the acquisition of all pats of the carth ty thar vary farthest 
honts, but also — and this 2s far more mmportant — the potentiality for all pasa 
tahues of divergence and tamporary separath by our pliant Tt broughe 
with it escape from the development Uhat always terns tae h upon atself, tseling 
in a urcle, and the progress that constantly consumes itst [f= factors nse parables 
from life confined withm 6 small atea; at led to the of frotful contiusts 
and differen es, and to wholesome competition, —in short, to Uhe bagnning of the 
esulution of races and peoples, Looked at fiom this paint of view, even the dis 
cuvery of Prometheus has been of less inoment to the progress of mankind than 
that of the inventor who first jomed lige together inte a raft and pee out on a 
voyage of discovery to the nearest kt 

From the tame of this first step onvant, the development of the human mee was 
so intimately connected with the uninhalatable water Uhat one of its nest pows rfl 
incentives Jay in the struggle with the wa. And so little have we advanced ftom 
this condition that the stoutest race of the prevent day 1s one that frm a barrow 
island commands the «ean. England’s strength 15 & proof of the tremendous un- 
portance of the sea a3 a factor of political power and of risilisation But not to 
exaggerate the sgnificance of the «van, We nay at the satue tame remember that it 
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consiste in the fact that, by means of the sea, open highways are presented from 
Jand to land. Command of the sea is a source of greatness to nations, for it 
facilitates dominion over the land. 

Hy reason of its consistency the water is an important agent of levelling and 
equalising effects. As we perceive this in nature, so do we also in history. A race 
familiar with the nea in one place is familiar with it in all regions. The Normans 
off the coaet of Vinland, and the Spaniards in the Pacific, found the same green, 
surging clement, moved by the same tides, subject to the same laws, The ocean 
has an equalising effect upon the coasts even: the dunes of Agadir and of the har- 
{wur at Vera Cruz awaken memories of home in the mind of the sailor from Hela. 
The diffusion of the sea over three quarters of the earth's surface must also be 
taken into account. Thus the influence of the ocean in rendering men familiar 
with different parts of the world is far greater than that of the land. From 
the ovean comes @ constant unifying influence which ever tends to reduce the dis- 
uniting effect of the separation of land from land. As yet no attempt to extend 
boundaries beyond the land out over the sea has been followed by lasting success, 
No uation can or ever will possess the sea. Carthage and Tarentum wished to furbid 
Ttilinn vessels the passage of the Lacinian capes by treaty; the Venetians desired 
dominion over the Adriatic to be granted them by the Pope; Denmark aud Sweden 
alrove for a dominium maris Baltiei: but all this is against the very nature of the 
sea; it ix ono and indivisible. Only near by the coast, within the three miles’ limit 
of international law, and in landlocked bays, may it be ruled as land is ruled. The 
claima of the Americans concerning the sovereignty of Bering Sea have never been 
recognised, and England can retain dominion over the Irish Sea only by means of 
her naval power. The ocean has a unifying influence on the land, even when this 
influence consists only in the same ends to be attained being placed before different 
nations, During a time of the greatest disunion, German cities that ley far enough 
from one another were united by Baltic interesta, The union of scattered land-forves 
prepared the way for the opening up of wider horizons to England in the sixteenth 
century in the same manner as for Italy and Germany in the nineteenth. 

Sea power ix far more closely connected with tmffic than is land power: in fact, 
the foundation of sea power is trade and commerce. It is, however, more than 
mere commercial power and monopuly of trade. In spite of all egoism, greed, and 
violence there remains one great characteristic peculiar to maritime powers, spared 
even by Punic faith and Venetian covetouaness, Even the neighbourhood of the 
ocean is characterised by its vast natural features: rivers broaden as they approach 
the sea, great bays lie within the coasts, and, though the latter may be flat, the hori- 
zon lines of their low dune landscapes are broad. The horizons of maritime races 
are also broad. Whether it be the hope of profit from commerce, or of gain from 
piracy, that lures men forth, many a ship has returned to port bearing with it ines- 
timable benefita to mankind ; for the greatest maritime discoveries have not been 
inere explorations of new seas, but of new lands and peoples. Such discoveries as 
these have contributed most to the broadening of the historical horizon, Even 
political yuestions expend, assume a larger character, and often become less acute, 
when they emerge from the narrow limite of continental constraint upon the free 
and open coaste. This is true even of the Eastern question, to the sulution of which 
definite stepa were taken upon the Mediterranean when it seemed to have come to 
a deadlock in the Balkan Peninsula 
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The ocean 18 no paseive element to mantime meee Thy derang power frm 
the sea they becume subject to the aa The nore strength they dre fram the 
ocean, the less frm becomes their footing upon the land Linally ther power ne 
longer remains rooted in the land, but at grows to ncble Chat of a feet nesting 
upon the waves: at may with but small expendicure ot efter extend we tiene 
over an enormously wide area, but st may alo be swept any by the frst tein 
As yet all mantime nations have been short-lived, then rs: has bean awit, often 
surpnaingly so, but they have never rmomed fomg at owe cemth of prosper, 
and as a rule therr decay has been as raped as their cl vation te power The 
cause of the fall of all mantime nations has leon the smallness of Uhr ba, 
their foreyn possessions, widely separated from one onether and dithoult to 
defend, and thar dependence upon these fon yn pescsiont fn many ance the 
overbalaneing of pohtical by econome unterests the noghel of moitenual for 
defence, and effeminacy resulting from commercial prsporty, have alse contale 
uted to ther destruction 

Special comianations of charictenstics ansing from the geographical perations of 
oceans, continents, and lands are conmerted with the brew! features « mmion t 
ocgame contimity These chametenstis ate reflected: fre the aun bark te the 
Jon, and there give nse to Tnstercal groupe The hedene a agnthe nee et ab 
groupe is esxpresced in thei names esen,—" Mediterrmein World * bal 
Navona,” ‘Adantie Power,” and + Vache Sphore of Cralsagen Thay an pris 
nh the results of commerce and exchange, and of the durthaang, core lions 
muttuences of all cossts and islands | What beet Curuus wand ot the Tyr in mas 
he applied ma broader sense to all seas and oceans * AS waved tollad trem the 
Tonsan strund to Salam, so popular eve monte nese) alos on one coast witli ant 
spreading ta the other When thes umted all ponmisulas stands aad cents ot 
the Maditenanean into one state, the Romans meredy ston pelitiadl Gon upon 
the coahsed communits that had oped reand about aad by mans od th 
aame sea Andaif we wash rpghaly te cst the sygmbe ince of Romin cay in 
ston fiom a central Liropean point of View, We anay eyptess our ec nee plone very 
sherds, — the diffusion ot Mediterminean colle ova western and contend Faroe 
It was at the “ame time a widetung of the honzen of a landlocked sea te that uf 
the open ocean The Atlantis Ocean succeded to the Maditermnai Sua Ble 
Amemcans and the Rusuans, aml the Japanese, repeating ther werds, marta 
that im the same manner the Pacite 1 te the Aduntic, Dat they forget 
the peculiar featues of the Meditarancan, especially ite condits ne of aren Wt 
no mors probable that auch a Ganpact, ielated: development will occur agnin, 
than that the history of Adiens wall repent itself on the Conan Bemmeuta cr at 
Shantung, The gieater the ocean the farther is at retieved fan the isolated wo 
Tt was not the Atlanue that succeeded to Uhe Mediterranean, bat the broad world 
ocean that succeeded to the narrow Lasin called the Mette rraneats Sa 

There have always been diflerenies between Ube various divisions af the tian 
sea, and these vanations will ever continue to be prominent although constantly 
tending ty become less and less w The Paofic Oscan wall always teinun by fur 
the greatest, including, as at dues, forty-five per cent of the tutal aia of water 
Ovnng to 1ts great breadth, the Pacific routes are from three te four tunes us lang 
as those of the Atlantx The Pacific widens toward the «uth, and Austmiin and 
Uceama he im the opemng, thus furmehing the Vache with ite inet stoking 
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peculianty, —a third continent situated in the southern hemisphere, together with 
the nchest eenes of land formations on earth, Whatever the Pacific may con- 
tribute to history, it will be a contribution to the annals of the southeru hemisphere, 
and :f a great dependent history develop in the antrpodes, it will have the south- 
ero Pacific, bounded by Australia, South Amenca, New Zealand, and Oceania, for 
its sphere of action The area of the Atlant Ocean 2s but half that of the Pacific. 
Nor 1s 1t for this reason alone that in companwn with the latter it 1s an mland 
rather than a world sea, for, owing to its narrowness between the Old and the 
New Worlds, the branches xt puts forth, and the islands and pemnsulas that xt 
touches, 1t shortens the routes from one coast to the other In it there 13 more of 
@ merging of land and sea than a separation, and to-+lay xt 1s chiefly a European- 
Amencan ocean The Indian Ovean 18 both geographically and histoncally but 
half an «ean = Kven though umportant yerts of :t may be situated north of the 
equator, 16.19 too much enclowd to the north, 2 widens to the suuth, and thus 
lelongs to the southern hemisphere 

The great oeans open up broad areas fur histoneal movements, and through 
then istiumentulity peoples are enabled to spread from coast to coast in all direc- 
tions, the inland seas, on the Contrary, cause the pobtical hfe of the nations bor- 
dering upon them to be concentrated within a Jumited area The Med:terranean 
will ever remain a focus toward which the interests of almost ali European Powers 
corentiate It has, moreover, become one of the world’s highways since the com- 
pletion of the Sues Canal The Baltic somewhat resembles the Mediterranean, 
but at would be saying too much to look upon its position as other than subur- 
dinate to that of the greater sa The atea of the Baltie 15 but one seventh that 
of the Mediterranean, and it 15 lacking im the umyue intercontinental situation 
of the latte: In many respects it resembles the Blach Sea rather than the Med- 
terranean, especially by reason of ats eastam relations 

Onginally the coast was the thieshuld of the sea, but as soon as mantime 
races developed it became the threshold of the land En addiuun at 2s a margin, a 
fringe in which the peculianties of sea and land ore combined, and for thi very 
fawn sentcodsts have a histoncal value greaddy disproportionate (o their area, 
especilly ay they constitute the best of all boundanes for the nations that possess 
them Here harbours are satusted fortresses, and the most dunc)y populated of 
aides Owing do then close connection with the sea, the inhalntants of coasts 
acquire churncternsucs which distinguish them from all other peoples Even if of 
the same nationality as the mland neighbours —as, for example, the Greeks of 
Thrace and of Asia Minot and the Malays of many of the Last Indian Islands,-— 
then foragn tthe nevertheless ompresses certain traits and features upon them 
which in the case of the Low Counties led almost co pohtical disruption A coast 
is mor favoured than an mtcner in all things telating to commerce and trafhc, 
yet neither may enjoy permanent life alone without the other the French depart- 
ments of the Weser and of the klbe were among the most ephemeral of the pohti- 
eal results achieved by the shert-hved Napeleonx era With the sea at ther hachs 
it 18 easy for the inhalutants of a coast to become detached from their nation, and 
but ao ample matter fot them to spread over other coasts Lier since the tume of 
the Phoenicians there have been numerous colonists of cuasts and founder: of cuast 
states The Normans are most tyyscal im European history. The expansion of 
coast culomes toward the interiot 19 one of the most striking features of recent 
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African development. Thus coasts are to be looked at from within as well as from 
without. To many barbarous raves —such as Hottentots and Austrahans — the 
coast is dead compared with the interior, for Germany the coast has been politically 
dead for centuries A rivermouth ts beet surted for carrying Che influences of the 
coast inland, 

Since the time of Carl Ritter geography bas land great stress upon the infla- 
ence which the natural divisions and contours of coasts have had upon ervilisation. 
All anment histunans supposed that the Meditermmean Sea, with its many hayes, 
peninsulas, and lands, schooled the Phemenns in seamanstap This, however, 
is not so, Nautwal shill os transmitted trem one people to another, as may be 
wen from some of the most obvious cases in meder history, No manta 
people has become great Uheugh its own coast alone ois net the eouxt of Manne, 
with ots numenwus milets and hays, that has powduced the best seamen, fue dhe 
for che mest part natumlly unfasounthle const of Massachusetts, for the reas 
that the inland thstrets bounded by the latter are ba mere poatuctive and further: 
ing to comerve than are the intenoer regions ot Ma Nate has forced mes 
to take to the sea only in such counties as Norway and. ¢ +, wh Yostraps 
of coast are naview and Che inland terutery poor Ti onder te tave pohtical mila 
ence its sufhaent to Taye one foot on Ue seacoast Aagues Mortes, with its 
SWatopy environment, Was siflerent to extend Erance to the Meditermnment: daring 
the rey of St Lams, Freme suftecd tor Hungary Forndding, desert coasts have 
fad a qeealiady retarhog eflect on tasteneal develupment, Howie beressary ta 
tediscaver the Australian imanbind, te fouch at mete favourable poms, one dune 
dred and day yeas after the time of Tastoan die the hastens of the settles 
meutot Vistula by Prtupeans ornanated, net with bum, but with Cook, 

As pertiens of the gener tab tained. iver. ate binnehes ot inners of the sen, 
extending inte te land, —Ivinphare vessels. aot were, dean nounishinent to 
Une ocean from the hide tegions ef the canh ‘Devetere they term the nntiual 
Eby Distorecd mevements fiom the ci amfand and rice rece 8 
dation of trith tartahes these giver ot fe ndary ritphes Cit ye 
one sen with another “De comme fthe Talis amt the Black Sea ua K 
as mot that descnbed by Adam of Bremen. but Rasstan cand have establish 
@ waterway, folluwing out the plan peated by nature, just as the Varnuguns 
also realised atin a ruder way ds dragging ther teats from the Dyanna te the 
Dineper. Uv uniting the Great Lakes to the Missiappr by means of the Thro 
Royer, the French puovided a waterway fi the Neth Atlantic Geean te the 
Gulf of Mewes, a line of power im the reur of the Atlintic columesx, The latter 
fell back on salt water, the former ou fresh. The Nile, flowimg parallel to the 
Red from Tanasee tn the Aby-siuian highlands, shares with the Red Sea, 
even to-day, in the (rathe between nottheastern and east central Aftiea A railway 
fiom Mombasa to Cyanda would complete a western Mediterranesn-Indian oe 
of conmecvon, ay a mad along (he Euphrates to the Persian Gulf would an eastern, 
each following the direction of nvers sunning parallel to the Red Sea We can 
clearly ~e the transitien of the functions of oceans to fresh, shallow water, to 
sounds and lagoons, in which sea traffie 1s furmsbed with smoother, quieter routes 
under the shelter of the coasts, 

Tn tnth, only portions of the hnes of (athe follew rivers; for rivers flaw 
from highland to lowland, watersheds breaking their course here and there, In 
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companson with the oceans, nvers are but shallow channels, the contanuity of 
whith may be broken by every rocky ledge Thus different regions for traffic anse 
At vanous points in the same stream. (nly that part of Egy pt which 1s mtuated 
north of the fist cataract 15 Egypt proper, the terntory to the south was con- 
quered from Nulia ‘The farther we travel up a stream the less water and the 
Tore rapids and falls we shall find, therefore trafhe also decreases in the direction 
fowant the nvers source It may be seen from this that there 15 but httle probe- 
bility of truth in the analogy drawn between the flowing of nvers from elevations 
t plams, and Lhe mations of nations and directions mn which states expand 
Hisuy shows that migration and development follow & contrary direction to thet 
in which users flow, There are examples of this to be found m all parts of the 
would in colomes established oversa, roofs of the preponderance of traffic by 
awa and of the general mflucnce of the sea im Instory The French certainly 
wetted along the conta) Mississippi from the north, but they arnved there after 
having fist dwalt on the lower St Lawrence There are rare examples of great 
mnygsalury movements which have followed the course of myers ‘The Aryans 
wandered down the valley ef the Indus mto India, and the Goths along the 
Danube to the Blick Sct 

Mantime and ter stial advantages are concentrated where a nver joins the 
sea, espeaally charactonstr of such districts are deltas, at an early date rendered 
nore efhoent for purposes of commence through canals and dredging The fer- 
tility of the alluvial soil, the lack of forest occasioned by frequent floods, and the 
protection afforded by the islands of the delta, may have had nut a bile influence 
a1 the chowe of such regions as settlements for Man At ail events, estuanes 
ind deltas oth small and great, were in the earliest tames centres of cimhsation 
Ley pt and Bulyloma both testify to this, the colonising Greeks also showed 6 
piefacnee for niver mouths Miletus, kphesus, and Rome were states situated at 
Ue mouths of tas and so were the ancient settlements on the Rhone, the 
(auadalquvin and the Indus Tt would not be posable however, to deduce from 
thts proofs of a potamie phase of Civilisation and formation of nations preceding 
the Thalass or Mulitcrrunean  Lstuary and delta states are far more a result of 
the Mediterranean cule ‘The latter Jed to the settlement of favourable dis- 
tnets on yatious coasts, all of which were finally swallowed up into the Roman 
Empire during the penod of ats northern and easter expansion 

Another much more evident process of development through the mstrumentahty 
of rivets was shown at the time when traffic began to extend itself over wide 
areas Rivers are the natural highways in countnes whuch abound 10 water, and 
are of so much the greater importance because m such lands other thoroughfares 
are frequenth wanting Taken collectively, msers form a natural crculatory 
avstem — In Amenca at the time of exploration and conquest, in Sibena, in Africa 
tomlay, they ate naturul artenes by means of which eachange and political power 
may be extended = The more accewuble @ nver 1s to commerce, the more rapidly 
pobtical «cupation mereases about 1ts basin, as has been shown by the Varangians 
am Russia ond the Portuguese in Brazil The best example of a country having 
developed through conformuty with a natural mser <ystem and in connection with 
i 19 that of the Congo State with part of its boundanes drawn sumply along the 
lines of watersheds Mastery among mval cclomes 15 determmed by the results of 
the struggle for the possession of mers, this has been a» clearly shown by the 
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St. Lawrence and the Misassypp: in Amenca as by the Niger and the Hennwe im 
Alfnca. The influence of riverways im furthenng the path wf pohtical develop. 
ment may be beet seen in the contrast between South Amenca att Afnea. the 
colonising movement came to the latter nrore than three hundred years Inter than 
to the former continent. 

Every river is a rvute followed hy political power, and 1s therefere at (he satu 
time a paint of attraction and hne of chreetion. The ¢ ns have pushet ther 
way along the Elbe tetween the Danes aud the Slave, and al the Vistuls 
between the Slavs and the Lathuamans or old Prawns ‘The riser that suppaats 
an embryonw nation bold« 1 together when developed The anthieme af the 
Masqempp was directed against the outbreak of the Ciil War an Amema As 
pearls are strang along a cond, so the provinces of new and of old Ry pt an con 
nected by the Nile. Auetna-Hungary me net the Danube mation only because the 
mer was the hfe netve of its develop but alse becanse eyghty-twe per cont af 
Austere Hungarian terntory i imeluded within the regaens dimined by When 
the natural connection of nvers is broken, Chen this power ot cotesien cen 
Thus the pohtical and evoneme disamon of the Rhyne, the Main, and 
German nver preceded the dissolution of the German Rays 

Where two ners yo there is always 6 mertng of two lines of politieal ten 
deneies, and the place of thei junction as the point whe the political fires 
must be controlled and held together. This et the sqaguticance of Uhe situations: t 
Mamz, Lyons, Belgmde, st. Teme, and Khartoum ‘The course fallowed ly thos 
ing water 1s far less direct than that of bistoncal movements, the lattes take the 
shortest way, and do not continue along the stream where a loop is fooned. ot 
they may follow a tobutary that runs on in the erngmal daection of the 
stream, avin the case of the very ancrent hiyghway along the Oder and the Neres 
to Bohemia, The sides of sharp angles formed by a riser an its course dia 
salient point, as at Regensburg and Oniéana A tributary meeting the mare st 
at cis point forms the best ronte to a neghhourng mer for exntaple. the 
Alumuhl, that leads from the Danube to the Man, oof the angle nny become 
a peninsula, so bounded by a tributary stream at its base os alinost te take the form 
of an mand, The island of the Allobnoges, that hes between the curves af the 
Rhone and the Jre, ms an example 

Breaks m the continuity of the land oreasoned by myers ate entaed rather by 
the channel in whith the water flows than by the ver iteclf ‘Thus Aten tind 
that dry river-heds are efter Give agente of this dividing up of the Lend the anere 
effective the less calculable the exact course which water would take were at to 
flow m them. Permanent mequahues of the earth's surface are antematied by 
flowing water. Therefore a nver system separates the land inte natural drsmions 
There narrow clefts are exer willingly adopted ax beundary dines, expecially in 
eases where it is neressars to set general linuts te an exstenase termtorm ‘Vi 
Charles the Great bounded his empire by the Exler, Elbe, Raab,and Ebro Staaller 
disistons of land are formed by the consergence of tnibutenes and main stream, 
and again yet smailer portions are created by the jorning together of the bewer 
branches of tributaries, and these take an especially amypertant place in the lustory 
of wars: for example. those formed by the Khine, Weeer, Elbe, and Oder, and on 0 
lesser scale hy the Moxelle, Seille, and Saar Fords are always important; in 
Africa they bave even been points at wbwh small states have begun tu develop. 
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Rivers as highways in time of war no longer have the value once attributed to 
them by Frederick the (reat, who called the Oder “the nurse of the army.” Yet 
rivers were of such great moment in this respect in the madless interior of America 
during the Civil War, that the getting of information as to water-levels was one of 
the most important tasks of the army intelligence department. Rivers will always 
remain superior to railways as lines of communication during time of war, at least 
in one respect; for they cannot be destroyed. 


X. Cosroxmatios op tre Eartn’s SURFACE 


‘Tue variations of the earth’s form from that of a perfect oblate spheroid are so 
small that they may be entirely disregarded from the point of view of history. 
All portions of the earth’s surface may be lovked upon as of equal curvature; the 
pyriform swelling which Columbus believed to be a peculiarity of the tropic zones 
in the New World was merely an optical illusion. Thus all portions are practi- 
cally similar, and uniformity obtains over the entire earth to such an extent that 
there is room left only for minor inequalities in configuration. To these belong the 
differences in level between Inud> and seas, highlands and lowlands, mountains and 
valleys, Such variations amount to very little when compared with the eurth as 
a whole; for the height of the Lallest of the Himalayas added to the earth's radius 
would increase its Jength hy about g4g only; and the same may be said of the 
greatest depressions beneath the level of the sea, — inequalities that cannot be rep- 
tesented on an ordinary globe. Their great historical significance is chiefly due to 
the fact that the oceans and seas occupy the depressions, from which the greatest 
elevations emerge as vast islands. The remaining irregularities of the earth's sur- 
fave are vot sufficient to produce any permanent variations in the diffusion of races 
or of states, Their influence is merely negative ; they may only hinder or divert 
the course of Man in his wanderings, Even the Himalayas have been crossed, — by 
the Aryans in the west, and by the Thibetans in the east; and British India has 
extended its boundaries far beyond them to the Pamirs, 

The historian is concerned with but two of the variable qualities of the 
Jand, — differences in level and differences in contour. Variations in conatitution, 
development, elementary constituents, and the perpetual phenomena of transforma- 
tion and disolution which pre-ent a thousand problems to the geographer, scarcely 
oxiut for the historian. Nor are those great inequalities, the depressions in which 
tho seas rest, of any interest to him. 11 is indifferent whether the greatest uf such 
depressions be covered by five miles of water, or, as we now know, by almost six 
milea: the fact that the Mediterranean reaches its greatest depth in the eastern 
part of the Junian Sea has nothing whatever (o do with the history of Greece. To 
he sure, there is a general connection between the depth of the Mediterranean, shut 
up within the Straits of Gibraltar, and the climate of the neighbouring regions, 
whioh has a direet influence on the inhabitants of Mediterrancan countries; but it 
ia a very distant connection, and it is only mentioned here in order to remind 
the reader that there is not a single phenomenon in nature that is not brought 
home to mankind at last. Still, as a rule, history is concerned with the depths of 
the sea only in so far as they are the resting-places for submarine telegraph cables ; 
and this is a fact of very recent times. It may he said that the formation of the 
earth’s crust oocurred at period wo remote to have had any influence on the history 
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of Man; and that therefore all questions concerning tt should be left to ge dugs 
The first statement may be admitted, but the latter does not fallow by any means 
For sf the whole Mediternnean reon frum the Caucaewe to the Atlas Mountain 
and from the Orontes to the Danube i a nyien ef uniform confermation. tom 
purely by reazon of a wmfernity in development In the «ame manner ther 1 an 
extensive region of uniform conformation to the north, between the Atiantic heap 
and the Sudeten, 

‘There are great features of the earths conformation that are eo extemave that 
groups of nations share (hem in common, pent and saber eccupy Ue ane 
plam upon which the greater partions af Germany, Behouin, and Holland are aitue 
ated. Germany and Fraowe share the central meuntain system which eureds 
from the Cévennes to the Sudeten, A mere patnaipenion im a comtnan: gealogical 
feature produces such affinity and relationship as inay be seen in the Alpine states, 
in Sweden and Norway, and un the nations of the Andes This reminds us of the 
groups of nations that sumound seas. but that which sepanites the Balle states 
dunds them together, and the mountams that ute the Seis aintens also sepanite 
them from one another, Lesser features of conformation divide counties ane often 
eshulat gaps and breaches in development, for the wasen that thes divide a pol 
cal whole inte separate natural regions The history of the lowlands of North 
Germany diflers greatly from that of the mountainous distucts of the sate county, 
the lowlands of the Po and Tlaly of the Apentones ate twe diferent lands ‘The 
great contrast between the Inlly manufactunnyg west of Ragland and the law 
hang agnvultural east extends Chroughont: Eaglish history. and un like manter the 
Foghlamds and the Low lands are oppeced te each other in S olland 

Wherever various ongaphic features ate included ina county, the questien 
arses whether, in spite of all diversity, they mite to fom a wholesor whether 
they exist as separate, independent nexghbeunng puts The clementa of the sure 
face formation ot the earth are net only histone alls amportant in thetuselves ae 
units, but also on account of the wayan whieh they are camnected with oor an 
other, We have an Greece an example of an ceedings intacate mountain avs 
tem in wich barren plateats are interspersed with tertile valleys and have Owing 
to the sea, such hays as these of Atea, Anges, and Lanna nie tea hagh degiee 
self-dependent. they became hide worlds im themsedye pendent states, which 
could never have mown into acanited whale haul chey not bees subyer ted ta ent 
nal pressure. The reserse of this state of sisumon, ansing fiom the yuxtapesitic 
6 great number of difterent formations, = the divnaen of th Amena inte the 
thee great regions of the Alleghames, the Mrssseappr Valles, and the Becks 
Mountain plateau, winch gradually merge into one another awt are beund inte a 
whole by the vast central sales Atstna-Himgary anelides within ite! five 
different orograpluic elements, — the Alp». Carpathians, Sudeten, the Adnatic pros 
inces, and the Pannomian Plans. Vienna is situated where the Danube, Marek, 
and Adna meet, and from this centre radiates all political umfsing power ttn 
still cluser-knit unity is coexistent wich a divepahed geological formation of insular 
or peninsular nature,at in Leland or Mtals, it follows that this units dands the 
orgraphie divisions into an aggregate, The discrepancies between Apentine Italy, 
lealy of the Po Valley, and Aljine Italy, which have been evulent sn all pened 
of history, formed, in thei) mve and im their final state of subjugation te politi nd 


force, an example of orvgraphic disoumilanty existing within pensulat unity 
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The great continental slopes are also smportant mds to the overcoming of oro- 
graphic obstacles to polixal umty In Germany there 15 a general snchnation 
towanl the north, crossed and recrossed by a number of mountain chains and suc- 
cesmons of valleys It an not t be demred that the intersecting elevations have 
furthered pobtical disumon, without doult, a gradual slope from the southern part 
of Germany to the sea, with a consequent partition of the country by the nvers 
ints sinps extending from east to west, would have been attended by a greater 
pohtical unity Agam, hut im another way, the preponderance of any one orc 
graphic element has a umfying eflect on all the other elements, as we have seen 1n 
North Amenca, where the simple, even course of development has heen in con- 
formity with the existence of geologial formations on a large scale 

There are internal differences mm formation in every mountam range and mn 
every plain, all of which hase different influences on Instory The steep fall of 
the Alps on the Itahan «de has rendered a dex ent mto the plains of the Fo far 
easier than a crossing in the opposite direction, where many obstacles im the shape 
of mountain sleeps, elevated plateaus, and deep mver valleys surround the outer 
border of the Alps Again, penetration from the plains to the intenor of the Alps 
18 less difheult in the west, where there ate no southern envnommng mountains, 
(han in the east, where there 1s such @ surrounding mountain chain ‘The comy act. 
formation of the Alps in the west Gowds obstacles together into a small space, 
whae they may be overcome with greater labour and im a lesser ime than im the 
east, among the broadened-out cham» of mountains, where there are numerous 
smaller hindrances to progression spread out over a wider terutory The route 
from Vienna to ‘Teste is twie as long as that from Constance to Como 

Jo mountain passes orography differences are concentrated within very limited 
arcas, and for thus reason passes are of great smportance in Instory The value of 
gorges and defles increases with thei ranty, and their number varies greatly an dif- 
fucnt mountam chains = The {indus range 19 boken but once, by the cleft of Cas- 
tore, and an easy passage from northern te central Greece ts only possible ny way of 
Theunopy le, the shortest overland route from Pera to India 1s that of the Khy ber 
Pass alone | The Rhatian Alps are meh in dehles and gorges, but the mountain 
aidges ate poor m crosing-places and, as a rule, the elevation of the passes de- 
creases toward the east The possibility of journeying over the Himalayas increases 
as we travel westwand = Dunng the Seven Leary War the great difference between 
the accessable, sloping Eiz-Gelunge of the Behemuan frontier and the precipituus, 
fissured, sandstone hulls of the Elbe was very apparent Mountain passes are 
always closely connested with valleys and myers, the latter form the ways leading 
ta and from the former The valleys of the Reuss and the Tessin are the natural 
routes to the pass of St Gotthard, and were it not for the gorges of the Inn and 
the Etwh im the northern and the suuthern Alps, the Brenner Paws would not 
possess anvthing lhe its preseut supreme umportame Wherever such entrances 
tu passes meet together or uross one another, important rallying-points either for 
carving on trafhe or for warlike undertakings are formed such places are Valais, 
Valteline, and the upper valiey of the Mur Corre 1s a meeting-point of not less 
than five passes the Juher, Septimer, Splugen, St Bernardin, and Lukmamer The 
value of passes vanes according to whether they cro~< a mountain range completely 
from side to side, or eatend through only a part of 1t When the Augsburgers, un 
the way to Venice, had got through the Fern pass, or that of Leefeld, the Brenner 
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still remamned to be crossed, but when the Romans had surmounted the dithculues 
of Mont Gentsre, the ndges of the Alps were no longer before chew, they were 
an Gaul. 

There are alow passes through «ross ankees that connect mountain ¢hams, such 
as the Artheng that pierces a ndge extending between the northern and the central 
Alpe Passes of this sort ate of great importance to hte im the mountains, for as 
aaule they lead from one longacudinal valley to another, such valleys evtenduyg, 
between niges berg the moet fertile and protected districts un mountainous iytets, 
Tn ths manner the Furka Pass connects Vala. Che mest prosperous camtiy af the 
Alps dunng the ame of the Romans, with the upper Bhine sal! and the Athenry 
connects the Vorarlberg with dhe upper valley ot the Ton | Mountante yeeses ate 
net only lughways for trathe, Chey are the arteries ef the mountams thems es, 
mete along the mountun ways leads te settlemwnts and to ayneatone at 
heyhts where they would bantly hase developed had at net been for the ronda, 
and the Inghest permanent dwellings are situated mand about passes ‘The 
establshed chen mobtary colemes m the neyhbourheod of passes. amd th 
man emperors rendered the Rikeuan gouges secute Chiegh settlenenty 
are pohtcal teruteries Chat ate practically founded on iiountain passes ‘The 
ingdom of Cottms, tibutary to the ans, was the and of the deties of the 
Cogan Alyse, Ta may he designated as the comity oof the noth Gotthard , 
and the Brenner Pass connects the food-producing distaets of the bye) wath one 
another 

The Gransigen pomt fran one geolagead formation to another is mvanably che 
Doundaty hne between two distnets hat have dittacat tistenes, The mevernent + 
imone region bang forces te haa on the movanents im the ether fence the 
temahable pbhenemeng which occur en taountas berhrlands ‘The histone) 
eflects of mountainens regions are opposed ly forces that Chiast themselves un 
fom without, exter) powers ane her themselves, as i were an Che dette, oak 
wg te obtain there beth protec tien and frontier tines Rome eneroached more and 
mare upen the Alps, first fem dhe south. and then from Che west aul the north, 
by extending her provinces, Austia, Haly, Germany, and Erance liase drawn uy 
to the Alps from difletent sides they daetely tall back upon the mountains, bh 
ever, Cher centres he beyond The same ple 
occupied by different races Rha tians, Celts, Romans, ¢ sail Slavs have 
penetrated inte the Alps. but the bulk of ther populations base neser mulated the 
TnountaMONs distucts ‘The questien as toe which notion shall possess a mouptuin 
chain or pass 15 always decided on the batders. Here ate the battlehelds, hea, 
loo, are the great centres of trafic whose Jorations put one anon of harleurs ot. 
ated at points where (wo kinds of inedia of transmssion come inte contact with each 
other. This margin, hhe that of the wa, alse has its promontenes and bays 

Heights of land otstruct bistonral movements and lengthen then course 7 
Romans remamed at the foot of the Alps for two centunes before thes made ther 
way into them, forced to at by the constant invasions of Alpme robbes who 
descended from the heights as if sallying forth from secure fortresses Lang before 
this the Romans had encin led the western side of the Alps and had begun to tur 
the eastern side. The colomes on the Atlantic const of Amenna, the predecesuns 
of the United State~, had been in existence for almost tee hundred years before 
they passed the Alleghames, and at 3 certain that this damming up of the power- 
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ful movement towani the west, whwh arose later, had a furthenng influence on 
the economic and politwal development of the young State. These hindrances 
are not dependent un the abwlute elevation of the land, but on the height of the 
pases, the nature of the valleys, the total breadth of the elevatien, on forests and 
wale, on the presence of glariers or their efle ts, and on the hareness uf the wil. 
The passes of the Pyrenees oveus at about two thins of the distance fron the level 
ground to the sumnuts of the mountains, im the Alp the elevation of the gorges 
but one half or one thd that of the mountain tops henve, as a whole, the Alps 
aie mae easy of accew than the Pyrenees The Colorado) plateau 1s a greater 
obstacle than the Metra Nevada range m Calforma, which, although of much 
getter elevation, slopes gently and is unterspersed with Proad valleys. It was due 
rather to the forests than to the moderate elevation uf the central mountains of 
Germany that theit settlement was delayed until the twelfth and thirteenth «entu- 
nes The antluence of the broad, desert: table-land of the great basin in separat- 
aug the western trom the Missisappr states is greater than that of the Rocks 
Mountains with peaks mote than twelve theusand feet in height The eatemive 
giagal formations and the stenhity of Che mountams in Naandinavia have held 
Sweden and Neway asunder and at the sane tune have permite the Lapps and 
then herds of remdecn to force themselves im between like a wedge The broad 
elevated dleppes of coutral Treny han enabled the Khighese wo cosy the moun 
tains with then herds and te spread abroad im all directions 

Ta such cases Che natives of table-lands and mountamons regions, whe inhalat 
Dutle worlds of then own on the heights, themselves contnbute not a hule towad 
tendering at difhcult to pass Chongh then counties The most staking example ot 
Chee Contral Asta with ity nemadic races, whose influence in separating the great 
duast-iations of the east. west and sauth ftom one another has been tarmore potert 
than that of the land itself And these nomads ate a direct product of the climate 
and he sail of thie greatest plate nthe world The diy table-lands ot 
North Amenca, ftom the Seta Mad Meuce te Atacama in the south, were in 
eathy times inhabited dy closely related miccs having: more ot less sumilar institu 
tions and customs A ike effect of hfe on plateaus shown an the Caucasus Moun 
tains, that have preserved Chen character asa barnet against bod Romans ane 
Persians, and have been crowed by the Rossians only in recent times points to a 
further season for the sundermg intluence of the wall-bhe peatien of mountains 
between the steppes and the sea 

Phenomena simmlar to these elserved im Centtal Asia and in North Amenca 
oot ob a staaller scale an every mountainous countis extensive unmbalited 
talde-lands in winch Man and taee nature come into direct contact with each other 
Independent development is thus assured to the dwellem on mountans and te 
then states a preponderance of tertery aver population The Tstel stands sit 
among Ausiuan provinces accenting to pepulation, but at is the Uund a atee 
The political smportance of Switzerland i not owing to its three anlhoens of inhala- 
tants, bat to the ampesatahty af occupying one fourth of the Alps | The posuon 
almost that of a great Power —held by Seitverland dunng the fifteenth and 
aivteenth centunes was due to the umon of thr element of strength (and the fact 
that Switverland, by reason of its situation, includes mans of the most important 
commercial route in Europe} with the mountain-bred sprit of liberty and inde~ 
pendence of its people In other respects. tuo, mowntam states tand pre-ennnent 
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among nations: as the Tyrel cut-hone all other Austnan praainces a 1d08, 60 
the mountan tnbes uf the Caucasus were the enky Awaties able to ofter any 
permanent resistance to the advance of the Russans | The broad, rough chanu ter 
of a lnghland country a an active fore. in all mountain ware it has ded to the 
spreading out of armes and te the lengthens ot columns The ware of monn: 
tam tnbes have ever been striking, — the pieslutory expeditions inte the neygh> 
bouring Jowlands as well as ther Cenmaeusty fought, wlisnbeny fights te 
independence, 

The support afforded by mountains to weak nanens that without the protection 
of a great uninhabited regen woukd not live Leen able te nuintan their ile. 
pendence, can be hhened only te the yawtection whieh) as we bave seen, es yaven by 
the sea, Swatverlamd has otten been comyared to the Law Counties, and there 1 
even a pull greater resemblance between aly cantons such as Basie and Geneva, and 
ports like Hambang and Lubeck Tt was owing to similar rvasons that the strung- 
Wolds of French Protestantism dunng the sixteenth century were the Cévennes, 
Berne, and La Rochelle, The protechen yoven by mountains inst not be looker 
upon os of an entnely pasave nature, as Inay appear te us owing to the pr 
on of renmants of races (Ossetes, Riceeromans, Celts in Scotland and Wale), 
or of ald customs, or of independent states im fortress Lhe isolation, os Mont 
for the rugged native of mountameens, and har concentration within smull 
areas where a development 1s possible, that renders thet conscious at independence 
atl assists them to preserve it. are also a result ot Ife in dhe hydhlands, 

Tn low dying countnes: differences in level cannet exceed a thousand fect, and, 
as the variations in conformation aie conesponmdingdy stall, the lowlands cfler 
fewer hindrances to bistoncal movements than do rivers, sens, and marshes thot 
there a greater opportunity tor the development of such inoeserents upon the 
plans Consequently there sarap diflasion of raresever extrac regions whee 
houndanes are determined by area rather Chen by conformation —Lawlands occur an 
wleat, Continuous inasses, and owe then existance to the vast tellin physical 
proeses, Thus the distrbanon of races an lowland counties as correspondingly 
wile, the states of such peoples ate comrespondingly extermave in area, nnd the 
connection of Che history of one dowdand county with that of another i cones 
spondingly dese, As Geimany and the Low Countnes aie dein together bya 
commen Ue, each shang ip the plans, se ae Rusia and ssbena bound together, 
Just as the steppes of northern Europe menge inte these of northern Asin, so the 
northern Slavente races gradually merge inte the Urul-Altaw Lowlands hasten 
Justercal novements. There is ne trace of the retarding and puter ting efleets of 
the Inghlands an Jans where, as Dablmann savd of Saxony, a nation dwells 
together with ats enetmes an the same boundless devel. Nomads 1 the foun ef 
<nub-auon tharactenstic of Iroad yams and extensive tablelands, But the 
manic races of lustory, a great part of which were ne Tanger nomads, exhibited 2 
hastening im therr movement towanl the west when thes reached the Jowlands 
tor they appeared on the lower Rhine at an earher time than on the upper Whine, 
delayed in their wandenngs toward the latter ly the mountainous, aoken rates, 
‘Long after the Celts had disappeared from the Jos lands — their memory anly was 
preserved in the names of hills and nvers— they still continued te eatet tn the pros 
tected mountain regions of 1 hemia. In he manner, us later umes, the Slave 
Maintained themselves in natural strongholds after they had vaumshed from the 
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plains of northem Germany. Compare the conquest of Siberia, accomplished in a 
century, with the endless struggles in the Caucasus, And what lowland country can 
show remnants of peoples equivalent to those of the Caucasus! The lowlands are 
also regions of the most extensive mingling and mixing of races. We have but to 
think of Siberia or the Sudan. 

In the development of states, lowlands take precedence over mountainous dis- 
triels. Rome expanded from the seacoast to the Apennines, and from the valley 
of the Po to the Alps; the conquest of Iberia began in the one great plain of the 
peninsula, in Andalusia, and in the lowlands of the Ebro; and foreign control of 
Britain ended at the mountains of Scotland and Wale. In North America 
colonisation spread out in broad belts at the foot of the Alleghanies before it pene- 
trated into the mountains. In southern China the mountains with their 
unsubdued tribes are like political islands in the midst of the Mongulised hills 
and plains. 

The lesser the differences in level, and the smaller the conformations of the 
earth, the more important are those differences that remain within heights of lens 
than a thousand feet above the sea. Elevations of a few dozen yands were of the 
greatest importance on the battetields of Leipzig, Waterloo, and Metz. The sig- 
nificance of the little rise in the land at Gavre, near Ghent, lies in the fact that 
even at times of flood a foundation for a bridge will remain firm upon it, The 
slightest elevation in the lowland cities of Germany and Russia offers such a con- 
trad in altitude to ith surroundings, that a fortress, a cathedral, or a kremlin is 
erected upon it, The two ridges that extend through the plains of north Germany 
are not only very prominent in the landscape, but also in history. Owing to their 
thick forests, their lakes and marshes, and small populations, they are peculiarly 
like barriers; and tho breaches jn them are of importance to the geography hath 
ef war and of commerve. The battles fought against Sweden and Poland, round 
alwut the points where the Oder and the Vistula cross these regions, are to be 
counted among the most decisive struggles in the history of Prussia. Wherever 
there are no differences in level a substitute is sought in water. In «uch cases, 
wide rivers or numerous lakes and marshes form the most effective obstacles, 
Voundaries, and strongholds. Finally the plains approach the sea and are sub 
merged by it; and here lowland countries find a support safer than that of the 
mountains, and richer in political results. North Germany is supported ly the sea ;, 
south Germany by mountaina Which boundary is the more definite, the more 
capable of development, politically and economically ? Political superiority is ever 
connected with Che protection and support of the sea. 

The influences of vegetation upon historical movements are often more impor- 
tant than those of the earth-formation itself. Wherever extensive lowland regions 
ore overgrown with grass, we always fiud mobile numadic races that with their 
Jorge herds and warlike organisations are great causes of disturbance in the devel- 
opment of neighbouring lands, Since the form of vegetable growth which covers 
grass steppes and prairies is dependent on climate, it follows that nomadiem is 
prevalent throughout the entire northern sub-temperate zone, where such grass is 
abundant, — from the western honder of Sahara to Gubi. Nomadic races of histori- 
eal significance are even to be seen in the New World: for example, the Gauchos of 
the Pampas and the Llanetes of Venezuela. In comparison with plains and prairies, 
forests are decided hindrances tu histurical movements. Different peoples are 
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separated from one another by rps of woodland, the state and the culation of 
the Incas ceased at the fringe of prmeval forest of the eat Andes Thick 
wooded mountains prewat the mot prowunced dithoulttes to historcal move 
menta The appearame of the vldew lange states and centres of culture on the 
boners of steppes, im the naturally chinly wooded distnets at the mouths of nvers, 
and on diluyial plains, seems natural enough te ws when we think of the dithc ules 
presented by life in a forest glade to men who had only stune implements and fre 
at thercommand A de nption of the dithiulies em ountered dunng Stanley « 
one hundred and hftyseven days journes through the pameval woods at conteal 
Afma gives us a very clear conception ot what are termed hindrances te lie 
tornal movements The varly hitters of Sweden has been chamctensed aca 
struggle with the forest, and thw descnption as valid fer every forest counties 
Gireat state-formations have onginated an chink wooded districts and have then 
gradually spread out over the forest belts both te the north and to the wouth Phe 
1s the process which we sali swe in progress in Afiica wher Palbae Kanan ail 
Araba who came from the deserts are now pushing then states forwnend te the 
forests The forest divides nations trom cach other, it allows small nly to 
unite and creates but small states or at the most Jowely bound contedemtins 
Itas only where a great river system forme natural roads acin the reygient of the 
Amazon ant the Congo, Chat great forest distiicts may be rapidly united to form a 
state In other cases settlements in forest cleanogs and road breaking suet 
precede political control In this way the Chincae conquend the meee ot thn 
western half of Formeta an twe hundied sears in the eastern halt (he basil os 
sulk under forest and the nauses have also tetamed the mdepentene Lhe 
existence of small states, with ther many obstacles to poligeal and coonomy 
growth stil continues 10 forest eygens alone and the roaming bontes of hunters 
inhaluting them belong to the sumplest fortes of human secicties 








8 RETROSPECT 


Loontve back upon the history of Man it appeats tous as the history of 
the human race as a life phenomenon bout and phed to this planst alone 
We are chus unable to form any conception of progress inte the int Ve 
every tellunan hfedevelopment is dependent upon the varth, and must always 
return to at again New hfe munt follow ohl rads Grama influctees may 
Draden or narrow the disttuts within which Man oy able to edt Ehis wae 
expenencel by the human rave durmg che glacial penal, when the ice sbret 
first drove men towant the equator, and later, receding, enabled Uhem once mer 
to spread out to the north The limits of workd-tfe in general depend pen 
earthly influences, and thus, for mankind, progres hinuted by bath ume etd «yore 
as alone prauble 

Perhaps 1t would be well, for the elucidation of the question of development 
were geography to deugnate as progress only that whieh from sufhcent data may 
he established as auch beyond all doutt Thus, to begin with, we have learned to 
Laow of a progress in spare (man’s diffasion user the earthy which proceeds in two 
directions = The expansion of the human race signifies not only an extension of the 
boundanes of inhabited land far into the polar regions, Int ales the growth of an 
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intellectual conception of the whole world. Together with this progress there 
have heen countless expansions of economic and yolitical horizons, of commercial 
routes, of the territories of races and of nations,;—an extraordinarily manifold 
growth that is continually advancing. Increase of population and of the nearness 
of approach of peoples to one another goes hand in hand with progress in space. 
Mankind cannot become diffused uniformly over new areas without becoming more 
and more familiar with the old. New qualities of the svil and new treasures have 
wen discovered, and thus the human race has constantly been made richer. 
While thene gifts enriched both intellect and will, new possibilities were all the 
while arising, enabling men to dwell together in communities: the population of 
the earth increased, and the densely inhabited regions, at first but small, constantly 
grew larger and larger. With this increase in number, latent abilities came to 
life; raves approached one another; competition was entered into; interpenetration 
and mingling of peoples followed. Some races avted mutually in powerfully devel- 
oping one anuther's characteristics ; others receded and were lust, unless the earth 
offered them a possibility of diffusion over better protected regions. Already we 
see in these struggles the fundamental motive of the battle for area; and at the 
fame time, on surveying this progress, we may alvo see the limit set to it,—that 
increase of population is unfavourable to the progress of civilisation in any definite 
area, if the number of inhabitants become dispruportionately large in respect to the 
territory occupied. Many regions are already overpopulated ; and the numbers of 
mankind will always be restricted by the Jimits of the habitable world, 

Already in the differences in population of different regions bie motives for the 
internal progress of Man; but yet more powerful are thuse incentives to the 
development of internal differences in races furnished by the earth itself through 
the manifoldness of its conformation, The entire history of the world has thus 
tecome an uninterrupted process of differentiation. At first arose the difference 
‘between hi ble and uninhabitable regions; and then within the habitable areas 
occurs the action brought about by variations in zones, divisions of land, seas, 
mountains, plaina, steppes, deserts, furesta,—the whole vast multitude of forma- 
tious, taken both seperately and in combination. Through these influences arise 
the differences which must at first develop to a certain extent in isulation before it 
is possitle for them to act upon one another, and to alter, either favourably or un- 
fa , the original characteristics of men. All the variations in race and in 
civilixation shown by different peoples of the world, and the differencea in power 
shown by states, may be traced to the ultimate processes of differentiation ocea- 
sioned by variations in situation, climate, and svi], and to which the constantly 
increasing mingling of races, that heeomes more and more complex with the diffu- 
sion of mankind over the globe, has also contributed. The birth of Roman 
daughter states and the rise of Hispano-Americans and Lusitanv-Americans from 
some of these very daughter nations are evidences of a development that ever 
atrives for separation, for diffusion over spave, and which may be compared only to 
the trunk of @ tree developing, and putting forth branches and twigs. But the bole 
that has sent forth eo many branches and twigs was certainly a twig itself at one 
time; and thus the process of differentiation is repeated over and over again. 
Progresa in respect to population and to occupied area is undoubted; but can these 
daughter nations be compared to Rome in other reepects? They have shown great 
powers of assimilation and great tenacity, for they have held their ground. Never- 
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theless, their greatest achievement hax been t have chung fast to the earth, in 
other words, to have perasted Certarnly this as far mere important than the 
internal progress in which the branches could perhaps have been able to surpass 
the older nation. 

1c 18 ap umportant prnerple that «ance all life is and must be clusely attached 
to the suil, no superturity may exist permanently unless at be able to obtain and to 
mamtain ground. In the long run, the deceive element of every histenval force un 
its relation to the land ‘Thus yreat forces may be seen to weaken in the course uf 
8 long struggle with lesser ton es whine sole advantage cotasts in Chere beryg more 
firmly routed in the soil The warhke, progressive, on-tnan hing Mongols and 
Manchus conquered China, 1s trae, but ches have been alworbed into the dense 
native population and have assimed the nase customs The supe dlusahen 
apples to the toundmg of nanons by all nomadic taces, especially uy the case of 
the southern European German states that anee at the time ot the nugrmtion of 
Germame peoples, The health and promise of the Enghsh colomes in Austria 
present a atnhing contrast to the gloom that veygns over Lada, of which the sygut- 
canve hes only ina weary governing, conserving: and exploring of three handed 
anlhons of Inman beings In Australia the seis acqumed, in linda only the 
people have been conquered Wall a time ever come when all fertile lands will be 
as densely populated ax Hidia and China? ‘Then the mest cruised, evolved nation 
will have no more space in which to develop, mamtam, and toot ate better charac 
tensties, and the success ef a state will not result front dhe pomeonon of nective 
forces, but from vegetative endow ments, — treeduin bom wants, longevity, and 
feruhts. 

Even though the future may bang with ita unien of all nanens an the world 
ante the one great commumity already spoken of an the Goxpel ot Job, growl 
may take place only through dhflerentiavion And thie there ie ne necedaly: for 
our shaving Fel. Bahn ¢ tear that a world-state would swallow ap all patenal ard 
tactal differences, and all variates im covalsaten aPC We nye wath 
Thenng, who seet im the werkdstate the termination of a development through 
wlich society advances unul the state and Inuan society are an We nti to 
our hologare, worklembraung pont of departure, remembenng that world-wide 
changes in the development of hfe must constantly appear, HHoweset, tellunal 
umstapon wall turn mankind bach upenotaelf at Uhe moment of farthest diflumen, 
and will cause at te journey along the old iead« in new forme and ways, The 
development of nations will be no more hhely lo cease with a world-state than the 
development of the human race came te an end with the chflusion of mankiul over 
the entire earth, or the universal development of life ceae when the aumplest hfe- 
forms have eueceeded in making then wav oser the whole world mime likely 
would it be the beginmg of a eubserase movement, of a return to self al lie 
<cnmunation from self, by which an intemal adsance of the evolution of life which 
has not yet ended 1s replaced. This adsanee wa fact in the bexlily and squntual 
hfe of Man; the ground 15 no longer immediately connected with it. How tart 
and whither? are questions that no science 19 able to answer 

From the fact that history i. movement, 1¢ follows, therefore, that the geogra- 
pher must recognise the necessity for progress in «pace an the sense of a widening 
out of the historical ground, and a progressive increase of the population of 
this ground, further, a development toward the goal of higher forms of life together 
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with an uninterrupted struggle for space Letween the older and newer life-forms : 
yet, for all this, the definite bounds set to the scene of life by the limited area of 
our planet always remain. Finally, ali development on earth is dependent on the 
‘wniverse, in which our world is but a grain of sand, and to the time of which what 
we call universal history is but a moment. There must be other connections, 

-“lefinite reads upon which to travel, and distant goals, far beyond. We surmise an 
eternal law of all things; lut in order to know, as Lotze said, we should need to 
he God himeelf. To ue only the belief in it is given. 
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IV 
PREHISTORIC TIMES 


Br PROP JOHANNES BANKE 


1 THE HISTORY OF THE RARLIEST OR PALTOLISING 
CIVILISATION 


4 Tur Davt axp rs Asin Worry 


HE history of the world 19 the histers of the human aund The oldest 
documents aftording us knowledge of it he burned in those nies maghty 
and comprehensive tnstonical ar hives, the geologn al strata of our plinct 

Natural philosophy has learned to read thee stained, crumpled, and much torn 
pages that recon the habtation of the earth by Tang beings But, abradant 
as the Instercal matenal waned by paleontology mas appear of itself, in reales 
only a fraction of Uns book ot Che universe has hitherto been porused, sid thy a 
eetions which have alreads deen casetally «tudied sal) appear bot fragmentary 
in Companson with the whole tek The powages that rate te the buman mee 
aie small in number and otten even ambygiousy, and ati only the last pages Chat 
CAN give an account of it 

The oldest certain traces of the prewence of Man on the carth that Inve 
hitherto been discovered aie inet with in the strata ef the Dift cpa and at 
aw oonh dunng the lust generation that the eastenee of “Drift Man has lect 
palaontologialls proved bevomd dispute 

Up t the auddle of dus century research appeared to have established os 
a positive fact that Man could nat be traced hack to the older geoloaeal strata, 
remains of Man were said te be found only in the newest atrutum of the carth > 
formatom, 1m the alluvial ot ‘recent’ strium The bones of Man woe 
act mhngly claimed to be sure gindes to the geologaeal formation of Une prevent 
tame, av the bones of the mammeth and cave-bear were to Ute strata ot the 
Dnft Where traces of Man were found it was commderal at proved by 
natural «iene that the partecular stratum in which they occured was to be 
allitted to the moat recent system, winch we see forming and being transformed 
under vur eyes at the present day 

While it was de lared that Man belonged to the alluvial stratum, it was at 
the same time stated, according to the doctnne of Cusier, which had the weight 
of a dogma, that Man could not have belonged te any older geologual stratuin 
or epoch, and therefore not esen to the next older one, the Dinft The hen 
ming and the end «f geological epochs are marked by mghty transfurmations 
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which have caused a locel interruption in the formauion of the strata of the 
earth's surface 1n many cases we can pont te volcan eruptions as the chef 
tauses, but more expecially to a change 2m the dietniutivn of land and water. 
Cuvier had conserved these changes involving the transfurmation to have heen 
violent terrestnal revolutions, and the wllayse of all exasting things, nm which 
the hving bemgs belonging to the past epoch must have xen aunshilated It 
appeared umpownble that a living thing could have suivived this hypothetical 
tattle of the elements, and passed from an older eqoch ante the neat one, and 
the new epxh was supposed to have recerved plauts and ammals by re-creation. 
All this had to be epphed t Man alwo he was supjsed to have come into 
existence only in the alluvial perkal Not without consideration fur the Mosme 
account of the Creation, which, hhe the cration legends of numerous peoples 
mattered far and wide over all the contapents of the carth, tells of a great 
deluge at the beginning of the prevent age, the Plemstaene eyoch of the earth’s 
formanon preceding the present penod had bien termed the Flood epoch, or 
Thluvnun In ats stratifcations it was thought that the effects of great deluges 
could largely be recognised, but the human eve coukd not have Ieheld these, 
for according to the catastrophe theory xt appcared out of the question that 
Man could have been a “witness of the Flood (home Diluru teste) 

Here modetn seseatch im the primeval Instory or pahtontelugy of mankind 
begins, starting from the complete transformauion of the doctnne of the geological 
epochs brought about by Lyell and his school 

Thoofs of Cerrestnal revolutions, as local phenomena and epoch-maths, are 
doubtless to be found, mpmung enough to make the views of the older school 
appear intellhable, but, generally speaking, a complete interruption of the exist- 
ing combtions did not take place between the penods Lverytdnng tends to 
plove that even in the easher epochs the transformation of the carths swface 
went on sn practically the same way as we see it going on lefure ow eyes today 
ina degiee that 19 shght only to appearame — The effects of volcan achon, 
the rising and smbhing of continents and sland, and the alterauen in the din 
bution of sea and land caused thereby , the imtoads of the sea and its woth 
in the destruction of coasts, the formation of deltas and the overflowing of 
neers, the action of glaciers and torrents in the mountains, and sv foith — 
fre constantly working, more or less, at the (ransformation of the earths surface 
As we see these newest alluvial depouts being formed sv an pnnaple have 
the strata of the eather epochs also been formed, and then mules of thickness 
Jrove, not the violence of extreme and audden catastrophes, but only the length 
of tame that was necessary to remove such mighty masses here and pile them 
up there Jt was not sudden general revolutions of great violence, but the 
slowly working forces, small onl to appearance, well hnuwn frum ow present- 
day surioundings, which destroy in one place and build uy agam m another 
with the matenal obtained from the destruction,—it was these which were 
the causes of the gradual transformation of the earth in all epochs of us history 
<ormperable to the present According to this new conception uf gevlogical pro- 
ceases a general destruction of plants and ammals at the end of epochs, and a 
new creation at the beginning of the following ones, was no longer a postulate 
of science ax it had been The hving creatures af the earhest epochs could 
now he <laimed as ancestors of those ving to-day, the cham seems nowhere 
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completely broken. The ancestor of the human race were also te be sought in 
the strata of the earher geologual penols 

Among the forves whivh we hud attended hy a transformation of the teuna 
and flora of the earth's epochs, the influences of climate changes mn yeurtn ul, 
are clearly and surely shown Ta that prmeval pened in which the coal gromp 
was formed the climate 10 the most diferent parte af the earth wae comparstivehy 
equable, hetle divided into zones, and of a mest warmth, tus os proved by 
the really gigantic masses of plant growth unphed by the formation ot many 
coal strata, in which the remains of a hivunant cv ptogaine font ane evens when 
imbedded. In Greenland, in the strata belongang to the Chalk penod, and 
even in the depoats of the Tertiary pened, which inunedately precedes the 
Dnift epoch, the remams of Inghet dicotyledonous plants of tr 
are found = The @currenve of paleozoe coral reets in high latitudes at 
to prove that the temperntive of the «a water there was higher at that tie 
in faet that a tropical climate existed an the farthest north, — an estrene son 
trast to the present iwesheet on ats hand and the aebeng of ata sen Te ccudal 
Europe the ehmatw conditions will hase been hutle diferent. Dhuyg tn 
maldle Ternary penod paling grew in Switverland, and even at the end ot Ue 
Tertiary pened, ay at was slewhy passing ante the Pitt epoch, the climate an 
cential Emope wae still warmer than now, bemg about the that of nerthert 
Tealy antl ats protected west cawt, the Riviem There was also atich: thers 
artly esengteen, andl a fama adapted te such nukd sireundings Laven un the 
oldey (reach strata, and aun in the muddle QGntenglacnd) strata et thy 
enrral European Dit, there was still an abundant plantggewth requis « 
temperate Climate, at any rite net me sever than cent Lutepe po 
ar the present das Cur chet: terest: Crees grew even then che pane fi, hich 
and vew, and ale the oak, maple, laeh, hazel ete oon dhe ether tand nerthern 
and alpine toms are absent among th hulls good ot tte 
animal world, which was certainly much farther removed than the plant werd 
feom the condhtions prevailing new The yayante me the elephant, the 
nocen and hippopetamre appear parteularls stuainge tous, nt alse the Lange 
beasts of prey — the hyena, ee wud the gaantedean wath 
ats powertul anders, and two lange bev Eason at eure, 
thete were also the majonty of the present wild ammale at central and neath 
Europe that were orggmally native, as the hota, sty, roe, wild bent, and 
beaver, with the «maller tedents andl rnsectivern, and the # x. Ustry, and 
bears, of which latter the caye-bear was far larger Chau the present brown: be. 
and even than the polar and grizziy hears 

We have sure proofs that through a decrease in the yearly temperntane 4 
glacial perind set in over Europe, north Asia, and North Amenes, bursing vant 
areas under a sheet of ice, of the effect and extent of which worthern ¢aeenlant, 
with its ground-rehef veiled in imland ee, can give us an idea 

The ummerhate consequenme of this total climatic change was an ow 
change in the fauna. Forms that were net suited to the detenorated Climate, that 
could neither stand it nor adapt themselves to it, were fit compelled to retire asl 
then were exterminated. This fate befell the hippopotannms, and aly one ot the 
two elephant species, Elephas antiquus, with its dwarf breeds in Sieity and Malta 
(probably thus developed hy this retreat). then the inn ens-lhe Llasiothe: tam 
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a species of beaver, the Trogonther:um, and the powerful cat Mackatrodus or Tru- 
cefelts, which still lived 2n England, France, and Laguna dunng the Dnift penod. 
Other ammals, bhe the hon and hyena, withdrew to more southerly remons not 
affected by the mcreasing cold and more remote from its effecta. On the other 
hand (according to Von Zittel’s descrsption in the fourth volume of bus “Paleo- 
zoology,” and in ns “Outhnes of Paleontology’), an ummuigration of cold-loving 
Jand anunals took place, which at the present day live either in the far north, or on 
the wild Amate steppes, or in the high mountain-ranges These new ummigrante 
mixed with the surviving forms of the older Dnft fauna The latter hved, as we 
have seen, hy no means in a warm climate, lut only in a temperate “northerly” 
one, even in the warmer periods of the epoch So we can understand that many 
of dus older ammal commumty were well able tu adapt themselves to colder 
lunatic conditions, and among them two of the large ])nft pachydermata, the ele- 
yhant and rhinoceros, whose hin we now find only in the warmest dimes But a 
thich woolly coat made these two Dnft animals well ftted tw defy a raw chmate, 
namely, the woolly-haued mammoth, Elephas pronigentus, one of the two Dutt 
species of elephants of Europe, and the woolly-haired rhinoceros, Rhinoceros anti- 
quitatis= Rotichorhinus A second species of rhina ews, Rhiaveeros Worckn, Was 
also preserved and maintained its region of distnbution ‘The horse was now more 
largely distnbuted, and snhatnted the plains in herds, but, above all, the rendeet 
mmmugrated along with other anunals that now bong only to far neither and 
Arctic regions, and pastured in lange herds at the edges of the glagem = Wath the 
reindeer, although less frequent, was the mush-oa of the far north beudes many 
other cold-loving species, such as the lemming, snow-mouse (A rceole aivalis and 
A, rattucpe), glutton, ermine, and atctic fox Many of the ammal forms that were 
very fiequent then, in the Duft period, appear now in central Europe only as alpine 
dwellers, living on the borders of eternal snow, — such are the rbea, Chamons, maa- 
mot, and aljane hare 

Of special amportance for our main question 1s the gieat invasion of Purp. 1y 
contin Asiatic aramals, immigrants drect from the Asiatic steppes pushed west- 
ward “ay im a migration of nations,” among them the wild ass, saga antelope 
bohuc, Asiatic porcupine, sizel, jumping mouse, whistling hare, and mush shrew- 
Toure 

According as the glaviers and inland xe grew or shrunk, the animals of the 
glauial period advanced more or less far to the noith or retued more to the south, 
extending or reducing then range of distnbution = The glacial ponod was no inva- 
valle chmati phenomenon 1115 perfectly certain that a frst glacial penod with 
alow ently temperature, under the mfluence of which the xe-masses, with then 
moraines, advanced a long way from the noith and from the gh mountains (0 
that in Germany, for mstance, only a comparatively narrow stnp remained free 
and halutable for Iugher forma of hfe between the two opposing nvers of ne), 
was succeeded hy at least one period of warmer climate, and that certainly not a 
short one The mean yearly temperature had increased so much that the ice- 
masses melted to o considerable eatent, and had to retre far to the north and mto 
the Ingh valleys of the Alps In this warmer interglacial period, aa at 13 called, 
the Dnft ammals advanced far to the north, espeaally the mammoth, whib, 
with the excephon of the greater part of Scandinavia and Finland (distnets which 
temamed covered wath 1ce dung the mterglacial pened), 15 distributed throughout 
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the Dnft strata of the whole of Europe and north Afnva.and as far as Lake Rathal 
and the Caspian Seam nerthem Asia. Esen the older Dnift fauna, so far ae st had 
not yet died out or retired, retummed to ats old halatats, so that the intenglacial 
fauna of central Europe appears very sunular to the preglacia! fauna A dong. 
sustained decrease of temperature, again sett in, Jed ence more to the growth of 
the ae, which im this second glaual penod alnest reonquered the temton at 
had won at fret. 

In consequence of thee ceuHatiens in the chmate caminenm of the Dutt 
epoch as a whole, we hase to distinguish the prvglacul epoch and the interglacial 
epoch, as Wariner sut-pencds of the Dnt, from the real glacial peneds The latter 
appear asa hint ot earher and a second or later ghicial penod, as remains uf whieh 
the zone of the older morumes and the sone ot the later ones clearly mark the 
himits of the former glaaation 

Tt was thos second detenoranen of the chmate, with the dest advances made 
by the glaciers and masses of inland ace, that definitely did away with the old 
Dnift fauna that was not equal to the sudden climate change Nor did the woolly - 
hanred thine er, the RArnoceros Merchis, and the cave-bear siayise the chmay of 
the new glacal pened Even che woolly-hared mammoth succumbel Tt and 
the Woolly-hated rmocers, accompanied by the mush and basen, had made 
ther way inte the far north of Asia Rut while the last two specs bore the 
inclemencies of the chmate, the chinoceroses and elephants met then end howe 
And set they had long preserved ther Ives on the aden of ctermal ice Whole 
carcasses, both of the woolly-haned and Merchian shinoceroses, and afse of the 
woolly-hared manimoth, the bisen, and the nnh-ox, with shin and hair and well- 
preserved soft parts, have been discovered in the we and frozen geod between the 
Jenrser and Lena, and on the New Siberian Islands at the mouth of dhe Lan 
The catcasses of the mammoth and thineceios found nubedded inthe ie were cose 
ered with 4 coat of thick woolly har and reddish-beowa bustles ten inches dang, 
alwut thnty pounds of han from such a manunoth!) were placed inthe st Pore 
burg Natural History Museum A mane fiom the animals neck alinost to 
ats Knees and on ite head was seft hair ay. Jong ‘The ammaly ware there fore 
in Chis respect well equipped tor endunng a cold Cimate Ax segards thea tor 
they were ala adapted to a cold climate, traces of comfera and willows — that 
as, "northern plants” — having ken tound an the hollows of the ar tecth of 
mammoths and pnnocenses The mammoth proves to have had grea 
power, and to have been more fit ter turthor inygratiens, Un the inne 
latter's range of distnbugen extended over the whole of northern and Compe rate 
Europe, China and central Asia, and northern Asia and Siberia But, as we have 
aeen, the mammoth penetrated not only into nerth Afmca, but, what of the 
hughest importance for the pr per understanding of the setthng of the New Weald, 
even into North Amerka 

The connection which in eather gelogual epochs had united Europe, Ana, 
Afnea, and North Amenca in the greatest homogeneous coogeographucal kingdem, 
the Arctogea, was broken dunng the Tertiary and Dnft pertxty, ao that several, 
soogeographical provinces were formed = The connection with North Amenca vebe 
the fret to be broken, sv that even in the last two divons of the Teel the 
aret the 
2 See Fig 1, Plate at p 120, ater these 

» then o fine 
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period, the Miocene and Phocene epochs, the Old and the New Worlds stood in 
the relation of imlependent roogecgraphical provinces te one another. Now it 
is of the greatest importance tu nute that dunng the Dnft eporh North Amenca 

2 reened some northern unmigrants from the Ghd World, according to Von 
Zattel “ probably via eantern Ama” Connrequently dunng the Dnft epoch commu- 
fication existed, at least temporanty, between Asia and North Amenca in the 
tenon of Berng Strat, suficient to allow the mammoth and some companions 
to migrate from the one continent to the other In Kotzebue sound mammoth 
remaana are found in the “ground-1re formation,” together with those of the 
hore, elk, remdeer, muth-ox, and buen, Mammoth remains are aleo known to: 
have been found in the Bermg Islands, st George in the Pnislov group, and 
Unalaska, one of the Aleutian Ivlands Tn that jenod the mammoth arrived in the 
New World ava culonmt dniven fret the Old Ht <pread widely over Batish North 
Amoenea, Alaska, and Canada, it bas alse been found in Kentucky A relatively 
fevent anes of the crcumpolar regions of the northern hetephere — ot Europe, 
Ama, and hh Ameria — alse proved by the occurrence ot aimmmals that we 
recugnie as compunions of the mammoth, but which, surviving the glacial pertod 
Bre atl dixtnbuted over the whole region, such as the remdeer, elk (thes) aud 
Pson The alwence in Aaa of several annals «peoally chametenstic of the Luna 
qean Dnitt (the hippopotamus, thes, chamon, fallow steer, wildcat and: cave-bear 
exphuns also then absence inthe Noith American Dufe fauna Tt parte ularly 
atiange that the cave-bear did not reach northenn Asia It is otherwise the mest 
frequent benstaf prey of the Drift period, and hundreds of ats carcasses often le 
burned on the caves and clefts owe whalited Tn southern Russia mimes 
remains of ioate found, whereas m the Foghsh caves itm iarer the cavedisera 
pordominating hece Apart fem the eceeptions just menvonel, Fk Mande cone 
euler tenth Aga and the bygh northern lautudes to be the region in which the 
Hanopean north Asati, and Noetth Uuencan land-fauna bad concentrated dung. 
Che Tertiary and Dit penods and whence their mugrations and advances took 
place according as nt grew colder As the northern fauna spread « 
wouthenn latitudes chum the Pratt perl they took pe ssessien of the h 
the apecies there belonging te the Lert pened, diese them back into tropical 
and subtropical rept wl formed the real stock of thy Tate fauna as deserted 
Dy Von Zittel in the fourth volume ef his * Paleozeddogs One thing 1s certain, 
namely, that the northern Ietders of Sibena were net the ieal home ot the maim- 
invth and ats conrpanions , the oryanal batutat of these animals ports to the far 
anterior af Asta partiularhy to the wild tablelands where thes se far stevled 
themselves in endumng the chmate that in the courme et the glagal pend half 
the wartd became aceeoable te them As far asas known todas, the mammoth 
arnved is Rurope varher than on the northern bonlert of Asia where protected by 
chante conditions, ts remain are mest numerous and het preetved The num- 
ber of these guygantx: ammals must have been very comaderable ap thi tar northern, 
region fora time, judgug from the abundance of bones found there Lu central 
Eurype only a few places are hnown— sich as Kannmtatt, Predmest in Moravia 
ete where the mammoth » found with similar frequenes 

Phe mammoth attained 114 widest disinbunan im the antenglaual pend In 
that pertod it cresed the Alps. and armed on the other side in north Aaa, at the 
bunter of the * stone we” mases of inland we that were aull peeeerved frum the 
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bet glacial penod. The vegetation there was ncher then than a is today. nw 
only the vegetation of the tundra can ewst | Aum mt roniferr, willows 
and alders (dlews frecties) in suthaent quantity te enable them to keep in herds, 
All the same, we have not to mage the chinate on the bonters of the we to have 
deen “ genual,” for fron Chat pened organate the manumeth var asses that are found, 
frozen entire im crevasses of the ie-helds | When the ue pened of cull — the 
sveond ylarial pened began. thee far northern regiens must bave become unstit- 
able for the mammieth owity te the want of foot Vou Toll. who has exannied, 
the fossil ree-heds and their rehatien to the manuneth carusses, particulady on the 
New siberian Islands, says 

















* The inammothe and ther contemparanes Lived where there remuns are found they 
dhed out jgradually in coneequenes of hy stcalegeogemphies) chargee an the ena thes au 
Dilated, anil through ne citasteophe. ther canasca were epontad di 
tins, partly an the riverterrices, ad partly on the banks of Thee aren glen 
tee), att covered wath wud. bhe the reomasees (hat formed the found tion of there grey 
their munumies were preserved to the present day, thanks te the porastent or uray 


ow 
The woolly-hared mammoth did not survive the second: glacial period ans whe 
in the postyingal pened its aces have disappeand 

The Drift series of strata am now bere se clearly exermplitiet asin the New sibe- 
nan Islands, where the That stone ice still torms very esterase, bygh tice lit,” 
alwass covered with a laver of boun, sand, and peat, aed lasing peecpices atten of 
great heydit,— in ene place sesenty-t0e feet Trabeddedt in these fills of 
we have been found the matumeth carciese+ which formerly sank ante crest 
andhe we These cevices are partly filled up owith stow. wiih has Curd inte 
“fin and noally ante pe. but partly alee wath Team ot sad which mie anety 
shove aminediatels ante the stot overlying the stomeqes Tn the veur DXBt 
Bojavehi. the inammoth-hanter ( prouav Alene > nid paneth, woth lb 
ite soft parts preserved, sticheng upright un a cresice in th Hubleod oaths deste, 
an isé tat was thrown down, together with the comst wall that sheltered at, mud 
washed awas by the «ea The Tunguse Schumachow had bees tier fertiuante as 
wathy an 17 Danny hes boaung expeditians uleme the coast, on the look-ont tor 
mammoth-tushs, he observed vie dav, between blocks of ac shapelews bhi hk 
which was not at all ike the ina. Unftweed that are generally found there 
Tn the following sear the block had melted a hide, bt at was ondy at the etd of 
the third summer that the whole side anit pith appeared 
plainly out of the ice. the amiual, hewever, still remained sunk an ¢ 
At last, toward the end of the bfth sear the ace between the ground and the 
mammeth melted more quivkly than the rest, the base began to alupe, and 
the enormous mass, rmpelled by ite own weight, ghded down onte the sind of 
the coast. Here Adams found the rarcase in 1806, er as much as the 
wihl anmals had left of at) The whole skeleton, with a portion of the flesh, 
skin, and hair, has since formed one of the chief omaments of the collection in tl 
Academy at St Peterviurg. According to Von Toll, who personally siuted the 
mite of Royavaks's discovery, the following proble resented iteelf there first the 
tundra stratum, then av alternation of thin ateata of fonts aud we. under these 
@ peat-lke layer of grass, leaves, etc., that had been washed uyether, then a fine 
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layer of sand with remains of Salir, etc, and finally stone-ice, At another place, 
in Gulf Anabar, in 73° north latitude, Von Toll aleo found the grvund-moraine 
umler a fossil ice-bed, which appears to prove his theory of a Drift region of 
inland ive, of which the stone-ice beds of New Siberia and Eschscholtz Bay 
are remains. 

‘Of these strata the frozen loam deposits over the etone-ice, containing the willow 
and the alder, are doubtless interglacial Some of the remains of the alder are in 
auch wonderful preservation that there are still leaves and whole clusters of cat- 
kins on the branches, 

‘The land-mass to which the present New Siberian Islands belong was only dis- 
membered at the end of the interglacial period, when culder sea-currenta procured 
an entrance, and the accumulation of anow-masses diminished simultaneously with 
the sinking of (he land, whereas the culd increased, ‘The flora died off, says Von 
Tall, and the enimal world was deprived of the possibility of rvaming freely over 
vost areas, (Only one representative of the great Drift fauna, the musk-ox, has 
beon able to preserve its life to che present day on the larger remnants of its 
former vast home, auch a4 Greeuland and Grinnell Land. 

As we have said, the geological and climatic vonditions in all regions of the earth 
affected by the glacial periat were highly similar to those just described. In 
other places the Drift stone-ice has long disappeered, but the ground-moraines of 
the former inland ice-masses and the surface-moraines (terminal and lateral) of 
the former gigantic glaciers constitute its unobliterated traces. Qn the moraines 
of the carlier glacial period we find the strata of the interglacial period deposited, 
and on the later moraines of the second (last) glacial period lie the remains of the 
postglacial period, in the course of which a continual increase in the yearly tem- 
perature — probably only a few degrees of the thermometer —- caused the glaciers 
tw melt and retreat, and opened (he way for the return of plants and animats to 
what had been deserts of snow and icv. The place formerly vceupied hy the inter- 
glavial and glacial fauna is then taken by the postglacial fauna, which proves 
considerably different, 

A number of the most characteristic species of the former sections of the Drift 
perical are already absent in the earliest postglacial deposits; the fauna approaches 
nearer and nearer in its composition to that of the present day. The inland ice- 
Mavses an gigantic glaciers began to melt away, and gradually retired to the pres- 
ent limita of the glaciation that forms the remains of the glavial period of the Drift. 
The animal forms of the beginning of the postglacial period are still living, and 
the plants characterising this final stage of the Drift period are still growing on the 
bonters of the ice at the present day, In the postglacial period a few northern 
forms —~ such as the reindeer, lemming, ringed lemming. glutton, zizel, whistling 
hare, and jumping mouse —still retained for a time their habitats in central 
Kurope. Part of the Drift fauna—as the hore, wild ass, saiga antelope, and 
Asiatic porcupine ~ concentrated again in the Asiatic steppes, from which they had 
formerly won their territory of the Drift period; the specific glacial forms — the 
reindeer and his above-mentioned companions — followed the retreating ice-mawes 
into the far north, and even into polar regions; another part — the specially Alpine 
forms, such as the ibex, chamois, marmot, and alpine hare— migrated with the 
Alpine glaciers into the bigh valleys of the Alps, where they could continue the 
life they had Jed in the lowlands during the glacial period. 
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The mammoth, woolly -hainst thimecens, and cavelear are ettinet. 

The presentalay imammahan fauna ot Europe and perth Asia accordingly bears 
as cumparatively young charucter, during the Prat, and expects an consequences 
of the glacial pened. it underwent the most consuferable (nunstormations, 

Tew am the muddle of thos great drama ef a angantic aarmal workd stragahays 
and fighting for its existence with the superior power uf nature, dunays the inter 
glacial penod of the Pint, that Man suddenly appears upon the scone an Baas pe 
Hike a dena cr machina, 

Whence he came we do net know, 

Did be make bis entrance inte Eunepe in compas with the Dutt fauna char 
Amnograted fran central Asia, or have we to seek lus orygnal heme an the New 
World ¢ 





BO Warne Dur May Was Bees Porson 


Tar remains of the Prt founa ate usually found mised up and washed 
together in caves and nekeervies. Prom the ivestization of the cntves im ‘Thue 
Tingta, Francona, and elsewhere practeally proceeded the hist kaowlalge of the 
Dott fauna of ventral Europe. Here iyht ania the bones of primeval amitals, 
were also found bones and skulls ot Mao. ‘The stata im which they wets dise 
covers appeared undisturbed, that they came inte the old Tnad-places of che 
Dnift fauna subsequently perhaps by an intentional banal of relatively iscnt 
umes ~ was thenght to be out of dhe question ‘Tie dicovers that became mest 
famous was Espers, avone of the richest caves et" Prancenian Switerand, the 
Gallemeuth cave, There, mn 1774, Esper found ac mans tower yaw and: sho lider 
Hlade at a pertectly untouched: spot protected Ty a stone projection ate the cave 
wall. in the same loam as bones of the cave bear and ether Dntt analy Liter 
ana human hall with some ride potshead. ot day came te dight in another plice, 
Esper argued thus: 














Ns the human bones (lower gas and shoulder blade) Ly among the skeletons of 
animals, of which the Ciaillenrcuth caves are fall, and av thes were fotal ss wheta a lt 
probibility the orygnal strat 1 prestime, and TP think wet sathout suther nt ream, that 
these human Junbs ate of equal age with the other anim el fessile’* 








The Cuvier catastrophe theory conkd net allow this inferer neha, to 
that theury it was.“ seenotie prtulate” that Man could not base appeared on 
the earth until the allusial pened, and therefore afier the Bnft fauna had 
Lecome eatinet, Therefore, in spite of appearances, Ue batman Denes invst have 
heen more recent, and it was indeed absolutely proved that the skull that Repet 
had found in the cave with the rude clay potshends onginated from a bunal in the 
tloor of the cave. As ths was full of remams of Dnft animals, the core, which 
had been covered with the earth that had been thrown up in digging the gave, 
was necessarily surrounded by the-c remains, and exen appented imbedded an them, 
It was ascertained that in very earls tines, but yet long after the Drift pent, the 
dwellers near by had had a predilection for using the caves as bunul-places, 90 Chat 
the fact of human bunes coming together with bones of Dnft anunmals in the hoor 
of the same cave is easily explamied. Moreover it was found that from the 
earlievt times down tu the yresent day the caves had Leen used by hunters, herds- 
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men, and others as places of shelter in bad weather, as couking-places, and some- 
times even — especially iu very early times — as regular dwelling-places for longer 
periods, so that refuse of all kinds, and often of ali ages and forms of civilisation 
that the land has seen from the Drift period down to modern times, must have gut 
into the flooms of the caves, If these were damp and soft, the remains of every 
certury were trodden in and got to lie deeper and deeper, su that, for instance, the 
fragments of 8 cast-iron saucepan were actually found right among the bones of 
regular Drift animals in a cave im upper Franconia, 

The discoveries of human remains in caves appeared discredited by this, aud to 
‘Le of no value as proofs of the co-existence of Man with the Drift fauna And 
indeed this position must practically be still taken at the present day: all cave- 
finds are to be judged with the greatest caution. They in themselves would never 
have heen sufficient to establish the existence of Drift Man, although, according to 
the general change in scientific thought that led to the overthrow of Cuvier's 
theory, Drift Man is now just as much a postulate of science as was formerly the 
cave for the apposite assumption. 

The first sure proofs were adduced in France by Boucher de Perthes, in the Drift 
heds of the Somme valley, near Abbeville, at the end of the third decade of the 
ecnlury now expiring. Fully recognising the inadequacy of proof given by cave- 
tinds, he had sought for the relies of Man in the undisturbed Drift beds of gravel 
and coame sand that contained the bones of Drift animals, and which by their 
covering and depth precluded all suspicion of having heen subsequently dug over. 
And he was successful. He had argued in exactly the same manner as Esper had 
formerly done, but with better right. In the stratified Drift formations every 
period is sharply defined by the layers of differently coloured and differently com- 
jawed #trata horizontally overlying one another. Here the proofs hegin. They are 
irrefutable if it i# shown that the relics of Man have been there since the deposit. 
Keing no Jess immovable than this stratum in which they lie, as they came with it 
they were likewise preserved with it; and as they have Tibuted to its forma- 
tion, they existed before it, That is the line of thought according to which 
Boucher de Perthes was able, in 1889, to lay before the leading experts in Parix — 
at cheir head Cuvier himself —his discoveries proving the former existence of 
Drift Man. But his demonstration was not then suttivient to break the old ban 
of prejudices that were apparently founded on such gol scientific lass: his 
proofs of the presence of Man in the Somme valley at the time of the Drift, 
contemporaneously with the extinct Drift animals, were ridiculed. It was 
twenty years before these long-neglected discoveries in the Somme valley con- 
cerning the early history of Man were recognised ly the svientifie world. 
This was only made possible hy Lyell, whose authority ax @ geologist had risen 
above Cuvier's, placing the whole weight of it on Boucher's side, after having 
personally travelled over the Somme valley three times in the year 1859, and 
iuving himself examined all the chief places where relics of Drift Man had Leen 
discovered, 

Accordiug to Lyell's description the Somme valley lies in a district of white 
chalk, which forms elevations of several hundred feet in height. Tf we ascend to 
this height we find ourselves on an extensive tableland, showing only moderate 
elevations and depressions, and covered uninterruptedly for miles with loam and 
brick earth about five feet thick and quite devoid of fossil, Here and there on the 
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chatk may be noticed outlsing patches of Tertuiny sand amd clay. the rennin of 
& once extensise formation, the denudation of winch has chiefly furnished the 
‘Drift gravel matenal sn which the relies of Man and the lenes of eatuet ammals 
Tie buned. The Drift alluvial depout of the Somme valley ealulite nothay 
extruunhinary in its etratificagon or cutwant appeanines, ner i LOC companion of 
ongame contents. The stratum im wind the bones of the Dinft tauna are foul 
imterminghed with the rehee of Manos partly a manne and yarth a fivanle 
depout. The human rehes in particular are mostly lanied deep in the gravel 
almost ever where one has tu pas down thnagh anaes of overlying foam with 
Tand shells, or a fine satel with treshewater dolhuses. before coming ta beds ot 
gravel, in which (he iwhies of Tait Man are found, 

Ever thing shows that the rhes ef Man aw here an a sere WN sitters ¢ 
yesited in the ame way as the bones ot cxtine: atamals: and the whele 
Jogwal matenal in which everything is umbedded Thats the aasen why the 
finds cannot be mote exactly dated. “They dotbtles: by lung tu the 
fut whether to the postglacial pened er the warmer inte 
be decaded. The fauna adits ef ne absolute hautates, ewayr te ie bene 
mixed from both penods. The matmaha most feqacnth fond in the strata at 
question ate the mammoth, mbenan dines eres, horse. reumleet, wee ex, guint ball we 
deer, cave-hon, and cavediyena. fn very similar Dit deposits at the Somme 
near Anuens tmees of Maa wete found besule the betes ot the bippopotames 
and the elephant (Aldine antiga) These auimals wae chiefly prevalent in 
France and Germans tn the preglueal aml integdacial poneds ot dhe Dat Bart 
ot the animal remains found near Al Deville, particularly those et the cave hon 
and Give-hvena, alse pamt to the warner interacial period, en the other hamd 
the thammoth, sibenan chinereres, and espeaally the remdca appear te andi ate 
with wl certainty the sceomd: planal and postyhacnadl petiods Pin hanes ot che 
odder Dutt amials may have been washed out et other poinany site the tine 
deer had vertain ly alieads taken posession of those putts et Dranee when the 
relics of Man were inta died, 

La spate of Che most eager search for similar“ rebe-beds" afforting sure cvadtence 
of Dutt Man, only a ser few have as set been div overed Chat can be placed by the 
side af these in the Sumine valley ‘Two ares Germany, and ate at the same tine 
the mow valuable as a more exact date can he gaseo te thom widin the Distt 
pened. One of them is near Taube hh (Wernar, the other at the sence of the 
Sehussen, ‘The one at Taudach belongs te the interglacial 5 that at the some 
of the Schussen tothe pestgiaag] period The fermen diesen the menaies of the test 
glaoal penod, which was followed by the intengitcal period, the Latter on thi 
raines of the second glacial period, which slowly pressed) ante the postylacial 5 

The Drift tehe-bed in the cale-tuta sear Taulach dies. as we hie sand, ov 
the remams of the first: glacsal perical, and ar cording te Pench, one of the Lest 
acfheriues on the Dnft, belongs to the warmer intermediate epoch between the 
io great penods of glaciation. The proofs yaven bs the plant and atid te inane 
agree entirely with he proof given by the conditions of stratsheatien To the aa 
fauna fund there, ammals undeating a cold climate are entuely absent, and a 
companion of the whole of the fade proves that atthe tame when Man was pie 
ent there no hind of arctie conditions can have prevailed, There sno remedle rt, poe 
lemming. The re, stay, wolf, brown tsar, beaver, wild) boar, and ata die were ab 
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that time inhabitants of these regions, and the only inference they allow 13 that of 
& temperate climate, The molluse fauna, mn which alsu all giacal forms are 
alsent, alec lead to the same cenclumen, all that occur are famuhar to us from 
those of the present day in the same dsinct. These fauna would really appear 
quite modern were it not that a very ancient stamp 1s imparted to them by several 
extinct types. With the modern animals enumerated are assuciated the cave-lon, 
eave-hyena, ure-clephant, and Merckian rhinoceros, characterung the whole de- 
peut a4 a distunctly Drift one, which 1s still further proved stratigraphically by 
the covering of “loess.” The Taubach rebe-bed 13 @ tyyucal Wlustation of the 
chmatic and Inologial eondiaons of the warmer interglanal period, the regions 
of central Europe, which had been covered with masses of ice in the first glacial 
penod, had, after the ice melted, become once more accessible to the banmsbed 
plants and ammals of the preglacial period, until they were anminlated, or at 
east diuiven defimtely from thew old halstatse, by the second glacial penod 

The celebrated rehe-bed at the somce of the Schussen, near Schnssennied, at a 
hittle dwstance from Cho, bungs us—an stiong contrast to Taubach — into quite 
giuaal «usroundings Tt was on the glaciet-moramnes of the last great glacavon, 
and helongs (herefore to chat penod which most stl be reckoned as part ot the 
Thitt,— the postglacial ponod, which gradually passed imte the warmer present 
penad Under the tufa and peat at (he source of (he schussen we find the (ype 
of a purdy northam Climate, with excusivaly northern flora and fauna, every- 
thing conesponds to Climatic conditions sich as prevail nowadays on the borders 
of etemal snow and ice, at begin at 70° north Jatitude Schimper, ene of the bust 
guthonties on mosses at the present day, found among the plant-emaims under the 
tuta at the source ef the Schussen only mosses of northern or ngh alpine forms, 
Among them was Hypnum sarmentoym, wich bax been brought trom Lap) ind by 
Wahleaberg, and, aecornhng to Schamper, occurs in Norway near the chalets on the: 
Dovictyld, on the borders of canal snow, and also am Greenland, Labi der, and 
Canada, and on the highest summits of the Tyrolese Alps and the Sudetic Monn 
tains Jt has a special preference for the pools in which the water of the snow and. 
Glaciers flows off with its fine sand. Thae wor also found Zyprem aduncuny, 
var ghoulendanam, and MHypnem fleitany, var toueessuniem, both mosses which 
have now emngrated to 1 seyions, te Gieenland and the Alps The most 
numerous animals were the tenedeer, and yellow and aicuc foxes, as distinctly 
rete forms, and there were also the nown bear and wolf, a small oy, the hare, 
the Jange-headed wild hore, — winch alway4 occurs nv the Duft as the compamon, 
of the remndeer,— and lastly the whisthng swan, winch now bicads in Spitsbergen 
or Lapland wan alwence of all the present anunal fous of upper Swalia, 
as well as of the exunet Drift ammals, ether of which would indy ate a warmer 
chmnte 

Mote decided chmatic or biological contrasty than those aftorded by the rehe- 
beds at Taubach and the source of the Schussen could net be imagined, here we. 
have with cettawty two perfectly different penods before us, but both belonging 
to the general Diift epoch 

Although almost all the other places where Dnft Man has heen found exhdnt 
pecultarities, Taubach and the source of the Schussen seem the hest representatzves 
of the two elnef types in Europe, places guvang better prouf have nut yet come to 
Tight any where in the Old World. 
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At first sight the palwontulogreal strata of South Amertcain which the preence 
of Man bas been proved by Ameghino, appear to give avery diferent: picture. 
The animal forms eerarnng hen contemporancoudy with Man deviate to auch an 
extent from those familie to us in the Dnft of the Old World that it qin the 
keen eye, and the complete grasp of the whole paleontological materml of the 
world, that charactense Von Zittel to recognise and establish he connections hie, 
while the discuserer bumvelf thought that he wiust date Iie discusenes of Man 
Yack to the Ternary period, 

The strata in wiuch the earliest (meee of Man as yet appear proved in Seutl 
Amenva are the evtemave “loeselike | loam depents of dhe se-alled "papas" 
formation im Argentina and Uruguay with Chen almost Hable wold uf 
snimal remains, particularly consproucus among which wre giants repr sentatives 
of edentates that now vceur only mn small xpeaes in South Amenca Gly ptoy 
(wath the yagantie Ghiptedon reticulatum) amd Dasy pada, a HUA yeti 
giant sloth (Megutherim americanwm), The Toxadontia were alee lange animale 
now extinet (ungulates) But headed the specitaally Seath Ameen bres 
potemus * North Amerncan vonngrants" also appeat in the pampe aman n 
Ti was only at the clove of the Temary pened chat the seutheu: and nero 
halves of Amerea grew together ante one continent, aml the tion’ oh Noth 
and Soudt Ameria. se charnetersteally different, than began tocar te wath 
one another, The Seuth Amercian auter bthens nugiate verthward. en ie eth es 
hand Noth Ammencan types av the here, deer, tapi, mastalon, dilis Ceci 
ete nse the newly opened pasage to extend chert range of distabutien Che 
northern animal forms are very consprcuous une ing (he amitnal workl ot cuth 
Amenca, hitherte cut of from North Ainened and chasuctersed Ia the athe vee 
mentioned wondertul and, in pur wapantie Gtontetes, mansapiats, platy ehane apy 
cto Of the gaeat elephantive anunals of Newh Amerea only the imasteten 
erase over to South Atmenen fn the meddle and batest: Lertiary (timation thie 
genus nastodon is widely chstibuted over Lurepe, marth Mines, ai) south Via. 
Jn Noth Ameria the oldest spores of the fenton appear an the maddte Leateay 
(Upper Miocene), but the most species at mol in the Latest Te roary (Phoeem ) aul 
the Diite (Pleistec se). in South Aine rea the niastecton CM) avert) ve limitad 
tothe tine et the painpe formation, Its cuskcae Jongg and stiegght, or shiyhtly 
curved upasard ts bower pew ulse powsesges two lish per MT Ce 
Dut only an youth in the Gee of Vastaden amercanue whi rcL itt Cranght. 
dine ( pibly Juss than the upper tusks thee ulte 
of Ameghine’s investigations Man appear (acconhing te Von Zatti) to have ome 
ta Sonth Amenea with these northern imongrants, epecindly with then 
Tn Ameghine’s ints of the anunals of the pampas formation Von Zattel d 
Man, Ihe the ammal forms enumerated above, ay an amangrant fem Noth Ammeucn, 
as a derthern ty pe. 
hing to Vou Zittel’s statements there is no longer any doubt that the 
pampas formation, and with it early Man of South Amenca, 1 to be assygied to. 
the Drift epoch; he sums up the casein these words: 
































































Tn south Asis and South America the Tertiary perad us followed by Drift fannw, which: 
in the main are compesed of <peens ati] existing at the present day, but yet show aamey 
what closer relations bu theur Tertiary predecessors,” 
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(4) Finds tn the Stratrfied Drift — The oldest remains affording us hnowledge 
of Man are not parte of hus bedy,— not the skeleton from wluch, in the case of 
ynmesal anmals, we have learned tw reconstruct their frame,—- but evidences of 
the human mund. 

Unul the dix ovenes of Koucher de Perthes turned the scale, search had been 
made i vain among the bones of the fuss: fauna for remains of the sheleton of 
fossil Man of undoubtedly the same age, tt war not bones but touls, by which 
the Abbeville antiquary proved that Man had been a‘ witness of the Flood” in 
Europe, tools which taught irefutably that the mental power of fossil Man of the 
Daft conesponded exactly to the preseat mind of mankind = The Dit tools prove 
that even im that early epoch to which we have learned from Boucher to trace 
tam bach, Man was a complete man kyer discovery made since that time in 
any part of the world —even those in South Amores winch show us Man amid 
perfectly strange animal sumoundings — have only confirmed dns point 

Boucher de Perthes was an expert arch cologist, amd he knew dhat in] unope, in 
avery cathy pod of crvilisation, mon had made thar tools and weapons of stone, 
as many tribes and races ina bachwanl state of avasauon -- for ample in South 
Aimenca, the South Sca Istands, and inany other places — do at the present: day 
‘These stone implements are practically mdestuctttle, avd fiom anacnt times 
nantlold superstibons have attachad to the curreus aruces that he peasant tums 
upout of the cath m ploughing Such stone weapous ware called lightmng-stones 
by the Romans, as thes are by countiy-folk at the present day Scientific arche- 
logy occupied itself with thom at an carly date In 1778 Bufion declared the 
so alled lyghtning stones, or thunder-stones, to be the oldest ait-productions of 
pumeval Man and as early as 1734 Mahudel and Mereats had pronounced them to 
be the weapons of antediluvian Man Such views determmed the line of thought 
in Ronchers researches From the very begmmung he sought in the undisturbed 
Dutt tds of Ins home not so much for the bones of nft Man as for his tools, 
which he suspected to be of the form of the hghtmng-stones, although he hnew 
that, so far as was hitherte known these longed to a very munich hater cpech, 
that 1s, speually to the alluvial or recent” period 

His expectations were owned with sucess Deep below the mass of over. 
Aying loam and sand ryght in the strata of gravel and cote sind he found stone 
tools which withont the shyghtest doubt had heen worked by dhe hand of man tor 
dette and easily recognisable purposes as implements and weapons Although to 
certain extent rader, they ate pracucalls the same forms as the tools weapons, 
and implements of stone that we see im use amoung so-called * savages of the 
present day 

Teas the tool artuheially prepared for a certain purpose that rams Man above 
the anual world to-day, as it did an the tame of the Drift 

Upon his fist vit to the reli-beds near Abbeville in the spring of 1859 Lyell 
had obtamed seventy speamens of thee stone tools from the nef of them — The 
tools were all of flint, which occurs in abundance im the chalk of the district, and 
as still obtained and worked for technical purposes at the present day The worked 
stones that Boucher found were termed fhnt or sev tools according to the mate- 
ual ef which they were made, They occurred im the particular beds, as Lyell 
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expresed it, in wonderful quantitie, The famous geolyget dicingurthed dive 
chef forms The first 1s the spear-head form, and sanes on length from ie 
eyht inches The secoml i the oval form.’ not unkke many stone implementa 
and weapons that are still used as ages and tomahaw ks at the prewnt day.- for 
instance, by the aborgines of Austeaha. The only diternce es that the 
the Australan stune axes, ihe that of the Eunqean any 
eahsaden known as thunderbolt, or hghtnuig-stones, te niest]y produced ty grind: 
ing. Whereas on the stone aves train the Drift ot the Semme valley it has alwavs 
been obtained by simply elnppuye the stone and ty repeated, hatfolly dans ted 
Wows. Aceonhing to Tylor the stone atuplements ot the old Tasmanians wore 
enntely of Dnt (= yalachthe) term and make. all withent traces of priming. 
demg simply angular stones whose cuttings had bern sharpened by boing 
worked with a second stone, Seme ot Uhese stone cuploments of Dott Vian iy 
base been simply ased an the hand when the natural toun of the sf edlered a 
convement end, but the mapaity were eertanls Lastened ina tarde in seme way 
or other, te serve as weapons —speas heads en dager = both fer war and the 
have. ssecond chiet forma will have been weed ns an aye for such pattpenes 
as digg up roots, felling trees and: hellewing out canees, er te eat holes an che 
ree for Ashing and for getting chankiye water in (he wint Yn che hand ot the 
unter and warner dhe stone aye also became a warp As the tha torn of 
stone unplements Lyell distinguished hinte shaped fakes. some pointed, others 
mor of an oval donner tammed off events atone cndlolvaeusty ndemtbad te sive 
yartly as kinves and artow beads. and partly as sctapers tor techn al pu 

Although there ate ins sanatiens between die tise two cinch terms, ver the 
Ayre ditlerenes ind ating the di At purjese of dha me ts always cavaly 
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recognise an welltunshed examples A Tage number ot sets tude specimens 
have alse been found. ef whieh mans tas hive been Chowan nvas a spall in che 
making, and others may have been onky rubbish powduced inthe working bvane 
paeduee such stone unpleme nt son thea 
nade 





hats prtctically proved) Ghat at as peossidl 
remathable agreement of foun without Che ase of metal hammers 7 
stone hammer by fastening a flint a weoden handle, sod worked anoth 
ot thot with Chis ungl wt had assumed the shape ot the aye 
formrof the Drift implements 

Lyell draws attention to the fact that, in spite of the relativeds grant frequency 
of stone unplements, at would be a great rostake to rely on finding a single spec 
Ten, even af one vecuped himself for secks together ma examining the Somme 
salleyx. Only a few fay on the surfac thet comang lo hybt anal after 
1emoving enermous masses of sand, loan Hoggravel As we may presnne with 
Lyell that the lager number of the Distt stone implements of Abbeville and 
Amiens were brought inte thet present postien by the action of Che river, thet 
Uns sufferentls explains wis such a large poruen of Chem were found at consider: 
able depths below the surface, for thes inust naturally have been buned in the 
gravel with the other stones in places where the stream hal sti] suflient force or 
rapidity to wash stunes away, thes can therefore nut be found in depots from 
still water, in fine sediment and overflow inud, 

Bones of Dnft Man are atment from the deposits of the Soran valley, in spate 
of the wonderful abundance of stone nuydewents, the “lower jow from Mouline 


3 See Fign. Zand 3, Plate at p 120 
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Quignon, near Abbeville,” had been fraudulently placed there by workmen, But 
in spite of this want the proof of the existence of Man —of complete Man— is 
undeniably assured by the objects, so unpretentious in themselves, that have been 
recognised as the work of his hands, as his own manufactures, 

When once the recognition of Drift Man, founded on the authority of Lyell, 
was achieved, search fur further relic-beds was made in England and France with 
the greatest zeal and with abundant success Yet scarcely one of the newly dis- 
covered stations was to be compared to those of the Somme valley as regards 
purity of stratification and conditions of discovery ; the relics of the “earliest Stone 
Age” or“ pale-olithic period,” as the period of Drift Man was called, frequently came 
from vaves and grotios, whose primary conclusiveness Boucher had rightly doubted. 

Under these circumstances it was of the greatest importance that in Germany 
Deift Man was discovered in two places, where not only was the geological stratifi- 
cation just as clear as at Abbeville and Amiens, but where also the relies of Drift 
Man were found, not in a seconilary situs, as they were there, but in a primary 
one, Tn addition to this the (wo German relic-beds may he safely assigned tu the 
Jast two great divisions of the Drift period, the warmer interglacial period and. 
fo the eold glacial period proper with its postglacial period. They are the two 
already mentioned,— the one near Taubach, the other at the source of the 
Schivsen, —-and their climatic conditions were made perfectly clear to us from 
the remains of plants and animals found in them. 

From the oveurrence of reindeer in the deposits of the Somme that contain the 
alone implements of Drift’ Man we cannot, as we saw, exactly settle in what port 
of the Drift epoch Man lived there, whether in the interglacial period, to which 
numerous animal remains found there doubtless belong, or not until the “ reindeer” 
period, as the Tast glacial and early postglacial periods were called, when the rein- 
deer was most Jangly distributed over France and central Europe, One is inclined 
to date Maw’s habitation of the Somme valley hack to the interglacial period ; but 
thin much is certain, that the relie-bed near Tanbach is the fit, and, ay far asf 
van see, the only one hitherto, that has guven sure proof of interglacial Man in 
Europe, There the oldest vestiges of Man in Europe were found that have yet 
been absolutely proved. We have not hitherto succeeded in Europe in tracing 
Man farther back than the interglacial period . rehes of him are hitherto as alment 
in the older Drift as they are in the Tertiary, 

The Taubach tvlie-bed alao furnished ne bones of Drift Man among all the parts 
of skeletons of Drift animals that we have mentioned above. Here, too, as in the 
Somme valley, the proof of the presence of Man is based on the works of his hand 
and mind, Here, too, stone implements and stone weapons are the chief things to 
be mentioned? But whereas, in the chalk district of France, flints of every size 
were to be had in the greatest alundanee for the preperation of weapons and wols, 
corresponding stones are not exactly wanting at the twu standard German places, 
but they occur in limited number and size. It is due to this that the larger forms 
of flint implements, which are most in evidence in the Sunmme valley, are absent at 
Taubach. (n the other hand smaller “knives and flakes” (Lyell’s third form of 
Thrift flint implements) occur here with comparative frequency and variety of form. 
Next to the usual lancet-shaped knife, worked flint fakes, of triangular prismatic 








1 Seo Fig. 4 and 5, Plate at p. 120. 
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form with sharp corners, are moet numerona at Taulech, ard scrapers, chisela, av ts, 
and the chipping-atones with which the stene umplements were produced, muy 
also be distinguished among other things. The material for the implements wae 
supplied by the older Drift débris of the valley, namely, Aint, Minty slate, and 
quartz-porphyry. 

Beoudes the stone implementa, which atone were oleerved in the Somme valley, 
stil! further umpertant relies were fonud here im their pomary siti Above ull, 
numemes finds of charcoal and burnt lenes prove Chat the Drift men of Taubach 
not only knew how to kindle tin, hut were also acenetomed to rast the flesh of 
animals they killed in the chaw. Stones and pieces of sbell-lame stone wlio vecur, 
which have Lecome reddish and hat trom the action of heat. th are tu lw 
reganied as the Moor atl side walle of the fireplaces on whieh the tol was then 
and there prepared. The animal here eyecliy these Chat were taken tep fran 
around the fireplaces, appear in mest cases to be remains ef amends This as stew 
at once by the fact chat bones of yeung representatives ef the hinge Teast. of the 
chase — such ns the thinseens (Aan cores Merekity ot ans 
and bear —are very frequent as compared with the rate econ fall yew 
ammals. Tt appeats that mn the hunting aud eaptate ef animals the sennye ces 
were nest easily killed, and Cheiefore served ehetly as toad Whenever a tine 
anuual was billed, was prebabls ent up en the spot ly the fortunate Je nte, 
who consumed at ence part of its fhe h, the trik was then lett at tlie scene ef the 
killing. while the head, neck, and fore and Inad legs. on wich wits the most tos: 
cular tle-hy and which were at the sume bite easice be cary avian, wen taken to 
the setthanent, This may explain why. among the many ee bones ob che 
Thinveet os that bave hitherto been found, the ribs and the dorsal and dum! verte: 
Tne are almest entieds absent, Some of the bunes of the beastoot the hee Doar 
the immistakable Griees of Man. They are Ireker in the manner charmeten be af 
“savages” of all ages and climes, fer the sake of the raw one of the pretest 
damties ot men Lying chiefly on animal fare. The broken ad head ot the rete 
tarsal tenes of Che bison (Besar pore) si show pauticalarky clearly die mot 
of breaking, They are broken off transserely exactly where dee minrtow 14 
ends. and on all these bones (here isa roundish depre sien et hele at due satu 
place, -- nanely, in the muddle of therr front or hack surface, and just where the etal 
of the inartow canal is, therefore abent in the centre of the break ef the brokon olf 
pieve. ‘The hole is a" ble KY of one ane in dumeter, evidently ehiven inte 
foree from: without, as several well-preserved speermens sull show the edge and 
splinters of bone pressed mwank! These splinters and all the breaks ave old, and 
have on the surface the same greasy coating, full of the sand in which thes lay, 
the bones themelyes, The instrument (hat was used for breaking the bones i 
this way might very well have been the lower jaw of a bear with its lane canine 
tooth, as Oscar Frans has ascertained te have een the case in other places win re 
Drift Man has been found. Such lower jaws wer found at Taubach, ait de 
nature and size of the hole aut its edges agree with thia assumption. The long 
bones of the elephant and rhinocurss were whole; Drift Man did net euceredl an 
breaking these huge picces, and where such bones are found Urvken they are 
accidental fractures. On the other hand alta all tones of the bear and bev aie 
intentionally split, — in almust al! cases tranavervely, and seldom lengthways, 


1 Bee Fig. 6, Mate at p. 120. 
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In the Somme valley we have only the flint umplements— whieh, although 
rude, are very regularly and uniformly made for different recogmsable purposes — 
to tell us of the hfe and state of Dnft Man, but the finds at Taubach afford 
usa rathcr closer insight into the conditions of hus hfe and culture What we had 
suspected from the first finds 1s confirmed here During the anterglauial penod we 
see near Tauhach, on the old watercourse of the Ilm, which had there at that ume 
become damned up tte ¢ kind of pond, a human settlement This was occupied 
for a lung penud, as 18 proved by the large number of bones, which are evidently 
the remains of meals, and by the quantity of chareval Immediately on the 1 anh 
were the hreplaces, — rude hearths built of the stunes obtained without trouble mm 
the neaghbourhual Here the flesh of the beasts of the chase, the lion and the 
tear, and also the elephant and rhinaceros, was broiled na crude manner mm the 
hot ashes, as 14 still done by savages on the level of the Fuegans and prantive 
tribes of central Kram at the present day For thas no utensils are rcquind a 
sharpened rod or thin pomted stich beng sufhuent for (urning and taking out the 
pieces of meat, the ashes that the gravy causes to adhere supphy the place of 
anlt and other seasomng «The meat was cut up with the stone hoives and many 
traces of cuts on the bones may also be attnbutable to these instruments For 
cutting out Jarger portions a powerful and very suitable anstuumant was at hand an 
the lower jaw of the bear, wilh als strong canine tovth, which also served fur break- 
ang bones to obtain the marrow Tn spite of the apparent meanness of the weapons, 
yemains of which we have found, the Dnft men of Tauhach were yet able, as thar 
kitchen refise proves, not only to hall the bison and bear, but also the gaganuc 
elephant and rhinoceros, both young and full-grown ‘Ins shows Man to have 
Iwen then, as he as today, inaster even of the gagantic ammal forms wich so far 
stupas am an mechamcal strength It a the mind of Man that shows itsclf supe- 
uo to the most powerful brute force, even where we meet him for the fist time, 
From the finds in the Somme valley it appears that Drift Man alicady poss sed 
spear, dagger, and aye beades the kmnfe, as weapons There the blades woe of 
stone ‘The vlatively small blades of the Taubach stone implements are it is true, 
of the same character as the stone unplements of Abbeville and Ammens, but they 
aie chiefly, as we have sad, merely kimfe-bhe articles very suitable as Mades for 
Rives srapers, and daggers, and as arrowheads, but not «trong enough as hunting- 
weapons for such Ing game = The hunt wall theicfore have been more a matter of 
cayture tn ynts and traps, as practised at the present day where sinular large Opes 
of anmuals are hunted by tubes armed only with defective weapons The kitchen. 
tefuse also proves that the settlement by the Hm pond near Taubach was a yet- 
manent one to which the hunters retuned after their expedivens, bnnging ther 
game and taphies so fat as thes were easly transportable But there 1 nu trace 
of domestic ammmals — They could not have completely disappeared any inure than. 
remains of Clay vessels which are soll lew destrucnble than bones, and in this 
tespect may be compared to stone implements, there was no trae of putsherds 
ether 

The finds im the Somme valley and near Taubsch are of incaleulable smpor- 
tame a4 sure, indisputable proofs of Dmft Man in Europe, but a» regards the 
wealth of mformation to be denved from them respecting Man's psychical condition 
an that first penod in which we can prose his existence, they are far and away pur- 
passed by the ind at the source of the Schussen, whoch (scar Fraas, the celebrated 
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geologist, has peronally inventened and des mbed. Fraas has rightly green to his 
desenptiun of this bod of glsoal Man—the most important and best examined 
hitherto — che utle * Contnbunons to the Mistery of Couilisatien during thy Glneal 
Pened”? 

The geogmetic tratiheation of the rely -best on one of the farthet advanced 
Mmorunes of the upper Swaluan plateau proves that it beloms to the glacial pened, 
and that this had alwads pashed ats gincet-morimes to che farthest lmt ever 
Tea hed In pont of Gime the buds are theretere to be placed at the end of the 
glacial penod, as it was passing into the postglacial peuod, evens dang still ports 
to farsnorthern condigens of hfe The hinds at the source of the Schussen ane 
therefore decaded]y more recent geokggeally than those made at Pankach, they 
area typial or, better, dhe typial example of the «ovalled * reundear pened of 
the end of the Drift 

Prun Fraav’s desomption there seems to be no deubt whatever chat the relic- 
bed, With its tennuns of cvileagon, was pafectts anditarbed, and ite pal conto: 
Jugteal contents: phunly show 1 great: geolygeal age Le was pettectly protectad 
by mature On the top dies peat, the same that covere the lowlands of dhe whe 
neighbourhood for niles and farms the extensive moorlands ot appar Swabia, 
an Which ne other formations are te be seus than the gave dutt walle diewar 
up by glager of the Phitt penod Cinder the part deca tava ed cate Gee 
four to tive feet thick, a treshe water formation: Hem the watereatised that now 
unite with the seute ot the Sclasen  Uivka that protecting caver ot tifa 
were the gemans of the glacial ponod and glaaal Man Phe hufa covered a 
hed of moss ot a datk-brown colout imag te greeny the mess «ttl spe netilly 
preserved under this bed of nese was dhe glare ditt ‘The these wae dips 
oo fill of water and intermingled ithe tert sam Tn ut were tle relies 
of glacial Man —all bing in heaps ae fish and tine as af they had been only 
teenth collested A sticky dark Irown mud filled thy mow and sand and the 
smallest ballow spaces of antians and henes and caotted a musty emedl  Gieiad 
Man had used the place as a tefas pit Ameng the hones and splinters of 
bone of animals Ghat had been slaughtered and consamed by Man, amomg astes 
ond charted iM, Amon sticks stamned heatthwtones and the trace af tas 
thee lay bere, one upon the otha names hives arte. heads, and dance beads 
of thot, and Uhe amost sanious hinds of hand-made articles of reundeer dis All 
this was ina shallow yat abaut seven humhed «quare yards an extent and onl 
four to five feet deep in the purest: ghaaeralift, dearly ahowing that the ove 
lent preservation of the bones and bone imph ments wax solely due ta the water 
having temamed in the mow and sand The bank of moan wow hike a raturnted 
sponge . at lused up ite contents hermetically from the az, and prosrsed an ate 
eserdlamp bosom what bad been entrusted te at thousands of sears ba forw 

Under the peat and (ufa at the soune of the Schussen we tind only the 
aype of a porely northern climate, with only northern flora and northern 
fauna. There are no remains of domestic animals,— not even of the dog, not 
any hones of the stag, nw, chamom, er alex Everything corresponds lon 
northem climate, auch as begins to-day at 70° north latitude We sev upper 









































3 © Beitrage zur Kultargrschschte ire Menschen wabrend der Kassest.” 
8 Bon Figs. 7-0, Plate at p 120. 
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‘Swabia traversed by moraines and melting glaciers, whose waters wash the 
glacier-sand into mose-grown pools, We find a (Greenland moss covering the 
wet sands in thick banks; between the moraines of the glaciers we have to 
imagine wide green pastures, rich enough to support herds of reindeer, which 
roved about there as they do in Greenland or on the forest borders of Norway 
and Siberia at the yresent day. Here also are the regions of the carnivora 
dangerous to the reindeer,— the glutton and the wolf, and, in the second rank, 
the bear and arctic fox. 

According to Fraas it is on this scene that Man of the glacial period appears, 
in all probability a hunter invited by the presence of the reindeer to spend 
some time (probably only the better portion of the year) on the borders of ive 
and snow. It is true that the relic-bed that tells of his life and doings is only a 
refnse-pit which contains nothing good in the way of art productions, but only 
broken or spoiled articles and refuse from the manufacture of implements; the 
Imtk of the material consists of kitchen refuse, such os, besides charcval and 
ashes, opened marrow-bonea and broken skulls of game. Not one of the bones 
found here shows a trace of any other instrument than a stone. It was on a 
stone that the bone was laid, and it was with a stone that the blow was struck, 
Such breaking-atonea came to light in large numbers, They were merely field 
stones collected on the spot, particular preference being given to tinely rolled 
quartz boulders of about the size of a man’s fist. Othera were rather milely 
formed into the shape of a club, with a kind of handle such as is produced half 
accidentally and half intentionally in splitting large pieces. Larger stones were 
also found: gneiss slabs frum one to two feet square, slaty Alpine limes, and rough 
lochs of one stone or another, which had probably represented slaughtering-hlocks 
or done duty as hearthstones, as on many of them traces of fire were visible. Where 
these stonea had stood near the tire they were scaled, and all were more or less 
Uackened by charcoal. Smaller pieces of slate and slabs of sandstone blackened 
hy fire may have supplied the place of clay pottery in many respects; for with 
all the blackened stones not a fragment of a clay vessel was found in the layers 
of charcoal and ashes of the relic-bed. 

The flint implements are of the form familiar to uz from Taubach and the 
Somme valley, being simply chipped, not gnand or polished. At the soure 
of the Schussen, also, only comparatively small pieces of the precious raw 
material were found for the manufacture of stone implements, So that here too, 
as at Taubach, Lyell’s third form, the knife or flake, was practically the only 
one represented, They fall into two groupe, — pointed lancet-shaped knives and 
blunt saw-shaped stones, The former served as knife-blades and dagger-blades, 
and lance-heads and arrow-heads; the latter represented the blades of the tools 
required for working reindeer hom, The larger implements are between 1} and 
1j inches brvad and 8 ta 3} inches long; but the majority of them are far 
smaller, being about 1) inches long and only three eighths of an inch bread. 
‘The various flint blades appear to have heen used in handles and hafts of rein- 
deer horn; numerous pieces occur which can only be explained as such handles, 
either ready or in course of manufacture. Moreuver, owing to the want of 
larger flints, numerous weapons, instruments, and implements were carved from 
reindeer horn and bone for use in the chase and in daily life. Fraas has ascer- 
tained most exactly the technical process employed in producing articles of 
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reindeer ho.., and we see wath wonder hew chy glacal men of Swatua handled 
their defective carving-hnives and saws on the very prinerple of poder techs 
A glance at Figure 10 of the plate * Polachthic Antiquities"! affonis an dlustm- 
tion of the manner of procedure employed and of the vanous forme af articles pre 
duced. They are prneipally weapons, — for example, long peanted bone daggers, 
othermae ucetly punchen, awls, plating-needies (of wood), and arrow -heads with 
notched grooves, These may pesably be peton-grenes, other tranevene 
graves may have served partly for fastemng the arrow -head by moana of some 
thrvad-bhe Innding maternal, probably twrted from reindeer amens, aa deny 
dy the Reindeer Lappe at the present day, othe: «ratches ocour a ornaments, 
The forms of the bone unplements show generally a deauted sens of avinietiy 
ant a certain taste, for instame, a dager with a perforated knob for auepe ns 
sien, and a lange carefully carved tsh-hoak — Gaweve-he or hotlow «poon shaped 
preeva af p were explained hy Feaae to be cooking and cating utente, 
Probably they also served for certain techmeal purposes — as for dissing shine 
for clothing and tents, hhe the stone scraper found mi the Somme valicy A 
doubly perforated juece of al venng temdecrs antler appears te be an aim 
stretching apparatus, Ihe the one, generally timely ernamentid, used dy che 
Aeymmany ter the same pupse A fmneh of a sondeers antes with diay 
notches fled ano dedand by the ditcoverer tobe a “tally 72 un netcher 
aie partly ample strokes filed am te the depth et a twelfth of an inch, and 
partly two mam strokes connected by finer ones * The stokes, save Pini, 
“are plainly numerat sys, a hind of note, probably of randiar or beam halled, 
or some other metucatoe” Among the obec found wore alse proces of red 
paint of the sive of a nut, early fabrications ob clavey trunstane ground aed 
washed, and probably noxed with randeer fat and hueaded inte a paste The 
yamt crumbled between the fingers felt gras. and coloured dhe skin an pater 
red, it may have been used in the first instance ter parting the heady 

The glacial men at the source of the Schusscn wore, according to the ae ult of 
these finds, fishermen and hunters, without dogs or domestic animals and without 
any hnowledge of agneultine and pottery Dut thes nde steal how to kindle fre, 
shih they used for cooking their food They koew bow to hall the wild sander, 
bear, and other animals of the district they hunted ever there arrows bat the swan 
and their tsh-hooks drew fish from the deg They were artists an the chipp 
cof flunt inte tools and weapons, with the former they worked romdoct horn in the 
most shilfal manner, ‘Eraces of binding mate rtal iid ate he use of threads, probe 
ably prepared from remdeer sinews, the plating-needle may have been emploved 
for making fshing-hnes Threads and faely pointed pre hing instruments indicate 
the art of sewing, clothing probably consasted of the «kins of the anunals killed 

To this matenal, screntifvally vouched for, concermng Daft Man, sonmmy tein 
Donfe strata that have certamly never been disturbed, other sountnes hase bathe rte 
made no equal contnbutiens really enlarging eur view Yet the numerous places 
where palavhthie— that as, only rudely chipped ~~ amplements of Aunt, such a 
were doubtless used by Dnft Man, have been found must not remain unmentioncd 
here, we know of them in northern, central, and suuthern France, in the south of 
England, mn the “loess” at Thiede, near Brun«wich, and in lower Austna, Morasia, 
Hungary, Italy, Greece, Spain, Portugal, north Afnea, and Kuss 
1 Bee p 120, 9 Ree Fig 11, Pinte at p 120. 
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It 1s of special smporiance to note that similar flint tools have also been found 
along with extanct land mammaha im the stratafied Dnft of the Nerbudda valley in 
south India, as the supposition more than suggests rtself that Drift Man came to 
our Cntanent with the Dnft fauna that smmugrated from Ama, The possilnhty 
that Man also got from north Asa to Nurth Amenca with the mammoth dunng 
the Dnift period can no longer be chamised after the results of paleontological 
research , 1t explains at once the close connection between the build uf the Amen- 
can and the Inuld of the great Asiatic (Mongolian) race 

Stone upyplements of palaohthic form base been found in Dnft strata in North 
Amenca, and the same applies also, ax we have seen, w South Amenca The lest 
finds there were those made by Ameghino in the Pampas formanon of Argentina, 
Here mayrow-bones, split, worked, and burnt, and jaws of the stag, gly ptodon, mas- 
todon, and toxodon have been repeatedly found along with thnt tools of palaolithie 
stamp, and Santiage Roth, who Wook part in these researches, supposes that fossil 
Man in South Amenta occasionally used the coats of mail of the gigantic armadilos 
as dwellings But the civilisation of South Amencan Man is denbtless identical 
with that of European fossil Man tools and weapons of (he stone types famhar 
in Europe, the working of bones, the use of fire for cooking, and anmal food with 
the consequent special fondness for fat and manow 


(b) The Cate Finds — To the puture of Drift Man that bas been drawn for us 
Ty the discovertes of human activity in deposits of umform character and sharply 
defined age, the much neher but far less rehable finds in the bone caves add sarcely 
any entirely new touches Von Zittel says 

“Tho evidence of the eves 1s unfortunately shaken by the uncatunty that, asa rule, 
prevails with regunl to the manner in winch thar contents wer wished into them or 
otherwise tatroduced, and also with rogud to the begrmmng and durition of their oecups 
tion, moreover loter mbalitants have frquently mved up thur relies with the hentice 
of previous occupants ” 


This doubt strikes us particnlails forcibly as regards Man's co-exstence with the 
extinct ammals of the eather peuods of the Duft the preglacmd and imterglacal 
penods On the other hund the habitation of dhe Gives by Man durmg the rein- 
deer period appears im many cases to be perfectly established and accouhng to Ven 
Zattel the oldest human dwellings im caves, rock-mches, and nvet-plams in kurupe 
Delong for the most part to the remndeer pernod,— that 1 the second glacial and, 
in particular, the postglacial pened In many of the best-exvamined caves — for 
instance, m the caves and roch-mches of the Péngord and in the paleolithn strata 
of the caves near Schaffhausen — we even meet with quite pure, unmixed conditions. 
for the reumdeer pertod 

In the caves there 15 also no domestic animal, and no pottery or trace of 
potsherds, in the best«lefined strata where Jinft Man ha~ been found In the 
Hohlefels vave.in the Ach valley in Swab.a, Oscar Frans has «clearly identified 
numbers af lower jaws of the cave-bear in the form of weapons and slaughter- 
axes, many bones beat unmistakable traces of them in round holes with the edges 
bent inward. A new utenst] was found here in the form of a cup for dnnking pur- 
poses or for drawing water, made out of the bach part of a remdeer'’s skull! Alw a 


3 &e Fig 12, Plate at p 190. 
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new tool in the form of a tine semng-needle with eve, from the leng bone of 8 ewan, 
such as have also heen found m the eave of the Naygund Teeth of the wild hur 
and lower jaws of the wihleat, which are found in the caves, performted fer euspend: 
ing either as ormaments or amulets, are also Intherto unkuewa, t appears, iu the 
stratified Tinft, As both ammals are at a later period connected with the leis and 
with witcheraft, one could imagine that simulac primitive celygeus nleas existed, 
among the ald cavedwelles (In the stratum of the cvundeer penod at the 
Schweverlild near Schaffhausen, Nuexh found a mostal ustriment “a tem. 
deer whistle” — and shells piereed for use as omaments The tiads in the Freih 
cave distnets prove that in the real that disincts | where a vers suitable material 
was at Man's disposal in the Hint that lay about every where or was ensaly dug up, 
and which way worked with comparative ease inte muh more perfert and efhacnt 
weapons and implements than these supphed by the tar wales stretches of moor 
and fen of Germany, with their seareity of that) Man was able te develop certain 
higher rehnements of life, even dunng the Daft If we compute the stall, efter, 
funy kmves and fling flakes frm the German places with dae pawertal aves att 
Jance-heads of these nya, itis eelf-evident how much more labore. hte rast 
hase been for the man who used the former What labow he must have evpended 
an carving Weapons and implements out ef bene and her, while that supplud dhe 
others with mich better and mere tasting ones wih) less ovpenditire et Game ad 
trouble’ In die hght a wealth of flint was a cisieing factor ot that pond whi h 
wonot te be underestimated fn the fhint distaets net onky ate the at ample 
ments better worked, and answer in a higher degree the purpeee of the weapon and 
the Wool, but delight in ornament ard deconmtion ae alve more prominent 

To the way of ornaments! we hind perforated teeth of the here and ben, and 
also of the wild ox, ibex, and reindeer, The finely coloured thior spars dat have 
been found in the cases must alse be mendened here Sore of the bene unyte 
Tents are ornamented in a chargetenstic mane bven the ot asies, Ihe 
the famous ones of the Solutr’ type, of wlach, moreover, a spe bas abv 
occurred ataeng other Dnft finds im the Otnet cave neat Nordhngen, show 
an the regulanty with which they ate chipped an attanpt to arrange the surfaces 
of the breaks omamentally, leading, in the Jater Stone A the yaorkuc ta of 
the neat bernng-bone pattern on the finest specimens of fot daggers and lance. 
heads, The ornamental grooves on the many-toothed harpoon heads may have 
yartly had ther engin in porengrooses, other baud OM oe 
shaft of the harpoon-head mmtate the threads with whih fiot Hakes were fastened 
on it as points and hooks, such as are faraiar in later penods of civilisation ‘the 
harpoons of Dnft Mau correspond serv closely te those of the Esquimauc and 
Fuegans. 

Life in the caves and grottos and under the mo h-shelters in the neyhtourherad 
of nvers was by no means quite wretched, Lubbak and Bord Dawkins speak 
with pontive enthusiasm of the abundant accumulations of rele 4 from the Pnft in 
the caves on the hanks of the Véebre. The remains Seft in the caves by cher 
former inhabitants give almost as clear an idea of the Ife of Man in those prume- 
val times as the buned cities of Herculaneum aid Pompen de of the manner and 
customs of the Italians in the first century of the Christian era. The floors of these 
eaves in which men formerly Lyed appear to copset entuely of token bones of 


4. Bee Fig. 13-19, Plats at p. 120. 
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animals killed in the chase, intermixed with rude implements and weapons of bone 
and unpolished stone, and also charcoal and large burnt stones indicating the posi- 
tion of fireplaces. Flints and chips without number, rough masses of stone, awls, 
lance-heada, hammers, and saws of flint and chert lie in motley confusion heside 
hone neslles, carved reindeer antlers, arrow-heads and harpoons, and pointed pieces 
of horn and bone; in addition to which are alno the broken hones uf the auimals 
that served as food, such as reindeer, binun, horse, ibex, aaiga antelope, and 
mupk-ox. In some cases the whole is cemented into a firm mass with cale-sinter, 
The reindeer supplied hy far the greater part of the food, and must at that time 
have lived in central France in large herds and in a wild state, all trace of the dog 
Deing alent there as at the source of the Schussen. 

Among these abundant remains of culture archwwlogists were surprised to 
find real objects of art from the hand of Drift, Man, proving that thinking about 
his surroundings had developed into the ability to reproduce what he saw in 
drawing and modelling. The fir objects of this kind were found in the caves 
of the Périgord! They are, on the one hand, drawings scratvhed on stones, rein- 
dgor lunes, or pieces af ham, mostly very naive, but sometimes really lifelike, 
chiefly representing animals, but also men; on the other baud imitations plasti- 
cally carved out of pieces of reindeer horn, bones, or teeth. Such engravings also 
occurred on piecren of ivory, and plastic representations in this material have been 
preserved. On a cylindrical piece of reindeer horn from the cave excavations in 
the Dordogne is the representation of a fish, and on the shovel-piece of a reindeer's 
horn are the head and breast of an animal resembling the ibex. Illustrations 
of horses give faithful reproductions of the flowing mane, unkempt tail, and dis- 
proportionately large head of the large-headed wild horse of the Drift. Of the 
plastic representations the first as regards beauty is the carved handle of a 
long, well-preserved dagger of reindeer horn, representing in a cunventionalived 
and yet lifelike manner the death of a young reindeer, just collapsing; in form 
also it is perfectly adapted to the requirements of a handle, ©n another handle 
is the head of a musk-ox, A double representation has on one side a small me's 
head, and on the other a small hare’s head with the ears Jaid laterally. Engray- 
ings on stone, reindeer bones, and pieces of horn were also found—and ip some 
cases were proved to he absolutely genuine —in the Keeslerloch and in the rein- 
deer stratum at the Schweizerbild, both near Schaffhausen. 

The most important among these representations are such as endeavour to 
reproduce an historical event, An illustration of this kind represents a group 
consisting of two horses’ heads and an apparently naked male figure; the latter 
boar a ling staff or spear in his right hand, and stands beside a tree, which is bent 
down almost in coils in order (o accommodate itself to the limited space, and 
whore boughs, indieated by paratlel lines, show it to he a pine or fir. Connected 
with the tree is a system of vertical and horizontal lines, apparently representing 
a kind of hurdlework. On the other side of the same cylindrical piece are two 
bison’ heads, Toubtlesa this picture tells a tale; it is picture-writing in exactly 
the same sense as that of the North American Indians. Our picture already 
shows the transition to abbreviated picture-writing, as, instead of the whole ani- 
orses and bisuns,— only the heads are given. The message-sticks of the 


Pate at p. 120, 
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Australians bear certain reemblances, Rastian hae nghtly dewnbed chem as the 
benaningy of wnting 

If we have interpreted them anyht, the finde that have heen made, with the 
tally from the seune of the Schusen and the mesagestih from the caved of thy 
Dontogne, place the art of counting, the beygnmngs of ws nting, the Art artistic im 
pales, and other clements of pramtive culture: mht hack m the Drift period 

“None of the anmals whew remains he in the Dinft striatal says Oscar 
Fraas, “were tamed for the sermice of Man On the cuntran, Man stood in 
hostile relaven te all of them, and only knew bew to hull them in ordet te support 
hameelf with their flesh and blood and the marrow of che bone It was not so 
mutch Jus physival strength whieh helped Man yo tas tyht for etustence, fer with 
few exceplions che animals he hulled were intnitely supenor to lam is strength , 
andeed aC 1s not easy, even with the help of powder and Jead, te hall the elephant, 
Thinecers, gnzzly bear and bison, or te hunt down the swift horse and reimdcet 
Tt was a question of finding ent. with his Mal supenerits, Che Teast's angered 
moments and of surprising iter bnoyong it dewniy pitsand sommes AML dhe mote 
wendertul does the savage of the European Daft pened appeat te us, «for wee scr 
that he belongs to the fist whe exercised the human mandin the had batck of bt 
amd therchy Jad the toundaten of all later development in the sense of proptess in 
culture’ And sete ne the nndst ef this poor Ife, a sense of the httle phrases and 
Tehnements of etistence aheady began to develop, as proved by the clauathy carved 
and decorated weapons and implements, and there were even growing a sense of the 
Deanty of nacure and (he power of caps ayy at 

The lane needles with eves and the fine awls are esidences of the ait of 
sewing. and Ube nummetous scripers of flint and bene teach ous that boft Wun 
Kan ew te diss skins for Clothing purposes, aml hd it aceonhing: to the 
Method stall used among the Esquimany and mest northern Lodians at the present 
day Spinning dees not seem te have dean known On the ether band Piatt 
Man knew how te twist cords, impressions and indentations ef whichian con pu 
teu on the bene and hom amplaments., on which) alse Chread maths won 
anutated asa primitive ornament Pottery was unknown to Dif Man Tides, 
even toalay the production of potters is net a cammonty felt want of niihitl 
The Iwather bottle, made of the ao of some sinall anmunl stripped whele 
without a seam, turned inside out as it wets, takes the place af the ite ot 
the larger verels, on the other hand liquids canals be kept for seme tune i a 
tightly made wicker basket The art of plaiting was known te Drift Man ‘Thieis 
shown by the ornaments on weapons and implements, the plating-necdle from the 
find at the source of the Schussen, and the hunilewotk represented on the niessages 
stick mentioned above, which may be ether a hurdle made of teughs and br un hes 
or a summer dwelling-house. To these acpurements, based chiefly on nn a 
quaintance with serviceable weapons und implements, 1 added the art of repie 
senting natural objects by draving and carving This results in the attempt to 
retain histencal momenta in the form of abndged tllustetions fur the purpow of 
communicating them te others, — incipient picture-wnting The tally shows the 
method of representing numbers, generally only one struke each, but alse two 
strokes connected hy a line to form a lugher umt, Of the ast of building not a 
trace is left tv us apart from the lasing tegether of rough stones for fireplaces, nor 
have tombe of that perunt of ancient times been discovered. 
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(c} Paleolithie Men of the Present. —The avihsaton of Dnft Man and his 
whole manner of life do not confront the present human race as suinething strange, 
but fit perfec tly nto the yncture exhitated by mankind at the present day = Dnift 
Man nowhere steps out of this frame If a European traveller were nowadays to 
come upon a body of Dmft men on the borders of eternal ice, toward the north or 
south pole of our globe, nothing would appear extraordinary and without analogy 
(a dun, sndeed it would be possible for hum tw come to an understanding with them 
hy means of prctute-wsiting, and w do business with them by means of the talls 

The manner of hfe led by Man beyond the borders of higher avbsation, 
especially under extreme climats conditions, depends almost exclusively on Ins 
outward surroundings and the posulnhty of obtammg food The Lsquimaux, 
who, he Prft Man of central Europe in former times, live on the borders of 
eternal we with the Dnft animals that emgrated thither, —the auumdeer mush- 
on bear, arctic fox te, —are restricted, bhe hum to hunting and fislung, and to 
a dict comsting almost entadly of flesh and fat, comgrowing and the hecping 
of herds of domestic anunals bang 4 U-probintive Ther batchen refuse exactly 
Tesainbhs that hom the Pnft  Beforo tha acquamtance with the advanced qavih: 
sation of made Eaepe Chey used stene and bone besides duftwood for making 
ther wespons and amploments, as thes sull do te a catain extent at the preoscnt 
day athar hom preference ov from superstitious adaas Thar landing matetal 
consisted of threads twisted from ander sinews with which thes sewed thar 
dlothes and fastencd than harpoons und atrows the latter resembhnyg im form those 
of Duft Man ‘They knew no mon than he the ants of spmunng and weaving, 
thar clothes bang made from the shins of the anmmals thoy hunted pots were 
unknown and unnecessary to them The celebrated Arctic cxplora: Kane gives an 
inventory of the furniture and arrangement of an F sqmmau hut that he insper ted 


“A vow Lof sc iskin for collucting and storing wita the shoulder blade of 4 walrus 
suing ise limp 6 fit stom to support it vacond Inge, thin, sme oth stone on which 
trlty snow to melt fn drinking-water, a Linceshead wath a long tno of walrus theng 
a dothes hanger und the ekin clothes of the people, — thes comprise all the eathly gos 
of his funily * 








Dut the wahus thong shows pretty ornamental plaiting and the clothes are mcely 
worked being both Ane and serviceable after the fashion of Antic people The 
shits ate dressed with the help of a stone scraper, whose exact counterpart every 
excavation in the strita of Drift Man supphes in numbers, the needles are hhhe- 
wise of bone Mozcover the Eequmaux show the same dehght mr presenting 
Things by figures and diawings, im carving and engraving, they do their engray- 
anges on blocks of evers description, such a6 tablets of dirftwood or bones and these 
engravings hhe those of Dnft Man not only represent single ammals of the 
chase hut also Instorical scenes with Man, in the sense of picture-wiiting 

‘The Pugians on che glaciers of the southern hemisphere live almost in the 
sate manner c\cept that on the one hand they appear to be sull poorer, and their 
Artiste sense is apparently less developed, and that on the other hand they have the 
dog asa domestic ammal — They, too, have no potters , their weapons and imple- 
Iiehts correspond perth with those from the Dnft strata of the French caves 

Even under other climate conditions a very simular culture may be evolved. 
Edvard Bumett Tylor undertook to prove that the state of camhsatun of many 
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pniuuve peoples at the present day faithfully reflects the conditions of hfe of the 
men of the Stone Age in general, aud ef palewhthie (inft) Man in particular He 
established the fact that the stone touts of the Tasmanians, of which a collection 
of about one hundred and fifty were at Ins dispeeal for compansen, are of a pet 
fectly palwohithic character? They are strong stom y flat wath 
the bul of pereusaon, on the other having a mised 1 rudely worked ante 
apearhead form Broca’s Mouster Qype The amatenal ef which the Trsmanin 
tune implements are made comusts portly of a clayish st somparnlively net 
sery hard, and partly of flat or quartzite. None of these teed shew tacos of 
ynnuhng or polish ; all are, bike those fron the Dnift, sample angular stones, «how 
cutting edge is sharpened by chipping it with a ecotd: st. These stone auiple- 
Ment may have been set in handles as tone ayes, ate known aunty Uh ane 
use they were also “amply held im the band withont a handle, for nstunee, iy 
flay ng the kangaroo, between the thi and foretnyger, Even an the Gost half of 
the present ventory the Tasmanians ted a people that hind net passed the 
yaleohthic stage of civihvation, Farther progresa was fist brought to thea by 
immigrating Austalans, whe here play the partot bean em of cavihsation 

The hope has often been expressed that seine di the corpse ob actin trom the 
Drift —a vontemporary of the mammoth with the woolly fir and ofthe wooth hare 
thinocens — nyht be found frozen im the steneace af nerthern Subaru We put the 
question: Should we identify: sucha corpse with certainty as that of woman ot the 
glacial pened? Even if it were found in the stone-iee beade the circises of cyte t 
Taft ammmaly, this of itself would prove nothing We knew Chat crevasses, 
formed in inland ice as well as in Alpine glaciers, new cievasses ate formed bc tore 
our eyes, ad at were, and the number of ectravellers who disappent forever na teh 
erevasses, and ate preserved in them like these anmimualy is by nie means small 
Even in the Alps only a small: pre maf these whe fall sate yelanier cre 
Vasset ate get out aan dead or alive, and how ames can one be saved foot 
the crevaswes of Arete 1 Tf the corpee ef an Siete exphaet, whe bad ys 
tuted from eaihsed dandy inte the regions ef etermal ice, were to be tonnd banal 
in the ive, bes Cur clothing, which would fe alapted to che Arete chante, would 
not identify him as a cisaheed man, pesubly nimerous small syne of cade 
and buttons — wand do we On thy 
Mm the ie there before acquarntance 
Jd show ne definite Charmeteridios distin 
Wt hie stone mnplements, Hie ae be Tonge 
Caines, os we fennitedd 
















































































was nade with modem eivilisation, w 
quishing him from glavial Man ; eert 
of primitive civilisation being as good as identeal inh 
out with regard to the alone serapers for preparing «hins. 

Tet has often heen thought that we should have a defumte erent of the putial 
if it could be proved that fresh mammoth ivory was employed at the particular 
time for making implements and weapons, or ornaments, carvings, and drawing 
There van be no doubt that when Drift Man ageceeded an hilhiog a neun- 
moth he used the tusks for his purposes. But on the benders of eternal ice, 
where alone we could now expect to find 8 frozen Daft Man, no conclusion 
be drawn from objecta of mammoth ivory being in the posessjon of a cot[n 
determine the great age of the latter. For the many mammoth tu<h« wluch have 
heen found and used from time immemorial in nerth Siberia, on the New Sibenan 


T Sve Fign 23 abd 24, Plate at pp 120. 
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Islands, and in other places, are absolutely fresh, and are even employed 1 the arte 
of civilised countries in exactly the same way as fresh ivory Under the name of 
“mammoth ivory” the fossil tuska dug up by 1vory-seehers (mammuth-hunters) 
form an important article of commere According to Middendorf more than a 
hundred pears of tusks yearly have been placed on the market from Siberia for the 
fant iyo hundred years The ground of the Bear and Liachow Islands 1» hterally full 
of mammoth bones , a4 soon as the ice on the coasta 15 thawed by the sun they are 
found an abundance =A connderable number of our most modern rones an 
tuade from such fowl mainmoth ivory, and the ey¢ of an export could not prove 
evan from the yacce of ivory used, whether at was carved immediately upon the 
death of the animal or from the tushs preserved im the ive many thousands of 
yrarsafis Morcover the norther Asiatics are accustomed at the present day 
to ude inammoth ivory for the handles of thar stone nuplements ind other things, 
yeutiulatly for small carvings and works of art, which ate ¢\traordinauly lke 
these that have boos found in the Drift caves Jakobsen nought a nch haul of 
auch arlich4 of stone, mammoth awory, and randeer horn hack with him from the 
Alaska Lsquimauy ! and the Samoyedes have carved spoons and all hinds of uten- 
sis fram mammoth ner fiom the cadist times Indecd they uw the shin of 
the mammoth carases preserved an the frozen ground ad fiathe for (in hamess of 
{her dogs and wiulca, the fat for greasing yauposes, aud the thsh to fod ther 
dass with 

‘The same conditions as many parts of northern Subema still cvtilit at the pte~- 
cot dav provated over the whole of central Lurope at the end of the glacal poned 
ind the begining of the posiglanial period, the find at the source of the Schimscn 
Tears unexceptionable t¢atumony te such having been the charactu of the Caimate 
ave atl Darepe al that tie Here Man lived on frozen ground on the borders 
free felds with Che tandcar and its compamons, as he docs todday in northan 
Asteand here ter ax he dors there todlay ic must have found the woolly - 
hind mammoth preserved by the coklim the ae and fiozen ground The mam- 
moth was, ay we have just heard, scarechy less frequent im central Furope than 
an the celebratcd Sihenan disticta the number of mammoth tusks and whole 
mammoth catcas%s that hive been found at several places an central Puropa a4 at 
Kannstatt near Stuttyart and in the “loess” near Predmost mm Moravia, can compare 
fasontably with the mchest resulty ef the mammeth hunt on the New Sinan 
Islands The carvings and smplementa of mammoth wory that have bean found at 
Tredmost and in the caves of the Dordogne Belgrum, Poland, and el whue, prove 
therefore only that the man who made these articles used the wory ima fresh con- 
digon, but whether from the ammal as soon as it was dead, ur fiom ats canase 
preserved in the we of the Drift pened, no one can deude 

Vt will not occur to anyoue who sees a preventatay dandy with a stich oma- 
mented with a carving of a naked woman in mammoth wery to asugn him — 
or at deast the woh of art he carnes—to the mammoth penod Not do 
these old articles and carvings of mammoth nvory prove anything mote than 
that the latter was still fresh when it was worked In France and the rest of 
central Europe this roust have been the case not only a the period m which the 
Mammoth hved, but also im the early postglacial penod, which we have « ome to 
‘know ov the randeer penod Wath entical acumen Steenstrup has asagned the 


iw Figs 85-87, Plate at p 120, 
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* luexe” accomulation of Predmost, with its abundant mammeth mtnains,— beside 
which remains not unly of Man, but alao of the wolf, bear, eideer, musk, amd 
horse (the fauna of the randeer penod) are found, net te the manimeth pened, 
hut to the postglacial remdeer pened The Drift nandcer-men of central Europe 
presumably searched for mammoth cusks just as muchas the present noundeer-tnen 
in north Ana, The great tield of ragmmedth carmen at Predniest was therefore 
& very powerful attraction, uot only for the beasts of prey (hie among then 
wolses), but also for Man. This in correberated by the ben me Tplenents, 
found, the nuterous chipped fhints, the lang: qiamtities ef chatced) and ashes, the 
many charred splinters of bone, and the heaye of bones lauken for eating purposes 

To France, espenally, many ponte works ob artot the Siery epucly” have 
Leen found, and even the nude figure of woman rs net wantins. but ne peeef ts 
given that these carvings belong to the time when he auammeth stil bved 
Much sensation has been caused by an engraving on a pie puetTs wseTy, 
Tepresenung a hairy nuuamoth with ite a and strongly carved tusks This 
illustration has been tuke at ape cept Je yaeaf that the arist of the Drte 
pened who did at saw and prayed the mammoth ahve But cond dhe mammoth 
hunter Schumachow -- the Tanguse who in 1790 dase Loan dhe ae at (he 
peninsula of Taumys-By how at Che meout the Leng, the aeaameth new erectad 
in the collection at the St. Petersbung Academy == lave pactined the anal other 
wise when it was fresbly melted ont of the we? Aud the Madeline cave in the 
Péragend. where the yaece of very sath the preture ef the mammoth was touted, 
certamls belongs to the reindeer penod, as as contimed by Von Zittel in the fourth 
volume of his * Pakvasvology.” 

Had we not independent proofs that Drift Man dived incential Kurape for 
instanee, at Tanbach — with the great extinet jae hvderinate neither che fumble at 
the “loess” near Predmest, ner he artiles of iver, ter thi alla Gagen ef the 
mammoth itself, could prove it, They furmshoabalute poset of the east af 
Drift Man only back to the remdeer pened, 
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known to have been asenbed to Drift Min by dhe miest enanent po 
geoloasts, and anthropologsts cannot be distinguished fiom thea of ine 
present day. We know no charactenstic by which remuony of Man fom the Dott 
woukl he surely indicated. 

Von Zittel, in the fourth volume of bis” Paleozoologs,” mys: 





“+ Ae compared with the great abundance of tools, remanic of Drift Mat himself te long 
to the greatest rarities. The age of the much-disctimed whulls from the easen of Mavitind, 
in Glamorganshire; of Engis, Engihoue, and Spy near Laege, of Gendron on the Dasa, 
from the Gaillenreuth eave, ant from the caves of Auryar, CroMagnon, Bramnuc, 
Lombrive, Cavillon near Mentone, and the Grotta dei Coloma on the adand of Pabnaria, 
is doutaful, the skull from Kanuatatt aud the skeletons fran eam Clichy a 
Paris are certainly of a late period, the bones of extremities from the ‘ues? of I 
are Inst; the skeletona from the voles tufs of Deu Fin Puy, atwl the 
from Brix, in Bohemia, are of doubtful ago; [the Drift age of the erk brated fr 
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of skull from the Neanderthal, with its strong superciliary ridges, ia] not in the least 
proved, And the lower jaw from Moutin-Quignon, near Abbeville, was fraudulently 
placed thote by workmen. The only remains of Drift Man of reliable age are & skull 
from Olmo, neat Chiana, in Toseany; a skull from Egisheim, in Alsace; a lower jaw 
from the Naulette cave near Furfooz, in Helgium; and a fragment of jaw from the 
Behipke cave in Moravia. This material is not sufficient for determining race, but all 
human reinains of reliable age from the Drift of Europe, and al} the skulla found in 
caver, agree in size, form, and capacity with Homo sapiens, and are well formed through- 
out. In no way do they fill the gap between Man and ape. 

«In North America a skull from the Upper Plioceno suriferous gravel of Calaveras in 
California, deneribed ly Whitney, attracted great attention for some time; according to 
Mortillet this wan the skal! of a.modern Indian buried in the ground by workmen. 

“Tho finda in South America deserve more confidence, Liunel had discovered human 
skulls mingled with extinct and recent mammalia in Brazilian bone-caves, and flint 
implementa and human skulls of dolichocephelic form occur likewise in the uppermost 
Drift (Ia Plata and Querandic stages) of Argentine, But split, worked, and burnt bones 
anil jaws of the stag, glyptodon, masteton, and toxodon have also, repeatedly heen found 
with flint imploments of paleclithic stamp, as well as skulle and whole skeletons of men, 
in the Pampan formation of Argentina. Near Arrecifes a human skeleton lay under the 
cont-of-mail of a glyptodon. ‘The fossil human ekulla of South America have no uniform 
stamp; nome are dolichacephalic and remind one of the Indians still living in South 
America, and others are of a brchycephalic form. One skeleton possessed cighteen 
instead of seventeen truncal vertebre and had a perforation of the breastbone.” 


So far Von Zittel, the most celebrated scholar in the field of paleontology in 
Germany. My scientific results agree entirely with his, only I should like to put 
a mark of interrogation after some of the finds of human bones from the Drift 
Uhat he takes for granted. 








2. THE PALAONTOLOGY OF NEOLITHIC MAN IN EUROPE 
A. Tur Stoxk Ack or THe TRecrxt Perron 


Tr is entirely in the sense of palwontological stratification that the Drift forms 
the lowest and oldest stratum for the vecurrence of Man, attested chietly ly the 
remains of his primitive culture. This oldest “culture-stratum” hitherto known 
ges in practically the same manner far over the earth. There is no doubt that 
Asia, Europe. north Africa, and North America, so far as their icevovering 
allowed of their being inhabited, form one continuous region for the distribution of 
palwolithie Man, in which all discoveries give similar results, In this vast 
region the lowest and oldest prehistoric stratum that serves as the basis of histori- 
cal civilisation is the homegeneous pabeolithic stratum, In the Drift period 
palwolithic Man penetrated into South America, as into a new region, with north- 
ern Drift animals, In central and south Africa and Australia palewlithie Man 
dvea not yet seem to be known. All the more important is {t that in Tasmania 
palwolithic cunditions of civilisation existed until almost the middle of the present 
century. 

The paleontology of Man has hitherto obtained good geological information of 
the oldest, pakvolithic culture-stratum of the Prift in only a few parts of the 
earth, and only in Tasmania does this oldest stratum appear to have cropped out 
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free, and still uncovered by other culture~trata, down te our own times Other. 
wise It 14 esery where vverlad by a second, Inter culturestratum of much greater 
thicknes, which, although vpened up in almost innumerable plives, 18 scarvely less. 
sumularly spread over the whole earth than che paleolitht: stratum As opposed to. 
the earhest Sune Age of the Drift, which we have come to knew as the palaulithic 
pened, this has been called the later Mone Age or neclithi, pened 

The neolithie penod is also ymorant of the working of metals, for weapons 
and saplements stone is the ew lusive hard matenal of which the blades are made. 
But geologcally and yalwontelogally the two cultare-strata ane widely and 
sharply <epearatel = Thes are not draft, but alluvial strita on which the mmamne of 
neohtine civilisation are deposited — Monosver the stragglers of the Thift funna, 
which with the reindeer were the comyamens et centml Furpean Man an the 
postglacial pend, have dhsappeared , there rem uns are absent im the strata that 
supply us in abundance with remams of the culture and shuleton af neolithic 
Man = The fauna has also comaderally altered mn another was To the bensts of 
the forest and the chase of the present day that ally ested an the Daft among 
which large forms hhe the bison, aurochs and ck with the bear and wolf still 
frequently occur, are added Lage mumbers of ane breeding and domestic amioala, 
the dog, cow, horse, goat, sheep and py The men ot the neohtluc porod lived 
under practially the same chine conditions as manhkiod of tealas, ant sure 
rounded by the same plants and animals, they practised agncondone, brid deme stis 
ammals, and made their weapons and imploments of stone acd of the bones, hos, 
and teeth of the anmals they bred and hunted 

As regatds Furope, and a lane pact of the other comtinent« Chee second steatune 
of the calture of the human mee sill hes at prohistone depth Bat in other 
extensive parts of the cath the stmeum of neehthic culture was not covered hy 
other culturestrata until lar ainte the ponod of watten Tistans bye a Inge 
part of Europe was sail inhabited: by hastens less tribes of the later Stone Age at 
the time when the old avihsed lands of Asta aml of Afiiea and the cousts of the 
Mediterranean, everwhere on the basisof the same neolitinc cluments, with 
the increasing use of metals—alroady neon to that higher stage of Gsphsation 
which, with the histoneal written records of Egypt amd Babylonia, forms the hows 
of our present Chronulogs 

When these caihsed nations came into diect contact with the more remote 
nations of the Old World, dhey fond thom as we hase sad, sull, te oa cortautt 
extent, at the neohthy stage of ciotsation just as when Eutapeane netthed an 
Amenca, the great majonty of the abeaygines hail not vel pawl the sealthi 
stage, at which, andeed, the lowest pumitive tobes of central Bravif stall remain 
Austraha and a large part of the ssland world of the South Sea had not yet 
meen abose the neohth stage (Tasmama, probably, not evan above the pales 
lithic) when they were discovered There the Stone Age, to a certain extent, comes 
down to mudern times, hhewise in the far north of Asa, in Greenland, inthe mow 
northern parts of Amenca, and at the «auth ant of the New Continent among the 
Fuegians. 

In those parts of the earth where, as in the oldest centres, cuvilaation developed 
into Ingher stages autechthonously, the neohithy stratum is overland by a regular 
senes of strata in whih the evolution of the human mind may be wen wninter- 
rupted in its steady progress for Jong ages Where, by means of external influences, 
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the opening up of new intercourse with commerce and civilisation, wars and 
national migrations, etc., the native population in the neulithic stage of civilisation 
suddenly obtains the priducts of a higher civilisation, — like many Indians when 
America was discovered ur many South Sea Islanders at the time of the great voy- 
ages round the world,—the connection with past ages appears catastrophically 
interrupted, as in #0 many geological stratifications; progress is made by leaps and 
bounsls, and not in the natural steady advance frum one stage t another. But in 
this manner we can in many places ascertain with absulute certainty, from the 
more recent strate overlying the neolithic stratum, at what period the contact 
Jwtween the neolithic and the old civilisation took place there. Thus a chronolo- 
wival link is obtained in the sense of confirmed history, by which the end of the 
prehistoric epoch, and therefore this itself, is joined w written history. 

The strate of human culture form an uninterrupted series frum the neolithic 
epoch up to the present dey, and are in ideal connection over the whole earth. 
But nowhere in the world is the succession quite undisturbed, no point on the 
earth's surface shows all the strata of the development of civilisation following one 
upon the other uninterruptedly. In lands of the oldest civilixation a continuous 
series of undisturbed atrata is followed by a point of time from which the move- 
ment of civilisation is transferred w other places, 

The men of the later Stone Age are the ancestors of the civilised men of to«tay. 
Clasnical antiquity amoung Greeks and Romans had still a conscioumesa of this, at 
least partly; it was not entirely forgotten that the oldest weapons of men did not 
consist of metal, but of stone and even inferior material. The worked stones 
which the people then, as now, designated a8 weapons of the deity, as lightning- 
stones or thunderbolts, were revognised by keenersighted men as weapons of 
yrimeval inhabitants of the land, 





B. Tur Ovvyst Neouitine Stratem—Tay Daxian SueLi-Morxps 





Tac#oxroroutcaLLy the neolithic culture-atratum, the stratum of the later 
Stone Age, is characterised all over the carth by the imbedding of bodily remains 
of Man, and weapons and implements of stone, in alluvial or “ recent” formations 
ogether with the hones of domestic animals and the remains of cultivated plants, 

The form and technique of the stone articles are not of thenmelves sufficient 
for a demarvation of the palwolithie and neolithic strata. The stones worked by 
Man of the neolithic period are often searcely leas rude than those of the paleo- 
lithic period. Many forms of flint implements — such as knives, scrapers, flakes, 
and the rudest axes and net-weights — are identical in form and technique in both 
yeriods, and to a certain extent have remained in use without any change what- 
ever through all the prehistoric and historic epochs down to the present time; the 
fiints which are still used as “ strike-a-lights” by the peasants of northern Italy and 
the southern Tyrol at the present day cannot be distinguished from palvolithic 
ones, The great test invetermining what are neolithic finds is, next w the absence 
of remains of specifically Drift animals not belonging to the “recent” fauna, the 
presence of bones of domestic animala As a secondary point may be added that 
all ground and pierced stone articles belong to the later Stone Age, paleolithic Man 
not having known these arts, So that, where we find such stone articles of finer 
workmanship, we are duubtless dealing with a find of the later Stone Age; but 
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where such charactenstic ones are alment it is imposuble te armve at any dehnute 
decision, and in caves — and especially in praves that have been made in the Deft 
floors of caves— both strata ary, olten enough, insepunbly mived Such inter: 
ments, by which the corpses with thew othermise chanicteustie adyuncte ane m- 
bedded in geologically older strata, atv, as we have already pointed out, very 
frequent; n this way bones of Drift manuals, ete come to he side by ade wath 
the bones and other relies of men of later ponods So that even the determna: 
tion of the geologeal stratum in which the rdlus are found becomes, ander cesta 
circumstances, quite valueless as a means of detcomiunyg Gor age ines Uh cond) 
tions under whieh they were lound have becn noted with the greatest cane tess, 
and above all the question is decided wh tothe ambedduag of Che pattieulas 
tehtes wok place prmanty or atan evedently lator date 

Tn synte of these difficutaes, which ate im the nature of thas, the study of pres 
histone times has geological and palcontlogial means ot detent what ane 
nevlithte finds, which are no less rehable than the evidence on which it was pose 
sulle to base the proof of palaohtiie Man [tas espocnlly due te Stern fap that 
the geological and paleontological determination of the eclebrated kitchen mddens 
on the coasts of Denmark does not fall short, as tgante te certunty amd the 
scientific use made of every ereumustanee, of Uhe discoveries el glical Mia at (he 
source of the Schuswn by Oscar Fraas, and as thu one of the mest ndiabh 
Jandmaths im the eathest lustery of mankind 

The Danesh hitchen-myldens belong to dhe earhest poned of the neetuin 
culture-stration, and here it wad posable for geological pala ontolygcal ie cad to 
draw sharp hues etween the neolithic and paleolithic syns Worthy a ESd0 
Steenstup was able (o show, from che examination of clears teatrhed lege that 
since the melang uf the glace the vegetation and fauna of Deamark and cith 
Sweden have undergone matenal and pe peated changes The begs de on elicnd 
strata ob Joum and saul intermingled with boulders, un whoeh) strate anata oth: 
temas have oceasonally been foond dn this dav meter ti begs 2 feund an 
antie vevetaton, hhewne at the very hetton: of the Zraland forest bays Tha 
are branches, eaves, and blossoms of far northern plants, especially of arte 
species of willow (Sale herbacen, S poles, and 8 refrendatey and the dwarf bah 
(Betula nina), besides dryas and Suafrayge GSurefrage oppositifoliay ‘This stiatum 
corresponds to the tume when the glaciers melted in the postglacial peri of 
the Dnft, to which the relics of the palaolithie remdeer hunters ab the sources of 
the Schussen belong. In Scandinavia tuuman relies are ates nt in Cs stratum 
The bogs lying upon it show in then stratiheation Uhe aboye ine titimed repented 
change of segetation, which proves an as reasng taiidness se the climate of Den- 
math. The next lowest stratum contains remains of the aspen, a Jittle hoghit, 
forming the thickest stratum, follow janes Sull baygher we find in the «trata, first 
the remains of an oak vegetation, then alders, and only ayghit on the sutlace 
Iweches, which nowadays form the magnifi ent forests of Denmath In the lowest 
otratum of these forest-bogs have been found remams of the scundect and abe the 
skeleton of an auruchs (Hos primigeares) But only in Use jane stratum de the 
first ne of Man in Denmark appear, therefore undoubtedly in the * rent” 
penod, 
} Corresponding tu this change of vegetations there is also a change in the am- 
mal kingdom, The (ireenland seal, which formerly lived mush farther ~vuth, has 
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heen driven tack to the north of Norway, the reindeer retired even eather from 
the wooded regions, the great auk uf the far north (Alea tmpenars) 18 now extinct 
even in Iceland, its last place of refuge, and the capercailae, which was formerly 
very frequent in Denmark, has completely disappeared! there. This disappearance 
of the capercalav 15 explained hy the fart that rt 15 dependent for :ts food on the 
pine, on whow young shoots 1% pnacipally lives in the spring. Accordingly the 
prewnce of the capercalne in Denmark cuncides with the penod of the pine for 
est, with the dasappearane of the pine its sojourn in those regions alsv became 
impossible 

The strata of the bogs relate the history of the country from the end of the 
Unit penod Lhe 8 chrome, and form, in a geological sense, a chronvlogy which 
informs us as to the time of Man’s het appearance in Denmath 

An we have said, we meet with the first traces of Man an the “ynne penod,” 
and these traces are those of neolithic Man Pine trunks hase bean found worked 
with fire and stone imstruments, but, mote amportant sull, the kitchen-middens 
have proved, through Steenstrops careful cxammmatien of the anumal bones oc cure 
ning in them, that the mien of the Stone Age whe piled up these middens made 
then first appeutance in Dk nimath in the pine poned hus the time of their ap- 
pearance 34 exactly fived, on the one hand in telaien to the Dut, whose last ofl- 
shoots had Jong disappeared, and on the ether hand in aelation to the later and 
latest strata of the “recent” poned, in which proofs have bean found of Ingher 
avilsations based on the knowledge of the working of metals 

The hatchon-midens on the Danish coasts math places of more or less perma- 
nent acttlemant, Consisting of moe or less numerous individual dwelhngs — biom 
(hese middens a neh inventors of finds has been made affording a ghmyre of the 
hfe and demys of these anoent mes The heaps consist principally of thousands. 
upon thousands of opened shells of oystas, cockles, and other shellfish stall caten at 
the present dy. mingled with the hones of the ree stag, aurochs, wild boat, beaver, 
sonlate Hones af fishes and Inids wore also made out, among the latter beng 
the bones of the wild swan and of the now extinct great auk and what as specully 
important in detemmunys the gealogu al age of these remains, large nuns ts of the 
ones of the capercaiize Dome ste an ne othsent with the cxcepuon of the 
dag, whose hones, however ue broken, burnt, and gnawed im the same way as 
those of the beasts of the chase Eversthing proves that on the sites of thew 
middens there formethy lived a race of fishers and hunters, whose cnef food con 
sisted of shelthsh, the shells of winch accumulated 19 mounds around then dw ell- 
ings Proofs of agncultime and catue-reanng thet are none, the dog alone was 
frequently tned, not only as a comparmon in the chase, but also for ats flesh The 
numerous bones of the capercailae prove that the middens were accumulatud an 
the pine period 

The flat ampk ments found m these Damsh hitchen-middens are of a ride 
antique character ‘They are simpler in form thau those of the fully developed 
neohtine age, and are almost without exception unground, although some of them 
are more finch worked by careful Chupping of the surfacee and edgea 

The state of cuisaton of the old Danish shellish-eaters was not quite a 
tow one in spite ef iis pumitive colounng, and in “essential punta was supenor 
to that of palwohthe Man Not only had they tamed a really domestic ammal, 


2 See Fig. 1, Plate at ps 14a 
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the dog, but they made and used clay vessels for coukung and atonng: purpeeen, 
The coking wae dene on fireplaes They ald werk deerhorn and bene 
well, Of the former hammet-waes with nnd holes were made, and of amet 
ones arruw-heads, awls. amd necles, with the poants carefolly stucothed. Snail 
bone combs appear to have served net so much tor toilet purposes as for dividing 
mimal sinews for making chreads, or tor diving the thaeads in weaving do 
the way of omaments there wore pertomted animal teeth The fish reaaans 
found in the middens belong te the plies cod, hermings and eel To catchy 
these deepsea teh the Ashermen must fase one ont Ge sea, which amphies (he 
posession of boats of seme hint Nor was only small ganw tomted, but alee 
lange game. Ninety per cent of the obenes occurs ote the shalt mounds 
comast of these of Hinge ammalsy, especially the ¢ meen wild bea Even 
sul dangenas adveranes as the aiochs ear wolf, aml Ivey were billet, 
Tkewie the beaver, wildcat, seal, otter, marten amd tex Phe very mimenns 
fragments of Clas vessels belong partly te binge pot the vessels without Tnandies 
And with pointed? or flat bottoms. and partly to small osal bewds with ros 
Dottoms AML vessels were made with the free Tad vase chav ante whiels 
small tiagments of granitic stone were Kueadedd as ormament they Taye ina 
few Gases incisions or impressions, inostly made with the Ginger atelt onthe 
upper edge 

The great wopertanee ef the Danish mules an the general hist of man: 
hind os due te the tict that them age as gealane dy estabbished, se chat they 
CA Serve as a Starting pount for « ay tos te dapetas Steenstrap: Uhut 
the early histor ef eur mee owes this chionel wneud tiycg of an amt date 
[ros is auvestigations ef he amma species occumamg ino the shell neunds, 
Conpared with Tus tesatehtes into the statiet the bys and ot the whale “ncent” 
formation that hase made at possible to estdbhsh the er nyse od the deel 
Tunes i eppesed te the tully developed northern stune Ve Ehe question 
wolone boo the shel curd are feand romans of the 


















































wa purdy pulcantel 

caperculae, which occured an Denmark only im the pane pond and has since 
disappeared there. the shellmetuds containing bones of the Gas reailae belong 
sherehe to that early part of the srecent ued in which the thich pane 






m whieh 
recent than 





ptratum was formed inthe stratihed beg Bands of the stone A, 
hones of the caperclae ate absent oe theretore cvidently an 
these in which they occur 

Every other attempt to detern teal oye has lotherte finled, Perhaps 
some day a locality will be tound in which a regular. undistashed series of the 
earths strata will show obfer cccurtences in the lower strata and mete tecent 
ones ain the higher As we hase already indicated difler ithe form and 
working of the stene uinplements are not sulhaent to determine the age of 
peohthie fads. Tt can be proved chat he same forms as are found in the old 
hatchen-middens were used together wath stone productions Unat have been very 
well and carefully worked and ground Sf only the iuder forms are found at 
a place, it may be simply a caneadence, and does not of itelf prove any dung 
Bs to @ greater age. 

Even after the di-appearame of the capercailac, shellh-b-eaters still lived 
op the Damsh coasts who accumulated heays of refuse around their dwellings 
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very much like those of these earliest inhalntants of the northern countries. But 
now everything panty ww a higher state of civilisation. Among the bones of 
the beasts of the chase are found those of numerous domestic ammals, and there 
ate also clear proofs of a more advanced techmque in the working of stone. In 
seme shell-mounds stone upplements of finer form, which we may accordingly 
«lum to be mote recent forms, have heen found here and there. In a shell- 
mound near Svendborg on the island of Fiinen, which in every other respect 
was cxutly Like the oldest ones, only more recent forms of antiquities have 
heen found. Likewise neat Kobnsund, in Jutland. Here ground stone axes, 
potsherds with the charactenstic ornaments of the fully developed Stone Age 
of the North, and bones uf domestic anual» — pigs, sheep, and goalts— were 
found 

It would therefore he quite a mistake af one, so to speak, were t pronounce 
a conformable geological stratum of the kik hen-middens to be the oldest stage 
of the northern neolithu period, In every single case the age of the middens 
must fist be determmed by other cntena That we can do that 15 due to 
Swenstrup, it vs his discoveries that fave made it powable to divide the neo- 
ithe pened of Denmark chronologically inw an earher epoch, corresponding 
to the oldest: shell-mounds of the pine penod, and a later epoch of the fully 
developed stone Age With the eaception of the dog the domest anmalsy 
helong te the later epoch, likewise the ground and finely worked stone umple- 
ments, and the charactenstically formed and tastefully ornamented clay pattery. 
To these may he added a number of ether proofs of a more advanced coihsation 
The middens allow us to trace Uns evolution of culture, and thereby become 
unpatant matenal for comparing other and sometimes much ncher hnds of the 
Dione Aye 

Mounds of shells and athes food-tefuse samilar to the Danish ones just de- 
scnbed have been found im England, on the coasts of France and Portugal, in 
Rusia and Japan, and on the east and west coasts of Amenca, Mt the south 
peant of Amenca the Fuegans, as modern shellfsh-eaters, still accumulate such 
tls at the present das. The muldens of difterent countries belong to 
diferent periods Amore the French ones, for instance, the muiddens near St 
Valery, at the mouth of the Somine, yrelded — besides shells, mde pottery fmg- 
ments, and flint implements — bones of domestic animals, as the guat, hore, 
sheep, and a stuall species of ox In an English “rubbsh-heap” Wo Boyd 
Vawhins found only bones of the dog, fox, badger, hog. roe, stag great, a Short- 
horned 04, the horse, and other quadiupeds, and the eagle. In Spam, also, numer- 
ous bones of mammalin are found, at Tea im the upper strata of the nddens, 
the lower strata consist of sheils Lhe the Dannsh ones. 

It to uorthem archeology, ay we have peen, that pnmeval history owes, 
the prehunnaries most essential for geologically determining the “recent” epochs, 
which are matked by the vecurrence of domestic anmmale The far north of Europe 
olters the most favourable conditions for thrs classiteation. Dunng the glacial 
penod it Tay deeply buned im ie, and war umnhalutable for glacial Man, Here, 
therefore, the paleolthic stratum of the glacial penod 1s ab-ent, and the eccu- 
pation of the land did not take place until the “ recent ” penod, a long time after 
the melting of the glacer, Thi. precludes all chance of confusing yaleolithic 
and neulthic remains, hich has el-ewhere set unnumerable obstacles in the way of 
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research. It is to the northern archaulogiats that the honour oe due of having 
recognised this circumstance and utihsed it for the development uf sence, 
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Tur earliest inhatstant. of the north of Eurye dunng the Stune Age, a+ 
reconted by the hitchen-middens of the Patush pane pened, were «an ely supener 
w paleohthe Manin cuilsatien, pudgng fret outaunt appear Tut a 
closer investigation taught u« that, in syate of the poverty of thet remaus, a 
Tugher development of civihsation ts untastakable And this supononty of the 
neohithe ever the palwwhthie epoch becomes far more evident uf we take ae 
our standanl of companion, net the poor fisher popubition, who probably first 
reached the Danish shor as pioneers, dat the neoliths coahanten that had 
been fully developed im sunter hinds amd followed lowly upon these trappers at 
squatters. 

Next to hunting and fishing, vacth-breeding and agriculture ate noticeable as 
the tint elements of neohtlac coahsatien, and in connection with them the prepa 
vation of Hour and cooking. and as techmeal arts chiefly carving and the tine werking 
of stone, of which weapons and the most vanows hinds of Gels wore tds, with 
the latter woud, bone, her ete, could be worked ‘The blades an ne longer 
sharpened merely by chipping, but by grinding, and are made an vue Cochin ally 
perfect forms Special importance was attached to providing them with satible 
handles, for bying which the stone implement or weapon was ether provided with 
a hole, or as an Amenca especially, with notehes or groove Tn addition to thew 
there are the primitive arts of Man.—the comin art, spanniyg, and weaving 
Tn the former, espenially an appreciation ef artistic foun amd of decomtion by ame 
ments developed The omament becomes a hind ol svbelical written langue, 
the eventual decrphenng of which appears posable an view of Uh at discusses 
concerning the ornamental svmbulism of the pamitise races of Une prevent day 
Discovenes of dwellings prose an advanced Knowledge of peumitive ag hitectuty 
mntrenchinents and tumuh acquaut us wath the prnciples of then sarthwetks, 
and the giants’ Chambers, built « he of stone pated jane pet, 
prove that the builders of these umes w net far bola the dnch adinied 
Egypoan builders in transporting and yaling masses of stone The buriats whe 
ceremonies are revealed by opened grases afford a ghinpse of the mental hfe of 
that penod. From the skulls and sheJetous that hase deen taken from die pew 
lithe grases science has been able te recomdnict the ploysteal frame of neolithi 
Man, which has in ne way to fear compansn with that of meden Man 




































(a) The Neolithte Stone Implemente Tn thus tater peried the protess of ce 
Iyetion in the northem regons of Scandinavia and Germany wae chiefly based on 
the working of flint into implements and weapens, as ot was in the «tinth cls 
incta of France dunng the Drift. Rewarches im these northern rygions hase 
acquainted us with a conaderable number of different forms of flint unplements, 
some not less rade than the paleuhthie stone ober ts, but other finely worked, oxcrd- 
Jently chapped and ground, and adapted to dehnite techmeal purges, as nied, 
chiwls and planes, saws and borers, knives and » myers, lance-heads, arrive, antl 
daggers, and many other things. Some of the ruder flint implements and weapons 
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of the northem Stone Age, and even many of the more finely worked ones, are, 1n a 
certain sense Like those of the paleohthic period found in the Somme valley and 
elsewhere, simply oltaimed by chipping frum the lumps of flunt whuch the ground of 
the chalk distnets of northern Europe supplies in abundance and considerable size. 
Thscoveries of workshops for stone implements of the later Stone Age, which fur- 
nished whole senes from the very beginning of thar manufacture, through all the 
stages of completion, down to the most hnely ground, ftmshed mstrument, show that 
the raw maternal was first brought into the requisite shape by chipping, and only 
obtained its final fimsh by gnnding 

Flint umplements, a» must unporlant witnesses of the ancient presence of Man, 
have been found in thousands in the northern flint region. Most frequent are the 
quite rude types, which, however, in spite of ther pnmitive sunphety and the 
easiness of thar praluction, may not only be recognmed with certamty as the work 
of Man, but have also remained longest in use — from the Drift, as we have men- 
faoned, through all the subsequent progress of Gvilisation, even down to the present 
day among the eivilied nations of Europe These ate the su-alled thnt fakes or 
knives «When the angle of an approximately prsinatuic piece of tint is broken off 
by pressure or a blow, the detached piecc, according to the form and size of the 
core or nucleus? forms a more or less long, double-edged stone blade, tapering to a 
yeant at both ends ihe a knife or lancet, —a so-called “stone husfe’ * The lower, 
or rather inner, side of the stone hinfe produced by stmiking it from the core appeats 
even and smooth, whereas on the oppoute, upper, or outer ade the former angle of 
the core runs from one end to the other as a mdge-hhe elevation with either a 
ample or double edge — Flint 15 9 elasuc that at the spot where methanical fore 
‘was used on the core to stoke off the flake, a conchoxdal fracture 15 formed with a 
more or les protuberant surface This is the bulb of percussion of the stone blade, 
A convey proyec Gent on its smooth inner side, fiom which ats arahesal production may 
be inferred with almost absolute certainty The edges of such flint haves are ag 
shaip and tine as that of a raver Tf one of the edges as touthed hhe a say, we 
have the saw of the Stone Age  Aintrahans, Fucgans, ksquimauy, and others 
were able to make eauctly similar knives of stone, Mint, ot similar matenal with o 
conchoulal fracture ke otvadian, without metal tovls, using the same methods a» 
the prelustone Europeans of the Stone Age 

A second very important instrument of the ancient Europeans of the northem 
Stone Age ie the scraper, which 1s sull known ap yust the same form as an instru- 
ment of the Exyuimaux the most northern tubes of Amencan Indians, and others? 
The serapers are in pnnuple just bhe the Anives. they also ai stone fakes 
detached from the core, but generally rather thicker They have therefore, hhe 
the knives, a flat lowet, inner side and a more or less angular, or roughly convex, 
ade corresponding to the forme angle of the core, generally an inegular one owing 
to the gteater size of the piece Rut whereas the knives were used in their ongi- 
nal form, just as they weie struck from the core, the srapers are further worked. 
By systematic blows and pressure one end was generatly formed into 8 rounded, 
bent, dull-eharp edge, which, 1n connection with the smooth under-+ide, seems well 
adapted for scraping, but not for cutting The side-edges are also somewhat 
blunted by hammenng, and hhewice the end opposite to the scraping edge. Thus had 
to serve as 4 handle, ether yust as it was, but generally wrapped around or set in 
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a holder, for thie purpose the scrapers are uften narrower towant the top The 
Exquimaux and Indios use such of very simular serapers; for instance. un Muska, 
under the name of ales, er women’s hinves to dress the shits that (hey use as 
clothes or muanufacture ute tents and shin bata Such scrapem serve ale for 
planing the shafts of arnews and many other purposes, 

Very rumilar to these serpers, but still dhicker anid stronger, 1s a hind af small 
Giangular or irregularly square tint hatchet. ale produced sueply 
which found employment’ fora number of other than sasha 
instance, as net-werght. These thie ehief fortes are alse found in the oldext 
shell-mounds. 

The more finely worked fhut axes of the northern Stone Age are net hate hho 
stone flakes, but pieces of stone bnely chipped et all sides, with (lear surfare con 
choidally fractured all over. The edge was generally fret timely broken ita shape 
from the two flat sides and then most carefully ground © dn the naygh,unhoehed 
state some of Chem approach to a certam extent mn for aml teclnigie the abuye- 
mendoned small aves or net-werghta The mingonty of the ground flint ayes tive 
both ides convening te the edge converts 2 which makes them ew centh 
adapted for rougher wood woth, ln the wae the Stag 
assume very vaned forms, adapted to detimte techmieal pinpeses su 
of a Jong, narrow foo, wath the edge ground flat on one side, the other side 
Peng conver. these are chaele and planes, hollow grid peuges huve alsa beer 
found, The that oaes were either ased im the amd as they were, ot set ina 
woolen handle A number of there atone maxes with haadles have been preserved 
from that pened, very often, asin the Inkealwellings of Aljane counties, the 
staaller stone aves were set in a holder of deercharm, which) in its tin Was sett 
the handle proper. Aw stone aves were also ciaployed for cutis leather and 
other purposes, many of the decr-hom holders that have been found ure merely 
shorter or longer handles for ussyg the instrument wn the hate 

The finest produces of the old Hint att ate, however, not ground, but 
ally broken over the whole surfaes, some of Chem most era 
especially on the edges of the handles, the amaller fieake fur, 
herting-bone pattern. For this purpose alse the stones were hist dipped inte shy 
roughly. Such reagh stones are found especintis in the sect added hate hen toned 
of the Danish Stone Age, and appeur to ase served, even an thee rough state, a 
lance-heuds, diyggers, serupers, ete. Tn the finer working the edges and —arfaces 
were mst carefully flaked, not by hows, but by preemie, probably wath a bose 
instrument, in the sume wi > Fuegians, Exqnunaux, and others proceed 
an inaking their flat lance-heads and arrow-heads at the present day The chief 
forme of these finest conchuidal flint implements ef the neahithie pened ate aren 
heads of great variety of form, dagger * and lanc¢-beals, and semibunar kinves nit 
sickles proper. 

Materially different fram these forms are hammers and axe-hammers, pete 
forated or provided with grooves for handles, which ina certain sense pirate the 
way for the forma which later periods of civilisation learned to make of metal 

The flint implements just dewrited are the mest important proofs of the neo- 
lithic Stone Age of the north European flint disinets. Among the umplements 
and weapons of flint, those of other hinds of stone are alke found here anne sinall 
A thee Fig Gat yp 11 1 nee Fog 7. ® Ber Fig. 8. 
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numbers But in districts where flint was scarce the large: «twley were made 
altos excluuvely of other sorts of stone, this 1s especially w im the use of 
hatchets, axes, hoes, and perforated hammers and axe-hammer. Scraper» and 
leather-cuttuyg Kives were alo made of matenal that wa> inferior in ateelf, 
owing t ite being generally lew hard and wugh Asa matter of fact the sorts of 
stone that wete generally used were the hardest and toughest obtamable, such as 
are found among the Inmiders Preference was given cinefly to black stones, 
such as fiinty slate (Lydian), and t basalt and green stones of the latte: tough 
on flinty homblende stones, amphibole, serpentine, gabbro, and eclogite are very 
frequently found Tough diontic stones, dionte proper, and chakase were alwo 
employed — In districts where these more sulable stones are cane or quite 
att among the bouklers, gneiss, granite, porphyry and even far infenor stones, 
such as trachste, phonohthe, lay-slate (black ot in hght colews), sandstone, and 
Juia-hmestone are alvo found employed 

Special attention has been attracted by the smal? and Jaige avcs, generally of 
& very ime green colour, of nephnite, jadeste, and chloromelamite the hist stone 
Deing sull held in high honour in China and Persia as an ornamental stone, rank- 
ayy almost ay a precious stone, and bhewise in New Zealand, in South Amenca 
also it was highly valued by the ancient csilsed peoples, and as even still tw a 
ceruun extent by then desendants of the present day In central Purope only a 
few pluccs ate hnown where nephnte has been found, the best authenticated being, 
an the Zobten Mountains, newt Jordansmuhle, im Silesia Proof of yadeite and 
chlnomelamte occumng wp burope is sul enurely wanting so that extensive 
commercial relations with Asta have been suggested as the means hy which the 
men of the Stone Age came into the posession of these precious nunerals The 
chief distict where nephite is found is an the Kuenluen Mountains in east- 
cin Turkestan, in dibena some very large Mocks have been found as boulders 
Lhe chief distuct where jadeite is known to be found as Bunmah, in Purther India 
whence s( 15 taported in lange quantities ite China Chloomelanite is dark giecn 
and differs from jaderte which st otherwise loss wscmbles an contaming a large 
percentage of ton, as yet nothing seems to be known as to its natural occunence 
Rough nephute was doubtless worked at Lake Constance, ass shown Iv the 
Jorge quantity of flukes and refuse, portly in the form of kmves, at a supposed to 
have heen found in che sicuty, but this has not vet been proved The hardness 
and toughness of these stones are very conuderble so that we can understand that 
Man of the Stone Age must have spared no pam te procure them 

But by the side of larger unplements of other stane matcnal we find always 
and everywhere flint and chert implements, made in the chatactenstic forms of 
knives, flakes, scapers, arrow-heads, and lance-heads Occasionally thnt 1s ale 
replaed by quartz quartate. jasper, olvidion, et¢ But as a general rule flint was 
quite indispensable for all the usual purposes of cutong sawing, and carving 
The thots are often — for instance, m the neoluhiw cave districts im nerthem 
Ravana — strikingly small, and even Qny , but thet careful working proves how 
valuable they were for the most vanous uses 

With then help and the applnation of sand and water the larger boulder- 
Stones were saun into pieces for finer work with pointed flint, ot flot borer, 
blones, amber, and so forth were often yiened, and the holes made with the 
flint boret are alwolutel) unmistakable, But the small flint instruments served 
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chiefly for working deer-hern, bone, and wood, from which, im neolithic times, 
Weapons and implements were often caned, their number hem in preput~ 
Gon to the scanty of that sod other suintable stones in the setdements of the 
Stone Age men. 

In the ahove-mennoned case dtncts of Ravana the manufactures of deer 
horn and bone so far vutde the stone articles in number, techimeal execution, variety 
of form, and posible uses, chat the neelithhe pened of Chose districts mgt have 
heen termed at once the bane and deer bern period The magun's of Che most 
Important weapons are made of these two matenals, and not ondy Chess hut nbs 
countless implements indiating a comparutisely bygh development of tee hnical 
requicements, nately, for spinning, weaving, plating, net om Ais sing atuneart 
shuns, pottery -mahing, ete The anunestances are very sinuacaun the cave distil 
of Poland 






(8) Neolithie Ornament Of the ornaments of the Stone Aye Che most 
important aod characterstic are perforated teeth of dogs, wolves horses, oven, 
Tears, boats, and smaller beasts ot pros How ninch in favour such) emma nts 
were is proved by the fact that umuitaQons or countetferts of them woe even wer 
Numenne arte les of ormament, carved from bone and deer-her, were universal 
omamental plates and spherical, bashet-slaped, square, shuttle like, cheel- 
shaped beads were made of these matenats and formed inte chums Other head- 
Dike pieces may have served as buttons, or for other decorative or even technical 
porpses, particularly for sprung and weavitys Lange buch beads of tant «lay 
are also found, some of the tyyueal form of the spiny whorl Resides tho 
ornamental plates of bone and deer-horn (her are alse similar anes of atone, fer 
instance, of shite and alabaster “These plates are of a sanety of form, often 
wally elegant, and are sometimes alse pretudy ornamented on Che surface with 
Y patterns, or even wath engouvings of animals, auch as sty head On 
flat ornamental buttons we find coneentne depressed rings around nite 
Very elegant ate the small anys and bieloque Like beads, geneinlly cnved 
from chluvial shells and shining hhe mother-of pearl, which were made inte chains, 
Whole bracelets of such inother-of-pearl have been found, stone maf that 
penod, nicely polished, ate also Known Other beads consist ef heruatie, jet, and, 
especially in the north, amber Many of these ornaments, like thes hoins of touth- 
shells, resemble those of the paleohtuc penod  Reddle, or foe washed cavish 
hematite, was also used by the neelidae men, probably Chetly for pamtung the 
shin, but alo for other colounng purposes 

In the Swiss lake-<dwellings of the Stone Age have been foul shilfully carved 
ear-druops, needles with eyes, neat hitle combs of boawoudl, and hiarpans, some with 
heads and others with pierced side protuberances Retmams of textile fabrics, ese 
fmely tenlled tissue, and al~o leather, were yielded by the excavations of the lakes 
dwellings uf that penod, so that we have to amagine the inhalitants adorned with 
Clothes of vanous hinds, 
























{ec} Cuttle-Breeding of the Neolithic Perwd -— What mises Man of the lave 
Stone Age no far above pakeolithic Man is the possession of doinestie aniaals and 
the knowledge of agneulture. A« domestic aounals of the later stone Age we 
have prof of the dog, cow, hore, sheep, guat, and pag 
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Among the animals which have attached themselves to Man as domestic, the 
first and oldest 15 undoultedly the dug It 15 found distnbuted over the whole 
earth, being absent from only a few small islands Among many races the dog 
war, and 15 alll, the only domestic snunal in the proper sense of the word. 
Thus apphes to all Lsquimaux inbes, to the mayonty of the Indians of North and 
South Americas, and Gs the continent of Australia 

We have no certain proofs that paleolithic Man possewed the dug as a domestic 
amma! In the Summe valley, at Taubach, aud at the source of the Schussen, 
Twnes of the domestic dog are absent And yet, among Inft fauna im caves, 
remains of diggs have been repeated!) met with, which have been claimed ty be 
the direct ancestors of the domestu dog ‘The dog’s attachment to Man may have 
taken place at chfferent times in diferent parts Man and dog ummuigrate to South 
Amenca with the foreyn uerthern fauna sumultaneously (in a gevlogical sense) 
dhamg the Dnft In Austraba, Man and dog (dingo), a6 the most intimate apunal 
Lesngs, are opposed to on animal world that 1s otherwise anomalous and, to the Ok 
Wartd, quite antiquated, jaobably Man and dog also came w Australn together 
We know of fosal remains of the dingo from dhe Dmft, but no rebable finds have 
yet proved the presence of Man during that penod 

In the later Stone Age the dog already occur as the compamun of Man 
wheresce at occurs in histone times In Kurope its remains have been found im the 
Dawsh hitchen-nuldens, in the northern peglitiie finds, in the lahedwellings 
of Switzerland, in uumumerable caves of the neolthiw period, 2 the terramare of 
upper Italy, ete, 2¢ was partly a comparatively small breed, acconting tu Ruti- 
meyer similar to the “woehtelhund ’ (setter) n size and Wild — Rutumeyer calls 
this breed — after the luke<lwellings, one of the cluef places where it has been 
found — Canes familiaria palustro, or lake-dwelling dog Like all breeds of am- 
male of yaimntive domestication the dog at ths penod, acconhng to Nehnng, 14 
small, — stunted as at were Wath the progress of eaihsaton the dog also Brows 
larger In the later prchastorne epochs, begimmng wath the so-cilled ‘ Bronze” 
perl, we find throughout almost the whole of Europe a rather larger and more 
powestal beved with & mote pointed snout —the Bronze dog —whove nearest 
relative seems to he the sheepslog At the present day the domestic dog 1s mostly 
employed for guanlng settlements and herds and for hunting In the Antc 
legions the Esqwmauy also use (hen dogs, wluch are bhe the sheep-dog, for personal 
protecuon and hunting they doe particularly good semice against the mush-oa, 
while the wild reindeer as too fat for them But the Lsyuman dog as chiefly 
uscd for diawing the sledge, and, where this cannot be used, as a beast of burden, 
ww leing able to carry fanty heavy loads In Chma and elsewhere, as furmety in 
the old cavilsed countues of South Amenca, the dog 14 still fattened and hilled 
for meat So that the domestic dog ervey ever, posable purpuse to which 
domestu ammals can be put, except, it seems, for nulking although this would 
not be ont of the question either The dog was also eaten by Man in the later 
Same Age, as is proved by the finds in bis hitchen refow 

The remdetr is now nsticted to the polar regions of the northern henu»phere 
—andinavia north Ava, and North Ameria, whereas in the palzobthie penod 
At WAS Very numerous throughout Russia, subena, and temperate Europe down to 
the Aly» and Pyrenees It does not seem exit to have been definitely proved that 
the remdver usted in the neobthx pened of central and northern Europe although 
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according to Von Zittel (in the fifth volume of his + Pabeontalogy Vit lived in 
Reotland down to the eleventh century and in the Hers nian forvst until de tin 
of Cesar. The earhest definite information we appear toe have of the tamed reine 
deer, which at the present day is a hent animal wih the Lapp in Kurope, and 
with the Samoyedes and Reindeer Tunguses in Asia, is found ia Elian, whe speaks 
of the Seythians having tame deer. 

Catde of the genus Bus (oy) at present east nowhens in the wit state, while 
the tame ox (Hos fenraa) iy detrbated as a domestic anusal over the whole earth, 
and has formed the most vanous breeds In dhe European Dutt a will ox, the 
Urus (Bos prinigenius), chstuyrished by its size und the onze of ite horn, was 
widely distributed, and it sult hyed dunng the later Stone Aye with the demestar 
ox, In the later prehistone epochs, and even ww histone ties, the aus still 
ocours as a beast of the forest, bem: mentioned in dhe * Nibelungenhed ” among 
Siegfried’s game, Civsar deseribes its capture in pats by the Germans ise" labour 
hunting which bantens and exerues the young mien.” he says that the lanely 
developed horns of the uras were sm great demand amen the Germans, they 
mount them at the edge with sibser amd use thom at then great) Canyuets 
as drinking-vessels.” sar relates that the Germans nude altempls ta Guue 
Ureoxen caught quite without miccess, ns he was told Proof of 
the prnsilulity of taming them is given, however, by dhe breed of demestie oxen 
of thy Stone Age that even then was dangely distibuted, the Prcaggeaies on 
Trochoceros breed, whivh has a decided resemblance to the fosal aps und evidently 
comes from it 

In later prehistoric epochs (Bronze Period) a younger breed, the Fre ate es 4 
developed from the Prunigenia breed. But even in the later Stone Age ascend 
breed af oxen, the Brachyceros, occurs, with short, strongly caved, stemless horns 
pegs, long, narrow skull, tne, shert imuzcle, and very preminent imatgsns toy 
orbital casttion, This small breed as particularly fi atu thee dake ole tings, 
and, aceunhng te Von Zittel, probably comes fram Asia According to Nehing's 
studies of primitive domestication the ave, sinall bened done tie ain of 
the later Stone Age appear te be certain species stunted by bad mags, We Wee 
have already noticed in the case of the dog. This probably apples te a certain 
extent to those small oxen, which resemble the breed of so-called “ness cows” 
that until recently were kept under unfavourable conditions on the exter we barton 
moor of south Germany. 

Tn the later Stone Age the horse, too, i¢ no longer merely a beast of the chase, 
Wut occurs also in the tame state. During the Dinft the speries Agia cebaltie fiw 
silis Cur. lived in herds all over Enrope, north Asia, and north Aftien, From thas 
Drift horse comes the domestic horse that i4 now found all over the earth, Even 
the wild horses of the Drift exhibit such considerable diff 4 from one another 
that, according to Nehring’s studies, these are to be reyanted as the teganning of 
the formation of local breeda. The taming and dumestication of the wild hotse of 
the Drift, which hegan in the Stone Age, led to the domestic hore being spht up 
later into numerous breeds, The old wild home was comparatively small, with a 
large head ; a similar form is still found here and there on the above-mentioned 
moors of south Germany in the mose-hore, of, as the common peuple call it, the 
moss-eat, At the present day the genus of the doruestic hore fallx, he the ox, 
into two chief breeds,— 2 smaller and morv gracefal Oriental breed, aml a more 
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powerful and somewhat larger Western breed with the facial bones more strongly 
developed. The horse of the later Stone Age of Europe exhibits only comyara- 
tively shght differenci + from the wild horse, xt 18 generally a small, half-pony-hhe 
form “ith a large head, evidently also a stunted product of pnmitive breeding 
‘under comparatively unfayourable conditions The species Kguts hermtonus Pallas 
and £ onager Pallas sul) live wild on the steppes of central Asia at the present 
day. The former alo occurs as 6 fowml in the European Dnft, although only 
rarely That the ass (Kyuus asinus ZL) occured in the huropean Dnft is probable, 
Wut not proved Tt has nut yet been found in the neohUne penod of Europe. 

The goats proper (Capra L) mbalat in their wild state the mountamous parts 
of Asa, and were smyported thence mto Europe as domesti anmals, where they 
occur as such very often in settlements of the later Stone Age The caastunce of 
Capra hircus Low the European Dnft has not yet been defimtely proved The 
oldest fase] seal goats (Capra Stvaleans Lyd and others) appear in the later Ter- 
fant strata, in the Phocene of Intha, and ate related to hying Asiatic species, 

A species ot scveral species of sheep ate found in the European Drift, the remains 
of Jaige forms related to the argali hemg known in England and Moravia | Wild 
shewp hve at the proscnt day in mountains of Asa, southern kurope, north Afnca, 
and Neotth Amisa Bones of the sheep are found in munerous neohthic finds, 
drut it 19 difheull, and very often imposible, to disunguish the skeletons of the 
sherp and geat OF the organ of the domestic sheep we know nothing certam 
The history of rts biceds 18 comparatively very modern Wald Ineeds of sheep have 
nel avery cui) ftec, but one often as smooth as goat’s har 

Our know ledge of che domestic pig 1s rather better Formerly the European 
wild buar, Sus serofa ferua E, winch 1s found very largely in the Dnft of Europe 
and Asin, was qguded as the only onginal species of the Rumopean dumestic jig 
‘A comparatively Sinall but Jong-legged species, the lake-dw ling or peat jg (Sey 
palustre Raton ), was bed Cvciywhere in the neohthie pared, for instance by the 
Jakeadlw cllurs of Switerland But acconting to Nathusius and Rutimeyer the peat 
pe dad not come from the Emopean wild hoa, but probabls, ke the present 
Tatu tnecds of our domestic yng, from an Indian (indo<Chinese) species, winch 
was related to the casting Sus tattafus Mull of Java and Sumatra Nehnng 
shows that the south Asiatic and north Asiatic wild boars —the latter of which, 
as we have sad, are xdentcal with our wald bear—are probably only diferent 
Tneeds of ong oryanal speaes Nehring considers the small peat pig te be a 
hind of stunted product of prnntive domestication, hhe the carly domestic homes 
and oun 

Tame poultry docs not yet exst in the Stune Age of Europe, nor does the 
domestic cat 

Ths survey of the palaontology of the domestic ammals shows that they come 
from wild PYnift species, which (at any rate as reganis the ox hore, and dog) are 
new exunet, so that these most umportant domestic animals now eust only in the 
fame tate Some of the domestic animals came from Ama, and, according to Von 
Zattel, were imported into Europe frum there. this apphes to the peat-ox and the 
domestic goat and jag = The Asiatic ongm of the domestic horse and sheep 18 
probable, but not proved the cheep 1s found wald im eouth Europe a» well as in 
asia, The tatpan, a breed of hore vers similar te the wild horse, hves in herds 
independent of Man on the steppes of central Ass, this has been syndicated as being 
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probably the parent breed of the domestic hure, and the eryan of the latter lias 
accordingly also been traced to Asin. 

One thing 2s certain, that a copsdersble number of animal forms that cova 
with Man un Europe at the present day — for instance, almost all the forms of our 
poultry and the fine kinds of pags amd sheep have orginally come from Asia. 
‘Que compilation shows a suilar state of dings even in the neehdie period, 








(d) -Agrivulters of the Stone An — lv the north of Europe which has fir 
meshed ws wath our standart information regardiyg the neolithic culturestracum, 
the vertu proofs that have hitherto been fond et agnatttune and the eulavation 
of useful plants having been pmetised at that tine (lo wich: cisihsation ewes ne 
Jess than to the Dreeding of useful tame angmals) consist net se inach of plant 
feria themselves as of stone hand-nnlls and spunmng and weasing atuplements, 
whieh indicate (he eulvaton of corn and flac 

Our chef knowledge of neohthie agreulture and: plant culture has heen 
furnshed by the lakealwellings, especully these of Switzerland, which have 
peserved the picture of the neehthie enalsaten of contial birope, sketched 
for wy, as at were. in the north, in ats finest Imes Se fat we ean] the 
eultivation of the following useful plants an the Ioter Stone Age, ther semaines 
were chieth found, as we have sud, well preserved in he Stone Age hike 
dwellings of Swatzerland, wich have been des bed in clasetwal mane by 
Oswald Heer O1 cereal gress Heer deterimmed, an the neh Stane Age Inkes 
dwellings of Wangen, on Lake Constance, and Robenhausen, i Lake Piithkon, 
Chree sere af wheat and ace sureties of barley, — Ue siv-rowed ain two rower 
Flix was also yaewn by neolithie Man This was, at aeons, aciather dillerent 
Vane) fom eur present fhe, beng notow leaved, and sul vecits wild, ot probe 
ably merely uncaltivated, we Maced ql ‘Dhnaca Fla dae alse been foul 
growing wild in north Altar Mountains, and at the foot of 
the Cancasis  T yg an the lake dwelbogs ef the st 
Age isa smallgramed but ineals satiety, which Heer has named Tretecem cadgere 
dateperied, te cdistinguish at from the Letter nennshed: speaes grown at ii 
preent day, but dhe sevalled Ks pian wheat with lage gum ale occurs 
The cereals ot the Tahealwellings contespend to the discovered made in othe 
prebistone, neohthie finds ‘The plant maine that were taken te 
brated find at Butmir, in Besma, by Radimsks, lave bh sleteniey 
Schroter, of Zinch Of wheat found the enegruned vit 
monworcum, the same as is sull grown in many parts of Ei 















































Trihenm 
pope at Che present 
day, The one-gramed wheat is hithertae known from the following neolithic 
prehistone finds: from the Jake«lwelling at Wangen, on Lake Condanee, an 
Hungary, from the stalactite cave of Maradla, near Aggteleh, in the county of 








Gomer, peat Toxzeg and Felso Doteva, and in the yrehistene intrencha at 
Lengvel. Of spemal importance the discovery of (he onegmaned wheat in 
the citadel fufl of Hiearhk by Heinneh Sehhemann, The will anginal species 
of one-grained wheat is indigenous to the Fast, — Asia Mun and Mesopetamna, 
it is alae said to occur wild or uncultivated in the Crimea, Greece, amt Serva, 
O€ harley the species Hordeum rudgare wan found, and of wheat alas the species 
Tritium vulgare var. comporitum, a dwarf wheat identical with stonil seruned 
wheats of the present day, - sd likewise prolebly with the stall-gruned lake- 
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dwelling wheats of Heer snd the wheat from the intrenchment near Lengyef, Of 
lentils a small-grained species, Arevm Lena var, microspermum, was found at But- 
mir; the find at Aggtelek, in Hungary, yielded the same variety. The lentils from 
Leugyel were larger, likewise those from St, Peter's Island in the Lake of Bienne 
(Bronze Age). Itye and oats are not found in the lake-dwellings or other finds 
wf the Sune Age, tut make their appearance only in the later lake-dwellings of 
the Bronze Age. Hemp is entirely absent. Of the remaining fruits of the field 
yeas and millet were also found in the lake-dwellings of the Stone Age. Deans, 
lentils, and the white poppy do not appear until the Bronze Age, and no sign 

Ins yet been found of the turmip. Traces of regular gardening and vegetable 

culture are allogether wanting, Some finds, however, seem to indicate primitive 

arboriculture, apples aud pear having been found dried in slices in the Jake- 
dwellings of the Stone Age; there even appears ta be an improved kind of 

apple besides the wild-rowing crab. But although they are chiefly wild, un- 

improved fruit-teves of whose fruit remains have been ‘found, we can imagine 

that these fruit-trves were planted near the settlements, and the great nutritious 

and hoalth-gis ii jew of the fruit, a8 8 supplement to a mvat fare, must have 

Deen all the more appreciated owing to the lack of green vegetables, ‘The various 

wild cherries, plums, and sloes were eaten, as alee mspberries, blackberries, and 

stniwberries,  Reechnut and hazelnut appear as wild food-plants, Flax also was 

probably not grown inerely for spioning purposes, but partly on account af the 

nutritious properties of its cily seed-capeules, or linseed. Even at the present day 

flax is usd in India only for the preparation of oil, the plant itself not being 

worked. In Abyssinia also it ix used only for eating purposes; in Greece and 

aly the crushed finseed used to be eaten boiled down with honey. Vietor Hehn 

nfers to a passage in Pliny, who mentions this sweet dish ay being eaten by the 

peasnnts in the district beyond the Po, probably as an old Celtic or old Ligurian 

euntom may perhaps also attribute this custom to the lake-dwelling period. 

The original home of the most important: cereals— wheat, spelt, and harley -—- 
is not hnown with absolute certainty ; probably they came from central Asia, where 
they are said to be found wild in the region of the Euphrutes. The real millet, 
Paateum mitincenm, came from India; peas and the other primeval leguminous 
plants of Europe, such as lentils and beans, came likewise from the East, partly 
from India, So that, apart from flax, which probably has a more northern home, 
the regular cultivated plants af the Stone Age of central Europe — cereal grasses, 
millet, and lentils — indicate Asia as their original home. We have therefore 
a atate of things similar to that observed in the case of the domestic animals, 














@)_ Pottery. — The potter's art was probably entirely unknown to paleolithic 
Man, for in none of the pure Drift finds have fragments of clay veseels been 
found. So where clay vessels or fragments of them occur, they appear as the 
proof of a post-Drift, period. 

On the other hand pottery was quite general in the neolithic age of Europe. 
Still the need uf clay vessels is net general among all races of the earth even 
at the present day; up {o modern times there were, and still are, races and 
tribes without pote From their practices it ix evident that the European Stone 
men of the Drift could also manage to prepare their food, chiefly meat, by 
fire without cucking-vewels The Fuegians lay the piece of meat to be runsted 
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on the ghwing embers of a dying wood tre, and turn it with a punted forked 
branch so as to keep at from bnimng Meat thus prepansd i very tasty, as at 
retains all the juices and only gets a mud on the top and the aches that adler 
to it serve ay seasoning in hea of sil, On a coal fire net only can ish be 
gniled, stuck on wooden nas, hut whole sheep can be rotated on werden spats, 
preeely ax people have the damty of mest mutton in de Bast, To thew any 
be added a lange number of other methods of rasting, aed even botliyg, without 
earthen or metal vewels, which am partly veuched fer by ethnography amd partly 
by archaclugs, and some of which, Lhe the socalled + stone-borling,’ are stall 
practised at the present dav 

AMehough, accorling te ths, pottery is net an alsolute necesan of life for 
Man, yet at is certian that even these poorly equipped pioneers whe test settled 
an Denmark in the pine penod. an spite: ot ther basis alinest of quote: 
exclusive meat fare, hid Clay pottery im general use for ysepanng: then food, 
and probably alse for storing then provisions bs we have abraidy hows, the 
remains that have been preserved an the hitohen middans are the oldest that have 
been found in Deomath  sunyple and mide as the narictous pet bends that econ 
may appear, thes are ef the Inghe C importance on accent ef the proof of then 
#rval age 

Unfortunately. as we have abeady mentioned, nota siygle perfect vessc ties 
come to hight’ The fiagments aie ver Quek, eb teugh cli wath Intcot gaamte 
wotked im, and aw all made by hamt without the use of the pots whet 
The yueces pact indicate layge vessel some with flat Betton, and chats 
with the specu chametenstie of painted bottoms, se that the vessel could not 
De stood upoas atiwas Sindler bowls, frequently ef an oval foun alse occured 
with rounded bottoms, se that thes alse could not stan by themselves Ut as 
Yer amportant la note that on these fragments of pottery we ted andy ovtiaer 
dinaily seanty and eweediygh simple omamental decorations conser ting merely 
of inesions, oF impressions made with the hngers, on Che upper cle 

We shatl see how far this aldest pottony of Che Stane Aye is distingiiahedt 
by its want of decoration trom that of the fully develop Stone Aye Tut 
Its very important te nelice that this cucdest ode of making clay yeast dy, whieh 
we here see forming the begmung of a whole series that cses te the lnghest 
piteh of arustie perfection, remumed in segue not only danng the whale Stone 
Age, but even in much later epochs These thick, nude, hand-made fmgment of 
large pots, with the bits of stone baked im, and decorated by ancasiens or the im- 
prints of fingertips and tnger-natls, are extinordinanly widely distabuved an pomt 
of both tune aod space. [tas with these nidest productions of the potters art 
as with the mmplest forins of stone umplements, with knives and flakes an 
such-hhe relies they have heen presersed am then orginal form through all 
prehistone and histone epochs. And as these foriny of the simplest stune imple 
inenta remain the same even beyond the borders of Ruinpe, so mit also with the 
pottery, the nudest fragments of American pottery, for instance, are often only 
distinguished from thove we have des nbed by ther basing bite of shell wetkel 
an the ¢lay instead of jneces of stone, This resemblance does not, however, extend 
to the form of the vewels, at leat nut to the peanted of rounded bettome 

It 18 true that in the fall deseluped neohthi Stone Age of Larope the clay 
pottery 15 alwy all made by hand, without the potter's wheel, the oldest and radest 
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forms still occurnng every w here, as we have «aid , but besides these a great vanety 
1s exhtlated in the sive, form, and mode of production of the pottery The clay 15 
often finer, and even quite finely worked and smoothed, and the vessels have thin 
mes and are burnt nght thrugh The thich fragments are generally only burnt 
outade, frequently only on one side, and 90 much that the clay has acquired a 
bright red colour, whereas the inside, although hard, has remaiwed only a greyish 
black «We have numerous perfectly preserved vewels of the later neohtne age 
They ate frequently distinguished by an artistic bush and beauty of form, and on 
theit surfaces we find ornaments ine sed or impnnted, but rarely moulded on them, 
whith, although the style 15 only geometrical, cannot be denied a heen sense of 
beauty und symmetry The «lay vessels also show the beginning of coloured decora- 
fon The incised strokes, dots, etc, are often filled out with white substance 
(chalk or plaster), which bung» the patterns ont into bold ornamental rehef from 
the black or red ground of the «surface After that xt is no wonder that pottery 
advanced to the real coloured painting of the vessels during the neolithic penad at 
Teast in some places 

On these vessels the handle now appears, in ats sumplest form as a wart-like or 
fatter projection from the side of the vessel, ynerced either vertically or honson- 
tally with a narrow opening just large enough to admit of a cord being passed 
through Other handles, just Like those an uve at the present day. are bowed out 
road, wide, and high for holding with the hand These generslly begun qunte at 
the top, at the sm of the veel, and are continued from there down to its belly, 
whereas the first-mentioned are placed Jower, frequently around the greatest cir- 
cumference of the vessel 

According to Klopflesch and Gdtze we may distinguish as clef forms of 
yewely, especially im the later Sone Age of Thunngia, amphure and dnuking- 
cups The amphora are large vessels, wide in the middle, with a narrower nech 
and o flat bottom of about the same width, and having generally two or four 
natiw handles at the greatest width of the belly, ther form often almost 
corresponds to two noly equal truncated double cones meeting at the greatest 
caeuference of the vessel? The dunking<up has a more or Jess sphencal 
belly, generally flattened at the bottom, with a high but comparatively wide neck? 
Genemlly the drinking<ups have no handles, but sometimes there me narrow 
handles for cords, of the form we have just indicated, at the neck Many of 
the dumhing-cups had a cones hd? Between the dnnhing<up and amphora 
comes (he jag form Soll further forms of vessels occur as cans and pots, 
and, more rarely. pals, bowls, dishes, jars, bottles, and squate pans Sperially 
charnctenstic ate alse fauly ingh hemsphetical bowls with wade mouths and 
sound bottonis§ se that they could not stand alone, hhe the sumiar vessels of the 
hutchen-middens 

As omaments the umple + dab” and “cut? decorations that the Danes of 
the jane period used for then pnuntve pottery also occur on the vessels of the 
fully developed neobthu pened Dab decoration consists in making impressions 
or dabs with the finget Ops at certain distances from one another on the surface of 
the vessel while soft’ Frequently the fingernail 1s also intentionally impnoted 
Such dab impressions are sometimes made directly on the even parts of the sades 
of the vessel, but sometimes aloo on bands of clay, standing out in rehef, put 
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op specwlly for the purpose of ornament. Inetead of the pe of the nngers 
sinall smooth pieces of wood or bone, rounded underneath, were sumenmed used 
to produre such dab-bhke umpresaens, | Oblong nulentations and crescent-shaped 
impressions also frequently cecur. 

The “cut * decorations are more or Jese deep mersiens or seratebes made with 
the edge of a fant knife or with the point of a bone awl, a sharpened pies e of wool, 
or other instrument, arminged hnearly, By the combination of such meriete 
hhernng-hone and feather patterns, or ft-branch and palm-leaf patierns, are formed, 
and in these the direc tion ef the oblijue strokes often char thes berg made to 
ran first to the nght, then to the left or upwant, then dewawanl, «as te pratwe 
contunuous tows or wreaths of such incised strokes, whictin then repeuiden often 
show a certain parllelwm, Bs deep longitudinal strpes, bands ot niigs, triangles, 
squares, etc, are formed = The tnangles are generally mere or les nyulitly 
hatched by scratches, hhewre the <quares, the latter genemlly alternately blank 
and hatched, so as to form a draught-boand pattern bn mire cases the pls anne 
cuncentnvally arranged, more frequently we find a hind of festoon on spr) as 
form to which even danger rows of triangles with shghtly carved outhimes wie hie 
The * Sand” motives of decoration ate usually distinguished by the terms a 
Yan urve-band,” and *crle-band * 

Beandes band decoration “cont decoration also occur, particulatly eon sepals 
chral vessels. Ib was produced at Jeast partly — by unpressing a cord, of lost 
for instance, into the clay while sull aoft) In this was ngs and system of 
mye, consisting slwrnately of oblique elevations and depressions, could be gros 
duced, as alxo gag lines and other combinations ot dines, «that con ornament 
shows a fair vanety of motses  Dmedhately connected with cond decoration 
“dot” decoration, done with a finely pomted nd, sith which rewe of dot wee 
produced, often closely resembling cord decoraGon , aie then descntad ast fale 
cord“ decoration 

There as ny doubt whatever that in the mai thew clay vewels were inade on 
the spot where we find their remains at the present day This cals explains the 
local peculianty that we recognise un sanous finds, by whieh certain groups may 
be defined as more or less connected with one another Diflerent «ty les may be 
clearly divtingmshed by place and group ut, this notwithstanding, % 

















vorwe 
Danae tet 
In apite of all pecuhhanties this general uniform style gir of the Stone 
Age, which we can eaaly distinguish and determin er als varias dis 
ginses, goes over the whole of Europe ta finds that he nearer te dhe old Asiatic 
centres of civilisation and to the coasts of the Mediterranean — nx, for insta, 
at Butonr —the vessels are in part better worked, a ments are aches 
and more elegant, and the syarals more frequent and more regular, and are sane 
tames moulded on, and sometimes even, aa we hase mentioned, punted im colo, 
etc, But the general character remain« unmistakably neolithis, atid may Ie fool 
not only on the European coasta of the Mediterranean and the wslands of the 
Egeap, Sea, but in certain respects also in Mesopotamia and kyspt The old- 
est Trojan pottery alo exhibits unmistakable points of agieement with at Suh 

ent consists in the vertwal perforation and the peculiar form and placing 
of the Hl handles, and in the drawing of the ormaments, the arn-lids, the 
handles prerced with groove-shaped holes, and partrularly the white ene rsted 
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ornaments, also afford the most definite punts of companson Tins conformty 
1m the ceramics of the Sione Age may be traced even much farther, m Acia it 
extends as far as Japan, where the shell-mounds correspond largely to the Damsh 
ones and also exhilnt unmistakable conformrty in their putaherds, although these 
have their local pecuharities That the oldest pottery productions of Amenca 
Prove the same thing we have already pointed out 

Not only the stone weapons and umylements, but, as far as we can see, even 
the remains of the oldest ceramics, show that uniform development of the culture 
of the neolithic penod which proves a lhe curse of mental development in 
mankind. 


D.Dwrit1s6s asp Domesiic Lire 


(a) Sketch of the Crihantuon of the Stone Age Lake-Duellings — A yacture, of 
unequailed clearness of di lineation, of the general conditions of the hfe and cul 
ture of central kuropean Man during the neohthie pened was given, according 1¢ 
the results of the celebrated researches of Ferdinand Keller and hus school of 
Swiss archaologista, by the lake-~lwellings wn the Alpine fowlands 

Whereas in cave distriets the cases and grottos often served the men of the 
Jater Stone Age as temporary and sen as permanent wants rd ellings, in the watery 
sallys of Swatverland the neohthw population Inuit its huts on foundations of 
gules in Takes and bogs In that xriod we have to imagine the Alpine lowlands 
sull extensively covered with woods and full of wild beasts, at that time the huts 
mManding on piles m the water must have afforicd ther mhalutants a secunty such 
asearcely any other place could have gen The first founders and inhabitants 
of settlements of pile<dwellings in Switzerland te long to the pure Stone penod 
Tn spite of then Iske<lwalhings the old neolithic men of Switzerland appear to 
ave posse ased almost all the umpoitant domestic anumals, but they also hnew and 
qiactived agneullute They hyved by catth-canng agnculture, minting and fhsh- 
ing and on wild frit and all that the plant world frecly offered im the way of 
eatables Thor clothing consisted partly of shins, but partly also of stuffs, the 
mayonty of which som to have boon prepated front flat 

The endeavour of the wttlus to hyve together m lasting homes protected from 
surprises, and in large mumbers, 1s an unmistakable proof that they were aware of 
tho advantages of a settled mode of hfe, and that we havi not to imagine the 
mnbalutanta of the yile«iwellings as nomadie herdsmen, and still Jess a» a regular 
race of hunters and fishermen The permanent concentration of a lange number of 
individuals at the same point, and of hundreds of fambes m neighbounng iets 
of the lakes, could not hase taken place if there had net been through ail the 
seasons 8 regular supply of provisions denved principally from cattle-reanng and 
agriculture, and if there had not ested the elements of <«xial order Even the 
eatablishment of the lakesettlement itself 18 not powuble for the individual man, 
‘a large community must have here worked with a common plan and purpue 
Herodotus desenhes 8 pile-vilage m Lake Prouss, in Thracia, inch was inhabited 
by Prones, who defended it successfully against the Persan general Megabazos 
The «affold on which the huts were built stood on high qules in the middle of the 
lake, it was connected with the bank only by a single, eavily removable bndge 
Herodotus saya: 
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© The piles on which the scaffolds rest were erected in vkden times by the citizens ne 
body, the enlargement of the lake-settlement tavk place later, according ae it wae necem 
aitated by the formatwmn of new famulien” 


aAcvonding to the lange number of fakeaiwelhings of the Stone Age an the Mpune 
Towlands, and acennling t the lange quantity of pralucts of yrative industry that 
hase been found there, centunes must have elapeed hetw cen the moment sehen the 
first settlers ramniwd in the piles on which to build thew dwellings and the end of 
the Stone period, 

The huts of the witlements of the Stone Age wer partly round and partly 
quadrangular, and, bhe the pile-hut disesered by Frank near Schuwwonned,! 
were divided into two compartments,—one fer the cattle, and the other, with 
a hearth built of stenes, for the dwelling of Man The floor of the hut was made 
of round Gmber with amud fourdation, and perhaps also with mad Hoornye, i 
Frank's but the walls were formed of split tree-trumks standing vernauly wath the 
spt sides tormed inward, try put tazether betwecn comer posta The round 
huts had walls of roughly intertwined branches, covered with clay inside and out, 
of dus clay-plaster numerous pieces have been preserved, hardened by tre, with 
the marks of the branches The yale-huts of the lakes were connected with the 
water by block or rung ladder. Victor Gross found such a ladder ay one of the 
ollust stations , it consisted of a forgg oak pole prosided at fandy regular intervals 
with holes ms which the rng were inserted 

The most important hods lustrative of the earhest citeation of (he lakeadwell- 
ings are the stone implements and weapons of the sume forms and the same wa 
and mode of praduction as hase alrudy been described As the matenal for axes 
and celts the Swiss lakedwellers generally employ ed boulders, auch as wer every < 
where at hand,— for example, serpentine, dionte, ob gabbro,- gieenstones being 
preferred, But besides these the mre stones nephnite, jaderte, and chlorotelanite 
were also used. The stone aves and celts ware gemtully favtened into a handle, 
uften. they were hrmt fred ante a holder of deo horn, which was then an ita 
furn inserted snto the wooden handle In miter cases the axes were fasteread inte 
a clubshaped stick or inte a bande consisting, entiely of dew: horn 2 Jn Swatzere 
land it seems Ww have be Stone Age that the idea 
came 1 Man of perforating the ave iteelf to reccive he handle, thus producing the 
typical form of the ave-hamnmer? — Kella, Ford, and others have proved that with 
the assistance uf water and sand any hollow bone as suthewnt to the Hardest 
stone, Many instruments still show the naind poy produced: by the honing not 
completely ground out of the stone, loose poys, small regularly ground ey inder of 
stone, have also been found, The stone bo be prerced has, however, alwo been siaply 
seraped through from heth sides with a flint borer, and (he form of the hole is necon- 
ingly not sv regular. Here, tow, we ser the umypertance of the relatively smalt ant 
inaigmticant-lovking flint umplements des nbed above, *dhint 14 the material,” said 
Keller, ¢ by which every tool directly or indirectly ebtasns ats forte” 

The other stones served for a number of other purposes bendes thas we hove 
mentioned, Of them were made, for instance, sinking ond hammenug stones of 
every form, pestles and mortars, millstones, gnmdstones, sinvuthing-stones for the 
‘nanufacture of pottery, spinning-wherls, and sanous ormaments Among the 
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flint weapons daggers are conspicucus, consisting of ported fit blades set nm 
handles The handle 1s hollowed out at one end to receive the end of the blade. 
at the other 1t often has a knob-like protuberance. The flint blade was first fast- 
emd with reun, then the whole handle was wound round with hachled flax or 
hands of twisted rushes The handle was often the brow-antler of a deer Small 
axes for cotting purposes — made of nephnite, for stance — were also fastened in 
such bandles ~The flint arrow-heads and spearcheads were generally made with 
guint cate, the majority of the fint implements, how ever, appear in the well-hnuwn 
Dorft. forms of rude knives and suiapers Countless 1efuse fiahes prove that the 
flint was worked on the spot. Some large sickle-shaped blades, sumilar to the 
northern flint uchies, have also been dis overed in the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land Large saw-shaped blades were sometimes made by fastemng simall sharp 
Bint-flakes with resin in a grouse of a aece of woud or deer-horn 
It has been awerted that even at that time flint was commenally imported into 

Switvalond,— for mstance, frum the fit districts of the north What appears 
more corlasn 3s that Coward the end of the Stone Age amber was brought in ungle 
Jumps ftom the amber districts of the newb 

The manufactures of decr-horn and bone exhilat an abundant vanety The 
quantity of deer-horn found in the lake<lwellings proves that in the Stone Age the 
woody were htcrally peopled with deer, and that the hunting of these ammals, in 
spule of the apparently inadequate means at the disposal of the inhalatante of the 
Inkewdwe Linge offered no great dificulties As the palachthic men at the source 
of the Schussen carved all hands of articles from the horns of the reindeer, 80 did 
the nevhitlie men in the Swris lake-v:lages from the horns of the stag Frum the 
Uhickest party of the horns, particularly from the burr) were made the above- 
mentioned sheath-hhe holders for axes and hammer. that were set im the wooden 
handh =A branch with the brow-antler still on at represented a hind of pich, 
the many-pomted branch itsc]f, transvetsihy jnerced, furnished a dangerous weapon 
and a hand of rake | Other implements rm mind one of shovels and hoes, and would 
probably im face the the pick have served for agncultural purposes In the way 
of fhshing-amploments hook« of deer-hoin and excellently worked harpoons with 
Tarhs have been found 2 In vanous lake-<dw ellings well-preerved remains of nets 
were discovered, also a number of stone net-weights soll wound round with string, 
which were doubtless fastened to the meshes of the net to «ink it to the bottom 
Veer-horo was further used for making small cups, which were provided with holes 
for hanging up, also nech-beads and very shalfally carved ear-irops , large buttons, 
frequently decorated , needles with eyes, small combs, arrows, awls, and pnchers, 
and Imger and smaller pins or needles, seme with heads, and others with added 
pieces pretced laterally, evidently for threading 

On account of its greater firmness, bone, cnefly of the deer and ox, was much 
ased for making weapons and implement. The mbs of the cow or deer, merced 
at (he end and tred together im threes sith string, formed combs for hachbng flax. 
The mayonty of the daggers were also made of bone, and the handle was either 
formed by the natural jomt-end, or the bone blade was fed in a special born handle 
Anrow-heads and lance-heads of bone are far more frequent than those of flint; 
the bone lance-head was fastened to the wooden shaft by binding it round with 
thread, which was then enveloped with a coat of birch ream. A lerge number of 
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awls and chisels of bone in all sizes are alse found, ew end ws puted and sharp, 
the other fixed in a handle af deerhorm? Teeth of annuals, chiefs of the wulf, 
bear, dog, and bog, were yuerved for weanng as antulets of in necklaces? 

A good many wooden articles from the Stone Age of the hikedw ellings are abo 
known, There i a yoke eauctly lhe those that ane used for leading cattle at the 
present day, and there neat hetle comte made of boaweul  Uaats worked from 
a single treetrunk have also been preserved trun chat period. one was 3h feet 
long and 2 feet 3 inches to 3 fect broad. An supplementing Uhe neers artis 
several bows have also been found. one of boawoed ped feet 3 imehes aA 
sinall how of the same maternal was alse discovered that evidently be 
bow-dnll, esther for Pperemg stone aves, or, more probably, for hindhog fine Cher 
wooden things were flail, spearstichs, bowls, and cup many provided wath 
handles, — spoons, Cwirlingslcks, hammers, httle stays as chikdrens playthings, 
ete. In the Beme Museum there are even fragments of tables, bent hes, aged dus 
from lake<lwellings of the Stone Age. 

Of specinl importance in estimating the degree of enaleagen atiamed by the 
Take-dwellers of the Stone Age are the remains of spammy and weaving 
ments and af webs ® and texdle fabmes plated work, ete. Flix has bee 
wound on the implements made of nbs, that we mentioned above us flay combs, 
we have also mentioned the tang of blades with thas. on tlieadc mide of at, 
aml the numerous wide and parm nets made of Chews, Fer sprung the 
thread, spindles were used ust hhe these of the present day. a sqindle-stuh of 
woul being fastened inte a «panming-¥ hort made of stune,deerhorn, ar clay ©The 
distafl was probably not yet known, a doom has not sec been found, either, but 
Mumervus weavers’ weights, which served for spiny Che thread, have been Eveet 
lent webs, sore of them twilled, were produced, of which we lave inany fygrients 
Remains of mats and baskets prove that these were manila tined from the 
materials still employed at the present day & 

Corn wae baked into a hind of bread comssting of coatsels gu 
millstones that were used for grinding the corn ase found in dary 
are rather worn, bollowed slabs of stone and smaller flat ste 
top, with which the grains of corn were crushed on the layer slabs’ Some of the 
kitchen utensils we find alrvady much improved. Large and small pots for stonny 
purposes, earthen cooking-pols and dishes, and lane wooden spoons snd (winling- 
sticks, — the latter probably for churmng,—have been greserved, Ves bs lke 
strainers served for making cheese, they are pots in whose sides and button & 
number of small holes were made for pournyg oft the whey from the he 

Here in the fully developed newt pened we find Ghe eaady inhabitants of 
Switzerland te be a setthdl agricultural and farnung population. Although bunt 
ing and fishing still furnished an important part of thei foe, that an note yslaces 
even more deer bones have been found among the cooking reins than benes of 
the ox, yet the milk, chees, and butter of the cows, sheep, and goats, be lesb ol 
these ad of the hog, and bread and fnot siready formed the busts of then 
subsistence. 













































(b) The Neolithic Cace-Duellings and Other Land Settlements — The tesults of 
cave research are almost as rich and varied as the results yielded by the study of 
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the lake-dwellings n their beemng on the nevhtlne stratum. Where there 1s 0 
‘Dnft stratum mm the cave-varth the confusion of paleohthic aud nechthe ubjects 
can, as we have sau,’ scarcely be avoided. Hut there are numervus grottoes and 
emall caves in which the nechthic stratum 1s the oldest, ea that mistakes are out 
of the questiun, In a large number of such places im the cavecstnet of the 
Francoman-Ravanan Jura the conditions under which finds have been made in 
the neohthic stratum have proved almost as pure and unmixed asin the lake 
dwelhigs 

The cave-dwellers of the later Stone Age in the Francoman Jura were, hhe 
the Swivs Iahedwellers of the Sune Age, mainly a pastoral race They possessed 
all the amportant domestic animals that the latter xssessed — dog, cow, home, sheep, 
goat, piy—and hhewise practised agneulture, or, at any rate, fax-growing, at the 
fome tame hurting and hstung formed a considerable part of their means of sub- 
sistence So that, not ondy on arbhoaal yale-works on the shores of lakes, but 
alo on the banks of south German nvcr, there formerly hyed a race wiuch, 
although sull matnly restncid to hunting and fstung, and using no metal, but 
exclusively stone and bone tools, already practised catlle-biveding and pomine 
agriculture, and was able to merase the mans of eustence aflurded at by nature 
Uy the fit techmcal artsy—bs the chipping and grinding of stone instruments, 
bone-<carsing, and, above all, pottery -mahing, tanmng, and the arts of sewing, weav- 
ing, and plating Real ascheologi al treasures have been dug up from under the 
protecting rock-shelier The mayonty of the articles arc carvings fom bone, teeth, 
and dee-horn, weapons, implements, and ornaments of the most vanous hinds 
The firm antlers of the common stag served for making uw)s, needles, arrow -heads, 
and loiger tools Many of these latter are alse carved from bones of the deer, these 
having proved specially sinted: for das purpose owing to thers frm structure and 
the Ingh polsh that could he given (han But, besides the deer the oa in particu- 
Jat supphed hollow bones and nbs as matenal for making bone tools Besides the 
tame oa, the bone maternal also shows signs of a wild oa, probably the bison 
(Buon europeans) which has given ats Geiman name to the Wisent, the chief 
niver of those rocky distiicty A species of horse of inediwm teed as ropresented 
among the finds by perteratad teeth and by tools and weapons carved from its 
bones, The false nbs of the hom which are almost square in secuon, furnished 
handy bone daggers, rather cursed and sharp-ponted and large needles? Horas’ 
nbs, bhe the metatamal bone of the hore ebewhere, alse scived as runners for 
phates Boar tushs were ground mto kinves with sharp edges, and the camne 
tevth of the dog, a lange breed of hound, furmshed perforated beads or amulets, 

Among the stone implements kinves, scrapers and armw-hcads appear in large 
numbers, and alse refuse finkes of tint and chert, some of them tiny and most 
ansygmahcant. The larger forms of stone uuplements — hatchets, axes, and 
hammers — ate sumilar to those of Switzerland, but their matenal, corresponding 
to the Toeal conditions, x8 an part mach infenor, — jura-lmestone and slate. Stone 
“lvather-cutters ” nf the latter matenal were found which are almost exsctly lhe 
those that in Sweden ate aseribed to the Stone Age of the Lappe, long, narrow, 
swond-hhe blade~ of Slate were also found Conspicuous among the perforated 
stone implements are flat stone hoes, with the edge turned vertically to the length 
of the handle, these probably served as instruments for ullng the ground. Very 
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Tong, narrow stone umplements of greensione have alwo been declared to be a hind 
of ploughshare. 

The charactenstic forms of deer-hom and bone instruments an awh, daggers, 
styles, and bone Lauves, spoons, and forks) bene chile! and bone hammer The 
moet frequent bone weapons are arrow-heads, lam e-heads, and harpoons The 
form of the arron-heads 35 stnhingly different an diflerent places The diftereme 
an form and fuung of the arrw-heads probably corresponded to the well-known 
owners marks by which modern inbes of huntern genemlly didingarh their 
weapons, When a deer 1s shot, a hunter can thus claim that i wae killed by bur 
armw The bone harpoons wath ene or more pomty were adapted for «pearing 
under water the Janger «almon-trout, otters, and Iwavern which at that time were 
mative to the valley of the Wisent Lange bone hooks wer also in use for nahing 

Of most importance, as shew ing the state of enthaation of the neolithi rock 
dwellers, are the numervus articles carved from bone that inust be looked upon 
44 instruments for weaving and net-hmtting For the latter purpose tere wen 
Jarge. finely smoothed bone crochet-needes, some of them carved from the rhe ot 
8 large ruminant? The handle-ond i «moothed by ue, and the end wath the 
hook 1 rounded from the ame cause The endl as frequently performed, wo that 
at might be hung up Nall more numerous were shultles of vanuus forms 
Among the finds the form ot shuttle that 14 stl usual at the present day a fie 
quently represented an vamout azex! Some aie anpertorated, but: most of then 
have one or two rvund or oval openings im the contre af the flat sides for Ging on 
the chread that is wound around them, beades an incian runing around the 
breadth = But instead of the double pote shutth we have very frequently 
arather Jong, flat or round plating ot weaving needle, blunt peanted at one 
end and rounded at the other, and perforated near the round ¢ There were 
also flat shuttles ihe arrow heads, with a perturution of the fiat end that was 
narrowed off shaftwise A bone onstrument toothed bhi a saw may have served 
for dressing the thread, and a long flat bone blade, hhe a sword, for beating the 
thread in the loom) According to the numerous finds of poferal fay wensers 
weights, the loom, hke that of the lake<iwallers, must hase been hike the aw ent 
amplement that, acconding to Montelius, was muse on the barve Islawls a sem 
paratively short time age | Spanning-wherly are very numerous, being partly flat 
round disks of bone prered in the centre and partly thick bone mings ot lange 
beads of bune and deer-horn and flat burr-preces af deer-antlers “The chara tesstir 
forms of the spinning-whorls of burnt slay, Known only to the Jakealwellings, 
were also frequently found in the no«h-lwellings of the Wisent valley Sewing: 
needles of bone are frequent. Thes are much smalier and narrower than the 
plaiting-needles, and some of them are perfectly rund and very well paunted 
and eyed, but for sewing skins the holes must trvt hase been juerced 1th the small 
pointed fiint avwls often found 

Omaments of bone and deer-horn are numerous spherical or square, anil shuttle 
like or chivel-shaped beads, also perforated teeth of anumals, chiefly of the dog, 
bear, boar, and horse. Some of the large black beads of slightly burnt clsy are 
of the typical form of spunning-whorle There were alsu decorative plates and 
pieces of bone, deer-horn, and a slate-ike stone, occamunally of ornamental form 
Some of them are ornamented with rows of nes or dots, and a few with engraved 
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atags’ heads; almost all are pierced for sewing on. Some are like ornamental 
‘buttons, 

It was formerly thought that the neolithic Earopeans did not posseas the arte of 
engraving and carving animal and human figures which the palwolithic men had 
understood in such conspicuous manner. The progress of research has now pro- 
duced more and more proof that in the later Stone Age the arts of carving and 
engraving had not died out. We have the celebrated amber carvings of the later 
Stone Age from the Kurisches Haff, near Schwarzort,) some of which probably 
served a religious purpose; those of ivory, bone, stalactite, etc., from the caves of 
France and the Polish Jura ;* the figures from Butinir, etc. 

As there is scarcely a lake in the whole Alpine Jowlands, north and south, in 
which proofs of pile<iwellings have not been found, which correspond, down to 
the smallest detail, with those of Switzerland, and are doultitless contemporary with 
them, 60 there are in all the cave districts of Europe a large number of caves and 
grotwes in which, a» in those just described, the existence of a neolithic culture- 
stratum, exhibiting everywhere the same type, has been proved with absolute 
certainty. Specially good investigations have been made of the neolithic caves 
in Austria-Hungary, England, France, northern Italy, Poland, European Russia, ete. 

In Italy, in Lombardy and Emilia, another group of settlements of the Stone 
Age bas been found, which again exhibit the civilisation and all other signs of the 
Jater Stone Age, and in many respects more closely resemble the lake«lwellings 
than do the cave<lwellings, These are the “terramare,” whose inhabitants, how- 
ever, had already to some extent advanced to the use of bronze. A sharp division 
of strata into habitation of the pure Stone Age and habitation of the Metal Age 
har not yet been male. The huts stood on pile-work on dry land, the piles leing 
nix to ten feet high; and the whole settlement was fortified with trench and ram- 
part, generally with palisades, and was of an oblong or oval plan. Besides many 
natural and artificial caves in Italy the dwelling-pits (fondidi cam panne), which may 
formerly have borne the superstructure of a hut, also belong to the pure Stone Age. 

Such dwelling-pita of the Stone Age seem to have been distributed all over 
Europe. Burnt wall-plaster with impressions of interwoven twigs has frequently 
been found near or in the pits, doubtless indicating hut-building. In Mecklenburg, 
where the dwelling-pits were first carefully examined by Liesch, they have a 
circular outline of ten to fifteen yards and are five to six and a half feet deep. At 
the bottom of the pit lie burnt and blackened stones, hearthstones, charcoal, 
yotsherds, broken bones of animals, and a few stone implements, the latter being 
mostly found in larger numbers in the vicinity of the dwellings, The same 
circular dwelling-pits of the Stone Age are found in France. Smaller bearth-pits 
were recently found in very lange numbers in the Spessart, in Bavaria, with 
hundreds of stone hatcheta and perforated axe-hammers; some of the former being 
very finely made of jadeite. 

During the neolithic period dwellings were frequently made on heights, and 
it seems that even at that time they were toa certain extent walled round and 
fortified. Such settlements are numerous all over southern and central Germany, 
in Austria-Hungary, especially in the coast-country, and in Italy and France. 
Many of these stations belong purely to the Stone Age; indeed the majority were 
already inhabited during the Stone Age, and furnish the typical neolithic relics 
1 See Fig. 34, Plate at p 144. » Fig. 33. 
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famihar from the foregung. On the other hand they continue to be inhabited 
even in the Ister metal epochs, and an come cases nght down to modem Umea, 
The rock near Clauwen, in the Enack valley an the Tyrolon which the lane Suber 
monastery now stands, was a medaesal castle, and dung the times of the Romans 
a forted settlement valied Sobons stood there, and when excavabons were made 
several years ag (1885), for adding new buildigs te the pastery, nh Wellgenaund 
stene hatchet of the later Sone Age came to bght) On many hille im central 
Germany are found traces of the ancient presence of men whe lived on them or 
awembled on them for sacnteial feasts, the earth aw coloured black by charted 
remains and onic mittuences, and dus black earth on heyhts and hills ‘cone 
tas frequently, as we have said, the traces of neolitlng men tn ltaly many finds 
an such heyhts — fer instance, Uiose made on the small castle-lall near din 
seem to exhibit that stage of the Sene Age that re messing in the tertamare, and 
that prevedes the beginning of the Metal Age of the tenamate, but conesponds to: 
tan evers essential except in the possession of metal 

Tn north Afnea, im Greece, on the cousts of the Bhick Seayin Asim Minor, in 
the oll Eastern centre of civilisation, the Iinds of the Eupliates, in China sad 
Japan, —an the whole of the old Gaxihsed world ate found the as af a fonner 
nevlithy age, there, tov, the stata of Jagher enolisation rest on his old stratum, 
In this vast region ef lands man’s state of cyalisaten dung the developed tater 
Stone Age wasn the maim sumlar the Intter as the genaul basis of the Oh 
World civtbsation 

The general outhnes of the poture of coibsahen ate everywhere abhe But 
that dues not exclude numerous local shachiys and wean probably net weong un 
assuming Uhatin the ebt civilised lands ef the Past and on the const. of ihe 
Mediterranea where cattle ream nad plant growing pave quite: a diflcrent 
return, a higher stage of hfe could more qagckiy be reached than an the woode 
and marshes of central Rurope, where hunting aud hshing aid ¢ 
Iohespitable nature must have layed Che pewer pn much greater 

Bot the siew that ms opened peas stl wales The pre hist 
New World alse evtutut a neehthic stage comespondbny te int ot La 
basis of the further devels nt of the ancient csilised lands of Ametea And 
where a ligher civihsation did net develop auto hthenously) an Miacnea Linepeat 
dicoverers found the nechthy civiteation stdh inactive ew as they did in 
the whole Australun world? According?y in these vast regions, whieh have never 
isen above die Stone Age of themselves, cavihsahon whieh an 
the old civihsed lands belongs to a gres, uamemornnl, bistene pened, here 
stands in the broad hight of histone Gunes ‘The study ef modern tates at an 
age of stone thriws many a cay of hight on the conditions of the prey 
Age, amd this studs, on the other hand, shows us that the paumitise ¢ 
asslsation of those tnbes stand fur a general stage of transition in the development 
of all mankind. 
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(0) Stone Structures and Graves — The lahe«dwelling station, and the lumt 
settlements resembling them, prove of themselves how far the culture of the early 
nhalntants of Europe was adsaned, even in that ancient peri who was 
formerly imagined to be scarcely raed above half-emmal cauhtiun, Such 


see Fig 36, Plate at p 144, 
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structures could not be erected without men combining into large social com- 
munities, which is indeed indicated by the very fact of the number of dwellings 
that were crowded inty a comparatively small space. For the first ramming-in 
of the pile-works a large number of men working together on a common plan was 
absolutely necessary. The same applies to the construction of the artificial 
islands, protected by pile-works and partly resting on piles, termed “ crannoges” 
by Irish archeologists, and to the Italian villages called “terramare,” which 
likewise once rested on piles and were protected by ditches. From the extent 
of the ypile-works we are able to estimate the number of the former inhabi- 
tants of the settlements supported by them. Quite as clear an idea of the number 
of the former inhabitants is also given by the early circumvallations on the tops 
of hills and shoulders of rock, which were likewise made and inhabited during 
the Stme Age. 

The co-operation of a large number of men for a common purpose is also shown 
in the often huge stone structures to which, on account of the size of the stones 
employed in their construction, the name “megalithic” structures, or gigantic 
atone structures, has heen given. In northern Europe they, too, belong tw the 
Stone Age proper. The majority of these gigantic structures were originally 
tombs; the principle on which they are built is often repeated even in far less 
imposing tombs, 

Tn northern Germany the megalithic structures are frequently termed * Hlinen- 
betten,” or “ giants’ graves ;" in Scandinavia they are called “ giants’ chambers,” as 
in their original construction they really imitate dwellings, 

The stone blucks of which (bese gigantic structures are piled now often lie 
‘Dare. Large stones placed crosswise, which represent as it were the side-walls 
of a mom, support a roof of one or several * covering-stones” uf occasionally 
colossal size.’ For the erection of these in their present position without the 
teehnical resources at the disposal of modern builders, human strength appear 
inadequate; in popular opinion only giants could have made such structures. 
Some of the stones are really so large, and the covering-stunes especially #0 
enormous, that these buildings have defied destruction, for thousands of years, by 
their very weight. 

In the time of their construction these giants’ graves were mostly buried 
under mounds. They were the inner structures of large tumuli, in which the 
reverence of the men of the Stune Age once buried its herves, One of the tinest 
“ giants’ chambers” is probably that near Om, in the neighbourhuod of Roskilde, 
in Denmark. The building material consists merely of erratic stone blocks of 
enormous size. The righ blocks were mostly set up by the side of one another, 
without any further working, so as to support one another as far as possible; at 
the same time all of them, as Sophus Miiller observes, are slightly inclined 
inward, so that they are kept more firmly in position by their own weight. The 
stones thus erected, forming the parallel side-walls of the whole structure, stand 
so far apart that a huge erratic block, reaching from one wall to the other, could 
be placed on them as a roof. The distance between the side-walls of the 
giants’ chambers attains a maximum of eight to nine feet; the covering-stones 
placed on them are some ten to eleven feet long. The pressure of the covering- 
stones frum above helps considerably to hold the whole structure together. Jn 


1 See Fig. 87, Plate ot p. 146. + Fig. 38. 
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onder to distribute che presure of the covenng-tones nycularly, smaller stones 
were carefully mened under the wall-stones where they had to stand on the 
ground. How exactly thee proportions of weyght were judged ys pred by the 
fact that these structures of heavy and arregular tunes, resting en their naturel, 
differently shaped sides und edges, have hehl together until the present day The 
inner walls of the chambers were made as caretully as posable, Whereas on 
the utaide, the rough and itegular form of the stone blak pnryeets, either the 
naturally smooth snle was tumed imwand or the naughaess was chipped off, 

The are the beynnmngs of a real an hitectune. ats wen also an the mguiar 
wedmng with small stones of the spaces left between the wall-stores and coverage 
stones and between the wall-stunes themselves, These sinall stones were frequently: 
Duilt in, in regular wall-e laver. Nutdstone was often teat for the: purpone, 
being more casily spt inte regular preces, wine: gave this masenry a atl mon 
pleasing appearance, The munbet af stone Mocks used for the walleades varies 
acconling to the sve of the yaaate chambers, as dees alse the mutber of 
stones, For smaller chambers, with sax to nme wallstones, two ot Chiee 
stones were required, But far langer stone chambers ovcur as inany as 
wallstones having been counted, Such lante cluimbers cequie a whole 
enng-stones beside une another, The deotopenmy, often shows a spo 
architectonies. The two doet-post stones are nither ewer chan ths 
stanes; on them a stone was had hensontally, which kept theme apart amd die 
tabuted the pressure of the coverng-stone equally on bath posts Very often 
there was alwea stone asa thiesheld. Leads to the door is a low passage, mide 
an similar manner to the chamber, but of far smaller stones The passage on 
only high enough te allow one te ceep through, whereas the chamber itself 
ws about as high os aman, so that ene could stand upayght ath most of them, 
Larger stone chambers are nuely without this passage, atid fim at auch graves 
structures hase been named © passagegemves.”  Bestdes Che budkiiyg in of sinall 
stones, the holes still remaming between the stones were alsa canted over on 
the outade with mud to keep the rain-water from somkang an, iid was alo 
frequently wed for mahong a tough pluster Hea fer the chamber sf the patiumt 
floor could not be made level enough, the loot as frequent! mind a compact 
Jayer of small dints, or a regular pavement of flat st a uigh hewn, or 
roundish stones fitting one another wy neatly ax posable wluch were then prutably 
also covered wath a thick layer of mut. 

No that in these giauts chainbers we have read buldings, which umply: high 
technical arcomphshments and have preserved for us the usual form of the 
alwellings of those carly ames, in what manner the huge enng-slmnes 
were placed on the sidewalls of the ggants’ chambers as a yaoblem stall 
unsolved. Doubtless many bands wete occupied on such structures, and the 
history of building teaches us that with the proper use of human strength — 
as, for instance, in ancient Egyjt — great weghts can be mised and placed in 
position with sery simple toals,— round pieces of wood as roller, ropes, and 
handspikes. 

Some of these giants’ chamber, which were originally enclosed in mounds or 
barrows, are stall preserved at the present day, and splentidly too, Very often 
the chamber was quite covered with earth outside, it then formed the centre 
of what was generally a circular barrow, often regular small hills ten to hfteen 
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feet Ingh and frequently over nmety feet in circumference On other guants’ 
chambers the covennng-stones lay quite bare, or at least their upper side was not 
covered hy a layer of earth. Many of these chambers lie in an oblong barrow, with 
a rectangular wreath of Jange stones round the fuot of the barrow , round barrows 
are often without thus wreath, or it consists of very significant stones 

Bendes these gigantic structures, smaller but sumalarly built stone graves of the 
fitone Age occursn the north © Others are “ round graves,” often surrounded with 
a wteath of lage stones, otherwise the smaller stone grave, or several such, hes 
a long enclosure of stones of rectangular outhne Graves represented by a quad- 
rangular «time cist, square or oblong, are pronounced to be later forms  Sull 
mote simple are single graves set round with stones, or without auything of the 
hind, in the earth or in the floors of caves. 

The corpses were buned, not cremated They were frequently 10 a crouching 
attitude, or that of a sleeper ling sideways with the legs drawn up to the body 
The smaller graves often represent «ungle inte:ments , the larger or langest ones are 
mostly family tombs, in which numerous corpses were mterred one after the 
other at different times But thw repeated use of the graves i found ales with 
smaller ones, and even with stone casts Only the ast corpse then hes in a normal 
position, while, through the repeated openmng of the grave and the later mterments, 
the sheletons belonging to previously intemed corpses appear more ur less di 
turbed or intentionally put aude 

‘The shally of the conpees interred in the neolithic graves are well formed, their 
size indicating a very considerable Inain development — ‘The corpses were no Iigger 
than the present inhabitants of the same distacts, and the form of the head corre- 
aponds partly = for instance, in Francoma and ‘Thunngia—to that of the present 
population of those countries Nor do the skeletons otherwre difler frum those of 
modem men 

‘The negalith tombs of the northern countnes of Scandinavia and Germany 
belong to the pure Stone Age ‘These structures mas be found wattered far and 
wide over Europe, thes, too, tell of the homogencousness of pnmutive culture and 
thought — Stone graves ate found us all three Scandinasian kingdoms, most rarely 
am Norway In the west of Germany megahth tombs occur in vanew forms, 
similat or Closely alhed to the northuin ones, over the whole north German plain 
In the east thes extend to the Vistula, but are not found in Rusia or im the 
interior of Europe, in Crermany their offshoots go as far ay Thuunga Connected 
wath the western north German group of stone graves are ver lange and numerous 
structures of a sumiar hind in Holland = Some of the megahthie structures m 
England exact resemble the northern ones,’ others difter considerably — They 
often cotonst of several chambers ling behind one another and connected by a 
short passage Lange covenng-stones are generally atment, they are replaced 
by an arched superstructure ef honzontal stones pushed forsand over one another 
Ihe step The mound covering these structures 1s of a long oval in shape 
The lash grants chambers are sumiarly arched im, and some of them are of com- 
plicated form and particularly huge swze The numerous large chambers of Bnit~ 
fany are also related to the English ones Beades these, umpoxing chambers 
occur in France, generally also with an arched covenng which travere the tumulus 
an the form of long, high, regular passages In Portugal passage-graves are found 

Vee big 39, Plate at py 144 
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which closely resemble the nutthern ones Some ot the giants chambers uf Syauu, 
which are scattered chiefly over Andatusa and Granada, are really huge artateuc- 
tures, une of the most celebrated of thew tombs lies near the village of Antuquens, 
north of Malaga. Its intenor measures eyghty feet ui length, twenty feet im breadth, 
and nine and a half feet in heyht, aud a row of pillars suppert the covenng-atenes 

it has been pomted out, and certainly with reawn that the impoung and, 
techmeally, far more perfect tombe of the countries and idands ot the Mediter- 
ranean, although built of hewn stones, still breathe the same spint as the meyahthic 
tombs of unhewn stones, and mas be phiced on a parallel with then, fer inetance, 
the oblong tombs on the Raleane Islands, the chamber uf the Maltese bands and 
the tower-hhe * nuraghs in Sankina But the lane torms of tomte of the ob 
ewailved lands of the Rast may also be mentioned then attitieal tombe anid 
rocks, their stone chambers and domed sepulc hres, indeed even the pr ronids of 
Egy pt afford bases of companion kaenwhere it was the aie hoe of chought 
which guided Man in the erection of colowsal structures for the dead, evervwhen tt 
was the wish to protect them as caretully as possible and te ve ther bodies 
from desecration, This led te burl an naturale minal caves and an done 
structures which were put together as finaly as posuble and were meant to 
display a monumental character in honour of the decemsed Stone stractines 
mimilat te the megalithn tombs have alse been discover in Algiers, Palestine 
and India 

Tesudes the numeri covered stone structures there are others with the root 
and «ade stones perfectly tree Many of these appar never te have born cascred 
with a mound, others have doubtless been dugout the ster of trensiies having 
been deposited mn ancient giaves having always attiacted teasaie sakers Suh 
uncovered stricdures whieh new as no aule consist of one or several colussal 
unhewn stones bang aore er less uregularh asa cover ona umber of apright 
Dlocks, were fomerly termed pagan altars us Battany they ae populaely cia 
* dolmens, or! stone tables, fa word which, ke ‘cromlech (stone ande > and 
“menhir” ( long’ o1* hygh stone) has been adopted by the language Te haalegy 
The menhirs are lange, angle, upnght stones conesponding to sude oly hishe, 
many are really gagantc | Thes ate found im parteulatds lange numbers an the 
Department of Morlnhan, one of them as sixty-two feet Iigh and sixteen and a 
Talf feet broad in the middle lu the celcbmted held at Carnac there ae eleven 
thousand menhir erected in eleven rows 

Not only in the north of Earepe, but also in Germany, the megalithic «tne tures 
belong to the pure Stone Age, wile in the south and west related metal abyss (4 
and other things belunging to a Later peried of Culture are often found an Che stone 
chambers, 

In Amencea, also, gigantic structures were erected by the aboryanes whe lived 
an the Stone Age, to coramemorate and to protect Chen dead Thes const partly 
of large mounds of stones anf earth, winch aie bhewise often reguba small Inlls, 4 
and partly of stone structures rennnding one of the gaants’ chambers such 
ancient sepulchres are found im Pern and Bolivia under the name of “chulpes,’ 
and are built of huge stunes covered with enormous stone vlaby Benes 
there rudest stone chambers there ou ur others of hewn stones, which partly 
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represent domes, and in a certain sense remind one of the nuraghs of Sar 
dinia. The majority of the mounds were doubtless mainly sepulchral; others 
may have served for other sacred or profane purposes, such as temple-hills or 
sacrificial mounds, defensive works or observatories Such mounds sre ex- 
trauniinarily frequent, especially i in the Mississippi valley, but also in the valleys 
of the Ohio and Scioto and in Wisconsin and Illinois. Some are geometri- 
cal in shape: truncated pyramids or terraces, circular, elliptical, semi-lunar, or 
cruciform ; the outlines of others apparently imitate figures of animals, — often even 
of man,—and so forth, These animal mounds served, it is supposed, chiefly for 
religious purposes, In the real sepulchral mounds sepulchral chambers and cists 
are found, built partly of rough field-stones and partly of beams. The objects 
buried with the occupants belong mostly to the neolithic peried, and consist chiefly 
of stone weapons and tools, sume rode, but others tinely worked and polished. 
Some are of pure natural copper, which was beaten into shape cold with stone 
hammers, Besides these, and ornaments and pottery, an American specialty is 
found in the form of tobacco-pipes carved from atone, sume of which give interest- 
ing representations of men and animals; this seems to prove that tobacco also 
played a part in the American funeral rites of those times! 

The graves of the neolithic period not only indicate that mankind generally 
was endowed with the same gifts as regards the first principles of the art of build- 
ing, but they also afford us a glimpse of the mental life of that period of civilisation 
which at a toore or lesa distant period was spread over the whole earth. What is 
#0 characteristic is the affectionate care for the corpse, for whose protection no 
amount of labour and trouble appeared too great. We can have no doubt that this 
reverence wax based on a belief in the immortality of the soul,— a belief which we 
find also at the present day among the must backward and abandoned “ savages.” 
That the prehistoric men of the Stone Age held this belief is proved by the orna- 
ments, weapons, implements, and food that were placed in the grave with the 
dead for their use in the next world. Their burial custwums certainly express a 
kind of worship of the departed souls of their forefathers, which has played and 
still playa so important a part in the religious ideas of all primitive peuples, and is 
thus proved to be one of the oldest fundamental notions common to mankind, 


3. THE PERIODS OF DAWNING HISTORY 


Tue discovery of Drift Man, his distinction from Man of the later Stone Age, 
the investigation of the palwolithic and neolithic strata of culture of Europe and 
of the whole earth, and the scientific reconstruction of” the earliest forms of civili- 
sation based on these, are due salely to the natural-svience method of research. 
1t was only when the exact methods of paleontology and gevlogy had been brought 
to bear with all their rigour on the study of ancient Man by savants schooled in 
natural science, that solid results were obtained. On this sure foundation the 
acience uf history now continues building, and uses, even for the later epochs, so 
far as recorded information is not available, and to supplement it, the same methods 
of paleontology and natural science which were applied so successfully to the 
enrlicst stages of the evolution of mankind. 


1 For theae anil altiod questions see post, p. 208. 
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The first point is to collect the relies of the epochs of the evelunon of culture 
which follow on the later Stone Age, and to epearte them acounting to Revlaneal 
strata, uninfluenced by those alder preudehistone fancies by which the deepens 
of our historival knowledge ha» sv lon been hindered. Hy carefully AC Parating 
and tracing the earth's strata ull we come to thee that fumish remains of times 
recorded in hustery, it has been jenuble to establish amt a relative chronology of 
the so-called later prehistone periods of central Eurype, whow offshoots pan umm 
diately into recunted history. By digging, after the same methad of palauntolageal 
science, through stratum after stratum in the oklest centres of culture, especially int 
the Mediterranean countries, and by arraygng the products by «rita ~ umnBue 
enced by historical hypotheses — after the sume patural-science method of nseawh 
which has produced such remarkable results in central Eure, the most surprising, 
conformity in the evolution of culture in widely remote regions hin hewn down, 
Tt was found that in the Mediterranean counties, aud also in Eyy pt ond Baby Joma, 
forms of culture already belong te the Game of real lnstory which were hast mcoge 
nised in central Europe as prefimman yrohistene stages ef hitonenal stita, mt 
that it was possible alse to establish an absolute histuncal chronelagy for chose 
instead of the relative prebistonce one, 

Thus times which, as regards central Europe, were hitherto «mpped in prelie 
toric night, are enlightened by history Although, as regants central and northern 
Enrepe, we cannot name the peoples who were the bearers of forms of culture, 
and although we disdam to gave them a premature nemenelature of hypothetical 
names, yet their comditons of hfe and culture amd the paogresave development of 
these, in mamfold contact and intercourse with neighboutng and even far remote 
histone peoples and penuds, have nen from the darkness of Chowands of year, 
and their relaven in time (o the latter has been recognied, 

Thus prelustene Gmes have themclses become histor. The lustuncal ne- 
count of every single region has henceforth te began with the des option of the 
oldest. antiquities of the sal that tell of Man's halitatin, in ender Uherby to 
obtain the chronolyacal connection with the evelutien of the history of mankind 
generally. That is the ontological meth of histencal rescatch, 

The paleontology of Man has proved the Stone Age to be a gene) poumary 
stage of culture fur the whole human race. AR further general progres: in culture 
was affected by the discovery of the art of metal-working, - the extracion of the 
metals from their ores aud the casting and fonang of thera. The later aol latest 
epochs of culture are the Metal Agen, as opposed to the Stone Ages ft av not the 
use of metal in itself, but the g’ovementioned metullungeal arts, that form the 
criterion of the advance of cultu.e beyond the bounds of the Stone Age, Where, 
as in some yerta of Amenva, native copper was found in abundance, this red 
malleable mineral could probably be worked in the same way as stone, without 
any further progress necewanly developing therefrom. The same may apply to 
Meteuriron, which is maid to have been used for arniws, together with atone 
points, by American tribes who were wtherwise in the Age of Stone and but poorly 
civilised. 

In civilised lands it is chiefly metal<asting and the forging of the heated 
metal which have made it possible to produce beter weapons a! tools and more 
valuable ornaments, The worked metals are bret copper, then the alloy of copper 
and tin that bears the name of classica) bronze, and to these are avon pilded gold. 
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and — especially in districts rich in the metal, as in Spain—silver. Later on the 
extraction of iron from its ores and the forging of that metal are discovered. 

According to this course of metallurgical progress the first metal period is dis- 
tinguished as the Bronze Period, which is begun by a Copper Period lasting more 
or less lung in different places, The second or later metal period is the Iron 
Period, in which we are living at the present day. In the course of time, by 
gradually displacing irunze and copper from the rank of metals worked for 
weapons and tools, this Iron Age has developed to its present stage. 

1n central Europe the pile«lwellings in the lakes of western Switzerland again 
Present us with specially clear and uninterrupted series of illustrations of the 
progress of culture from the Stone Age to the Iron Age. Ending the Stone Age 
we find firat a period of transition, in which, while stone continued to be princi- 
pally employed, a few ornaments, weapons, and tools of metal hegan to he used. 
This metal is at first almost exclusively copper. with only very little bronze; iron 
is quite absent. Copper objects have been found in western Switzerland by Victor 
Gross, most extensively in Fenel’s Jake<lwelling station, which otherwise still 
Welongs to the Stone Age. The majority of these are «mall daggers, formed after 
the pattern of the Sint dagger; some already possess rivetings for fastening the 
blade to a handle. There are also chisel4 and pmall awls in hone handles, heads 
and small ornamental leaves, and hatchets of the form of the simplest stone 
hatcheta, with the edge hammered out and broadened. Much has proved the 
existence of a Copper Period corresponding to this description in the lake-iwelling 
in the Mond See in Austria, and in Hungary the remains of a Copper Period 
are particularly frequent. Paratle] cases also oeeur in many other parts of Europe, 
particularly, as Virchow has proved, in the Spanish Peninsula and in the Stone 
Age graves of Cujavia in Prussian Poland. These are the more important as they 
gre moat closely related to the conditions of culture discovered in the ancient 
strala of Hissarlik-Troy. Further unmistakable analogies occur with very ancient 
finds in Cyprus, and probably even with the oldest remains of Bahylouian culture 
hitherto known. Here, too, we may include the finds of copper in the Stune Age 
of Anverica. 

So that in the normal and complete evolution of culture there seems to be first 
a stratum of Copper as the connecting link between the Stone and Metal ages, and 
this must be missing in those regions in which progress from the Stone to the 
Metal cullure was only brought about at a relatively later period hy external 
influences, This applies not only to atl modern races in an Age of Stone, who 
obtained metal in recent times only through contact with European nations who 
had been living in the Iron Period for thousands of years, but, curiously enough, 
also to the greater part of Africa, where the use of iron was prevalent at a prebis- 
toric period. Just as the modern Stone races passed straight from the Stone Age 
into the moat highty developed Iron Age of the most advanced culture, so alsu the 
Stone stratum of central and south Africa is immediately overlaid by a stratum of 
Tron culture, which was brought there in ancient times, probably direct from Egypt. 
As there is in Egypt and throughout north Africa a regular development from the 

Bronze period to the complete Iron culture, curresponding to the progress 

of the Metal cultures of Europe and Asia, the point of time is thus chronologically 
fixed at which this important element of culture was transmitted to the blacks of 
central and south Africa. 
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In western Switzerland the transinon pened of Copper ie folloaed without a, 
gap in the development by the Bronze Pened proper, With the intreduetian of 
bronze all the conditions of hfe were more highly developed, in the sane of 
increased culture. With better tools the statea ef the Hrunge Age could be 
erected at a greater distance from the bank, often two hundred to thee hundred 
yands; the space they take up is also much greater The ales are net only better 
Preserve acconding ax the ume of then being driven in mer nearly appradles 
our own, but they are alo better worked, ane often square, and the pomts that 
are rammed into the lnke-bottom are better cut. The setelements of the Bronce 
Age often vover an area of several hundred square sands, and are nie longer com. 
paratively mean villages ay an the Stone Age, the pale settlements of the Rronze 
Age are well-organised market-tos ns and even founshing snl cues where a 
certain luxury already prevail. The products of then sidustey ate yaneed by that 
beauty and elegance of form chat only an advanced cvdisation Cau ciate 

Rtune, deerhorn, and bone have made way for bronze as werking ma 
are now only seldom used. Amber, which cecurted only here and ( 
lahedwellings of the st Agewis now found in abundan 
appar in the composition of artistically finished ornaments Amos these iret. 
alto sometimes occurs, although not yet as a working material, hut only ns 4 
precious metal for embellishing fine wotk, such as show and fanes wenpume ‘Th 
Petters productions shew a great advance on the often heayy aod bulky vessels of 
the Stone Age, and although the home-made arGele cannot aisal dhe cetamis 
of the classte pero of Greece and Tady, yet the pots and wise of Che Bronce 
Age of the Swiss lahedwellungs, in spite ot thei paratively sampde, band 
made forms, are none the Jess elegant mid giaeeful, The hominy, too, ne 
Tonger consists of dhe modest mad huts of the Stone Age, but af woolen dwell 
ings, large and solidly built. Then existence os proved by the number of acces 
of woud and beams Iying ene on another between the pales, mati of then as 
much as eleven vands in length The dwellings hind to be sparsons, ae they lind 
too serve ay shelter for beth man and dos demestie smimals, this te peed 
by the numerous remains of cows, pugs. gents, horses, stags calle ted iy thie 
rele-heds, Around the dwellings, on the pileswork, evened a lange open spare, 
serving asa pubhe place and tor certan kinds of wotk which: conld net be 
done inside the dwellings such as metal-casting on nceount uf the danger 
of fire, Metal woth —casting, hardening. forging, ete. was doubtless dime on 
the pileworks themsels es. numerous casting-moulils, melinig-pots, tnulten peta 
of bronze, and broken articles intended for vecasting, have been collected on the 
ate of the piledwelling itself. Vietor Gross, celebrated for his resear hes on 
the pilextwellings, was able to adentify casting-places in stations of the 
Bronze Age; here all the tools wed in metal-casting were found Tying together in 
a syace of only a few square sands. 

Generally speaking, the varivus lake-<iwelling stations of western Switzerland 
belonging to the Bronze Age do not extutut very chametenstie pecuhanties The 
general types are mostly the same, the style litle modited. But two stations, 
Morigen and Corcelettes, stand out as more recent than the rest of the gronp, iron 
objects having been found in them. 

An attempt has been made to detinguish a period of metal-casting and metal- 
forging in the Iake-<lwellings Gnns found, however, both hammersd and cast 
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articles without distinction in the lake-settlements of the Bronze Age that he 
examined, and in his opinion neither of these two kinds of metalworking repre- 
sents a real advance on the other in the technical process. Certain ornaments, and, 
generally speaking, al] light and fragile articles, were best produced by hammering, 
while the heavy and massive articles of use could be most easily obtained by cast- 
ing. The two processes were even frequently combined, an article being first cast 
and then worked with the hammer, an edge or ‘other finish being thus produced 
which casting could not give. 

As in the Stone Age, so also in the Bronze Age of central and northern 
Europe, the most important working-implement, which was, however, also used as 
& weapon, was the axe or celt. The most primitive forms of axes, like the above- 
Mentioned copper axes, still resemble the simple stone axes: like these, they have 
no special contrivance for fastening the handle. In more developed forms of 
axes such contrivances for fastening the handle appear first in the form of slight 
flanges, which become wider and wider; finally they develop into regular wings, 
which, by curving toward one another, develop into two almust closed, lateral 
remivauals on the upper side of the celt. In the hollow celts a simple socket 
for the handle was cast in the making; an additional means of fastening the 
handle was provided in a loop, which also occurs on winged celts. Besides the 
celt, or axe-blade, broad and narrow chisels of bronze uccur in varivus forms for 
working wood. 

A second chief type of instrument is the one-edged bronze knife with elegantly 
curved back and a handletongue. There were further cutting-implements in the 
form of bronze vickles, and pierving-implements in the form of eyed needles, rew- 
ing-needles, borers, and awls; punches for ornamenting metal surfaces have also 
been found. The regular bronze weapons that were used were swords, daggers, 
lance-heads, and arrow-heads. The blades of the bronze swords are double-edged 
and generally imitate the shape of a willow leaf on a large scale ; their omamenta- 
tion consists of raised lines or threads running parallel along the direction of the 
edge. The Dbiades are generally cast by themeelves, either with or without a 
handle-tongue, and then fastened on the handle with rivets; the handles and 
handle-tongues are of various forms, by which different types of sword are distin~ 
guished. On the hilt of a sword found in a lake-dwelling in western Switzer- 
land was a vow of circular grooves, skilfully inlaid with small iron plates, so that 
here irom appears as an ornamental metal. But the sword is also the first weapon 
for which iron as the material was employed in the lake<lwellings One of the 
pwonls found by Gross has a blade of iron and a hilt of bronze, in which 
fine plates of iron are likewise inlaid. The shape of the sword is exactly the 
same as that of the bronze swords; the same raised thread-lines ornament the 
willow-leaf blade. 1ts material is steel, tu which a good edge could be given: 
the thread-lines decorating the hilt were done with the graver after the smith’s 
work was finished. The most important of the bronze ornaments are the large 
pins and the heavy bracelets and ankleta. Fibule are absent. 

The manner in which iron was found in the lake-~iwellings, as mentioned 
above, shows the gradual development of a period of transition between a Bronze 
and an Iron Age. In spite of the difference in the material which the lake- 
wellers used for making their weapons and tools in the periods of transition, 
they still imitated the old forms received from their forefathers. Just as the 
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first metal axes of copper are copies of the stone axes, also, when iten bre 
became known, were weapons made of thie metal which correcponded in form to 
the bronze weapons that had hitherto been uscd, 

The lakextwellings of western Switzerland gave us una geugmaphivally «mall 
space, the picture uf a steadily progressing deselopnient of culture from the moat 
Primitive Stone Age, which, with the celebrated Inkeatwelling-like tid of the 
matured Iron Age ucar La Tne, beings us down to the ame of Cesare conquest of 
Gaul, or, as it is called, the La Tene Penod. The pened of transition from the 
Bronze to the Iron Age in the Swiss Inkeaiwellings, an excellent (ype uf wld 
seen in the iron swont formed hke the bronze swonts, belongs to Chat gren¢ and 
widespread group of culture which wn central Eanepe as torment the Hallstatt Perad, 
after une of the earliest and best-known fuds on Lake Hallstatt, 

The Bronze Pertod was frst prived to have been a complete form of cultan 
in the north of Europe, —in north Germany and Scandinavia We have new sue 
cveded in establishing the fact that at was al prelims stage ot the fon Ages an 
locally original development, sn all a1 vents of cnlte Tt very semmrh 
able that the civilised states of the New Worhd also employed only copper and 
bronze as working metals Thus the Peravians did not knew aren any mere than 
the other American peoples until they came in contact with European aflucnees 
Besides copper and bronze they had tim and lead, gold aad sther The Merwin 
bronzes conta stber to the extent of five to ten per cent. There are aes or 
celts of bronze sumiar to the rudest of the fist European begumoings in inetal, cor 
responding in form te the simple stane axes Many of the other fortis of weapons 
and implements familar in the Brove Age of the Old Werkl were abe muute of 
bronze or copper in Amenca: seminar knives with a handhe in the snide 
Tance-heads aml arow-heids, swords, war clubs ihe morning stars, ete AL the 
same time weapons and implements of stone stall remained in ie 

Tn the Old World progtess bes end ve cevers where due to non 

Nearly the whole inventory of weapons, implements, ete, of the tie bron 
Age, or the period of Gransation frum the exclusive use ef brane bo that of ston ine 
a working metal, has already been found an the celebrated ce o 
statt, on Lake Hallstatt, in the Salzhammengut, in Austra, 10 th 
that have been opened the Tuas after Chis find, as we have mention 
corresponding group of culture in central Europe is termed the Hallstatt Period 
The objects found are highly charsctenstir. 

Only isvlated stone implements occurred here. The weapons are partly of 
bronze and partly of iron, the iron ones already predominating in number. Hut 
at the same time they often exhibit — the «wont experially — in the most marked 
manner the forms characteristic of the bronze weapons of varlut peruxds. The 
typical Hallstatt swords are distinguished by broad, heavy blades with their peants 
cut off slantingly. The hilts terminate in large pommels, and on the blade, 
below the hilt-joint, lateral incisions may be nutived. Daggers are al fre- 
quent, the blade being almost always of iron and the handle of bron. 
of the swords are in sheaths of chased bronze plate wit i 
chapes, One-edged daggers aloo occur, others are in the form of small swords, 
Further we notice small bronze axes, which can scarcely have served ay weapotin 
or tools, but probably unly as symbols of such. Axes or velts are very sumetous, 
especially a flat iron form, without flanges, but with two lateral stop-ridges where 
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the blade rests on the handle; the chisels also are mostly of iron, The same 
applies to the lance-heads, which are of iron with few exceptions. Knives occurred 
in very large numbers; these were chiefly iron, but had still the curved blade 
common to bronze knives. Peculiar to Hallstatt culture are large iron chopping- 
knives with a thick, broad, rather curved, one-edged blade and generally with an 
iron handle; they are of considerable size and may be compared to smal] swords, 

Among the omaments, the splendid bronze girdle-plates, richly embellished 
with chasing or repoussé work, are chiefly conspicuous. These seem to have been 
fastened on leather or cloth. They were closed by means of a hook; strap-buckles 
not being known. Bronze plates with chased or embossed decoration, and repre- 
sentations of figures, seem indeed ty play au important part among the ornaments 
of this period, as also do chains, etc., with rattle-plates. Bracelets are numer- 
ous; some are manufactured hollow by the bending together of bronze plate, others 
are caxt solid. The underlying motive in the latter is often a string threaded 
with beads or balla, But the balls frequently become half-balls, often large, but 
vovasionally vo small and close together that they are converted into cruss-ribs. 
Instead of the straight pins of various forms that were used in the Bronze Period 
for fastening garments, fibula or safety-pins now occur for this purpose and as 
ornaments, and are of two chief forms, — spectacle-spiral fibule and bow fibuke. 
The latter expecially exhibit a great variety uf modifications; for example, simple 
bow ftiluhe, boat tibulw, snake fibule, drum fibule, crossbow fibule, etc. Large and 
small bronze vessels are numerous, sume in bucket form (situla’) with one or 
several handles, others cylindrical cross-ribbed cists; but there were also vases and 
bottles, cup-shaped vessels, bowls, flat dishes, etc. These vessels are all made of 
hammered bronze plate, not a single une Leing cast, as is so frequently the case 
with the fine bronze vessels of the northern Bronze Age. The Hallstatt bronze 
vessels consist of several sheets of metal, which are bent and riveted together with 
great skill. The clay vessels, — urns, vaser, cups, bowls,— often very elegant in 
form ond of tine smoothed clay, are still always worked with the free hand; some 
are blackened with graphite, and @ few are painted in colour. The ornaments — 
lines, circles, and figures — are imprinted, or put on with colour, 

The whole picture affuried us by the finds of the Hallstatt Period of central 
Europe shows a highly developed culture with a pronounced partiality for splen- 
dour and outward show, supported by technical skill and highly developed industry. 
There are also unmistakable signs of an extensive intercourse with peoples far and 
near. For instance, even the ivory occurring on sword-hilts in the Hallstatt 
vemetery points to the South, not to mention glass vessels and shells frum the 
Mediterranean; and the fact of amber being so much in evidence betrays the 
North, Some of the representations of figures on embossed bronze plates come 
from the East; for instance, the finely drawn winged animals un the lid of a 
situa ; on others — for instance, on a situla belonging to Hallstatt culture, found 
near Watech, in Austria — processions, etc., of human figures are represented whore 
counterparts we find in Greece and Italy. The same is the case with the animal 
figures of bronze and clay, comprising oxen and cows with curved horns, horses 
and riders, and birds, some of which are unmistakably meant to represent doves, 
and others, from their broad beaks, ducks or swans. 

Furtwiingler’s standard publications on the small bronzes yielded by the excava- 
tions at Olympia show us that the oldest votive offerings that can be found 
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there belorg to the sphere of culture of the early Iron Age, first known in 
central Europe,—the Hallstatt Penod. The differences that occur are in the 
tain only special local develoyments of the same general type. The weapons 
of the earhest tumes of 01) mpa farmshed by the nude were: bronze svonla with 
broad tangs," lance-heads and arrow -heads? (rome of the latter barbed *), poleaxea, 
double axes, and ginile-plates,' curases, and greaves with hneal and figured urna- 
ment, beth corresponding tu the Hallstatt forms of central Europe. Some of the 
decorated plates are also diadems for the head and ormiments for other parte of 
the body. Hanging ornaments of vanous hinds, such os rattle-glates and wheel-hhe 
pendants, and pins, pincers, and combs, have also been found, ner are other arti- 
cles of toilet wanting There are innumerable wide anual figures (votive) of 
bronze, some cast, others cut from plate, and also seme made of ciay, such as 
correspond everywhere to the Hallstatt type The same apphes to the nig 
omaments, which we fund in the form of bracelets, nechlets, etc. But the must 
chametenstic are the hhule$ whose mumbers and style nest strung]y charactense 
the Hallstatt sphere of culture = The form that occurs with special frequency at 
Qympia is the snake fbula im vaneus modihcations® but there are also sample 
bow fbule, semiurcular fibula, boat-hbula, lee h-hbule, and the spectacle-spral, 
hbule so typical of the Hallstatt cemetery itself? The bronze vessels conespand 
to those of the Hallstatt Period, not xo much in form, which shows traces of local 
influences, a» in technique and ormamentation 

The chef difference between Olyanjna and the Hallstatt tinds of central Europe 
as visible in the Onental influences, which, as was to be expected from the former's 
ponuon, are far more eatensive and pronounced here than at Hallstate atself. 
There, tov, we were able to tree Oriental influences, but at Olympia they appear 
w abundance, and form, besides the abjerts of Lutopean-Citeek style, — ins Butt- 
wangler has called the Hallstatt style of Olymyia,—a second large group of an 
Onentalieeh character The ornamentation im partoular determines the Onen- 
tal natwe of the style winged gots and othar winged by buds, some formed 
more hhe men, others more hhe anunals; double creatures remindiyg one of 
double beasts of heraldry , and hons, sphinxes, and bulls | Among the ornamental 
figures at Olympiw there were, as m the Hallstatt finds of central Emope und 
northern Italy, representations fiom daily hfe, and hunting and battle senes, wath 
combats between men and beasts One bronze curass there 1s a figure«nnament 
representing Apollo with the Muses approached by three men im worship* ‘The 
whole of th» hind of representation couesponds im a great degree tu the groups 
of figures on the bronze plates and satuda of the Hallstatt Penod, 

With these discovenes the Hallstatt Period 1s removed fiom yre-hstory and 
linked on to history The same conditions of culture that we meet with m that eaily 
historic penod 1m Cireece appear widespread as a contemporary epoch an the lands 
of the Mediterranean and in central Europe The civilived life of the barbanans 
proves to be built on the same elements as that of the Hellenes. 

One place has also already been found and most completely investigated after 
the method of paleontological research, with all the help afforded by ar hao- 
logical and histoncal science, where, in overlying geclogual strata, the evidences 
have been found of a progressive development of culture from the end of the 
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Stone Age down to the brilliant days of Greco-Roman history. There the 
chronological connection has been obtained, not only for the metal periods, but 
also for the end of the neolithic period. This most important place is Troy, the 
citadel-hill of Hisearlik, by the excavation of which Heinrich Schliemann has won 
immortal fame. Schliemann’s excavations, supplemented and completed in deci- 
sive manner by Durpfeld, have brought about the most important advancement of 
the history of mankind that our century can show. ‘Virchow’s name is inseparably 
associated with Schliemann’a Furtwiingler, in his account, based on personal 
observation, of the results of the excavations at Troy, has accomplished the great 
service of exactly determining the chronological connections of the prehistoric 
with the historic epochs, and thereby linking the former to history. Says 
Furtwtngler : 

“On the spot on which tradition placed Homeric Troy, there really has stood 
stately citadel, which was contemporaneous with the golden age of Mycenm, the epoch 
of the Agamemnon of legend, and was intimately related to Mycenman culture, and 
which at the same time corresponds most exactly to the idea of Troy underlying the 
wld epic,” 

The citadel-hill of Troy (Hissarlik) terminates a ridge of heights which 
stretches westward from Mount Ida, almost parallel to the Heliespont, and slopes 
steeply into the Trojan plain or the valley of the Scamander. The natural hill 
itself is not very high, but it was overlaid by enormous layers of ruins of buildings 
and walls, whereby it haa not only been considerably increased in height, but 
also in breadth. Stratum after stratum lies one upon the other like the leaves of 
a bud, 40 that the history of the habitation of this venerable place from the 
must ancient times can be read from these strata, which have heen opened up by 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld, as from the leaves of a book. The original ground of 
the hill-plateau now lies sume sixty feet above the plain, but the latter may have 
been raised something like sixteen to twenty feet hy alluvial deposita since the 
Trojan War. The whole stratum of ruins lying on the original ground of the hill, 
which Schliemann opened up, amounts to about fifty-two and a half feet. 
Schliemann distinguished seven or eight different layers or strata, corresponding to 
gs many towns which were successively built ou this bill, one on the ruins of 
the other. 

The lowest stratum, lying immediately on the original ground, belongs, accurd- 
ingly, 10 the oldest or first town on the citadel-hill of Troy. Furtwiingler says: 


“ By moderate computation thia settlement must belong to the first half of the third 
millennium before Christ, but it may very well date back even to the fourth millennium. 
‘The inhabitants already used copper implements in addition to atone ones! Their whole 
culture ia most closely connected with that which prevailed in central Europe during the 
Copper Poriod. Clay vessels of the Copper Period from Lake Mond, in Austria, agree 
completely with those of the first Trojan town. Troy represents only an offsboot of central 
European culture, and its inhabitants were in all probability of European origin.” 


‘We have already learned that the Copper Period is the end of the neolithic 
period and the beginning of the Metal Age. In the first Trojan town there is still 
extraordinarily little metal used, a ms a a rar 
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of stone, of the familiar central European types and of the same materials, among 
which nephrite is particularly frequent. (ther materials are serpentine, dionte, 

yrs, hematite, flint, ete. The forms of these implements correspond entirely 
of the later Stone Age of Europe? The character of the ceramics alu 
coufurms in many respects, according to Virchuw, to that of the European Sten 
Age; and the Stone Age finds at Butane, in Bosma, and similar ones in Transy]- 
vanis, seem especially to offer close analogies, It would be a highly important step 
towand connecting history with the neohthie penod of the tet town could be even. 
more cloely investigated, and perhaps more sharply divided from that second 
etratum which lies between it and the stratum dewnbed by Schbemann as the 
second or burnt city, and which Schliemann afverwanl separated into (wo struta, 
corresponding to two towns, Perhaps the metal comes only from the second ot 
higher stratum under the burnt city. In that cuse the eldest would belong purely 
to the Stone Age. The cerawies would not contradict this, Furtwiingler continue 

















High above the first town, on a deep layer uf débris, in the level surface of the 
accond town, which must at least be dated back to the second half of the thind mallenniam 
Defore Christ, It was the first period of Troy's glory. Mighty walla protected the 
citadel, Three different buslding periods may be diatinguiched. The walle were brought 
out a long way and strengthened, and magnificent new gates were built, During the thied 
penod of this second city a prince fond of splendour had the old narrow gateway replaced 
Uy maguiticent propylea and a large hall-erection with @ vestibule, A great conflagration 
Gestroyed his citadel, A treasure was found by Schhemaun—he enlled it, Priat 
treasure — in the upper part of the eitadel-wall, wlich was made of slraw-brcks, The 
toola of the wcond city are still partly of stone, but ala partly of bronze, ev that they 
alroady belong to the Bronze Age.” 








The generat character of culture is, aceording to Furtwangler, «all ewentially 
central European. And yet many an imdividuahty has developed, atut the infius 
ence of the great Asiatie (Baby loman) culture is every where apparent, although at 
does not go very deep. To this influence our suthonts chietly attobutes the occurs 
rence of a few pots turned on the wheel, especially flat dishes, for the potters 
wheel was stall quite unknown at that time im Europe, and even at a post 40 far 
advanced toward the East as Cyprus, while in Eyy pt and Babylonia at had been un 
use from the earliest times. In this period also Troy inclines more to ventral 
Europe as ils centre of gravity, but remains far behind the pecuhar dey 
that bronze work attained there; in the metal tools nu advance is made 
forms of the Copper Perio Jute any close relation with Cyprus st does nat come , 
only the basis of their culture is common to beth. But this bons had a wide 
range, rehes from German districts bemg often more ¢losely telated te the Trojan 
ones than are those from (ypros, 











“The brilliant periad of the second city is followed by a long periatl of decline for Troy. 
Ruins are piled upon muna, walla rive upon walls, Int each poorer than the others, no 
new citadel-walla, no gates, uo palaces belong to this period, an whieh three strata - the 
third, fourth, and fifth towna—are dhatinguished. ‘The first half of the second millennium 
before Christ must at least be regarded ax the time of thix deposit. ‘The 
evidently remained the same, and thrie culture in that of the seeond city. Rul no pro- 
gress was mode; nothing but stagnation, the same forms of vemela rontiune to be made, 
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the same decorated whorls, Naturally no active intercourse with abroad could develop in 
this period. And yet this was the time wheu an active civilised life began to develop on 
the islands of the Aigean Sea and on the east coast of Greece, which was to bloom in all 
ite aplendout in the following period. ‘Lo this time the finds at Thera belong, where the 
pottery, all turned on the wheel, ia already painted with « so-called varuish-colour which 
shites like metal, and in which planta, flowers, and animale are treated in quite s new 
and promising naturalistic style hitherto unheard of in Europe. In Cyprus, too, the 
decoration of pottery developed exceedingly in wealth and variety in thie period of the 
Bronze Age. ‘Troy, on the other hand, is poor and degenerate. 

“Tut a new period of prosperity arrived for Troy too; this is the sixth town. Rich 
and powerful prineos again ruled in this citadel, They enlarged it far beyond ita former 
compass. They built strong new walls,— the old ones hed long since sunk in reins,— 
not of smal! stoncs and straw-bricks as before, but of large smooth blocks, and gates and 
turreta, ‘They did not have the sloping mound of ruins levelled, as the lords of the second 
city had done; they let the new buildings rise in terraces on the ruina of the old; stately 
mansions with wide, deep halle covered the acropolis. Constant intercourse existed with 
the princes of Greece who at that time — the second half of the second millennium before 
Chrivt — built their citadeln with cyclopean walls, The ‘frojans employed the same 
peculiar, constantly recurring small projections in their walls that we find in a Myconman 
tawn on Lake Copais in Bwotia. And, above all, the Trojans now provided themeclves 
with those beautiful vessels painted with shining colour that characterise Mycenzun 
culture in Greece, and whoso natura) style hod so wonderfully developed there on 
the busia of the attempts that we found at Thera In Troy these things caused some 
imitation,’ but the results remsined far behind the originals, The living, imaginative 
conception of the natural was closed to the Trojan; the home-made pottery kept, on the 
whole, to ite unpainted vessely, although these were now almost entirely made on the 
wheel, 

“Yet what chiefly interests us ia the historical. The sixth town, too, was euddenly 
given up, destroyed, and burnt, What follows it are again only poor settlements, Its 
destruction must have taken place about the end of the Mycemman epoch of culture, The 
seventh town, which is built immediately on the ruins of the sixth, shows, olready, other 
‘and later culture. It had long been suspected that a historical kernel was concealed in 
the legend of Troy now we have the wonumental confirmation. ‘There really was 
a Troy, which was strong and great at the same time as the rulers of Mycene, rich in 
gold and tronmre, held away in Greece. And that ‘Troy was destroyed — we may now 
anfoly affirm, from this agreement between relics anid legen — hy Greek princes of the 
Mycenzan epoch, whom the legend calls Agameumon and his men.” 





The seventh and eighth towns, built soon after the destruction of the sixth, 
show an interruption in the intercourse with Greece. There the Mycenwan periud 
was broken by the displacement of peoples known as the Dorie migration, and that 
rich civilised life was replaced by a relapse into the semi-barbaric conditions of the 
North. In Troy, too, we perceive a period of decline, “a relapse into a stage long 
since past; black hand-made veasels, which in their form and decoration are strik- 
ingly like the home-made pots usual in Italy, especially Etruria and Latium, in the 
first part of the first millennium before Christ.” Finally, the seventh town also 
furnishes inferior imported Greek vases with painting, but not cuming from Greece 
itaelf, but from the coast of Asia Minor, where Greeks had settled in connection 
with the Doric migration, *The Zolic colonisation of Troas brought lium no 
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.  Mher places rose, Troy remaned a miserable village. In the 
fed none the ar elear. over Troy. What Alexander intended, Ly ama- 
~wus cared out, he restores [hum to the place of a real ely with new wally, 
and ereets 9 magnihvent temple to Athene on the top of the acropoly ... Yet 
Artistic creation came fo no teal perfeccon. Tt was only when the great men of 
Rome, mindful of their Trojan ancestor, began to interest theinselyen in the place, 
that new hfe bloumed on Troy = runs.” 

Thus the geologeal-archeologval metho relates history, merely rely ge upon 
the monuments of the ser), without: requing g watten evidences Preshistery has 
here attained its end, it has beewe history 
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AMERICA 
By PROF. KONRAD HAEBLER 


1, THE PRIMITIVE RACES OF AMERICA 


at Grvbma 


HE problem how the first men may have come to Amenca has always 
given much food for reflection to both Jearned and unleamd Many 
could not imagine that a continent should east with countless different 
laces for whom no place could be found m the genealogy of Genesis, 

and for want of o better way out of the dithculty they assumed that the snhalntants 
of Ametica were the descendants of the ten lost tibes of Istmel This naive 
assumption did duect service to science itself, by offering occasion to some intelli- 
gent observers to go Choroughly into the manners and customs of the American 
Jndwns, in the hope of discovering analogies which might serve them as proofs 

A second hy pothesis regarding the ongin of the Amencansy has recenved a far 
mote screntie Colourmyg. The fabulous island-woild of the western ucean, the 
oldest evidence of which 3s the mythical Adantis of Plato's Time us exercised an 
anduect influence on the discovers of the New World, in so far as even Columbus 
was under the spell of behef init] Whether it was based on any historic ot pre- 
histone fact hat not hitherto been proved But men of suenee are not wanting 
who answer thiy question in the afhimatye, and who seem a lind-budge over the 
Atlante Ocean (he way by which the first men came to the Amencan continent 
Th oas trne that modern research no longer takes up se nanve a position on us 
question as the old Spaniant who therewith attnbuted to the Indians a Celubenan 
organ The sinking of a contment between Europe and Amenca in an age when 
out port of the enth was inhaluted by peoples whose tmces are still to be found 
mint many case have left some signs winch could not have esaped the advanced 
aveshgation of the earths surface The attempt te trace Ure vuthnes of thie 
continent from che cliffs and shoals of the Adantue Ocean 1 also worthless tnfling. 
On the other hand geologasts of note beheve that they ean prove that the northern 
part of the Adana Ovean was not alwass covered by water, and they think it was 
by this way that man came fiom the Old World to che New im omes when the 
chmatic conditions of our part of the globe were still camaderably different from 
those of history 

Finalls, stall a third by pothesis exsts for the population of Amenca — It would 
be the amplest of all. did net the same science which adnuts the pownbility of a 
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North Atlantic land-briige having existed, dispute the same powabihty fer tas 
Nowhere dv the continents vf the Oki and New Werkl approach nearer to one 
another than in the northwest of .imerca, where Bering Strat separates them 
by only a narrow arm of wate, and the Aleuvan Islands also make it pewuble for 
a navigator provided with but the most pnimtive appliances to cuss frans one to 
the other At all times vewels of the inhabnants of the Asiatic coasts have occas 
sionally been tossed by wind and weather as far as the shores of Alaska, and that 
an domigraben tovk place in this abrecuien ever in histori times a almost acer 
tainty The resemblame of the American aborges to Mongolian peoples, and 
the amulanty of certain ethnologial peculianues of ames of the Paate States of 
Amenca to there of the enalised nations of Asia, have long brought Unie hy poth- 
eos many adherents Sume, indeed, would tun diect 
between the Chinese and Ameria un the accounts of the land of bueschan, and 
on the strength of this weuld boklly clamm the Actec ciilsation to have been 
an offshoot of the Chinese Ht iy true that such imferences have not been 
able to stand the test of stnct exammnation In the ages which we could con 
net with even the earhest Chinese epochs, Amenca was centamly not populatad 
by this means, and of the gevlogets aie night who assert that dhe far Newth- 
west did not mse ftom the waves of the Paate Ocean (which once flowed with 
a boundless expanse to the North Pole) untill after the glacial penod, then dhe 
fist anhabitants of Ameria certainly did not get there in this way, for by tie 
tame the bones of many generations were abendy bleaching on the sel of the 
New World 

Since it has been proved that the human race on Amencan sat can be traced 
Dach te the same pencals of the eatths history asin che Gd World, the question, 
whence the fist men came there has lost much of its rmpertance Tt 38 true that 
the cradle of the human iace can bardly have been im Aienia, te cate only one 
objection, the anthropod apes, which are indispensable to the theory of evolutie ns 
as the connecting honk between the ammal weld and man, have at v0 t hon 
nauve there, any more than they ate today, as the fowl finds in all American 
e\cavations have proved But if the first men came over dung ponods in which 
the distribution ef land and water on the earths surface was still quite diftcrent 
from that shown by histurs, then geologs will one dav at least, be able to gave an 
answer to our question Yet even thie negative reais of unqualified scientitie 
importance, for it pats all these in Che wrong who pretend to see in the custome of 
the aavage and civibsed races of America the influences of certain ethnogragl 
units fanubar to our weas Tf the fit man made his home mn Ametia at the 
ume when bis fellow in the Old World sail saed with the beaste in gnawing the 
bones of the game he had hulled, and sf a hollow an the hills was the only shelter 
he huew, the dispute as to whether the Qvuilsations ef Ameria are to be triced lo 
Aryan or Semitic influences mas be given up as adie kor thes much at feast oe 
refutably proved by the palrontolege and histor of the New World,—that its 
development from the ames of the mammoth to its diwosery by Christopher 
Columbus waa continuous and was net influenced from without 

Amenca 35 alw highly interesting to the student of the early history of the 
human race, as well as to the geologist, in that 1 preserved the watnesses of a pant 
«f which we hod in the Old World only acanty and often obliterated traces until 6 
later time. This later ume did not, at 25 true, pesness euch a leveloped methed of 
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research aa the present day, but in its accounts, and in the memorials that it 
handed down to posterity, it has consigned to us far richer material for research 
than has the (ld World, and has given us information of events and conditions in 
the early history of Man which we should otherwise seek in vain. Even the most 
highly civilised races of America were only at the beginning of the Copper Age 
when they were discovered, while most of the inhabitants of the New World still 
lived entirely in the Age of Stone. 

Americans once asserted that they had dug human bones out of strata of the 
Tertiary period; but, like those who had made similar assertiqns regarding finds in 
the Old World, they failed to give scientific proof. On the other hand human 
relics have coine to light there, as they have here, that belong to the interglacial 
period; nor are such relics, although naturally not very numerous, limited to a 
small area, but are found both in the mountainous regions of California and in the 
vast plains uf the Argentine pampes. In America, too, Man was the contemporary 
of the mammoth and other ancient gigantic species of animals, and at a later but 
stil) prehistoric period the New World even had a population which in places was 
foirly cousiderable, This is evident from the considerable number and unusual 
size of the refuve-accumulations of prehistoric Man that are known by the name 
of “kitchen-middens.” | These refuse-mounds exist in North and South America, on 
the shores of the ocean, on the inland seas, and on the banka of the great rivers, 
and, besides their scientific name, are called “shell-mounds” in the north and 
“sambaquis” in the south. They consist of accumulations of the inedible parts of 
fish and other aquatica, especially shellfish, and naturally contain among this 
refuse fragments of objects that were used by the men who inhabited their sites. 
‘That thexe objecta belong chiefly to the earliest human culture, the peleolithic, 
was tu be anticipated, but it must not be forgotten that refuse-mounds are alav 
met with, expecially in South America, which belong not only to the neolithic 
period, beyond which the wiki Indian of eastern South America has never 
advanced, but even with certainty to historic times 

What munber of people and what time it may have taken to throw up these 
mounds, whieh are often hundreds of feet long and of considerable height, we have 
as yet no reliable means of determining. Hut il can scarcely be assumed that 
they were formed very slowly, for otherwise the action of the elements, espe- 
cially on the seaceasts, would scarcely have ever allowed accumulations to be made 
which have stood the test of thousands of years, We are therefore undoubtedly 
jutifed in concluding, from the large extent and wide distribution of these 
mounds, that large areas of the continent were thickly populated even in pre- 
historic times. This fact must especially be kept in view, in order to estimate 
at their proper value the hypotheses regarding the civilising influences of the 
peoples of the Olt World on those of the New; for if, in times when even Asia 
and Europe still possessed an exclusively uncivilised population, America was 
already inhabited by Man in exactly the same manner, then, considering the 
geographical conditions uf the continent, foreign influences can only be called in 
tw account for culture phenomena when the supposition of independent develop- 
ment is insufficiently strong. 

If we now view the American continent in its entirety on its appearance in 
historic times, it affords us surprising confirmation of the extraordinary influence of 
geographical position on the development of human culture, The cumparatively 
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narrow strip of coast which accompames the mountam-chain of the Condilleras — 
the hackbone of Amenca, as it has been agmibcantly called — at its weatern foot, 
with the terraces in which these mountains rapidly nve to considemble height, was 
almost m its whole extent, from Alaska down to Chih, the seat of cuileed ard 
haif-civihsed races, at any rate ther degree of civilsation was far above the level 
“of that of the population uf the vast plains and extensive Jowsands through whieh, 
east of the Cordilleras, the mighuest nvers of the earth rell ther waters to the 
sea. Here lay the two great centres of cuvrheation of Perm and Mexiwo, the latter 
of which, at 1s true, spanned the Amencan continent from ocean to veean neat 
its narrowest part. In the enormous regions east of the Condilleray which proh- 
ably form three-fourths of the whole area of the continent, Man was stall, at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, in a primitive stage of civiliation North 
Amenca showed him then at best as begining to rise from hus state of " natural 
Man,” whereas in the Southern continent no traves of thas are to be adhscoverad 
The clever paradox that hunger t» the father of all progress, because it forces Man 
to fyht with his surroundings, has probably nowhere been more strikingly con 
firmed than in South Amenca = The Peruvian of the mountains, for example, on a 
ant from which he wrung his hving by enengetue toil, created one of (he most 
ingemously orgamsed of bodies pohuc in the world’s history, while bis casteun 
neighbour, revelling in the luaunant wealth of tropeal nature, roved about in a 
condition which did not even bang before his mand the principal difference between 
man and beast It is true that natue held the Inchan back, heeyang ham at the 
lowest stage of civihsation, not only through ats bounteous gilts, but also hy rem n 
of other and less benehe ent influences On the vast plains which accompany (he 
great rivers far along then upper courses, nature denied to Man even a permncat 
abode, one of the most necessary conditions for the development af progrese in 
culture. The floods which tecurted penodically, placing areas of many square 
mules under water for weeh+ and months, compelled the Indhan— whe had to 
binkl tus hut close to the hanks of the rivers on account of the fish that gave hut 
food — regularly to abandon lus dwelling and leave it to destruction It as ne 
wonder that he became an indefatigable swimmer, an excellent boatman, and an 
expert hsherman, but tis mind became as little nwo rated a4 bis body wath the sal 
he live on, and the water that washed away lis hght hut effaced also from his 
sund any remembrance of the past. 

Historical research was for a long time helpless as regards these primitive races 
Attempts were hrst made to pick out from the endless maw of mees and tntws 
the givens that were more or les closely related to one another, but even these 
attempts encountes. } the greatest obstacles The outward appearance of the 
abongines, their complexion, and the form of their shulls and bedies, were first 
tried as distinctive marks, But it proved that 1ices of different complexions 
exhibited undoulted signs of relauonship, whereas the same complexion and figure 
were repeated in races that were not related at all, and the shull-mensurements 
often gave every gradation from the dolichocephahe to the brachycephale among 
the individuals of a single small tnbe. Nor did ethnological pecuhanties prove 
much more useful than anthropological charactersstica. The wild Inchan proved 
to be m 8 much greater degree the child of bis surroundings than the chikd of his 
race; and the same tribe that had had its pecuhar methods of clothing, arranging 
its houses, and burying its dead m the hill country, adopted under other conditions, 
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in another place, the more suitable manners and customs of its new neighbours. 
‘Thus these characteristics also, although in some cases of no little importance, 
were not sufficient for making e classification out of the chacs of tribes, 

The only guide that has hitherto proved at all reliable is the linguistic one. 

On the bases that we obtain with its sid is founded, almost exclusively as regards 
South America, the little we know of the history of these races, or rather the little 
we know in the way of facts. The uncivilised Indian knows nothing of the 
history of his tribe. He rarely knows more than the names—and perhaps, in 
the country not subject to floods, the dwellings —~ of his father and grandfather. 
After a few generations the knowledge of long migrations fades away into a dim 
tradition, and in his legends the overgrowth of mythological fantasies completely 
stifles clear historical recollection. This alsv explains how the Indian's habits 
eo easily changed under the influence of new surroundings. Language alone 
followed this process of transformation comparatively slowly, and cuntained 
elements of persistency which asserted themselves more lastingly amid all change. 
It, ton, was not entirely spared. Otherwiee it would be scarcely conceivable how 
the New World came tu form for itself almost as many idioms as have all the 
other continents put together. There were two forces in particular which also 
exercised on it their transforming influence, — isolation and mixture, The Indian 
possesses in a curiously marked degree the sense of independence. Even the 
fumily ties are looser among most Indian tribes than elsewhere, and beyond kin- 
ship and the closest clan relationship the uncivilised Indians, with few exceptions, 
never attained any great degree of unity. This is partly the consequence of their 
tule of life: a nomadic existence supported on the bounty of nature allows of no 
large assemblage of people, and necessitates a continual search for new districts 
not yet visited by others, ut if the races of one tongue were thus split up into 
small groups, each of which for generations kept to itself or had intercourse only 
with tribes speaking other tongues, the idioms must necersarily have become difler- 
entinted one from another, 

Hut far more importance must he attached to the influence exercixed hy mixture 
on the languages of the Indians. It will sekdom have resulted from peaceable 
intereourse, The Indian in bis vatural state, while looking on the beasts of the 
forest almost ay his equals, considered every strange man, on the other hand, 
much as game, and every man was etrange to him who was net af his clan. This 
explains that war of “all against all” that existed among moet of the Indian tribes, 
Whether we have to regard his same conception a» accounting for the anthro- 
yophagy which seems at times to have existed throughout the whole At.ocan 
continent, from ove end to the other, may perhaps be disputed, In any case the 
Indian pursued hie human enemy with the same unmercifulness as he pursued his 
worst enemies in the animal world, and his war was, as far ax the male portion of 
the hostile tribe was concerned, a war of annihilation. But he behaved otherwise 
toward the women, In the restless life of the nomadic Indian a great share of the 
daily toil and care fell to the female sex, and the Indian knew well how to 
appreciate the faithful services of his women. Sv, when he succeeded in captur- 
ing the women of a hostile tribe in battle, it was only rarely that he wresked his 
wrath on them; far oftener he saw in them a welcome addition to the hands that 
Provided for his bodily well-being. It is clear that these strange women who 
were adopted into the tribe must also have exercised an influence for change upon 
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it under certain circumstances, especially if such adoptions happened repeatedly. 
It must often have come to pass that a tribe whose outwand circumatances were 
favourable rapidly increased, so that at last all its members could no longer find 
room within its circle. It was then naturally the youngest: members — those in 
the first stage of manhood~— whom the uneusy preseure fit affected, and who 
Must have first migrated. Only a few women, or none at all, would have followed 
them on their journey into the unkuuwn, for their dilgent hands coukl far leat be 
spared at home than the surplus warrior. So that, in onder tu establish a home, 
these warriors would have to resort to the abduction of women. The nearest 
village that offered hope of a successful jnvasion would then be altached; the 
men that could not escape would be slaughtered; but with the women the band of 
warriors would combine to form a new tribe, which must naturally show in every 
respect the mixture of different elements This formation of new tribes in not 
only logically quite admissible, but is verified by hisorival instances among the 
races of South Ameriva, 


B. Tue Privinive Races oF Sorta AMERICA 


From the few historicul facts that we are able to glean with the help of the 
sciences of language, ethnology, and anthropology, we are still only able to asver- 
tain in rough outline the past of the chief reves of South America. Of Chose that 
we can still recognixe the Tapuyas are considered to be the oldest, *° Tapuya” is 
really not a name at all, but the term in the Tupi language for all ¢ strangers,” or 
“enemies.” Karl von den Steinen calls this group that of the Ges tubes; athens 
follow the example of some of their Indian neghbours and call them the Crena, 
meaning the “uld" or “ancient ones” They have become most popular under the 
name of Hotocudos, from the hy-pey (dotogue), which, howevet, is Worn os aD ornit« 
ment of distinction not only by them, but aley by moat of the other primitive 
raves of South Amenca: even the warrior of the Chibchas, whe rust be ancon- 
ditionally reckaned among the civilised: mees, stuck ay muny pegs through there 
lower ps as thes had killed enemies in bate, The name * Tayuy a" recommends 
Aelf most, because an history it has been specially apphed to the Ges tibes, and 
dil net ut any rate, he all the other names, actually belong ony to a stnall 
number of the tribes that are valled by at. The af these tibes is shown by the 
fact chat their negbbour, who have daven them farther and farther from ther 
former abodes, call them “the Ancients” The most decuave proof that they have 
lnved in the regions of Brazil from the earhest tines, long previous to history, 19 the 
circumstance that the paleozsie skulls from Dayua Santa, which Liuwl brought to 
light in the caves there, exhibit all the charactersaies 5 rte the Tapuya wha, 
4m the other hand it is doubtful whether the ~ sambaquis” or sefuse-mounds, of 
rail are also attributable to them, because the Tapuyas peem at all umes to have 
been, as they are today, @ notnadie race of hunters, and never a race of navigntiors 
and fishermen. Only such a race, and a comparatively sedentary race tou, rould hese 
consumed such quantities of shell-tish ax form the mounis of the sambaquin 

The Tapuyas have played an histerical part only paruvely. They were 
probably once the sule masters of the whole of Hirazil fran the watershed of iho 
Amazon down to the Parana; but probably even in prehistoric times they were 
hemmed in on all sides, ov that at the time uf the Spanish conquest they ruled 
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practically only the hull-country of the intenor of Brank Tnibes of them were 
also drawn into the great racial migration wiuch, several centunes before their 
discovery by the Spamards, set out from the east to make an onset upon the 
more highly civihsed races of the Andean Iughlands, but the Semgaes, who on 
this occasiun penetrated into the region of the upper tnbutanes of the Amazon, 
became differentaated in character from their race, and so asmmulated them- 
selves with the surrounding Tuya and Canb tnbes, that only then name and ther 
Janguage sul show their old connection. 

There have probably never been any races of the Tapuya stock on the north 
aide of the Amazn. Here, until a few centunes before Columbus, one of the 
most extensive races of the New World, the Aruace, held unlumited sway. They, 
tov, belong mdisputably to the oldest nations of Amenca. Where their real 
original alxwies may hase been can be only apprommately determmed The 
Aruaes alyo represent the type of an mand race Although 1n later trmes many 
of ther tribes were quite at home on the water as navigators and fishermen, their 
primitive culture pomts unconditionally to an inland home. And although they 
were subsequently the undisputed masters of the vast regions north of the Amazun 
from the Anses to the shores of the ocean, thei oryganal abodes cannot have been 
iw the luxunant, tropual lowlands of the great nver termes of South Amenca, 
on the contrary, the charctenstics we find Common to all their widespread 
branches, as the onginal elements of ther culture, lead us to the conclusion that 
ther home was situated above the region of penodical floods, and yet was stall in 
(opi al chimes Now, as we find them on the eastern slupes af the Cordilleras 
fiom che peninsula of Goayna im the north down to the borders of Chih, and in. 
specially large number in eastern Bolivia, the onginal home of all these tribes 1s 
yrubably to be sought an this direction 

The tnbes of the Arusc grup, among which must alse be counted chose called 

the Na tribes by Karl von den Stemen, rauked far lugher in cisahsation than the 
Tapuvas, and although Tajss and Carbs mubeequenth became fully thei equals, 
the cvilsation of the Aruacs wae founded much earher thau theirs Phere is 
abundant proof that the Aniace were the teachers of their younger conquen ts 
When the Aruac gronp may have begun to spread from the lili ountr of eastern 
Bolivia to the northeast east and southeast, and whether an its advance at found 
Ube basins of the Onmoce and Amazon and ther tnhutanes ull unpeopled or m- 
habuted by other races, cannot be ascertained even approximately It is probable 
that at found thew new regions uninhabited, because Aruac races have formed a 
uniform substratum over linge areas of northern South Amenca, which substratum 
of rue reappear everywhere that the later conquerors did not completely fll 
the area But to judge from ats extent, and from the great deviations im the lan- 
guage of ite sancus branches, thes group of races took not only hundreds but 
thousands of veare for its nigrations 

In syate of this the Aruacs were not a made, savage race when this process began, 
for even the onginal race Knew an agriculture that cannes be called quite pave 
In Jarge parts of South Amerca the agneultural Indians live not only on mae, 
whxh 1s grown all over Amenca, but even to a greater ettent on the tubers 
cunt of a spenes of Eupheritacer, the mandwe (Worthot Pham) up cassava In 
the raw state these roots are highly poisonous, owing to there contaming prussic 
act, wherwise they are muh in nutntous properties, Now in early times wme 
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unknown Indian tribe made the discovery that the mandioe ia deprived of ita 
poisonous properties by squeezing the aap out of the mot and prepanng the latter 
in a suitable manner: a disemery of far-reaching importance, considenng that the 
tmandive afterward formed the almvest sole means vf subertenve uf hundreds of theu- 
sands of Indians. As the mandive shrub does not floursh in dhe tropieal and thood- 
exposed lowlands, neither the Tupis ner the Canta, both of whom prohably were 
originally pure fish-eaters, can have been the unventors of thie process; still less 
the Tapuyas, who did not practive agneulture at all, It does not naturally fellow 
that the honour of this discovery is due to the Aruacs, whow probshle anginal 
abodes certainly correspond to the special chmatic conditions necessary for the 
mandive ; it is conceivable that they tou were tit instructed in the art of prepa. 
ing the mandiwe by a stil more highly cuvilwed race, But this certamly took 
place in the original home of the race, whick with te gradual expation spread 
the cultivation of the mandioe, sv that finally the Indians of other stocks also 
learned the art from them. 

The Aruac races are further distinguisbed by thei shill in making earthen 
vewela, This is still sv characteristiv of them at the present day that, of the 
races of central Brazil, Karl von den Stemen clases those of the Araac stork 
unser the name uf “ potter-tiibes” (Zopferstimme), Weis certamly not a comentouce 
that, the farther one goes from the vast coat of the continent towant the main 
tous, the better and finer the pottery becomes AML the races that inbalot the 
eastern slopes of the Conhillens were compamavels far advanced in the working 
of clay, and the yaoduets of ther imlustry are distingueshed by vanety of form 
and purpre and by elegance of decoration which ranges from simple Iineal 
ormament te the laste rtation of isang Uhings— fiom the pralucta af the 
primitive raves of the lowlands, This distunction is certamly net Tinted to the 
Atuar races, South ef them, ameng the mees of the Gann Chace, which ate stil 
Teganled as belonging to other stocks, the sume Ching i observed, and the pottery 
which has been dug up from the naw the ob Lochan settlements in Catamas 
sine with chat jaodared by many ed patiene T an Te wareely aty 
doubt that with the Stiues at is net a case of indepembent deselopn but ot 
an iithience exersivet by the ancient cnalised races of the Perissan | ds cana 
their eastern negghb ours Dat dhs rathience must also belong ¢ eatiaunlinarily 
early pened, for esen the Aruae races whe have never teen tea bigher mode of 
Kife, aud stall hive at the present day, hundreds of smiles away fem thett a 
home, in the state of almost pure savages, are the providers and feachers of 
ther neighbours in the matter of potters. 

The Aruae mees lave acquired quite a special claim te a corsparatively ligher 
culture from the fact that anthropophagy had lung heen slment from then ranks, 
whereas round about them it sll existed, even wig races of on aquest 
ably higher civilmation, at least asa rehygious mte' It is remaskable that the 
great mans of the Arua races, in spate of the that sume vf their tribes 
lived for many generations in the closest: contact with tnbes of other stocks 
among when the enemies they killed of captured in war were regularly enten, 
never relapsed ints this barbarous custom. 

This progress in culture alx) must have belonged to the penod that preeede| 
the migrations of the Aruac races, because it was commun to every inbe, When 
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we consider that this ancient race was already familiar with agriculture, skilled in 
the preparation of earthen vessels, and disinclined to anthropophagy, we are 
almost tempted to look for the ancestors of the Aruscs among the civilised 
nations that peopled the high valleys of the Cordilleras long centuries before 
the founding of the Inca dynasty. But an important circumstance stands in 
the way of this hypothesis. The Aruacs, as we meet with them in history, never 
developed a really higher civilisation than, as we have shown, probably belonged 
to the original race; the latter must therefore have reached the limit of its 
jrogreas — that is, it must have passed the culminating point — before the 
expansion of the nation over the whole north of the South American continent 
began. Here we have @ contradiction. A nation whose progressive development 
in over can no longer generate an expansive force such as is seen in the spread 
af the Aruac stock, and all that we know of the history of Indian migrations 
shows that they have proceeded only from comparatively young and rising 
taves, We shall therefore have to explain the historical process thus, At a 
period when their original stuck on the plateaus of Bolivia began to develop 
vigorously, the Aruacs were raised from the pure natural state by the cultural 
influences of the more highly vivilised races in the west, and were advanced in 
a manner that indirectly served to strengthen the aspiring power of the rave. 
In the oki home there was no scope for this abundant energy, and so the 
emigration began. Whether this moved simultaneously in a southern and 
northern direction cannot be ascertained, We meet with detached tribes of 
this family south of their original abodes and likewize in the far east. But 
they throw no light on the date and direction of their migrations, On the other 
hand we can trace the northern current for a long time, and fairly clearly. Ag 
the Aruacs had already begun to till the ground in their home, their migrations 
will on the one hand have progressed much more slowly than those of races 
that did not know any artificial means of procuring food; on the other hand 
they must certainly have moved first in a direction that did not compe] them 
w accommodate themselves to other habits. This was only possible if they fol- 
lowed the spurs of the Cordilleras northward. We find them in the sixteenth 
century in the mountains between Santa Marta and Venezuela, and at the 
present day in the peninsula of Cioajira, their most northern continuation. The 
Carios in the neighbourhood of Coro also practised agriculture on Veneruelan 
suil and lived in permanent abodes at the time of the discovery. At the Cabo 
de la Vela nature checked their nmthern advance; but their migration was 
continued in on easterly direction, and reached, still centuries before the dis- 
covery of America, the mouth of the Orinoco. 

Meanwhile a change had taken place in respect to part of the race: Arnac 
tribes had become uxed to the water, and had become navigators and fishermen, 
‘Whether this change began among the coast tribes, or among thuse which had 
penetrated from the old home into the flood-districts of the upper tributaries 
of the Orinoco, is doubtful; the latter appears the more probable, as the sea 
offers too many difficulties for elementary navigation. Moreover Aruac tribes 
are repeatedly found scattered in the basin of the Orinoco, At any rate the 
race must still have possessed a considerable power of expansion, for even the 
eeean on the east coast set no limit to its migrations, The Aruac navigators 
ventured cut from the mouth of the Orinoco upon the open sea, and gradually 
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gave the whole iland-world of the Canbbean Sea what i supposed te have 
been its frst population A little farther. and they would have reached the 
North American continent from the slands and made the connection between 
at and the southern conunent, which devs not em ever te have been eflected 
Meanwinle ther brother tnbey on the mamland still followed the swacont 
im thew new change of direction Through (eumna Uiev tumed again to the 
south, and even the Amazon did net prove an insuperable obstacte to them, 
Aruacs are found, with the sure agns of an immigration from the nerth, as far 
as the watershed between the tnbutanes of the Amazon and of the Paraguay 

The migrations of the Aruacs came to a standsull only when thes were met 
by other races with the same deare for expansion Tins probably took place 
comparatively earl, the tribes that were advancing southeastwant coming upon 
the Tupn races At a later pened they encountend the Canty, to whom taal, 
an a Struggle which lasted for centuries, the mayonty of the neither Aruues tell 
Victims 

Although the Taps have had uninterrupted inter ourse with the white man 
from the frat discovery of Brazil down to the present day, the methodical mveste 
gation of this race ts considerably behind that of other The reason for the 
hes in the fate that awaited the mee upon the occupation of the land by kine 
peans At an eatls date dhe nussenanes formed, fiom a dinlect of the buy 
Jangunge, the socalled dingia gee? im witch a senes of gamma, Ganslations, 
etc, have been written Tt due te this that dhe study of dhe wild Jaga lane 
guages, if they mas be so termed as opposed to the Jadgad geal culuvated under 
European influence has been improperly neglected, and thus one of the beet mins 
of avertaming the ancent history of the Tuya stock hae teen withheld front ws 
The same cairenmetance — long faimthanty with the mee — has also kept cthnolo 
gists fom ynving their closer attention te the Tupi, whose chanictenstics have 
meanwhile been gradually succumbing to the influence of civilisation so that for 
the ethnographical and histor al study of best hiewa stock of the South 
Amenvan Indus we ate resticted to adequate mateual 

The ongmal home of the ‘Taps hav also boon sad to have been m the hugh 
lands of the interior, but this is based on quite unrehable data and isin contd 
thon to what as shown by the charactenstics of che race in histone Gimet The 
mother country of the Tupi races is presumably to be sought not very far fom 
where Europeans first met them, although then expansion and nygrations had 
then been going on in different directions for centanes Thor orginal home 
was, un any case, in the region of the notthein atluenta of the La Mata, but 
scarcely on the other side of the watershed from which the river run northwaid 
to the Amazon In contrast to the Aruacs, the Tuyas aie a decoded water-mer 
Although most of then tnibes, but not all, also tlled the ground to a limited 
extent, in the sixteenth century they still hhyved almost exluavely by telong 
and hunting On the Paraguay and it tolutanes, and on the myers of the 
regions of which ther wandering hordes further took posession, thes boldly 
launched their canoes in peace and war In early times thes peopled thr few 
islands that he at inconsiderable distances from the coast, and they were 
evidently at home on the sea itself «0 faras their small «raft permitted = Lven 
the Tup: tnbes who went far into the intenor in their migrations sill remasned 
Davigaters and fishermen, 
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A map of the races of South America shows at once the direction in which 
the Tupi race expanded? It first followed the afffuents of the La Plata in a 
southerly direction to the ocean, but only slowly so long as it had no special need 
of expansion, On the other hand the migration of the Tupis along the coast of 
the Atlantic Ocean in a northerly direction seems to have proceeded, compara- 
tively speaking, much more rapidly. Up to the mouth of the Amazon they 
never occupied a very broad area, but satisfied themselves with driving the 
vld Tapuye races from a narrow strip of the coast-land, on which, always with 
an eyo to the water, they settled. That their territory at the time of the cun- 
quest still formed an exceedingly narrow strip as compared with its length, but 
one which was nuwhere broken by the return of the hostile nations they had 
displaced, goes tu prove that its occupation tock place quickly and at no very 
remote period. 

The migrations of the Tupis must have been of a considerably different charac- 
ter from those of the Aruacs. Whereas the latter evidently proceeded slowly and 
without serious fighting (in the territury of the Aruacs we scarcely ever find 
clear traces of a strange population not merged in them by assimilation), the 
migrations of the Tupis bear throughout the stamp of having been warlike 
in their nature, Even the name Tapuya (“strangers” or “enemies”), which 
they gave to all races with which they came in contact, is historical evidence 
of this, In their intercourse with Europeans the Tupis by no means proved to 
be a particularly savage and cruel nation; they were the goud friends of the tint 
vettlers, and subsequently became tractable material in the hands of the Jesuit 
missionaries But in their relations with their Indian neighbours they seem to 
have been prevminently the aggressors, and with proud self-consciousness the 
southern Tupis called them»elves Guaranis (“ warriors”). 

Nor must we forget that with few exceptions, to be explained by s}evial 
¢ireumatances, the Tupi tribes were given to cannibalism. It was certainly no 
longer a warvity of foot that made them cannibals, nor was it a sacred ceremuny 
springing from religious conceptions, such as we tind among several civilived races of 
ancient America, The (iuarani ate the prisoners he made in battle to celebrate his 
victory over his enemies. The custom observed in this connection is almost a char 
acteristic of the Tupi tribes. The prisoners were not jut to death immediately 
upon the captor’ retum from the warpath, but were firmt key for some time in 
by no meuns xevere imprivonment, which became lighter and lighter the nearer 
the time of their end approached, aud terminated with most luxurious living, 
during which the prisoner was not only abundantly provided with the best of foed 
and drink, but was even married to the daughters of the tribe. Meanwhile, with- 
out his being aware of it, preparations were made for the feast which was to be 
eruwned by his death. In the middle of the ceremonial dances of his enemies 
he received the fatal blow; immediately thereupon followed the detinitely pre- 
seribed dissection of the corpse, and the distribution of the portions amung the 
members of the tribe. The women, and even the sick who were prevented from 
attending the feast, also received their share. In this furm of cannibalism it is 
ubvious that the characteristic features of different stages of culture come into con- 
fact, It still contains reminiscences of the time when the flesh of an enemy, like 
that of @ wild beast, served to appease hunger. But it is already pre-eminently the 
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expression of proud tnumph over the conquered enemy, for we have specul 
testimony that the feast bore the character of the celebration of a victory But 
fnally cerensousal influences also begin w show themvelves to auch an extent that 
the transition from the canmbaham of the Tuyas to the human sacnhces of the 
Aztecs appeary near at hand. 

A» anthropophagy in this or in a similar form is a common trut of almost all 
Tum tnbes it must have ongunated in the onyaual home of the mice, Thivis 0 
further argument agmost the Tuyas having come from the highlands of Helin, 
The Tupi tribes which Lye nearest to this region, aud ebould accontingly present the 
most archaic forms, are the only ones which have eutirely done uway with canm- 
balou, and have generally reached the highest degree of cvilsation of any membens 
of the race these are the Omaguas between the Putumayo and Cuquetd, and the 
Cocamas at the confluence of the Marafion and Ucayaht How these tibes of dhe 
Tuyr stock could be cut off 90 far from the others 1s by ne mus cathe ult to explain 
‘The Aruacs coming from the north halted at the greut waterway of the Amazon at 
about the same time as the Tups from the south reached ats othet bank Se that, 
to the dhtheulties that nature set in the way of a farther advance, was here added 
the hostihty of new and powerful tribes Tt was probably this, even more Chan Ue 
myer with ity innumerable slugash wms,—wiich po grave obstacle to aimee 
tamar with boats, — that was the ref reason why the maim body of the Aruics 
could not advance any more to the south bank than the main body ot the 
‘ups could advance to the nerth bank = That attempts could not have deen 
wanting on both aides ie shown by the small) detached tnbes of each nationality 
that are met with m turn on the hostile bank But en the whole the divasion 19 
sudden and sharp, To the Aruacs it meant the end of then onward movement, 
Dhey seem still to have possessed the power to offer the Tupi an invincible resiste 
ance, but not ty Continue their advance ina pew direction 

But he Tups contiuued to advance ‘Their truditions show that they followed 
the Amazon and ats tnbutanes upward, and that the passage up the Armacon did not 
appear an umpossibity to these Indians was proved in the year 1641, when some of 
them server the Portuguese as guides during the frst eapedidon of the hand under- 
tahen by the latter, Owing to the enormous eatent of the Amazon, it no longet ape 
pear posable to follow the Tapn mgration upward in ats basin, but probably even 
the tribes of the Xingu and Tapayo did not come down from the waterbed to the 
Paraguay, but from the Amazon up its tnbutanes For, un contrast tu the Aruacs 
and Tapuyas, traces of Tuya tnbes only occur where there was sufhoent water to 
allow them to remain true to the charactenstie of their rae | Numerous hordes of 
Tupis may have been scattered and destroyed im the network of the Amazon, and 
we cannot now ascertain to what errcumstance it was due that the ancestors of the 
Omaguas and Cocamas mauaged to break through the central maw of the Nu- 
Aruac tnbes and penetrate almost to the foot of the Cordlieras Probably the 
report of a rich cultivated land led them up the Amazon and ita tnbutares, as 
an later times the legend of the Omaguas and of the ever-vanishing Dorudo* 
led the Spamards down the same way According to the traditions of the 
Spamsh chroniclers the remembrance of an invasion by the howtile population of 
the lowlands had not qutte died out even among the Indians of the civilised states. 
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Between the immigration of the Omaguas to their later abodes and the discovery 
of America there must in any case have been a considerable space of time. For 
the Omaguas not only rose far above the average degree of civilisation of the Tupi 
races under the influence of more highly civilised peoples, so that they renounced 
cannibalism, tilled the ground, and occupied permanent dwelling-places, — indeed 
even founded large towns,—but the knowledge of all these achievements had 
even had time to spread abroad among their less civilised neighbours, who reported 
the name of the Omaguas to the Spaniards as being a race of fabulous wealth 
and extraordipary power. 

The youngest of the races of South America is that of the Caribs, It is partly due 
to thia circumstance, and to good fortune in the field of ethnographic research, that 
we know its history somewhat better than that of the other groups. The original 
abodes of the Carib race probably lay near the original home of the Tupi race. As 
the latter peopled the upper afftuents of the Paraguay, the Caribs peopled the upper 
basin of the Tapajoz and of the rivers flowing in the same directiun to the lower 
Amazon. The degree of civilisation attained here by the Caribs must be de- 
scribed as extraordinarily low; their language could not count farther than 
three, really only to twa, and we must imagine that their other conditions of 
life corresponded to this poverty of ideas. Even here mutual intercourse will have 
taken place between them and the Tupis, which may have had lasting influence on 
both races, Their development was so similar that one of the first investigators 
in this field, Karl Friedrich Philipp von Martius, even regarded the Tupis and 
Oaribs a» brother tribes and descendants of a cummon race. At present, however, 
one is more inclined to the view that the Tupis and Cariba vame from different 
stocks, but were early and closely cv-related. 

The Caribs were likewise chiefly a race of fishermen, and their relations to the 
world of water were those which earliest reached a higher development. They too, 
like the Tupis, the more the old home became two stuall for them, followed the 
rivers of their native land downward, so that they gradually got to the Amazon 
itself and so to the open sea. The traces of their migration in this direction are 
much obliterated, and it ia not impossible that their arrival at the mouth of the 
Amazon preceded the appearance of the Tupis. But in that case it was probably 
alao the Caribs, and not the Tupis, who first checked the advance of the Arunc 
races; indeed the enmity between the Caribs and the Aruacs haa left widespread 
traces, whereas between the latter and the Tupis cuntact took place st only com- 
paratively few points. 

‘What may have given the impulse to the migrations of the Cariba is no clearer 
than the causes of all the other great movements of the races of the American 
continent, On the other hand we are better informed as to the manner of their 
progress, owing to the fact that it was still fresh in the memory of the generation 
of aborigines found by the Spaniards when they discovered America. Of all 
Indian races the Caribs were by far the most feared. Even to the Europeans these 
dauntless sons of the wilderness offered a stubborn resistance, and indeed frequently 
came off victorious in their bloody battles with the first bands of discoverers, but only 
to fall, later on, before better equipped expeditions. The Caribs were mithless 
in their warfare, not only with Europeans, but also with the Indian population, 
before the white men appeared. At what period they were transformed, from a 
comparatively harmless race of fishermen, as Karl von den Steinen found them 
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recently in the onginal home of the race on the upper Xingu, into the nation of 
bold and ravage water-prrates, spreading tertor far around, as we nd them in the 
hfteenth century, 1s of courme a myer. But the fact chat the Canbs mado 
ther language prevail over almost the whole region north ef the Amazon, includ. 
ing & large part of the Antilles, and that, «0 far as tradition leads us to infer, by 
violent methods alone, shows that the race must have prsesed yinte extraordinary 
power 

When the Canbs began thet migrations thes were stll at the stage when the 
flesh of their enennes was Welcome food, and thes apparently never rw above 
ths rather rude standpant of anthropophagy hating then enemies was sw 
charactenstie of the Canby, that among the Spamands ther name was identical 
with the term for man-vaters, umd in ite conupuon tot canmbals this term haa 
bevome the common property of all civihved nations ‘Ths cicunstance has 
fatally affected historical research, as of course races of other organ alse adhered 
to the custom of anthropophags, and it was generally suftiaett for the die 
coverers of the sivteenth centiny ta asertam that a mee was ynven to cane 
mbahism to count wat ouce among the Canbs ft wasondy later and often most 
recent reseatch that succeeded uy binging order inte this ventasien tn the 
canmbalism of the Caubs, as un that of the hips there are no sms of Ube 
Demnning of 6 tefmed conception Teas true that vctan) bunger will have but 
ately duives them toe at, for as fishermen and bunters they knew how to 
guin then hyelhood fem a bountiful nature moreover, as soon as the eas 
pansion over Aruac tenitery began, thar women probably continu the agri 
culture practised by these tribes, although on a mote hinted scale Bat at 
Wy at any rate cnefly the expression of wathke taumph which «vee to eae 
plain then canmbalism, and ther wars with all hostile tahes were wars of 
e\termmnation, mi which ne capaves wore made but all the adult men were put to 
death = The shy and peaceable Aruacs could not have bec dangerous opponents, 
they even met the Linepeans upon tha fast appearance with respectful timidity, 
which was only changed to fearful flight after thes Tal learned by years of aufler- 
ing what bitter experiences were in store for them in intercourse with) dhe white 
map. do that even weah parties of Canb warner must often have succeeded in 
overcoming far superior bands of their opponents 

But of the Canb on the warpath behaved wath ruthless ferety toward the 
male portion of hostile tnbes, he, too, spared the women On the restless expe- 
dhuons that he undertook, often fot conaderable distances, mm hie narrow canoe, 
women could not accompany the warrior, they woukl have been a fae greater 
indrance t bim than on expeditions by land But as at least the Jonger eapeth- 
tions were not undertaken exclusively for the purpose of spl and plunder (al 
though the warlike expeditions of the Canby are often decsledly distinguishable 
from migrations), but had for their object the founding of new settlements, the 
Canbs probably mixed extensively with the women of another rue And it 14 
only due to the circumstance that the Canb expeditions wete made almost ex: fu- 
sively on terntory inhabited by Aruac races that the intermxture did not become 
more multiform. 

The tume of the Canb migrations can be somewhat more precisely judged than 
that of any other similar event We have already indicated that the advance of 
the Caribs to the mouth of the Amazon seems to have preceded the arnval of the 
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Tupis at thet river! But the Tupi races must also have been pretty near the 
same goal at that time. (Otherwise it can scarcely be explained why the Caribs 
shoull have extended their conquests exclusively in a direction in which they got 
farther and farther from the tribes they had left behind, so that finally they lost 
all ouch with them. The discovery of these almost venerable remains of a people 
at the most primitive stage of development on the Xingu i» really due to mere 
chance. From there to the Amazon the Tupi population forms a perfectly con- 
tinuous mass in which sprinklings of the Carib stock are nowhere to be found. So 
that it must have been the advance of the Tupis that gave the Carib movement ita 
northerly direction, aud the weak resistance of the Aruacs must then have enticed 
the Caribe farther and farther, and allowed them to spread over the north of South 
Acrica very much more quickly than we can assume to have leen the case with 
the migrations of the Aruacs, or even with those of the Tuyis. In spite of this 
it was of course centuries before (he Cariba could make their race the prevailing 
one from the mouth of the Amazon to the lagoon of Maracaibo, Their extreme 
outposta broke through the helt of the Cordilleras, presumably at no great distance 
from the northern seacuast; even in the basin of the river Magdalena there is still 
a tribe of unmistakably Carib origin, although rather as a detached horde amid 
nations of other races. But, generally speaking, the higher civilisation of the 
mes in the mountain regions of the Andes placed an insuperable obstacle in the 
way of their progress, In the basin of the Orinoco, whose tributaries they navi- 
gated in their vances far into their upper courses, right to the foot of the moun- 
tains, spreading fear and terror among the dwellers on their banks, Carib tribes 
svem ( have seliled only to a limited extent; but at its mouth we find them 
numerously and almost exclusively represented. That here, too, they established 
their dominion on a stratum of Aruac races is unquestionable, although the direct 
proof of it in not eo clear as in other parta. 

The loxt conquest of the Caribs, which had not yet come to an end at the 
time of the discovery of America, was that of the Antilles. When the Cordilleras 
checked his advance westward, the Carib, whose continual roving intu new lands 
for centuries had become to him a necessary of life, looked around for new objects, 
While some made their raids up the Orinoco, others made their aim the small 
islands lying off the Venezuelan coast, often within sight, of whose Aruac popu- 
Jntion they presumably hod heard from the coast-tribes of the mainland. 1, 
was probably here that they made a further and—for Amerivan conditions ~~ 
important advance in the art of navigation: they learned to use the sail, an art 
probably known by none of all the other aborigines of the New World except the 
Maya races, but by these more perfectly. The circumstance that the conquest 
vf the islands took place in such recent times is of special importance in judging 
the nature of Indian migrations On the large islands of the Antilles the first 
Spanish settlers found an almost unmixed population of the Aruac race,— & peace- 
able, friendly, good-natured people, living on the abundant produce of their agri- 
culture, with a little hunting and fishing added. Tut even these Aruacs already 
lived in constant fear of the Caribs, who sprang up on the coasts in their fast- 
sailing canves, sometimes here, sometimes there, and plundered and burned one 
settlement of the Aruacs after another, murdering the men and carrying off the 
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women. The Aruacs knew, from the fate that had befallen the amualler isisiuls 
in the course of the last generation, what the ultumate weue of thie unequal 
struggle would be. When the contmual rads hat sufficientl) weakened the 
male population of an island, the Canbe no longer appeared merely aa flying 
tobbers, but came in larger bands to crush the last reetance of the planes 
A war of extenamation would then be waged upon the occupants of a) permanent 
settlement on the island, and afte: the maxeacre or Gight of the last of thee the 
settlement furnished a new centie of eapanaon to the Canby, 

On the lesser Antilles the Spanianis found almost every where the remarkable 
phenomenon that the language of the women was diflerent fiom chat of Che men, 
In early times this gave tee to every possible hind of incorrect conjecture, until a 
closer study of the inguistie elements revealed the fact that the language of the 
women was a dialect of Aruac, while that of the men was Canb Tas 
in connection wilh the stomes told by the islanders of the msyasion of the Cand, 
showed that the Antilles had been conquered dung the easing genetavion, amt 
that the women of the Canbs, with then different language, were none other Ua 
the female portion of the subdued Arunes, who had become the wives and servants 
of the conquerom To the historical student of Endian nogrations Uns fet was 
of no onhnary mgniheance, for at shows us, in the hist place, how slowh the 
eapansion of one rave over the Cermtory of another proceeded, i havi taken 
generations to fll districts so small in eatent as the islands of the Anutles On 
the other hand at gives us the hey to the explanation of the extraorinis multe 
pheity of the Amencan languages, and to the bounds, effaced almost beyand rece. 
nition, between the races of one independent linguistic sto dk and these ef anetha 
For, though not an the conquerny, generation, in the offspring proceeding: fom 
the mtermixture with strange women both the anthropologieulphy sical and he 
ethic and linguistic elements mast naturally have blended in sich a manner ws, 
attaining a new fiaity, to form a new trace. 

The question has been much discussed whether the Cvearions of the Canbs 
may not have eatended to the mamiland of North Amenca, which 1 at no great 
distance from the Antilles, and thereby have brought the native populations of 
the northern and pouthem continents in contact with one another, of which there 
is no trace on the isthmus connecting the two parts But what one was inclined 
to regard as Canb influence in the art productions of northern Indians Ins not 
stood the test of scientihe uvestigation. It is certainly singular that the two 
parts of the Amencan continent—on which for thousands of yeam Man hal 
been mahing slow progress in the development of his faculties — not only remained 
uninfluenved and unknown by mankind of the other continents, bul shoukl als 
have remawed just as strange and unknown to cach other, sn spite of isthmus 
and island-bnidge. And yet it scems to have been so. The hne chiding the 
northern and southern races on the land-bnige of Central Amenia ceitiuly devs 
not come at the narrowest part: on the contrary the terntory occupied by the 
nations of southern origin extends to the primitive sphere of culture of Central 
America, But the line is a sharp one: different races do not overlap one another 
here, a8 we so frequently find to be the case in the interior of every continent, nor 
can we trace any influences of any consequence having been exercised by the 
inhabitants of the one half on those of the other. 
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¢C. Tue Penarive Races or Nota Amgnica 


Laxe the southern half, North America also witnessed extensive migrations in 
prehistoric and even in historic times, but the investigator who seeks to trace 
them is ina much more unfavourable position on the soil of the northern than in 
the southern continent. The civilisation brought to the New World from Europe 
has already extended its victorious march over almost the whole of the United 
States; a triumph which has filled the mother civilisation with undivided admira- 
tion and the daughter with pride. But this victorious march has swept away with 
unusual incopsiderateness the traces left of the ancient civilisation of the aboriginal 
population, Whereas in South America we still find the Indian master of vast 
Tegions, under conditions of life that evidently form to a large extent analogies to 
the peculiar aboriginal civilisation found by the first Europeans, in North America 
the Indian has for centuries been continuously driven by the white man from the 
neighbourhood of his settlements; only in isolated cases have there been men in 
North America in earlier times who took a benevolent interest in the Indian, and 
attempted tw reconcile him to the uew civilisation aud win him over to the new 
conditions, Naturally such attempts have borne far Jess fruit than in South 
America, which today ponsesses a far more numecruus popnilation of educated 
natives than North America. 

It is only in the Isst few decades that the American people have also recognised 
that they were on the point of destroying their solitary and last opportunity of 
ascertaining the earlicr history of their home, and, with that liberality which we 0 
often find there, works have now been undertaken on a large scale, some of which 
have already beon brought to a successful conclusion, with the object of axcertain- 
ing the historical meaning of the ethnographical relics in the territory of the 
United States, 1¢ is true that the Indians themselves no longer play any part 
in large portions of this territory. Where they have not already been quite 
exterminated or absorbed by civilisation, their traditions, although not generally 
quite ev scanty as those of the Indians of South America, are still of very limited 
value; for, apart from the remembranve of their struggles for generations with 
the white man, their shadowy reminiscences of the time when the ludian was still 
sole lord of wood and prairie have been almost entirely effaced. Here, tov, the 
most valuable part of our material is on the one hand language, and on the other 
hand what the uldest, writers were able to ascertain from the Indians when they 
tirst met them. To this are added the results of excavations, which have cer- 
tainly been undertaken on a larger scale than in South America. But down 
to the present day the American has had fantastic and erroneous ideas con- 
cerning the most important marks of the earlier history of his land, the famous 
artificial mounds of the pre-Columbian period. A far wider gap separates the 
history of recent from that of olden times in the northern than in the southern 
continent. 

Roth for geographical and for historical research North America falls into three 
groups, not always sharply defined, but clearly perceptible. 

‘The first is formed by the lands in the extreme north of the continent, extend- 
ing from Alaska to Greenland, which are broken up by numerous flowing and 
etanding waters, though these are rigidly ice-bound for a considerable part of the 
year. It has been supposed that these lands did not always bear the inhospitable 
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character with which the long-continued cold and gloom of the polar winter has 
stamped them in the present period of the earth's history. But if this supposition 
is at all correct, it refers at beat to times that are not separated from ua by hi- 
torical, but by geulogical periods; and if, perchance, the first man came tu Ameriva 
by way of these most northern lands, this event was certainly followed by thousands 
of years in which his tpassage was sunk in absclute oblivion. Not until times 
rather later than the decline of the Roman Empire dat a new migration take place 
here, which is of very little importance in the general htory of mankind, but hax 
left some shght traces behind. 

The Exquimaus — or, as they call themselves, the Innuits have been taken. 
by many for an Amerivan race, or for descendants of those Tdiane whe had hod 
8 epeviat development under the intluence of polar nature. 1f certain reserbinaicer 
in build and in mode of life between them and the most northern Loin tribes of 
the Pacitie coast, the Haidahs and Thlinkits, are not to be traced: to mutual unthie 
ence, we are certainly driven to such a conclusion, But, comdenng the staksngly 
Mongolian character of the Innuita and the still cheer relationship that connects 
them with the races of northern Asmat iy far mere probable that their home 1 
to be sought in Asia; as immigrants they have always been treated with hostility 
by the Indians, The custom of the Indians, by no teas vontined ta South 
America, of annihilating the men om ther tribal wars, but of ineerporating he 
women in their own tribe, invalved the formation of maed peoples where the 
diflerent races were in close contact for a very great length of tame, Ln thie case 
it was che northwest const of Alaska, opposite the Asiatic continent, and in a more 
favoured eluuatic situation, which, at all events, afforded che fast home toa hape 
number of Innuit tribes which gridually came over, or else mutual mtluences have 
been at work which explain the analogous manner and customs of Che Emits and 
the Indians of northwest: America, 

An any caxe the Fumuts found the American continent alterdy penpled by 
Indians up to the latitude of Bering Strait; otherwise an their further agsations 
they would searvely have turned to the inhospitable north, over whose vast ate 
their traces extend in scanty relies of houses and implements Whether they 
male other attemyxs at a southwant advance elsewhere cannat be ascertained fr 
these finds; but in any case they must have met with the same hostde reeepion 
from the races of Indian blood as met them in the northwest. Sneha contact 
between the races can certainly not have been of long duration, a4 otherwine eth- 
nographic proofs would have been found, as in the extreme west, Thew who 
would regard the Innuits as an Indian tribe gradually driven Goward the Pole 
would find proof of their view in the fact that the northern sagas that relate the 
voyages uf Eric Rauda to Vinland ascribe the destruction of the settlements there 
to the Skraelings,s name given by the northern settlers in Janel Ge the 
Esquimaux. Now, it is an undoubted historical fact that the Vikings undertunh 
voyages to the northeast coast uf America about the year 1000, but owing to the 
saga’s poetic dress, in which alone the little information relating thereto ix yre- 
served, we do nat know with certainty where these settlements were, nor the 
character of the population found there. The ‘difference between the Skraeling, 
the Viking’s enemy in Greenland, and the skin-clad North Indian, with whom he 
fought under similar conditions in Vinland, could easily make no little impression 
on the Viking’s mind, used to the dreas and manners of north European civili- 
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sation, that both would appear as one to the bard who recited Viking deeds in 


mein apie of this the sagas give us a clue to the date of the migrations of the 
Innuita’ They doubtless made their way to Greenland from the American coast 
or from the islands lying north of it. As the Innuits were at war with the north- 
erners of Greenland about 1200, and succeeded in driving them away during the 
course of the two following centuries, we may conclude with a fair amount of 
certainty that the expansion of the Innuits over the North American continent 
must have come to an end about the same time. : 

The migrations of the Esquimaux have no connection with the history of the 
Text of America, whereas, on the other hand, there was frequent contact between 
the Indian races of North America, as there was between the races of South 
America, For the northern as well as for the southern half of the continent the 
eastern chains of the Cordilleras formed an unmistakable boundary of culture. In 
the north as well as in the south the region of higher civilisation lies on the Pa- 
cific wide of the mountains, not on the Atlantic side, But the further step in 
agsuming a connection between northern and southern civilisation and between 
the northern and southern primitive races is not justified. If the Indian in 
the extensive basin of the Minsixsippi is more closely related, ethnographically, 
1o the Indians in the basin of the Amazon or Orinoco than to his western neigh- 
Iwnir on the other side of the Cordilleras, this fact is sufficiently explained by the 
similarity of their conditions of life, Man at a low stage of civilieation is every- 
where, both in the Old and New Worlds, dependent in the highest degree on his 
natural surroundings, and where these produce similar conditions the develup- 
ment of Man will also tread similar paths. 

On the whole the Indian population of North America east of the Cordilleras 
eahibits a far greater uniformity of race than is the case in South America, and, 
although with the nid of language a number of largely different stocks may be 
distinguished (which presuppose a separate development for hundreds if not 
thousands of years), the division of the North American races is more recent than 
thot of the South American. This is shown by the mere fact that, of the 
thourand or so different languages and dialects of the New World named by 
Krinton in his “ History of the American Race,” about seven hundred and fifty 
belong to the part south of the Isthmus of Panama end only two hundred and 
fifty to Central and North America. But at the same time the multiplicity of 
the latter races is also so great a8 to have required an extraurdinary length 
of time. 

The most important problem of the pre-Columbian history of North America 
is formed by the question, Who were the builders of the so-called mounds?! These 
mounda of earth or, more rarely, stones, erected by the hand of man, often with a 
considerable expenditure of labour, are scattered more or less numerously over the 
greater yart of the Uniled States. We find them in the north near the Great 
Lakes and far into the territory of Canada. And although toward the south, from 
the confluence of the Mississippi and Arkansas, they become rarer, their traces 
may be found not only as far as the mouth of the Father of Waters, but even in 
the moet southern regions of the peninsula of Florida. On the west side the 
southern limit of the mound region has not yet been ascertained with certainty, 
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but even there it extends to Texas and Mexico, touching the rion ef civileation 
of the Pueblo Indians and the races of Central Amenca Ite bums ate wanely 
narrower in an east-and-weat direction, for while the artheal mieunds almost 
reach the 70th degree of longitude in the Sate of Mame in the east, them must 
western outposts in the north are beyond the 101st parallel Now the mounds in 
this vast area are certainly not numerous evety where ot equally distributed On 
the other hand 1t seems as uf the real home ef the mound-buikders Lay in the base 
of the central and upper Misustppi and ats eastern afttuents especially the Ohio, 
whole the groups of such erections lying outside (hr region are chatactersed mare 
an Jews ay radiations from this centre 

When more careful attention was tast given to the earthworks in the states af 
no, Hhnon, and Wisconsin in the early part of Uae century, people were quite 
astomshed at their lange number, the conaduable size attained by seme of them, 
and the onginal forms, sometimes borderayg on the regulanty of matheratieal 
figures, which they ealutited an many instances Astonshiment grew when the 
interest. that was thus awakened led to earthworks of bhe or alliad character 
being cunstanth discovered in new parts, and when the excasauens, which were at 
fist made at only a few places, yielded inexplicable results ‘Thus dhe canacven 
qadually dawned upon scentstn and lay investigators that the mounds mit le 
the rebes of a longsamshed nation. ‘These whose conecturs ware adi bya 
vavid imagination did not Restate to connect the race of the nieund bullers 
chrectly with the Toltees. the race that for a long ime was held to be the stand ad 
bearer of evety Gualabon discovered on the sal of North and Contial Amenes 
But even the mote cautious were vensinced that these cections proved the cvist 
ence of a Inghly developed coilsation in an epoch thousands of seu back 
Unquestionably the artitical mounds were the work of a scdentary mee fer the 
Tinkan who reved about in the state of a nomad could not possibly bave bad tine, 
power, or inclination to erect even the most insgmteant of thes. oirthworks, ned 
to speak of the structutes not very mutuetous, but of sinpesing diincsions — 
of Etowah, Cahokia, ete, the largest: of which had a content af 50000000 to 
4,900,000 cubu feet ‘Te erect such structures requmied: a populate tit ony of 
far greater density than had ever been found anywhere on the North Amertcan 
continent, but one that must also have been cseelontly orgamed to la able te 
subject such labour as these mgantic works entailed toa common will But what 
arace, What a state must that have been, whe net only produced these structures, 
but prote ted the banks of the chief nverdourses for many mules wath evtenmive 
fortuhcations, such a4 would seem rn early times te have accompanied the Misi 
‘app man akmost uninterrupted chain from the mouth of the Arkansas up to 
the Tlnow And an almint inccedible range of termtory an given to thas state 
af, instead of merely taking into account the region most thickly covered with such 
earthworks, we extend its boundaries ay fat as the earthworks can be found 

A sedentary population of such density must naturally baye Incn anainly 
dependent on a cultivated food supply, and that the mound-burlder had bon agn- 
cultunsts was evident from all that was brought to bghton the excavations made 
m the mound region Not only were ears and grains of maye found, with the 
vessels and smplements necessary for ils preparation, bul the excavations, or mnfer 
ences from them, proved that uther seeds and frutts were also puasomed by the 
mound-builders Indeed their agriculture must hase Ieen already Inghly devel- 
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oped, for careful investigation revealed not only irrigation-works and aqueducts, of 
considerable extent in places, but, in the valleys of the great rivers, even cultivated 
patches, on which the excess of moisture had been counteracted by a raising of the 
ground in beds) The mound-builders must also have possessed rich experience in 
handicraft. Their pottery exhibited not only a great variety of forms, adapted to 
the most different purposes, but in the better articles attained great technical per- 
fection. Here, too, no trace could be found of the use of the potter's wheel, but 
some vessels seemed to have been given a glaze of very fair quality. The excava- 
tions could naturally not give a very definite idea of the people's accomplishments 
in weaving, on account of the greater perishability of all fabrics, but even of this 
art both coarse and fine specimens were by no means wanting, It was thought 
that special proof of a higher civilisation was given by the specimens of copper 
ornaments brought to light in the earthworks. The whole of America was in the 
Stone Age when Columbus discovered it, sv that if worked copper was found here, 
although in no considerable quantity, it must necessarily have belonged to a race 
of higher civilisation, and long periods must have elapsed since the decay of this 
race for its progresa in culture to have been entirely lust again to afterages. 

The race had certainly had a special knowledge of architecture. This was 
proved not only by the almust incredible number of earthworks erected by them, 
and the astounding massiveness of the large mounds, but above all by the variety 
of form that they had been able to give to their works, It is true that the struc- 
tures were often merely accumulations of earth of truncated conical form, or vblong- 
oval or rectangular mounds or terraces, but in other places they exhibited the 
Moat surprising’ forms, The outlines of some of them were unmistakable repre- 
sentations of living creatures, — snakes, fishes, birds, and mammals, and even the 
human form. If this proved that this ancient race possessed an artistic eye, 
another kind of earthwork was still more calculated to inspire respect for ita 
achievements in culture. Earthworks were discovered which reproduced the 
mathematical figures of the circle, rectangle, square, and polygon with an accu- 
racy which their tirat investigators pronounced to be quite inconceivable without 
the use of instruments, 

In its religious ideas such a race must certainly also have risen far above the 
naturalism and animism of uncivilised races, and of this too the remains seemed 
to offer proof. If a considerable part of the earthworks had served as fortifications, 
dwellings, and cultivated land, there were innumerable others which, from their 
position and form, would not have been suited for these purposes, Many of them 
proved to be graves, either of single persons or of whole families, and there were 
even graves for large numbers and burial-gruunds like cemeteries. The manner 
in which the dead had almost always been interred with articles used in their 
earthly occupations left no room for doubt that the race of the mound-builders 
believed in a second existence. It even seemed as if religion played an extraor- 
dinarily important part among them in all the concerns of life, Almost everywhere 
that earthworks occurred with any frequency there were mounds of a certain kind 
which could not be explained at the firet glance. These mounds, genemily of 
conical form, had at their hase, or even in their higher strata, a horizontal layer of 
firmly beaten clay or clayey earth, which, upon the removal of the overlying masses, 
in general proved to bea carefully levelled surface like a floor, rather inclined 
toward the middle, in the centre of which the traces of fire were often found 
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The discoverers of this form of mound thought themselves justified in reganting 
these floors as sacred places, and the remains of tire as affording traces of sartilives; 
end as human bones were also repeatedly found in the ashes, human sacrifices 
were supposed to have played an important part in the muund-builders’ rehgivus 
Tites, as in many other parts of the New World. The discoverers therefore gave 
these earthworks the name of altar-mounds, and from their frequency they drew 
the conclusion that the old civilised state must have possessed a numerous and 
influential sacerdotal caste, to which presumably the most imposing of the great 
earthworks, the terraced pyramids for »anctuarivs honoured by special: worship, 
owed their origin. 

Thus the picture of the race that erected the earthworks was no Tonger shadowy 
and indistinct ; on the basis of these discoveries, and with the aud of the analagies of 
the civilisations found on American soil by the frst Europenns, fairly detinie ideas. 
had been arrived at. But it was thought that quite an eatreordinary age mount be 
ascribed to this mee, becaure at the time of the discovery of Aimerica all meruory 
of these peoples had already vanished, and, from the high stage of civiliaution they 
had occupied, it was thought that their gradual decline and the extinetion of all 
their traditions must have taken a considerable space of time, On the other band 
a particularly remarkable disovery had been made. One of the mounds represent- 
ing living things was discovered in the neyhbourhood of Bloomington, Wisconsin, 
and several of the older archwologists thought Chey recognised in it the form of 
an elephant, or sume other animal with a trunk. Now, among the pipe-bowls in 
the form of animals that have heen found in large mumbers in excavations in 
the inownd region, the repesentation of an animal provided with a real trunk 
(a4 distinguished from the trunk-like snout of the tapix, which in Chiapas in a 
sacred animal) alse occasmally occurs; hey were therefore convineed that the 
builders of that mound must ut least have ud a traditional recollection of the 
form of an elephant or mastolon, But as the proboscidiuns were extinct on 
American soil long before historic times, the tradition of the mound-builders must 
have gone back to the ages to whieh the mastodon eheletons of the Maxsouri valley 
Telunged, From the arrow-heads that were found with Usose skeletons it was 
assumed that the animals had been killed by 
Now, although the at view of the suound-builders was formerly the pres 
dominant one, for a long time scholars have not heen wanting who, doubting the 
existence of a prehistoric civilixed race on the soit of North America, are of 
opinion that the ancestors of the same Indians who inhabit the United States to- 
day erected these mounds in comparatively recent times. The more the ancient 
history of the New World waa subjected to methodical investigation, the greater 
became the number of the mounds, In the course of the last few years the sys 
tematic examination of the earthwork« in the most different parts of the Union, 
which has been undertaken on a very extensive seale by the North American 
Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, has proved irrefutably that the mounds really 
possess neither the age commonly attributed to them nor all the peculiarities 
demanded. n the contrary they are not the work of one race, but are probably 
the relics of the different Indian races which inhabited the territory of the United 
States before and after the discuvery of America by Columbus. 

The inferences as to the age of the mounds drawn from the “elephant mound” 
had not met the approval even uf many who still did nut doubt that the builders 
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of this mound intended to represent an animal with a trunk. But after recent 
investigations this too seems by no means certain. The soil of the mound has 
undoubtedly been under cultivation for years, but its form, although not so clear, 
has remained quite recognisable. It now appears that the ground is very light 
sand, and the trunk has probably been formed at the head-end merely by the long- 
continued influence of the elements, especially of the wind. The mound was pre- 
sumably meant originally to represent the bear, an animal frequently used as a 
folem. Ina similar manner the most recent surveys have dune away with other 
old erroneous ideas. There is no denying that a number of earthworks in the 
valley of the Ohio, especially those of the so-called Newark group, exhibit forms 
of almost mathematical regularity; but the circumstance that of all the circular 
circumvallations only one or two are almost perfectly round, while the great ma- 
jority only imperfectly attain this evidently desired end, goes to prove that they 
were built experimentally rather than with the help of instruments of precision, 
It likewise proves to be quite erroneous to regard the artificial mounds over the 
whole extent of their range as uniform, and therefore as the relics of a single race, 
Closer investigation shows rather that a number of different groups of mounds can 
be wo clearly distinguished by their form and contents that in certain districts we 
are even able to trace the settlements of two different mound-building populations 
at one and the same place. The hypothesis of a particular ancient civilised race 
being the mound-builders therefore collapsing, the mounds remain to us as a class 
of highly important monuments, from which we can derive information of the 
earlier history of the North American Indians that no other source can give. 
Starting from the assumption that the state of Indian civilisation had remained 
practically the same since the discovery of America, if it had not advanced through 
intercourse with the white man, the Indians were considered to have been almost 
without exception nomadic races of hunters, whose unconquerable love of unre- 
strained freedom would never and nowhere have permitted them to form large 
communities and erect permanent dwellings. This conception is perfectly unhis- 
torical. In extensive tracts of North America there were certainly, even in the 
sixteenth century, restless hurdes of Indians who lived almost exclusively by 
hunting, of which they were passionately fond. But near to them or separating 
them, and probably throughout the greater part of the present United States, there 
were also Indian races which had made, compared with them, quite considerable 
‘progress in the path of their culture development. So far as there are still any 
descendants of these races in existence, the policy of the Anglo-American colunists 
toward the Indians, which has been guided merely by self-interested motives, has 
certainly reduced them again to a stage of civilisation little different from that of 
their nomadic and savage fellows, But the Indian mounds and graves have left 
us evidences of a civilisation that tell an undeniable tale; and an impartial ex- 
amination of the oldest accounts of the first meeting of the white man and the red 
man on North American soil confirms in numerous particulars what the mound- 
finds lead us to suppose. Individual researches are certainly not yet far enough 
advanced for the valuable material of the discoveries to be used wholly and fully. 
‘We know too little of the ancient migrations of the pre-Columbian Indians to be 
able with certainty to connect the boundaries that archrology traces in certain 
districts with definite racial boundaries. But where this has become possible the 
antiquities serve materially to clear up historical hypotheses, and s combination 
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of the different methods of research will further reduce the unmnvestigated area 
year by year. 

The whole basin of the Mieinapp.—a broad stnp of land beginning at the 
Great Lakes in the north and estending to the lowlands of the lower Misreapp 
— was in carkest times peopled by tnbes compneed under the common name of 
Algonquns. Of the better known Indian tabes belong to them aww the 
Chippewas in the north, the Delawaies, Mobi an il (Htawas in the northeast, 
and the Shawnees mn the southenst From ther traditiens st as supposed Chat (hei 
origmnal home 1s to be sought in the northeast, bevemd the Great Lakes, although 
they had been dnven thence before the time of Columbus by the nations of the 
Troquos race. Their nugrations from the north seen to have proceeded by two 
separate branches, The one went in a southeasterh diction, mamdy along the 
seacoast, not, hhe the Tupi in South Ameniea, poop ny a hartow strip, but 
spreading out widely, and following the uvets that flew inte the sea far ante the 
Alleghany Mountains, Ju spite of thet being nev the water the Algomynins wore 
scarcely ever exclusively a race of tshermen Whether (hey were already apical 
turists when they moved down the east const ws donbttul In any case cven the 
eastern Algonquins rar tised aymetdture in later Gimies but tha telows who moved 
along the Great Lakes on their way westward, and in carer times intediied thet 
banks, certainly did sy even at the time of (he mignation As was aly is the case, 
the farther the tmbes were led ape by then mygatiens, which continued stowds 
for ventumes, he mote differentiated they became in customs and mode of hte Ef 
At Were not for the unmistakable syn of a kindied Language, one would scarcely 
suppose that the Chippewas uf the northwest and the Shawneed un the south wore 
Inothers of one and the same race 

A number of nations of the Algonquin tice ate distinguished: fot all othet 
Tndians of Noth Amenoa by their compuativels advanced: caalisation ‘there os 
no doubt that even in catly times they had taken to a settled mnede of life stl 
devoted themselves tu agneuliure Not rs itamete chinee that ip sever) ports: 
chert religious xdeas border on those of that neqghbours in the exten northwest 
Indeed, from certain pecuhantes m this respert, one might bo inclined to seck 
their home in the northwest rather than im the east, for mun of thein remind Ww of 
the Tinnés on the one hand and the Pueblo toibes on the other, ‘The Chippewas: 
and Lenapés already possessed, in their pamted wooden lablets or atichs, a svatan 
of interchange of ideas that had adsanced beyond he purely petomal character 
toa land of hieroglyphic symbolism, which was specially emploved for yaoser sing 
the remembrance of sacred ntes Their rehginas system, with the worstay of the 
sun and the four caidinal points, as the homes of the windguls, we shall find 
further developed among the Pueblo Indans* 

A further resemblance to the latter obtains in the cult of the totems, or clan 
tokens, winch we meet with not only in the pueblo, but also among many othe 
Indian tnbes of the Pacihe coast as far as the Thhuhits and Hardals on the 
borders of Alaska For this reason we may at all events regard moees of this 
stock as the builders of the pecular earthworks known as eftygy tnounis It as 
‘an interesting fact that all the animals, — bear, snake, saneus birds, fishes, ete, — 
from which most of the designations and sac red ober ts of the ¢lans (totems) * were 
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derived are represented in these mounds, As these earthworks did not serve as 
burial-places, and were little adapted for fortifications, we may perhaps regard them, 
like the meeting-hall of the Iroquois or the “kiva” of the Pueblo Indians, as the 
centre of the cult of the clan. Whether Indians of the Algonquin race were also 
the builders of the mounds on the centra] Mississippi and on the Tlinois we would 
rather doubt, especially as this district exhibits mounds of various types that are 
all different from those of Wisconsin. If a not very reliable tradition of the 
Lenapés or Delawares can be credited, the answer would have to be decidedly in 
the negative. 

In spite of their great progress in the paths of civilised life the Algonquins 
did not manage to build durable dwellings) This is the more peculiar, as they 
might have seen those of the neighbouring Pueblo Indians, with whom commercial 
relations seem to have existed. But we may not place them lower in the scale of 
civilisation solely on this account. The erection of stune buildings — which are 
better able to defy the destructive influence of time than wooden huts at best only 
coated with lime, and even than mounds of loose earth — creates only too easily an 
erroneous idea of tho degree of civilisation of a race. At the lower stages of 
civilisation Man is, however, primarily dependent on his natural surroundings, 
and if the limestone and sandstone plateaus of the west offered the Pueblo Tndians 
the opportunity of easily becoming no mean builders, the wooded hill-regions of 
the Lake district denied Lo the Algonquins the opportunity of handing down to pos- 
twrity similar impressive proofs of their civilisation. But the Algonquins achieved 
something that scarcely any other race of North Atlantic Indians did: they knew 
and worked copper. It certainly occurred in such purity in the hills between 
Take Superior and Lake Michigan that in the best specimens it could even be 
shaped by hammering in the cold state. Probably, however, they also knew a 
primitive and not very eflivient method of smelting and welding, with the help of 
which they formed beads and small plates of the metal, while they were able to 
emboss the Intter with figures, 

The bands of the Algunquins who were advancing southeastwand, having 
crossed the Savannah Hiver, came upon solid masses of strange Indians who 
rendered the continuation of their migration in the same direction impossible. 
This probably led first to a temporary halt, but, space eventually proving tow 
limited for tho gradually increasing numbers of the Algunquins, their migrations 
were resumed in a westerly direction, The Indians who marched up the Savannah, 
crossed the Alleghanies, and began to spread over the valleys of the (ireen River 
and Tennessee, were called after the Savannah by their neighbours, from their 
long sujourn on this river, and as “ Savannees”— which with time has become 
“ Shawnees” — have preserved the remembrance of this stage of their migrations 
down to historic times, 

The Shawnees and related Delaware tribes are proved to have taken an impor- 
tant part in the erection of the earthworks that occur throughout Tennessee and 
the neighbouring States on the lower tributaries of the Ohio. A large number of 
such mounds in this district have been erected fur burial purposes, sometimes 
singly, but generally in groups, and very often in connection with larger earthworks 
and circumvallations, and the manner of interment has so characteristic a stamp 
that in it we find undoubtedly a racial peculiarity. Whereas in other parts of the 
Mound area the dead were frequently buried in a crouching position, like the 
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mummies of South America, or in bone-heaps after removal of the flesh, the mode 
of interment practised here reminds one greatly of that usual in Europe The 
bottom and four side-walls of a hole i the earth were hned with flat stone slaba, 
and the corpse was land in it, Tying full length on its back, Flat stones served to 
close the sarcophagus, and, if there was any fear of the earth falling through the 
spaces between them, these spaces were often covered Uy a second layer of amaller 
slabs. Such graves are repeatedly found, even without mounds over them, bat 
they are especially numermis us the small comcal mounds’ on the author 
trilutanes of the lower Ohio, where the Shawnees and handted Ladin races lived 
down to lustoric mes We should eapect these Shawnees to have been the 
builders of the graves and the earthworks connected with (hem, and we am able 
to prove it. We thus obtam an important argument in judging of Che age af many 
groupe of earthworks, in opposition to the fanciful ¢heary of a past we thonsands 
of years. The custom of interrng the dead im stone receptacles, as abave 
desenbed, has been practised hy Shawnee Indians net vnly in histone tines, but, 
where there was suitable stone, down to the present century, and bas heen 
observed by numervus waters in diflerent places independent of ebe another tn 
accounts of eather times the erection of a mound wa few fect an beyht and of 
comeal form is tepeated]y mentioned — Mereover, af exauvations have revealed 
that bunal-places of this particular kind have repented!) contained articles: of 
undoubted European ong among the Chiygs placed with the dead, the moniids 
of this type ate certain proof that the particular lecalives were some time ecco 
aed by members of the Shawnee group of the Algenuan race, whow anygations 
have been gomg onan this rggien down to histone snd even post-Columman 
tumes. 

The Indians whe checked the advance of the Algonquin in a poutberly 
drection belonged, presumably, to the group ef the Muskoka, whose best known 
representatives were Che Crechs and Chickasaws Although Chew Tndinn tribes 
were the frst te come in contact with Eanepeans at the time of the discoveries, — 
the best part of De solos adventurous expedition from Dlonda to the Misssippa 
having been made through the teritory of Lndians of the Muskobi toee, — they 
have hitherto been more neglected by research than the more northern: tobes. 
An deswendants of this race have been found only on the banks of the nvers 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexivo parallel to the Misssapps, amd as in us distnet 
they formed a compact body unsmingled with foreyg tubes down to the discovery 
of Amenca, we must assume that they were fess given Lo miygration than most, 
of the other Indians The land oecued by them an the sixteenth century was 
presumably the ancient home of the mee, we may perhaps behold in them 
descendants of the earhest inhabitants of eastern North Amenca fi early 
times their abodes near the Mississipja undoubtedly extended much farther noith- 
ward, and possibly even farther east, “© that there may be some truth im the 
tradition of the Lenapés that they drove the Muskohis from ther more northern 
settlements on the Mississippi. 

The Muskokis were alo by no means at the low level of civilisation that, 
judging by modern views, is usually attributed to the earler Indian population 
of the continent. They tilled the ground on the most extensive scale, and their 
agricultural produce excited the admuration of De Soto’s Spaniards, Their settle- 
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ments were called “towns” by the Spaniards, and some of them contained a 
large number of inhabitants. They, too, took a large part in the erection of the 
artificial mounds, and the characteristics of their work are speaking witnesses 
to the progress they had made. In the district of the Muskokis are some of 
the largest mounds that the whole region of the mound-builders can boast. 
These earthworks—which probably bore at the same time the dwellings of 
the foremost members of the tribe, and formed a place of refuge for the whole 
tribe when attacked by enemies—are not, like the smaller mounds, round or 
ewnical in forin, but remind one rather of the terraced erections on which rose 
the temples aud palaces of the civilised races of Central America, The De 
Soto mound, although it is not absulutely proved that it was erected by the 
Muskokis, gives a fair idea of this type”? The most imposing erection of this 
kind is the Etowah mound in the south of Georgia, and we can prove with 
tulerable certainty that it was still inhabited by Muskoki tribes at the beginning 
of the sixiventh century, being used as a palace and fortress by their chiefs. 
As it is surroundet by a large number of smaller mounds, which are enclosed 
by a kind of fortification, partly rampart and partly moat, we can form from this 
an idea of old Indian towns which agrees in so many respects with Le Moyne’s 
description? that a great degrve of reliability may be accredited to the 
latter, 

The Muskokis had acquired a degree of civilisation that leads us to infer 
that they had been a sedentary race for a very long time. Although the ground 
of the district they occupied did not afford them suitable material for massive 
Duildings, yet they, almost alone among the Indians of the East, built stronger 
dwellings Lhan could be erected of purely vegetable materials. The most recent 
inventigntions and excavations have proved that some of the mounds that, by 
veunon of their floot-like layers of clay and the remains of bones and ashes 
found in and beneath these, were pronounced by their first discoverers to be 
altarsmounds, in reality bore the houses of the Muskoki Indians, The ruins 
of these houses, which appear here and there to have been round, but generally 
equare, show thal these Indians constructed their dwellings of a framework of 
woolen posts, between which the groundwork for a stucco-like wall-plaster was 
formed with cross-beams and interwoven twigs and branches. The plaster was 
left rather rough outside, but inside it was carefully smoothed and probably 
whitewashed, as in the archaic buildings of the Pueblo Indians’ It was applied 
only to the side-walls, on which it seems to have reached rather above the 
height of a man; above rose an arched roof bome by the thin ends of the 
yosts and by pliant staves, and covered with vegetable matter,—a reminiscence 
of the leai-but that had been usual among most Indian races, and doubtless 
aleo in earlier times among the Muskokis. The bones and heaps of ashes in 
the mounds are explained by the custom, also recognisable from the illustration’ 
of consigning a man’s house to the flames when he died. In Le Moyne's de- 
scription the deceased seems certainly to have been buried outside the village 
circle, under 8 mound which, on account of its smaliness, we may perhaps regard 
as only the nucleus and beginning of the one to be erected. But among the 
Muskokis the deceased was generally buried in the house itself, and, as soon as 
1 Sea Fig. 2, Plate at p. 906, 3 Slee post, p. 214. 
© Seo Fig. 8, Plate at p. 200. 4 See Pig. 2, Plate at p. 206, 
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the tire had so far consumed the walls that the busking collaywed, the place 
was covered up with earth = This paubar mode of bunal, of which traces may 
hhewwe be found w hitunc times, characterses wn ats Carn, bhe tbe tone graves 
of the Shawnees, au ethnographe diinct. and enables we to throw a ny of 
hight into the darkness that almost completely veils the carher hidery uf the 
Indian races, 

As un the south, so ako in the north the terntony ot the Algonquins was 
bordered by foragn races of Indians The land around the great Notth Amercian 
Jakes and their outlet te the sea the rivet SC Lawrence, was the abate of the 
races of the Troquers stock Of all the Endsans these were most: distinguished 
by ther fue physical development and — prolably as ats consequence == by 
bravery, love of fghtung, and warhke virtues, which long made then the mod 
dreaded enenies The teal liaqies only becaine an important facta an the 
bastory af these districts im the fast few centumes before the colonisation of 
North Amerea In fat eather times the moe of the Cherkees had «ceded 
from them and plaved no hes smportant a port in the eather Tistery of \meaca 
than they did subsequently am the time of colomat aule Phe otygnal beme 
of the common race of the froquer and Cherokees is supposed to have been 
an the farthest northeast of the temtory they aflerwatd occupied its tan 
that an bitene Gmes the whole Lake region, including the disticts border 
woon the south and west, was occupied by the Traquom and Ube hindied race 
of the Hinons But this removal cannot have occured in ver cenrhy tunes 
for these races seem to have taken but hitthe parton dhe erection of atic 
qnounds — We are therefore fored to ascnbe the earthworks of Machyaa amt 
Wisonain to an earher occupation of this distuct by Algonquins And as 
these northern works are but randy of a defensive charmeter, tt seem ax af they 
were erected earker than the pornod of struggle wlich must have attended the 
expansion of the Troquets Phe races chat cieeted the cfigsy mounds were 
therefore yaobibly past their pome, and had perhaps oven settled ins other 
parts, when the races of the Eroquots family recenved the unpndve that hoped 
them to expand over the gteater part of northernmost: Amonia 

On the other hand the separation of the Cherokees from the main trace 
belongs to a much earher penod The duection of then mgrations agrees 
admmrably with the theory that the onginal home of the race was an Che cxtreme 
northeast ‘The Cherokees would then have moved off as a tit wave ma 
southerly direction, so that m courne of Gime they came te the basin of the 
Oho, where they are proved to have long had then abodes Ryen they do 
not seem to hase found these distnets unihabited , on the contrary 1b 14 certain 
that Algonquin tnbes not only sojourned there temporanly before them, but, 
a» they did farther south and west, iult permanent settlements and tlled the 
ground At least some of the mounds in the further course of the Ohio may 
owe their ongin to the latter, and under Algonquin influence, but also im con- 
sequence of continual fighting, the Cherokees m turn proceeded to burld artite ial 
mounds, which once more form a special province, within the vast mound region, 
by their ethnographic perubanties Two things are charactenstic of the Cherokee 
mounds im the first place the dead sre bured us a lying pomtion, but only ana 
more or less penshable covering (bark or stuffs), and generally in mounds that 
served as burial-places fur large numbers, in the secoud place japes, ranging from 
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the most archaic to almost modern forms, such as are peculiar to the Indians, occur 
in these graves. 

Pipe-smoking is found in the mound region far beyond the borders of the 
Cherokee district, and we must assume that the cultivation of tobacco played an 
important part in the agriculture of the whole region.’ But the upper valley 
of the Ohio furnishes not only the most numerous, but also, to judge from their 
forms, the oldest types of the Indian pipe, and shows the uninterrupted course 
of ita further development so clearly that we must suppose it to have been the 
abode of a race particularly closely connected with the history of the tobacco- 
Pipe, as the Cherokees were. The mounds of this district furnish the most 
remarkable instances of circumvallations of almost mathematical regularity. But 
as these are not exclusively limited to the upper course of the Ohio, it remains 
doultiul whether the greater number of them may not have been erected by 
the earlier inhabitants of the valley for protection against the advance of the 
Cherokees, but were restored by the latter, after the conquest, to serve the same 
purpose, Cherokee graves certainly occur in connection with many of these 
groups of mounds, and at least bear witness to the fact that the invaders adopted 
the manners and customs of the conquered as far ay the earthworks were con- 
cemmed; what part they may have taken themselves in developing this primitive 
architecture is of course difficult to ascertain. The migration of the Cherokees 
through the valley of the Ohio took place practically in pre-Columbian times, but 
it had not yet come to an enml when the white man entered this district. And 
only a little farther south, in the valley of the small river Tennensee, the 
ment between the etill existing groups of mounds and the position of the so-valled 
“overhill towns” of the Cherokees, as recorded by the earliest visitors, testifies 
that these Indians, having once adopted the custom of mound-building, remained 
true to it even on their further migrations, 

Yet another large branch seems to have been detached from the Iroquois race 
in the Hurons, who expanded in a westerly direction along the south bank of the 
river St, Lawrence ox far as the Lakes. Whether this tock place at a time prior 
w the migrations of Iroquois tribes to the south cannot be proved, but is very 
probable; for whereas the “Five Nations” of the Iroquois and the Tusearoras in 
the far south had so stroug a conscivusness of belonging to the same stock that 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century the latter returned to the north and 
were reveived into the League as a sixth nation, even in the time of the first 
settlers there existed between Iroquois and Hurons a bitter enmity which had 
lasted from time immemorial, and which had a decided influence on the settle- 
ment of the land by Europeans in colonial times. 

As regards civilisation these Iroquois raves were doubtless behind the Chero- 
kees in most respecta, They alwo were agricultural and sedentary to a small 
extent. When the first colonists ascended the river St. Lawrence, Hochelaga was 
a decidedly town-like settlement of permanent character. Nor are earthworks 
entirely wanting, in this district, that mark the sites of old Indian settlements. 
But they do not bespenk the higher civilisation of the more southern districts. 
They are clearly defensive works, and therefore were probably not built until 
the real Jroquois undertook the forcible extension of their dominion over the ter- 
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Yitory of their neighbours. But this cannot have been lung before the discovery 
of America, as these wars were still guing on when the first white men began tu 
penetrate from the cuast inte the interior. 

By * Iroquuis,” in the narrower sense, are meant only the tribes that inhabited 
the most northern States of the Union and the neighbouring distoets of Canadas 
down to the time of early colonisation. These, too, seem to have occasionally 
erected earthworks,—a proof that even they did not lead an entirely unset lod 
life, although permanent dwellings and agricutture—~ these bases of progr in 
civilisation — play a smaller part with them than with meat of the other antions 
‘Of all the races that the first European settlers found on American sei] the Lroquone 
best represent the type that has erroneously been reganded ox characteristic of the 
whole Indian population of North America. 

Tn the main the Iroquois were still a race of hunters, nl one that ured ite 
human game with the same cruelty and ruthlessness as its anial game. As they 
were an inland race, navigation ant fishing did not play the aune part in twir 
economy as it did with the Tupis and Caribs, although they constructed: excelent 
canves of the bark of trees, and possessed a skill in damming up streaius, for the 
purpose of catching the fish, that tokl of long experience. But their element was 
hunting and war. In build the Iroquois were superior to moat of their neyghbours, 
and to their comparatively wild life they owe a development of all their physical 
powers such ax was no longer possible even at the commencement of a civiliped 
life, By their strength, and stil! more by their Moodthirtiness and savage cruelty, 
they had made themselyer a terror to all their neighbours far ant wide. That 
racial relationship did not prevent them from displaying their warhhe propen- 
sities is proved by the strugules between them and the Hurons, in which the 
latter, despite their equality in numbers, on account of their more peaceable dis- 
position were forced to retreat farther and farther before their encimes, Tut the 
warlike expeditions of the Troquais extended by no means exclusively, pethapy 
westward. Their southern neighbours had also to sufler severely 
from their hostility, and in all probability their invasions were the cause of the 
last. American migration, which we have still to mention, namely, 
Dakotas, which must probably have tuken place only in th 
before Columbus, It is a characteristic sign of the superiority of the Iroquois in 
war, that the only bands that pushed southwant sven lo have been small in 
numbers; at any rate they were able only to establish tribes of modemte size 
in the conquered districts, such as the Conestogas, and the Susquchannas on the 
banks of the river of the latter name. 

‘What has made the Iroquois specially famoun is the League in which tho five 
tribes that remained in the old home combined with one another for attack and 
defence. This has been regarded as proof of a spevial talent for stateamanship, 
and as showing consequently a higher degree of intellectual development than the 
other Indians possessed. But very weighty reasons are opposed to such an inter- 
pretation. In the first place it is by no means certain that this League waa the 
product of the uninfluenced mental develupment of the Indians. Hitherto it has 
been pretty generally assumed that the League of the Iroquois was concluded in 
the fifteenth century,—- about 1430. But the farther the examination of Indian 
tradition with regard to underlying facts has been proveeded with, the more we 
have been convinced (hat all that seemed to sppertain to the sevage of an infinitely 
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remote past, without history or record, in reality only applies to a few generations 
‘back. According to the latest calculation the League was probably not made 
until about 1560; this assumption is strengthened by the stories of diseensions 
between the various Iroquois nations, which can scarcely belong to so remote & 
past as would result if the League was created about 1430. But if the alliance 
came about only at 80 late a date, the earliest contact with the white man must 
have preceded it; whether this was of a hostile or amicable kind, it must cer 
tainly have exercised a very different influence on the origin of the idea of an 
alliance if the latter had grown out of purely Indian conditions. 

Too much honour has likewise heen done the chiefs who formed the League 
by the conception that has been spread of its purposes. The idea thet the League 
was intended to do away generally with the state of war, and bring about per 
petual peace among all Indians, is in such striking contradiction to the whole 
history of the Iroquois race before and after it was made, that this interpretation 
may unhesitatingly be pronounced an erroneous one. The exaggerated manner 
the Indians have of expressing themselves may certainly be credited with having 
formulated it in such grandiloquent terms, although certainly no more was intended 
by them than to put an end to the dissensions between the small Iroquvis tribes, 
which had previously been only tov frequent. Even eo, there still remains sufli- 
cient in the League of the Five Nations to assure to the Onondaga chief 
Miawatha (who is considered to have been the father of the iden) quite as promi- 
nent a place in history as has been prepared for him in literature by Longfellow’s 
immortal poem, In the whole history of the American races, the civilised races 
by no means excepted, there is no second instance of the natives having had the 
insight to subordinate their sense of independence, which was carried almost to 
unruliness, fur any length of time to higher considerations! Amung the Mexi- 
cans we also find alliances of kindred races; but these neither rested on so intel- 
Tigent 8 basin as the League of the Iroquoia, nor were they destined to last so long 
or to exervive a similar influence on the fortunes of the nation. In the case of the 
Iroquois the self-denying act of their chiefs had as its consequence the main- 
tenance of their supremacy among their neighbours until the time when the 
Jntter, even earlier than they themselves, sank into insignificance before the in- 
vasion of the white man. And if the nations of the Iroquois League exhibit at 
the present day the highest percentage of natives who have not succumbed to 
European civilisation, but have been able to reconcile themselves tu it and become 
geod citizens of a modern state, they owe this mainly to the wise foresight of 
their forefathers, who, by forming the League, created the first basis of a politi- 
cal order, from which acerued to them power over their kind, and respect and 
cumsideration on the part of the new immigrants, 

When the raves of Iroquois stock began to expand southwanl,—a process 
which, as we have mentioned, belongs to the last few centuries before the dis- 
covery of America,—they not only became involved in hustilities with the 
Algonquins, but another race was also driven by them from its abodes and 
forced to seek new districta. This was the Sioux or Dakota race, which cer- 
tainly does not seem to have possessed in those times the importance that it 
afterward acquired under the government of the United States That the 
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original home of these Indians, noted for the resistance they offered to setulens 
in the far Weet in the coure of the prevent century, was also east of the Alle 
ghanies,—in Virginia and North Carchna,— 1 a diwovery for whieh histenwal 
veseatvh has to thank hngusties For a the language of the long-neglected 
Indians of the central States okter forms of the same linguistic stock have been 
found, whose Jater dialects are spoken in the vast rynuns of the Senx and 
Dakotas west of the Mastsapp. Esen in the East the naueme of thee gonp 
were almost eaclusvely restucted to huntuyg. it seems that they never seriously: 
took to agriculture ur possessed permanent dwelling-plaves, The ewe CaNnOL 
connect them, ether, with any of the diflerent provinces of mound-lnubbng Ladin. 
Moreover, ay the earthworks that cceur in ther ater western ables ate only 
svanty and are on the bonters of other aces, we must assatne that they tech ne pat 
in the erection of these ancient monumenta A sues that grew se little nttas hed, 
to the sal as these restless hunters arust naturally have retired mere quickly 
before the energetic advance of an enemys than Che agueultaral Algenquins and 
Cherokees. Whethet they fought with the hatter in the valley of the Clie we 
cannot tell from the ebseure trudition of the Sioux tnibes regain, this magi 
tion from the East, The nngration certainly belongs toa later pened chan che 
sevession of the Cherokees from the mam tace of the Etaquons. But probably the 
counes of the wo races came but little conta tas the Stony, coming down 
the Big Sandy, reached the Olie at a point lying on the southwest border of the 
territory over which the Chetehees eapanded As soon ay they were beyond 
reach of the hostihty of the bequor, the mygaten of the sions would abe have 
assumed a slower pace, names of plaves and nivers confirming the adie Cit 
they sectled for some time in different parts of the Ohm valley. But thes never 
seem to hase settled peumanently , for Europeans whe followed (he Obie downs 
wanl came actos ne padions of Chit mice on abe hanks ‘The names yoven by the 
Stoux themselves to the different groupe reflect a Tong: separation between the 
upper and dower part of the aver But when De Sete crossed the Amencin 
tinent he came upen nagens of the waorace ently on the other side of ¢ 
Misssapy, — a proof that the whole migiation ef the raves from the eastern St 
to the borders of the region they stu oreuped am this centiny look place in pre- 
Columbian times, 

Probably many other races peopled these vast regions when the fist white men 
set foot on Amencan soil, but what we know of them as stuitely hile | Fyen 
what has been brought to light, by laboriously following up scaicely perceptible 
traces, regarding the preat races of the Alyonquins, Mushokis, boquois, and Siow, 
is so seanty that it can scarcely be valled Uheir history. The zealous sesearclion 
that have only recently been commenced on Amerivan sel wall bring to hight 
many other memorials to which even historieal attributes may be yaven, but 
more thon a few main features in the pre-history of the Amencan Tndinns sence 
will scarcely ever be uble to trace. 
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Tr we crosa the Rocky Mountains from the east, we enter the region of a 
development in culture of an evidently different kind. This difference is most 
striking if we cross by the upper Kio Grande and the affluents of the Colundo 
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from tho hunting-grounds of the buffalo-hunters into the territory of the Pueblo 
Indians. On closer examination, however, it appears that all the races of 
the Pacific coast, up to the borders of the Esquimau region in Alaska, exhibit 
close agreement in the evolution of their customs, so that in spite of linguistic 
differences they are more closely related to one another than to their eastern 
neighbours, 

The inhabitanis of the far Northwest-—the Thlinkits, Haidahs, and Nootkas 
— are almost exclusively races of fishermen,—a not very frequent occurrence on 
North American soil Jt is evident, moreover, that they were not driven to thie 
mode of life by their natural surroundings, but developed thus from the very 
leginning. This we may infer from the fact that, in spite of their racial individu- 
ality being comparntively highly developed, they bave no traditions indicating an 
earlier and different atale of development, When they first came in contact with 
Europeans they had developed, independently of foreign influences, a number of 
institutions that told of a very long period of gradual progress in culture. That 
they were expert navigators and fishermen and skilled beat-builders was too 
natural under the prevailing conditions to justify us in basing general conclu- 
sions upon it, But two things are characteristic as showing the oge of their 
civilisation and the progress they had made in it,— their social organisation 
and artistic inclinations. 

Like eome of the Indians of the East, the natives of the Northwest also 
attached chief importanve, not to the family, but to the gens, or clan; accord- 
ingly they, too, did not occupy single houses, but built one house for all the 
families of a clan, in which each had only a compartment. The same com- 
munity also ruled their life outside the house: common the work, common the 
henelit. A special feature with them was the system of totems.’ or clan symbols 
derived from living things, for which a reverence similar to fetichism was shown 
by all the members of the clan, but only by them, These totems certainly also 
had their share in developing the artistic efforts of the race, for the representations 
of the clan fetiches (sometimes of Imge dimensions, as on the wooden totem-posta 
of the Haidahs and Bellacoolas) are one of the most frequent proofs of their artistic 
sense, which exercised itself on the most diverse raw materials, such as wood, stone, 
and bone, but not clay. Now with time a more highly developed social system 
had grown out of the gentile system. Almost all the Indians of the Northwest 
were familiar with slavery, and that in ita most pronounced form, according to 
which the slave is the chattel and therefore the saleable property of his master. 
This presupposes a higher development of the ideas of clan, family, and property 
than we find among many other Indian races, whose slaves were almost exclusively 
captives taken in war, who either met a painful death or were amalgamated with 
the tribe. The same development is shown by the fact that almost all these races 
carried on a more or jeas extensive trade (the Sahaptins journeyed from the upper 
Columbia to the Missouri), and even used shell-money as a standard medium of 
exchange, which seems to have been recognised throughout the greater part of 
the Pacific coast to the borders of the Mexican States. Finally, all the Pacific 
tribea, although agriculture was either entirely unknown to them in consequence 
of the climatic conditions, or only played a subordinate part, were sedentary, but 
with this peculiarity: they possessed permanent winter dwellings built of stone 
¥ Seo ante, pp. 48 and 203. 
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and earth, but m the tehing-reasona they erceted aly temporary summer dwell- 
ings at different placen In all these pecuhanties there joevails among the In- 
dhans of western North Amenva (always excepting the sprinkling of tribes of 
mauch lower development in central Califortua) a very general agreement, which 
as by no means hmuted to the cust thks whe bye by ashing, but in many 
renjwets extends to the agneultural tribes living farther south and east. Clowr 
connections must have exited here atmeng them than the mere uiluence of 
ving together as ueghbours under sunnlar conditwne would brag about. 
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Sowa and southeast of the terntory of the Notchwest Indian, and peparated 
from them by a number of sinall tribes, some uf them sull ata very low xtage of 
development, » another large tenon of a andy che satoped culture, which from, 
the earhest ames lay interested scholar an ne common degice, the reytan of 
the Pueblo Indians Rensains of these races have been preserved through all dhe 
vicissitudes uf colomal wats down te the present day, aud wader cicunesta 
which make it sill possilde to study among them the traces of that cath cvphsa 
tion The boldest Insturcal conser fures Rute been mde about those ices Like 
the mound-builders, they, too, were supposed te have formed in prehistone (Giines a 
mighty and eatensive cmupue with a Inghly descend civilisation such theane 
connected them, far more duectly Chan was possi jg an the valleys of the Ohie wud 
Moarssipya, with the Central Ametican cisilised exates of the Telters and Actors 
aA peculiar tradigon of the latter supported Chis yn a ammikeble manner 

When the Spamards, atter the conquestot Mequon ied of the Avie priests 
and sunbes the eatly history ot thar ince, hes gave (he followsnye account 
Aba remote period they had set aut fem a place cal b Acdan, which day 
ona great Take im the far nerth, had wandered for cou tless years, during 
which they had been split up into several Cates, and founde! tumpomiy sett 
ments at the most various places, and had tinaghy stud on die i.e ot Mesa, 
to found the town of Tenochutlan Mus tadigion lies supplied food athe ane 
agmation for scveral centuries, In the gieat wigter on which Actlan lay was seen 
a remembrane of the region of the great North American Lakes, and a chiver 
Amencan even gave a group of earthworks in Wey ons the mame of Rott Asan 
All erections of an unexplamied type that occu jed peat of the barders of the 
Mexican empire as far as the Lake distinct were ewnsideted to have been stauons 
of the Ades. But whether any actual cuigumstances can de proved to underhe 
this tradition 15 very doubtful. “As regards the die: tien in which higher csi 
lisation spread, we shall tusd an the history of the Central American aces farts 
that are dithcult to reconcile with the Asiec tradition But the wlea that an 
indistinct. knuwledge of a prehistone telationsinp between the civilised race of 
the Avtees and their less cvilived northern neighbours may be reflected an the 
legend must not be rejected offhand. It 14 thought that linguist afhmty with 
the races of the Nehua stock, of which the Avtecs of Mexico became most famous, 
can he traced into the heart of the Puchlo region, as far as the group of towns 
called by the Spamards “Tusayau,” but better huown at the present day by the 
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' 
name of the chief place, Moqui. Resemblances in customs, religious ideas, and 
old traditions are unmistakable in all these races, But quite as unquestionable, 
if not more important, are similarities of this character between the Pueblo 
Indians and their northern neighbours, so that we should finally arrive at the 
result that in the whole mass of races from Alaska ‘nearly to the Iethmus we have 
the members of one great family, which, however’ seeing that its linguistic dis- 
union is so great as almost to deny ell conneetiod, must have been broken up 
into different branches in very early times. ‘ 

Considering how firmly half-civilieed races in plarticular cling to everything 
connected with their religious ideas, often even when the original conditions on 
which the traditional institutions were founded h’ave long disappeared, it is 
certainly noteworthy that in this very respect it 
have been discovered between the Indians of the 
races. In the whole region of the latter the sacred hall in which a great part 
of the religious ceremonies are held, aud the others af least prepared for, is the 
 estufa,” erroneously so called hy the Spaniands from il% peculiar structure, The 
Pueblo Indians call it kiva, In structure the kiva \iffers very cousiderably 
from all the other buildings of the Puely Indians in tte most important points, 
tt always lies more or less away from the rvomef which a pueblo (village) is 
compored, and which are buily close to and over one another. It has the 
peculiarity that it is at least 1° tly, and often entirely, sunk below the ground, 
tnd is only accessible by a la4, er from an entrance built in the middle of the 
roof, The kivea is to thea, Wils of the pueblos what their mecting-house is to 






the eastern I assemble to discuss common affairs, but, 
especially Lo} their religious rites, Even at the present 
day there exis. hited by Indians a large number of such 
undenground n far as missionary activity has nut yet 
done away wil nal rites, serve the old purposes. If we 
compare these cur in the remains of old Indian towns 
that have * ng 4 that centuries of intercourse with the 
white tan ha ange in the kiva. 

Th the inha 1 many that in all probability have sunk 
inte ruins wit uropean foot, the kiva is a rectangular 
hall; on the ot te ruins are, the more exclusively do we find 


kivas of circular form, mom) all the dwelling-rooma of the same ruins are 
rectangular, and circular buildings occur only rarely throughout the Dueblo region 
in the form of towers, The circular kivas undoubtedly represent an older type, 
for whereas the four-sided kivas are lined with stone, carefully coated with 
plaster, and neatly whitewashed up to the posts forming the roof, the stone wall of 
the round kivas reaches to only three-fourths of the whole height. This is then 
eormpleted by horizontal beams fitting into one another, which approach roundness 
owing to the number of angles they form, and are constructed exactly like those 
of the log-house type of building, which the pioneers of the West learned from the 
Indians! This form of the kiva is certainly a reminiscence of the time when 
the Pueblo Indians were not the skilled builders they afterward became. Its 
being sunk below the ground (@ custom by which the Indians of various parts 
sought to give their dwellings greater height and better protection from the ele- 
i Bee ante, pp 206. 
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ments) and its beam-work point unmistakably to other conditions af life; but we 
can well understand how it is that only in these halls that served for relyieus 
purposes, long unintelligible to the Indians themselves, the memory of combtions 
has been preserved of which almost all trace has been lost in their general life. 

Now, it is undoubtedly very remarkable that round and equam houses, partly 
dug in the ground, lined with stone slabs, and, at least in some cases, only acces 
sible by an opening in the rovf, occur as dwellings among various Indian races of 
California who are net particularly closely related to the Pueblo Indiana either 
linguistically or cthnographically, Moreover these same Calrfornian nes, hke the 
Pueblo Jndians, make a great feature in their rehgieus ceremomes of vertain 
dances reminding one almost of theatrical performances, which in both cases, if 
not exclusively performed in the common dwelling-hall, were prepared ma part 
of it curtained off temporarily for Che purpose. Now, as in these dances almunt 
similar masks fashioned as snakes, skeletons, ete. aecur in beth canes, wo are jus 
tified in assuming that these races have a common xb of Uraditeenal ideas Uhat 
is not due to late adoption or transmission, but to an original relationstap. 

The region of the Pueblo Indians bears witness in ite antaquities to a progressive 
movement from north to south, attended by a certain measure of development in 
culture. That the stone structures of the cliffatwetlers, in Che almost inneceuubly 
cafions of the rivers that cut their way through the central plateau, are to be 
regarded as dwellings of the same raves whose [ast remnants now inhalnt the 
pueblos of the regions of Cibola and Tusayan under the name of Zudis and Moquia, 
is beyond all doubt. The transition between the architectural forma ia unmis- 
takable, and the connection between chffalweltings and houses, bah on the 
plateau and in the river valleys, has also been clearly proved by excavations, 0 
Has also the chronologieal sequence, We nist certainly net overlook the fret 
that the migrations of the Pueblo Indians also proceeded slowly, in coprequence 
of their living almost exclusively by agriculture. Indeed at times events oveurred 
which positively caused: a retrograde movement, and to such an extent that dhe 
wanderers returned (o parts they had left long ago and occupied anew their partly 
Tuined dwellings, Such occurrences are even related in the traditions of the 
present Pueblo Indians of times certainly later than their first: meeting with the 
Spaniards alumt the middle of the sixteenth century. But although the most 
northern evidences of the Pueblo civilisation, the cave-ruins, reveal an architecturnt 
development that is in no respect inferior to that displayed by the enrefully built 
pueblos of the valleys of the Chaco and Chelley, yet the other antiquities show an 
earlier type in the north, and furnish evidence of a Iater development that con- 
tinued down to the time of those degenerate Pueblo Indiana whom we know to-day. 

Pottery especially affords ux a further glimpse of the early history of these 
races, Jt ix not chance that the north Californian tribes, who could work wood 
and stone skilfully and otherwise occupied by no means the lowest rung of social 
culture, had no pottery. The potter's art develops only where nature is nit boun- 
tiful with that necessary, water, and man has to procure and preserve a supply. 
For racea that live by fishing, wickerwork, more easily produced, suffices, and for 
this nature had given these peoples a suitable material in the reed and other 
aquatic creeping plants, Of these they made baxketa, which even served an 
veesels in which fish could be conked in water heated by the primitive methal of 
throwing red-hot stones into it, But water could not be keyt in these receptacles 
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for any length of time, and when these races migrated into drier districts their 
need of pottery led to its manufacture. The evolution of their pottery from spin- 
ning and basket-making is unmistakable from the manner, peculiar to the Indians 
of both north and south, of building their pots from an endless thread of clay. 

If the far Northwest is the common home of the Californian and Pueblo Indians, 
the latter evidently did not develop into potters until after the separation of the 
groups, This stage has not yet been discovered from the sntiquitie. We find 
the Pueblo races, even in their earliest northern abodes, at a respectable stege of 
development, not only as architects, but also as potters. In the central Pueblo 
regions, on the Chaco and Chelley, we then perceive a further advance, while the 
culmination of their artistic activity was reached at Sikyatki (not far from Moqui), 
which was destroyed only shortly before the arrival of the Spaniards. We are not 
entirely without an explanation of this. As already mentioned, the races of the 
‘West in the latitude of the Californian peninsula are divided up by nations in the 
lowest stage of civilisation. Not only do the traces of # struggle with these occur 
in the south, in the cave-iwellings and the pueblos built on easily blockaded spurs 
of the plateaus, but dwelling-places agreeing remarkably with the pueblos also 
occur in the north as far as the Haidahs,—a proof that the Pueblo races sought 
W protect themselves from the aggression of hostile tribes. This first attack by 
Athabascan or Tinné tribes (for as such we must regard them in spite of the 
scanty proofs of linguistic affinity), although not the immediate cause, probably 
decided the direction and subsequent development of the tribes that were driven 
south, and which are first met with in history at the Mesa Verde and the river 
San Juan. 

The theory that the whole region of the Pueblos, from the river Mancos in the 
north to the mouth of the Gila in the south, and from the Rio Pecos in the east 
to the Colorado in the west, ever constituted a united body politic, is quite as 
untenable as the similar hypothesis regarding the region of the mound-builders. 
The statesmanship of the American natives has scarcely anywhere been great 
enough to form, much Jess maintain, an extensive State! In the territory of the 
Tueblos there prevailed probably during the whole period of their social prosperity 
the same system of small communities based on the gens that the Spaniards found 
existing there at the discovery; its remains may still be recognised without diffi- 
culty from the traditions of the Pueblo Indians, in spite of the mixtures caused by 
the fusion of the population. It has its root in the soil. Their primitive agricul- 
tare, which is cortainly said to have supplied in a good year crops sufficient to last 
for two or three years, did not suffer any great number of people i in one place, 
owing to the unfavourable climatic conditions. The Pueblo region was certainly 
more thickly populated in earlier times than it is now, but when the Spaniards 
first entered it its period of prosperity seems to have been past. For although the 
earliest accounts give the number of large and small towns of the Pueblo Indians 
at seventy or seventy-one, these lie exclusively in the southern and eastern part 
of the Pueblo region, the same as are still partly jeopled by the descendants of 
the old natives, while the central and northern parts, in which the most architec- 
turally perfect buildings have been found, seem to have been then, as they are 
to-day, forsaken and in ruins. Now, although it is probable that many of the 
southern pueblos may not have existed when the more northern ones were built 
TOF ante, p. $10, and post, p 289, 
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and inhabued, the cireuntstance that the latter are aby techmeally the most per 
fect 1 a certain sign that the southern moes already shew the conmmencentent: af 
a dechne which, seit displayed in quabty, must also be assumed in quantity. 
For the height of development in culture often ¢ after the frat traces of 
devhne in a nation, but x searvely ever precedes the culmination of the material 
development. 

The petty jealousies and feuds of the small communities with one another 
had a fateful influence on the Inetory of the Pueblo Imdhans Occasion for these 
was incessantly given by ontwant carvumstanves, — an ue hited arenes ft for 
cultivation, and the ineufieent: quantity of momture, Che most cateful ase of 
which could alone make the wal productive amd the land int le Thew 
gutwant conditions had an influence on the development of the Pueblo asia. 
tion similar to the influence they had on the inhabitants of Peru, who had to ngtt 
with the same chmatic dhtheulties, We therelote not ently tind here as we do 
there, surpmsingh ingemous and eatensive inygition works, bat, from: the analegy 
to Peruvian conditions and from the exmsung customs uf the ye Tuelle 
tures, we may also infer that a water-law was carefully im aul cutorcrd ane 
the old Pueblo peoples A contusual <truggele with drought is net solely indica 
by the recollections ef the present Indians er bs the num of dhe ehl woths, but 
dependence ou the feratising momtwe playa se prominent a parca the whele pro 
nounced religious system of these races, Uist we nist seppose that Che climate 
conditions were hide difhaent then from what they ate now, bacavadons in the 
doing have certainty often proved the existence of old souees of water inet neat 
them, ant it has often cequited only moderate labour i removing sand and nde 
Vash to merease considerably the yieht of these springs But that a aice whese 
whole existence depended on obtaining water would have spared ne pete (oat 
erease it, is also testined beyond doubt by the discevery of mntiticual reserves and 
simular works. 

In synte of Chis at would be wrong to «een variations of the sources of a water 
supply the only reason for the migrations of the Bueblo races, because these 
Inygrations were not from che dty distrtets to the more taveured ones, but exar Uy 
the reverse, — from the woodland farther and farther into the asd sand-st 
If wt were a mere hy pothess that the southward movement of the Pueble eat 
was brought about from an invasion of the cential Californian savage 
ecarvely be any doubt that the aggresion of simular hostile races decule the 
further course of these migrations, And if seme of the magmitient rims of the 
valleys of the Chaco and Chelley are net well adapted for a profonged defence, 
it only proves that at the time of their erection the pressure of hostile taces had 
not yet commenced. But this 1 ewaly accounted for by assuring that dhe build. 
ings in these valley», among which even cave-buntdings are fark) sumerous, were 
erected at a time when the more northern stUements (whiels almost entirely lay 
protected, especially the numerous and extensive cavealwelbugs on the ko 
Mancos and other northern affluents of the San Juan) were still whalnted anil 
were adapted to form a barrier against marauding «asages, 

According to European ideas we are much inclined to think cavesiwellers 
men at the lowest stage of culture. But the cliff<dwellers of western North Amer- 
fica were not this at all. Sedentary, living almost polely by agriculture, they had 
already reached the stage of keeping dumestic animals, and as basxket-makers, 
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weavers, and potters they were superior to almost all their neighbours. It was 
they who, like the Mexicans, produced those original feather-covered webs that 
excited the great astonishment of the Europeans. Their pottery is quite equal, 
in purity and simplicity of form and decoration, to that of their neighbours, 

But there was one art in which the Pueblo Indians were superior to all the 
other races of the northern continent, including the Aztecs (the Mayas, in part, 
excepted): namely, the art of building. A race that was able to erect buildings 
in caves like the Cliff Palace discovered by Gustaf Nordenskitld in a side valley 
of the Mancos' was no longer rude and primitive; it was a race which, if not to 
be numbered among civilised peoples, was at least well on the way to become 
one. Nature herself had certainly gone a long way toward making the inhabitants 
of this district buiklers. In the sandstone that encloses the narrow valleys of 
most of the waters of the northwestern plateau-land in layers of varying resist- 
ance, the natives were offered a material that can almost be shaped of itself. This 
stone broke down to a considerable extent, under the influence of atmospheric 
forces, in pieces that required but little working to make them fit for houre- 
building. The rudest buildings, — sub-structures,— such as are also to be seen 
ab the Cliff Palace, were therefore probably constructed merely by piling up stones 
selected for the purpone; but of these simplest beginnings only a few traces have 
Leen preserved. The material is for the most part brought into the proper shape 
with great care, the Inyera secured by an almost invisible but sufficiently strong 
cement, and every joint so carefully faced with small stones that the outer aur- 
faces of the buildings have not merely withstood the action of the weather for 
centuries, but even at the present day seem to be firm and smooth. 

Moreover the Pueblo indians had two other architectural accomplishments in 
which few races of the New World eyualled them: layering the material in strips 
of equal size—an advance which they probably learned from the long layers in 
the stone of their native valleys — and mortising the joints, an art not even known 
by the Maya archilects’ of Chichen-Itza. Such skill naturally presupposes long 
practice in the art, but we cannot trace its development. Resides the great 
axaintance rendered by nature, the migrations of the Pueblo Indians undoubtedly 
furthered the development of their architectural knowledge to an extraordinary 
degree, by giving them oocasion to use the experience gained in the course of a 
building period whenever they erected a new settlement. But the migrations 
which we havo had to assume as having been from north to south, in historic 
times, have not to be included in this respect. On the contrary the buildings of 
the northern and central Pueblo regions,— for instance, the Cliff Palace, and the 
tuins of Kintiel, Pueblo Bonito, and Nutria in the Chaco valley, — while bearing 
traces of greater age, exhibit the highest development of Pueblo architecture, 
whereas the later settlements of the same regions and farther south are not nearly 
vo well and carefully built, although this is by no means explained by a want of 
moterial. Thus there ix no alternative but to assume that the latter buildings 
were erected at a time when the conditions under which the Pueblo Indians lived 
had already changed for the worse. But as even these buildings belong to a 
period prior to the discovery by the Spaniards, we come once more to the conclu- 
sion that the golden age of the Pueblo races was already past in the sixteenth 
century. 

T Bee Plate opposite p. 218. 
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Here apa we are ied to the further inference that the nugrahons of the 
Pueblo Indian< cannot have been spontancous Ideas drawn from modern warfare 
have been apphed tow much te anuent times, and consequently the defensive 
strength of the Pueblo towns has been declared « inadequate that the purpose of 
defence has been poatiely demed them Rut we have only to conuder the 
offensive and defensive weapons of the Pueblo Ine he were wi any case 
conadembly supenor te thar opponents in weal culture, to ace at once that very 
prmitive means of deferce must have suthced The war waged by the Indians 
upon one another has always consisted an surprises, the ulen of a siege, tf only of 
days, or of the artificial cutting off of indispensable retour es, especially of water, 
which of coure became a dangetous weapon as the art of wat advatied, need 
stanely be senously conadered in the ware te which the Pur Todhans were 
eyaned The attacks of the enemy had for their object plunder that wae of 
immehate use and easy to cany awas, and, sf posible, prewners especially women 
and young persons The enemy would certamds also have tried to damage the 
crops of the Pueblo Indian im these wars, but. te gather am the npe frat wasn 
comparatively long business with the neat the chspoaal of these primitive 
races, and so the plundenng Apache or Navaje would let the Pueblo indian him 
self do tine first, he much prefered to fetch the stored-up crop fiom the house 
than the npe crop from the feld Bat even the pueblo that did not he in the 
inaccessible caves of the caftons or on the easly Mochaded spurt or kalges at he 
edges of the plateau, but on the level round of the river valleys or in the plawa 
at the foot of the table-land, affonted sutheient protection from a audden attach 
Owing to the massive style an which they were bunk, a tanger number of inhalitants 
would be always thieatencd at the same time, and then fore could easly combine 
for common defence Moreover the older pueblos are fat more closely built even 
than those new inhalnted, 4 that outade thes show at unbroken wall several 
stones high, while inside the atones me im termces from a central cant, ‘The 
entrance to thie court was im moet cases easily defended, moreover, the ground 
floor had no entrances opening on to the court, access bemg obtarmed to the toome 
of the occupants 4olely from the first platform, which could be ruched only by 
laddere Of course the enemy algo were educated by the continual «truggle, and 
af the danger of thur attache and heir numbers increased aa the same roe ase 09 
the strength of the defenders dimumshed through unfavourable outward cic um- 
stances, the more civilised and phyacally weaker Pueblo Indians would have 
eventually to yield to the more robust and hardy sone of the desert But this 
would take place through circumstances mainly independent of the wtrength of 
the settlements 

So at least we must umagine the war that gradually crushed out the civilisation 
of the Pueblo races over a conmderable part of then ancient territory ‘They wor 
surrounded north and east by Indian races that belonged to the most savage and 
brutal of the whole continent. The Apaches and Nasayoes made theme lysis a 
terror even to the Anglo-Saxon pioneers of the West in the present century, and 
they were nations of the same stocks that surrounded the Pueblo region on vats 
aides, Even when the Spamards first entered this region they heard of the deadly 
enmity between the Pueblo Indians and ther neighbours, and were them )vea 
sympathetically drawn into the struggle. Just as the peaceable inhalstants of the 
pueblos were at continual war with the flying robbers of the prasme in hustme 
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times, so, too, did their forefathers certainly fight with their enemies’ forefathers 
for their existence. 

From the circumstance that « marked relationship exists in build and in 
various customs between the Navajoes and the northern Pueblo Indians at the 
present day, come would draw the conclusion that the former are to be regarded, 
not #0 much as a tribe hostile to the Pueblo Indians, but rather ea 4 kindred tribe 
thet once itself occupied settlements in the Pueblo region, and became a roving 
race of robbera only through hostile oppression. Although the fact remains that 
the Pueblo civilisation succumbed to the invasion of hostile neighbours, these must 
certainly have been other than the Navajues. It is true that since the last century 
these Navajoes have been known as a tribe that practises agriculture, though to a 
limited extent ; that possesses the largest numbers of horses and sheep of any In- 
dians of the West; and whose squaws weave the finest coloured cloths of sheey’s 
wool, But all these are acquirements that belong to times subsequent to contact 
with the white man. Moreover the social progress of the Navajoes reats chiefly in 
the hands of their women, whereas among the Pueblo Indians the main burden of 
tilling the ground falls to the men. This civilising influence of the female sex 
may be traced, however, in its ultimate origin, to the Pueblo Indians, whose women, 
captured in their raids, have been their teachers. This intermixture explains alsu 
the physical atfinities of the races and resemblances in their languages. 

One more point in the early history of the Pueblo races needs mention: their 
relations to their suuthern neighbours, the civilised raves of Mexico. If in the 
foregoing we have assumed that the Pueblo civilisation progressed from north to 
south, we have left a whole group of Pueblu ruins—and that the moat southern 
of all—unnoticed. The attention of the first Spaniards who entered the Pueblo 
region from Mexico was attracted by a number of ruins that met their eye in the 
hasin of the Gila River, the most southern afftuent of the Colorado, These wero 
Tomaius of important settlements which unmistakably bear the character of the 
pusblog, although they constitute a group of themselves, The Gila valley did not 
wfer ils inhabitants the suitable building material that had made the Pueblo 
Indi in the upper parts of the table-land such excelent builders. The ruins 
of this and the adjacent valleys are therefore distinguished by the material used, 
which is a kind of brick made of mud mixed with vegetable substances and air- 
dried; a material known in many parts by the Spanish nome of “adobe,” and 
frequently used in historic times and even tu the present day. But otherwine 
these buildings are also distinctly the work of Pueblo tribes. Here, too, we 
have towns consisting mainly of a single solid mass of houses, or really only 
roums; these rooms, built over one another in stories, enclose an inner court, from. 
which they rise in terraces, while the outer walls are mustly perpendicular. Thi» 
is therefore exactly the character of the more northern settlements of stone, such 
as we found from the cave-buildings on the San Juan to the open towns of the 
Moyuis und Zuilis. These buildings must have been erected by the same races 
that built the more northern ones, or by races ucarly related to them. 

Now, as these towns were found fursaken and in ruins by the Spaniards at a 
time when the central pueblos were still largely inhabited, they must certainly 
belong to an earlier period than many of the stone pueblos. But no conclusions 
may be drawn from this antagonistic to the view that the Pueblo civilisation devel- 
oped generelly from north to south, The race that built the ruins of the Gils 
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valley generally hnown as Casas Granden certamls did net learn ate arvhetevtare 
here. Generally speaking. the matenal, owing to its comparatively poor reastance 
© atmoaphene influences, 26 by ne means calculated to taduce man te erect hollow 
burldings above greund? In the rams on the Kio Gila we can peeve only the 
endeavour te retain architectural fortus that had grudually beconte oa need of the 
raveyeven in districts in which the natural conditions were comdembly lew favour 
tle, The rare that erected them s parated (rom the body ef the Pacbte licdam 
uoly when the latter had fully developed us chanwtonste cvilsation tarther 
north, on the plateaus of the sandstone mountains, ated as ae tmees of the sane 
emihsation occur farther south, it appears that thes mice, whether it was harmed 
hy hostile peoples, or duced by natural causes ayn te change its atwalen, v= 
yoned the more northern members of the rice betore histone times 
Tm the legends of the bndhans who have <etted me the vicinity uf these rune 
since the last century thes ate almost cvclasively called 
tresses of Montezuma, and we shall scarcely be far wrong it we tgand this as che 
survival of an aindsonet recothction of the deeds of Mocteazoma Uhm 
But such a trahtion was certains not developed until after the conquest of Mev 
hy the Spanminis This rs obvious, not only fiom the fact that the 
Mewee-Tene hatlan neva ovtended to ans where nem Chese parts, but above all 
from the cucunstance that there is absolut ty no style of arte ture bhe that 
of the runs of the Gila within the sphere ot Cuidisntien of the Central Armenean 
tates, and that the tesemblinces to the au hitectare al the Contrl Amencane 
are much Tess within the Puchlo region than, fet imstance, in the tegen of the 
monnd-builders Te may de conadeted bistoncally proved that the spheres of 
aohsavien of che Pueblo fihans and of the Mavaand Nahua races, at lea 
dunag the time that ther respective charnetemsGe architectures were developing, 
were entirely exclusive of one anether and had ne connection whatever 
But in all probalality thas wae not always se Although the legends of an 
onginal home in the far Aztlan of the north, in the form in which they became 
Anown te the Spamards, referred only te comparatively ummpetant changes of 
abode made by the sanous mavens of the Nahua race at ne very remote peru, 
this does nob predude the powilihty that an the very earhest ines mees lived 
even as far down as the tegim of Mev. whe estalnted a iwaal relationship ta 
all the other nations mhabiting the com of Noth Amenca  Beades wiles 
1M & -nad linguistic resemblares there a4 the striking recurrence of relyiows ideas 
to that customs, which are too pecuhar te have been the result of mumultaneous inde> 
im the Went development in diflarent places 
ws ™ simultaneous weiship of the sun and fre as certunty in itself an iden so 
and Si8 tH, the pnmutive races of all ages and all Innds that from sta occurence mn 
mecture 3 ©) tribes we could not infer that thes were related, even af it were ned prar- 
“aaued qt he manner im ether neyhhouring tubes Ou the other hand ab very 
' ** ble that both among the Pueblo Indians and among the civilised raced of 
mente all the fires throughout the Gibe had to be extinguished at regue 
«vals, and that at one place only, annd elaborate relyaete ceremonies, 
ppainted for the purpose, by rubbing two sticks, obtained the new fire, 
1 s then spread from this one center by epeeds mescengers Another 


‘ametenstic relyneus idea cummon to these same raves is Uhat of the 
ie 
9 
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feathered snake. Apart from the fact that nature itself furnishes no creatures aa 
patterns for such # form, the enake is often one of the most dangerous enemies 
of man in the legends of American races, while in the Central American sphere 
of culture the feathered anake constitutes the symbol of the gods from whom 
all beneficent institutions and all the blessings of civilisation proceed. Among 
the Pueblo Indians it is also most closely connected with the deities of fertil- 
isiug moisture, which to them is the essence of all good. Besides these there are 
a whole number of other resemblances. We may mention a parallel of a nun- 
religious character. Feathers, especially those of the gorgeously coloured tropical 
birds, or of the eagle as the symbol of power, have played an important part in 
the ornament of all primitive races, But only in very few parts of the earth has 
the attem)4 been made by primitive races to imitate, by weaving, the feather cuat 
that adorns and protects the birds. Now the races of the Mexican empire brought 
this art to a perfection that has never since been attained, so that it is must singu- 
Jar that, of all the American races, only the Pueblo Jndians proctised a similar art, 
although considerably more primitive, and that not as a comparatively late acquire- 
ment, but where we first found them, on the northern borders of their territory, 
farthest frum the Mexican border, dwelling in the caves of the Mancos valley, 
and producing their characteristic archaic pottery. 

Probably we have in such features the traces of very early connections between 
the individual groups, long effaced when they appear in history. For the ideas we 
have mentioned, although they are chiefly familiar to us ax specific characteristics 
of the Mexican race, were not first developed by them, but belonged to the older 
civilised race from which the Nahua races generally received almost all the good 
on which the wide reputation of their high civilisation is founded, In this con- 
nection it ix perhaps not without significance that a similar combination of fire- 
worship and many customs and ideas peculiar to the Pueblo Indians occurs also in 
a Uribe of eastern North America, — the Murkoki tribe of the Creeks, whose migra- 
tion, ao far ax can he traced, points to a western home. 

With the Pueblo Indians the sphere of “histuryleas” primitive races is 
concluded, 





2. THE CIVILISATIONS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


A. Tur ConriguraTion oF CENTRAL AMERICA only 
‘om. 
At the Isthmus of Panama, the Cordilleras, the backbone of the Amefhis 

continent, sink so far below the level of the sea that only their highest pe, such 
above the waters to furm a narrow range of inconsidernble height ; bs of the 
degrees farther north they begin again to tower mightily aloft. Thee races 
known to-day as northern Panama and Costa Rica is a mountainous cou 

highest. poinia even there rise nearly seven thousand feet above the rds at a 
However, the range is again interrupted in its nurthward advance, Th certainly 
of Nicaragua and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec form two more depressionnclusions 
depth, and here, rather than at the narrowest point of the continent, we shom devel- 
the true line of demarcation between the peoples of North and of Sout! the Gila 
Tetween these two points is the unly place where Central America see 
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made the attempt at continental expanaren, so charactenstic of the eastern portions 
of the two great halfcontinents But the I~hmus of Yucatan, o thickly wooded 
hilly country lying before the mountain plateau of Guatemala, bas wo developed 
tiver-system on any large scale, and to its poution between the bay af Camper he 
aud that of Honduras 1 cluedy owes the adnurably favourable character of ie 
climate, lying low as it does in the trope lautudes, 

Above the Isthmus of Tehuantepec the northern continent bans to expand, 
but for nearly ten degrees of Jattude farther north at formed by the Conhilens, 
which spread wider and wider, leaving only a narrow atnp of shore at their feet on 
the east and west, and hiling up the main porn of the continent with their 
peabs. Hence the peculiar character of the Mexivan chmate.  Aluhongh the diss 
tet of ancient Mexico hes entirely withan the tropes, yet only on the waboand 
is the real trope tempenate encountered, which, sf it bey the advantage of 
nature's fullest glory, involves also the disadvantage of a dangerous chinate This 
dhadvantage is nullited by the nature of (he counts, which consists of a lugh 
plateau neing sufficiently high above the sea to be fee from the dangers of mulaua, 
and yet only so high as to enjoy an almost umntetupted spriagtiny and to provide 
for man’s necesnities with generous hand and reward Ins toil with nehest: founty 
The mam mountaun-range, however, uses boky and mayestically Co che cegions of 
the everlasting snow which shines dowa from the peaks of Popocatepet] and Une 
swomut of Onzaba upon the eternal spungude at ther feet 

In the immediate nehbouhood of this highest point the Conleras divide 
itu an eastern and a western range Hetween these there stretches a highland 
studded with munerous lakes, of moderate sive, but eatrondinily fruitful, the 
Mexican highland Here wast played out to ata close the drama of the amaent 
evilsauon of Anenca. 


B. Titk History or rar ANCUNL Crvttisitoy er Orsi AMERICA 


Tus country from the lake ef Nicaragua to the northern parts of the valley of 
Meueo has been the home of one of the oldest: cvileatiens of the 
Ttis as yet wholly imposulle to give any exadt dates for ie begins 
past, and umpessuble it will probably rematn, even if success should crown the 
attempt, to interpret those undeciphered memonals which new dook down upon 
WZeforts to solve ther nddle But sf anyone, wtarting with (he com eption uf 

TNew" World, considers the caviisation ay moderately yeang, be does at 

m ¢tlinjustice: nearly as great as dye these who place ita mest fourmdung pied 
» Nahan eleven thousand years in the past. The native authors whe have 
and 4, the history of the peoples of Central America, working in the fist century 
etme ge conquest, and aided by the old traditions and the prctonal sculptures, 
plamed*lly place these beginnings as far hack as the last century be the 
aera. There is, however, little congemty in ther productions, which ade 

ire us with confidence. The dynasties which have been successfully 

-d_ from the pictonal decorations presious to the time of Columbus ugsee 

2 Spanish and Nahuatlar sources of mformation, and go bach ina great 

‘f individual states from seven hundred to exght hundted years before the 

Mf America. Only these testify to an almost anvanable chatacter of the 

even in the earliest times, and certainly de not yo tack neatly as far 
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as that primal starting-point at which we are entitled to place the beginnings of 
the history of these peuples. 

We can probably get nearer to the truth with the help of the chronological in- 
dications which can now be gathered from the memorials of the Maya civilisation, 
The Maya were accustomed to reckon from an established point in the past, 
exactly as we reckon from the birth of Christ ; and only not the year, but the actual 
day, which forms the starting-point of their chronology, has been satisfactorily 
mae out. This was the 28th of June, according to our reckuning, of a certain 
year dating back more than 3750 years before the erection of the monument 
which forms the basis of these calculations, Even here, however, we unfortu- 
nately have no sure foundation for chronological limitations: for we do not know 
hy our reckoning the time at which the inscription in question was set up, nor can 
we be certain whether that day marked @ real event in the remote history of the 
peuple, or whether it represents a point on which to base calculation and inference, 
resembling in this respect the Jewish chronology, which goes back to the creation 
of the world. We must therefore attempt tu gain a conception of the earliest his- 
tory uf these civilixationa by other means; and their memorials, which have come 
safely down to us through the storms of centuries, afford richer and more copious 
information, although it he not entirely complete. 

The highly painted pictorial work which the Spanish conquerors of Montezu- 
ma’s kingdom have handed on to us has induced men for centuries to consider the 
civilisation of the peoples of Central America as Mexican, This is a great historical 
error. The Mexicans —or the Aztecs of Mexico-Tenochtitlan, to give them their 
proper ethnographic name — are neither the founders nor yet the most important 
representatives of this civilisation to which their name hax been unfortunately 
allached by the xport of circumstance, Shortly before the Spanish invasion of the 
district they had obtained a leading position among the peoples of the country. 
A consciousness of the fact that their civilisation was not the result of their own 
efforts, hut was inherited hy them from others, was inherent in the Aztecs them- 
selves, and appears in the chronicles of their native historians; yet so cloudy is it, 
so interwoven with error, that we could searce have arrived at the truth with 
nothing but these indications to help us. That truth became plain only when the 
ruined monuments were discovered of another civilisation, older and more highly 
developed than the Aztec, and when something of its language had been learned. 
But progress in this direction did not begin before the close of the eighteenth cer 
tury; and even to-day we have advanced only half-way toward the full under 
ing and appreciation of these highly important historical materials, only 

The chief obstacle to the progress of discovery has been the fact that hig from 
investigation had taken a wrong direction until recent times. The errors, This 
produced were further disseminated by two great visiunaries, the Indwye, such 
historian, I), Fernando de Alba Ixtlilxochit]} and the French missiogy of (he 
author, the Abbé Brasscur, of Bourbourg. The first-named, during thene races 
years of the sixteenth century, was the author of a large number of 
treatises concerning the countries of ancient Mexico, based upon extensitgrds at 
gations into the several modes of writing current among the ancient Indisceriainly 
country, and also into the physical characteristics of the western peoples gnclusions 
time. In these works he gives an exhaustive account of the civilisatiogtion devel- 
T Pronounced Tachtlilacbotechitl. «of the Gils 
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to be the most ancient in Central America, that of the Tultecs; and he traces back 
to their civilising influence almost all the intellectual development of the ancient 
nations of Central America known to us. This theory vbtained credence far ami 
wide, and to an extraordinary extent. The rediscovery of the old ruined citice 
Drought about the search for fresh material. It arousat intense enthusiaam in 
the youthful missionary Brasseur, whom chance had brought to the seat of these 
old civilisations, Eagerly, but without therough hixorival and philological train- 
ing, he collected Central-Ametivan antiquities and quickly published a series of 
works upon the subject. He was net content to pile all the culture of ancient 
America upon the Toltecs ; he hinted also at vague connections with the civilisa- 
tions of Egyyt and India, and attributed to this mee an extent of knowledge that 
the peoples of to-day could scarcely attain again. 

‘Amerivan ethnology is a science still in its youth. But the methods of histurival 
criticism have been brought to bear upon the ancient history of Central America ; 
and one of the first results hae been to clear away the wild speculuti 
Abbé Jirasseur aud t shatter the tradition of the all-prevailing influenc 
civilisation. Two facts are nuw incontestably evtablished. Among the numernu 
peoples and constitutions which mpidly followed one another, and which played au 
important part upon the table-land of Anahuac, there existed, probably tuwant the 
end of the first thousand years of the Christian era,a kingdom and a dynasty of 
rulers who were known ax Toltecs, from the name of their capital, Tollan or Tula, 
They are mentioned in almost all the native historical documenta, The particular 
historical facts handed down by these documents are extroondinarily scanty; we 
shall come hack to them in treating of the history of Anahuac.’ Neither the date 
at which they existed, nor their relations to the surrounding peoples, afford us the 
smallest justitication for considering these transitory nationalities ax Lhe creator, 
or even as the chief exponents, of that great civilination whine highly developed 
munumental att ix rightly the admiration and astonishment of the lattercluy world, 
The little principality of the Toltecs wan situated at a considerable distance from 
the reat of that civilisation: moreover, the nationality to which it has given ite 
name belonged to the great mass of Nahuatl-«peaking maces, to which alwo the 
Aztecs of Mexico-Tenovhtitlan belonged. The olde and niost highly developet 
memorials of this civilisation bear unmistakable tukens of itn being derived from 
another race, 

This brings us to the second historical fact that has been indisputably established. 
“ole of Central America has undoultedly passed through a uniform process 
sation. Its foundations, and most of the development that has been built 
ic Neose foundations, belung to an epoch in the remote pest; and that particular 
end tion with which we meet in all Central America was already in existence, 
pictus: in all its details, before the peoples of Nahua origin came duwn from the 
weet? invaded the district of Central American civilisation, or at any rate it 
# romplete before the peoples of this civilisation and those uf the Naliua 

2 closely cohered as to make it pomible to speak of them as exercising 
‘fluence upon the other. But if this old civilisation did not originate in 
® race, then the Tultecs could not have originated there either. A Nahua 
een their origin : grant this, and the whole Toltec legend, which has so 
‘a great part in the more ancient history of America, collapses utterly. 
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(a) The Maya.—The peoples to whom Central America owes the peculiarly 
high development of its civilisation belong to the Maya race. The name Maya- 
Indian is now the usual designation of the natives of the Yucatan peninsula, and 
this limited application of the term has been in force since the time of the discovery 
of America. Consequently the Yucatan peninsula has been regarded as the cradle 
of this civilisation fur a considerable period. This is, however, a mistake; in the 
scientific sense the name Maya-race included al) the peoples speaking a language 
distinguished by marked differences from the Nahua tongue. The purest dialect 
of this is the true Maya, but its kindred dialects were spoken in the whole district 
between the Cordilleras and the Atlantic Ocean from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec 
to Nicaragua. In the luxuriant tropical districts which spread from the foot of the 
Cordilleras to the Bay of Tabasco and are watered by the rivers Usumacinta and 
Ttio de Ja Pasion, in the modern province of Chiapas in the Mexican republic, and 
in the neighbouring portions of the small republics of Central America, — in these 
it ie that we must locate, if not the birthplace, at any rate the habitation of the 
Maya peoples, who there brought the civilisatiun peculiar tv their race to a high 
pitch of development. 

_ Even to-day it is wholly impossible to write the history of the Maya peoples. 
Such of their old traditions as have come down to us through the medium of the 
Spaniards are quite insufficient and far scantier than what we Jearn of the history 
of their more northern neighbours, the Nahua peoples; even there, and in the few 
historical texts written in the Maya language, the traditions of the peuple are still 
disturted and warped. As in political life, the Nahus not only pressed upon and 
crowded the Maya, but to sume extent scattered and absorbed them, so in their 
historical picture-designs much is due to the influence of the traditions of these 
more powerful neighbours. Moreover these designs, as far as history is concerned, 
go back only one or two hundred years; the more extensive chronological register 
of “ahaus” (epochs) unfortunately refers only to Yucatan; this province must, 
upon internal evidence, be considered as conquered comparatively late. Thus for 
the eerlier history we are almost entirely thrown back on such information as we 
can gain from the monuments which have come down to us. Theve are, at any 
rate, of great richness and extraordinary importance. 

On the conquest of the Mexican kingdom the Spaniards were eo dazzled by 
this nationality, which confronted them, to all seeming, in full vigour, that they 
concentrated their attention exclusively upon it and hardly deigned to beste, : 
glance upon the States of Tlazcala and Tezcuco in the immediate scighh ei J 
Hence we cannot be surprised that they give us no information of th This 
ments of the ancient Maya kingdom, hidden in the boundless forests, a a 
they far surpassed in splendour all that Montezuma’s kingdom could ia 
In the real Aztec district but one single building of monumental char °F '" 
been preserved (the ruins of Xochicaloo'), whereas the ancient Mayr™° mee 
Chiapas and the neighbouring district afford hundreds of temples Sands at 8 
fur inspection. ink 

Later again, when the Spaniards entered into closer relations with bce 
‘peoples on the peninsula of Yucatan, they became acquainted with some" ‘devel 
of the interesting buildings which served the early needs of these peopl!" “Gila 
did not fully grasp their importance, While the land of Mexico off ‘he 
4 Pronounced Schotechikalke, 


A PAGE FROM THE DRESDEN MAS 4 MANUSCRIPT 





Twa thirty sith page of the Dreslen Mava Manuscript shows tn ate thre divimona a see 
ton of wap calha * topalamatl, « sacred wasn of 24) dass which began on the preceding amd 
unde on the followmg page lhe “tonalauatl «© comslanth mnt with rp inanua rps, 
were certainly ctuployed for prophetic purpume ‘To the end they wer diated tet epectte 
periods of tink, whieh wer dasoted by fyuns a dot mane om, aml aatroke, hue the 
dates — that w yasticolar dave im the week of thittern dave — appear in ned, the ot ternediats 
perode of tame in blak owe gave the latter a Roman, and the former in Arwt ic untsneials 
Thus we we at the top 17 ¥o5 NINE 
wthe walk 6 4 9 rey 
blow 1 XT 15 NHER IX 
Tn the lower division ans added to the ral nomerala the epcoial dase of the parva af twenty days 
mm wheh they fall (the dave men, o¢, aed come) 

To each of the orm dates Iklonzs a niy thologieat protur., and to cach patun tour facil phy 

We shall denote the pucturce 1 2 J, and the hieroglyphs 22° Asnong the puetures ia the ,reat 

456 ad 

789 
gel Kukulhan-Quetzaleont] with the tayur now and ecrpent’s tongac, wher Scbalth oc in his 
* Gottagedaltan der MayaeHandechinften ' (Drewten 1807) dummtenas Booty pati Powe nee 
hia head, with ite make bade, im pouring nn oan J be atridee along, a burning terch ot aad 
hand , in 5 he as ferrving a woman ovce the water sna canoe Front the Rat. in 7 he tn wathing 
with an axe (the Indu macete), i 8 hem standing in the water and booking ue ten lend 
foom which the ta pong, 1 Phe wetting nn reorement im the beats tabernacle b> 
gon strength by fasting for fresh caplots Ino the Iyhtomy animal a sushing down to Guth 
aml flanes from the mign deuotyn,: the heavens Ind we mem guile her head coatineal ter 
Mh neck satel heal of a bird holding a fish in ite beak mun atecatoc down the prtun  Pietuse 

shows a valtan, the anstholognal cozeaquaubth of the Agtece, an thy acl uf byhting with a 

ane the diary wrmbol of tne Tt 14 unfortunately, ax yot impowable to pnt tlie pre core 
An connection with wmv dehnite fate, 

Sumidals the be toglyphs afford material for question mthor tha dehnite pealt Mere over 
thew to putures band 2 arc parth destroyed The niost we catty as Mid we hive here the 
wall known Ineraglyph of Kukulkan , ¢ g, preture 3, hiurglyph 3 pactnres 7 hia glyphs 
an grater detail, prtur 5, hamyglyph 20 The govddewe am picture ' me no haezapty poled 
to that picture, and the vulture im pu ture 6 m breenglyph 2 

‘The bierogls pho of the divinities of the North aod of the Naght appear, sec onlang to Se hella 
to the fourth hremglyph of the sith pictur The frequent compound hier ate inte” 
as No Sof peture 1 Erit Fortemann wonld interpret it ax vcaning ‘Pot Wa ne fay 
and Noght (‘kingkbal"), picture 5, anmber 3, puturc A, wamber a The fourth bre rglyyh to 
picture J appears (according to the «ame authority on the Mava question) to hear on the relyaour 
toe of ear pteremg ‘The number 4 am the fourth hieroglyph of the fourth pr tur sa atsld unex 
ylained , 90 16 the birrogtyph repeated im pictures 7, & 9, and many others 
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boundless treasures, the temples uf the Maya and the land which loving Maya toil 
had changed awtu a garden contained mathing wheh the greed of the conquerors 
could have reftaway | Only wheu the destructive tlaxds of the conquest and ils con- 
fusion bad passed by, and shen the tet fnar came over, dnt it begin todaan upon 
the Spamards what important testimonies of the past lay hulden among thre people, 
nsignibcant though thers had brome Here ut was that thes found, what they 
never met with again on the whole of this neenth dineerd continent, a 
people that hud learued to preserve ats thoughts in wistten text The Maya 
characters! aQll remain one of the most uteresang problems in Amen ante 
quanan auence. Although sume of the cathy Sparsh tar in Yucatan had been 
able to acquire a huow ledge of them suthaently extensive to enable tusem to read 
and, within limits, to wate them, yet im the come of tuue this Knowledge has 
Deen so entirely dost that the most shalled American antyjuaiane of today cantiot 
agree upon the system to which the Maya wntng should be uscubed To some 
stent contruvery upon the guint is fotile the Spamsh clagy whe were able te 
Jearn the wnting from the shabitants have clearly contemed ats phonetie chats 
acter, Aga comparison of the two shows ata glance, the watug of the Nahua 
peoples, who probably derived the use of waitten characters: from the Masa as tar 
im the rear of the Maya sytem? As thes ulso had alteads forncd a systan more 
or Tess phonetic for the watuig of proper yates, all attampts to edace Une Mave 
wutings to the level of adeograpine or yauely hietegls phic Characters are pte 
nounced ertoneous once sind forall On the ether hand at would ay putinth Le 
Just as erroneous to attempt to rerluce this waiting te an alphabet in he wav that 
the Spanish eng of the siateenth century reduced iG slecting individual cle- 
ments from the old Maya wirting for ee in amstracuing ther catechumens 

Success has now rewarded the ¢torts to extablish the Maya muthimeticat «stem 
Their system of hgures erploved only tour signs altogether the pout for cnity, a 
honvontal stroke for the munber 5, and two conventional signs and 0 
This arithmetical eyuapment is not particularly amprsive, and the Maya night 
be thought far behind many older and newer nations whose svstcins can employ 
fhyures wf greater value and in futger mumber But Che tngemous necthed has been 
abscovered by which the Masa, with these sample tds (and no use iscmade of the 
20m Uns method), can wale figures up to the equivalent of inany milbons and 
we nghtly feel a bigh respect for then inteilectual penetration In the Mava 
anthmnetical notation, exactly as an ours, itis the position of the agn that gives 
ats value, but they placed the signs ina vertical line (whereas we write them 
honzontally) and employed one of them as a decunal multpher In fact the 
lowest figure of a column had the anthmetical salue which at represented, the 
hgures in the second, fourth, and each following place had twenty tunes the value 
of the preceding hgute, while hgutesin the thid place had, for reason based uy an 
the Maya calendar system, only exhteen times the value of those am the record 
place With this notation, which 15 absolutely unlumued, the Mava were ulicad of 
nut only all the peoples of Amenca, but even of the Crreeks and Koman« 

It as certanly to be expected that this people would have emplesed some 
ingemous method for writing words, and the debcate sgns of ther a my¢, the firm 
execution of their inscniptiuns in layadary style, confirm thi conjecture, though 




















3 See Plate at p 226, 1 pee Plate at p 228. 
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the inscriptions are unintelligible to us, In spite of this their ecript is a valuable 
help in investigation ; for it affords the only criterion by which we can precisely 
separate the districts of Maya and Nahua civilisation, which are often with difficulty 
distinguished, owing to constant communication and their interacting influence 
one on another. For even though the Mexicans had also formed a hieroglyphic 
system capable at least of describing concrete objects intelligibly, yet it was so 
clumsy in comparison that glance at a manuscript, and a complete examination 
of inscriptions carved in stone, inform us at once to which of those two civilisations 
the creators of any given monument belonged. 

As we cannot understand the historical writings, and cannot rely upon the oral 
tradition handed down by the Spaniards, the Maya script is the only means of 
detining the extent of the district which was subject to the civilising influences of 
their culture in ancient times. In this connection the greatest importance attaches 
to the fact that the Maya peoples had an extraordinary fancy for adorning their 
buildings, their sculptures, and even their earthenware, not only with pictorial 
decorations of mare or less richness, but also with inscriptions of considerable 
Jength. We owe it to this fact that we can ascribe buildings which show unmis- 
takabile affinities with Maya architecture to their real founders, and on the other 
hand can attribute many a monument to the Maya which lay outside of their 
known dominions, 

The munter of the sites of the Maya civilisation, the ruins of which lie hidden 
in the impenetrable forests of Chiapas, Honduras, Yucatan, etc. continues tu 
inerease year by year; more ubundant opportunities are thereby afforded us for 
investigating the life of this forgotten people. Now and again an unexpected 
disemery extends the known area of the Maya civilisation beyond its previous 
limits in one or another direction; but, upon the whole, the boundaries of this 
aren are tolerally well settled. In the first place the whole uf the Yucatan 
peninsula belongs to it, with the numeruus islands which lie along the coast and 
were taken over hy the Maya, obviously with a view to civilisation, On the 
northwest of Yucatan their district has not spread so far, and at most reached 
to the Isthmus of ‘Tehuantepec. However, in this district, in Chiapas, on the banks 
of the Usumacinta, and in the low-lying valleys of its numerous tributaries, we 
must place not only the highest development of the Maya civilisation, but also its 
original home, Here tay and here still lie the famoun ruined cities of Palenque, 
of Ovocingo, of Menché, and the recently discovered Piedras Negras group, all 
remarkable for the splendid richness of their artistic decorations and the extent 
of their inscriptions, Here too, on internal evidence, must be placed the home 
of that most important and most beautiful among the few Maya manuscripts that. 
have been preserved for later generations, the Codex Jresdensis; the remaining 
two— the Codex Perezianus in Paris, and the Tro-Cortesianus in Madrid — are of 
later date and prohably of Yucatan origi 

On the southwest of Yucatan the Maya district spreads up into the Cordilleras; 
and though we cannot follow the traces of this nationality on to the Pacific seaboard 
in any direction, yet it was only a narrow strip of coast which they failed to bring 
under their influence; for the mountain range shows traces of their settlements up 
to and beyond its watershed. The southern boundary of the Maya district is 
perhaps as yet the most uncertain. On the Atlantic coast two of the most 
famous Maya ruins, Quirigua and Copén, are hidden by the valley walls of the 
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Motagua in Guatemala and Honduras; and the whole of Giuatemala up to the 
boundaries of the republic uf San Salvador seems at cue time to have been 
inhabited by people of the Maya mice. On the north the charactense memorials 
of the Nahua element make a sharp divinon of arvas posable; but on che south 
the atyle of the neighhounng peoples was of ne definite character, and seat hos 
‘not yet been settled whether concrlences and simslantes un dus diatriet are due 
to the neighbouring influence of the Maya or tea ral ethnological connection with 
them. Within these boundaries the atea of Maya ciilvation embrices au eatent 
of about seven thousand square miles (that ts, rather han the kingdom of 
Prussia); in more than balf uf thu, traces of an unusually close population ate 
apparent. 

Was this district ever a umted Maya kingdom? There re ne difficulty an ative 
ing at the assumption chat it wax The haif-nythologeal, half-hudtoneal Gadibons 
which have been transmatted te usin the dialects of Keke hiquel and the Maya of 
Yucatan mention a great hingdum on many ovcason. New it the Nachan 
kingtom, the kingdom of the great snake, a_mythol 
aver and over again in the whole district of Maya enabsatien, t 
it is the kingdom of Nibalbay, the hingdom of a myghty and powerful auler trom 
whom the heroes of the legend won thea independence with ton aad strygle, 
Histoncal coinenlences have been observed im both these stones, and the cayadul of 
the Nachan kingdom hus been wdentihed with Palenque, that of the Aiballay 
kuangdum with the Zapotee Mada, Even if these conjectines were justited and 
they are sul in dispute — it need not necessarily follow that these hingdotas had 
ever embraced the whole ot even the jaeater pert of the Maya distnet. In the 
disruption which as so prominent a featine an the ancient constitutional liters of 
Central Amenca, a power of very melerate dimensions according (eo modern ideas, 
proved a sulherent foundation for the Jegend of a mighty kingdom! ‘Phe histoneal 
cicunstances of later times, at any rate, afford no evidetee in favour of 0 previens 
pehtical confederacy of dhe lide Maya prnerpahtios, And the assumption as cone 
firmed by many external proofs that the distuet of the penetal Maya enshsation 
was early divided inte a vumber of little States independent of, aty nat wor 
‘with, one another. 

The Maya language, moreover, not only in recent Giues, but at the pened of the 
Spanish conquest, was divided into a set of dalects sharply differentated each fran 
the rest. When the monks began to study individual duilects for par pos 
munication, they recognised in them that relatienslup to a comme 
the natives themselves had totally forgotten. This fact obliges un to place the 
disruption of the Maya in a remote antiquity, and to «uppose a long pened of wep- 
arate existence to the several communities wherein the different dhalects were 
formed. 

More careful examination of the Masa memorials has led toa simniat result. 
The monuments of Copén in Honduras, of Palenque in Chiapas, of Clach 
north Yucatan, of Peten and Tical on the boundary of the Guatemala tal 
— in short, all the monuments that are seattered over the distnet of Muya cisshea- 
tion, — bear the marks of a uniforin development of that civihsation. Only a more 
particular study of their individualities has made it equally unmostakuble that all 
these buildings du not belong to one and the same perictl, and that the comncidences 
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they display are not such as to enable us to ascribe their foundation to any one 
people or to any one constitutional unity. Under these circumstances the fact 
‘becomes all the more important that it was not merely one member or a few indi- 
vidual members of this nation that rose to the perfection manifested in their 
ingenious system of writing, of arithmetical notation, and of chronology. On the 
contrary, on the highlands vf Guatemala, in Copén and Chami, in the lowlands of 
the Usumacinta, in the valley of the Motagua, in the far east, in the island of 
Cozumel, all the peoples of Maya origin could recurd their traditions in the same 
script, and controlled the complicated calculation of their festivals hy the same 
astronomical rules, — rules that presuppose observation over a great lapse of time. 
In a word, the astonishing achievements of the Maya peoples in civilisation — 
achievements unparalleled in the New World — must belong to an epoch previous 
to the period of disruption. 

Only one branch of the Maya people bad no share in these achievements, -— the 
Huasteca, on the north cuast of Mexico, who had heen driven to the extuary of the 
Tanuco River. This fact is important for the criticism of the legends of the Nahua 
tnigration, In historical times the Huastera were divided from their southern 
kinsfolk by a wide district peopled generally by the Nahua, though these were 
divided into numerous small States. Whether the Huasteca had migrated into the 
Nahua district, or whether immigrations of the Nahua had cut them off from their 
parent stem, the fact remains that at one period the Maya and the Nahua must 
have found themselves in opposition, and this at a time when the Maya had not 
completed the most important part of their progress. Otherwise either the Huasteca 
would have shared in the Maya civilisation, or else, isolated in the midst of Nahuo 
peoples, they would not have retained their national peculiarities undisturbed. 
Such a case of arrest upon the lower planes of civilisation is only possible when 
the neighlwuring elements are in a state of mutual repulsion, 

Vutil the key to the inscriptions has been found, we can draw conclusions as to 
the circumstances and conditions of life among the peoples of antiquity only from 
the general character of the Maya cities and from the pictorial decorations of their 
architecture. In no single district, with the exception of the Yucatan peninsula, 
has the attempt as yet been successful to trace a connection between the Maya 
States of the sixteenth century (the history of which can be retraced some ten 
generations, that is, two or three hundred year) and the States which centre round 
the great ruined sites. It is only during the last ten years that these have been 
carefully investigated. Toxtay nearly all these places lie far from the roads which 
the trattic uf later times has opened up: they are hidden in the wild depths of the 
tropical forest, where vegetation springs up with such overpowering vigour that 
often a few years after an expedition has cut paths and made the ruins accessible 
the next expedition finds that the jungle has again reconquered the whole, Under 
these circumstances it is hopeless to try and infer the age of the mains from that of 
the trees under which they are hidden: all the more so, as historical tradition tells 
of more than one mined city that the Spaniards found hidden in tropical vegetation 
when they made their first discoveries in the sixteenth century. Even then the 
imposing erections with which the soil of Chiapas is thickly sown were for the 
natives, as well as for the Spaniards, merely the long-silent witnesses of a remote 
past to which there was attached neither the traditions of history nor the legends 
of romance. The very names of these places had long been completely forgotten ; 
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the appellations that later tumes have accepted have nv onginal authority, but rest 
upon Spatu-h tradition or have heen tranenntted to us by the wild Indian tribes of 
the neyhlwurhood 

A pecubar charatenstic of the old Indian peoples has contributed not a lite 
to this result, The names of ther towns, of their perons, amd even of there guds, 
were taken without exception from matenal objects, henve they could caaly be 
represented by hiengly phy of a conventional and univerall iotellygtle nature 
Of this we have countless instances in the manus npts of Nahuatlac engin Thee 
mode of wnung was utellyable over the Limited nygien where it persisted, but te 
phonetic interpretation was by ne means everywhere the same bor uvdance, the 
Mewican read as Cimacatan,” in his language, * dhe Town of the Rat © (probably 
(demic denommnatien of a hithe Mava State that was spllin eusteme iu the 
tame of Cortes), bat the Maya vocalmed the same concept as Taatulul Tach 
of these names was equally employed and equally well understood ya the one 
district as in the other, — a proof of the intumate ave ial (the Maya and Sahua 
peoples Now, at the time of the discovery of Amonea the awa of the oldest Viva 
ewuisauon had been alteady abandoned by the Maya, the Spamards undertook the 
colomsaten of the land under the guidance and with the help of the Naha 
Consequently, in the case ot a distinct Uhat for hundreds of veurs was the hone 
of the highest: Masa Guilsation, and had never entirely fallen inte the hands ot 
the Nahua, we find an eur audhonties only place-names of Nahua engin Hence 
the rumed places of Cliapas are designated without eteeplian by Spamede and 
Nahuatlac names, yet these places «how andisputable sans of then Maya occu 
Patron an the style of Chen prctomal decorations, and, above all, in che numetois 
ans tiptions in che Masa character 

To judge from extent, fea beauty, and fem technical perfection, an amy ertant, 
if not the central, pont of the cnahsation of this peuple niust have been atunted 
an the eastern slope ot the Coublleras im Chagas Sqmatid by ne geeat dis 
tance, reaching from the foot of the mountain te the sea, dhe rumed sites roman of 
Ove m Palenque, Menché, and Piedras Negras Fach of these must ome tiave 
formed a luge town, a centre of rehgious and political hfe, round which a dick 
population Clustered To us there remains ttle save the sates of the temples and 
yethaps of one ar two palaces Tt is a ch terstie poculintity of nll Central 
Amenian civilisation te have practiealls ne profane burhiings te show, but a lane 
nurober of relynous erections of great extent and particular benuty — Vtonce the 
conclusion offers itself that in the political life of the obl Masa towns the ec lye 
element must hase been of transcendent importance so nich so that to some, ab 
Jeast, of the old Maya cities a government In the pnestls caste has beon attnbuted 
The analogy of neighbowing conditions and the scanty counter-statements of 
historical tradition do not confute the theors 

The migration legends of the Central Amencan peoples are of great impor- 
tance, for the settlements, even of those peoples that had made a considerable 
advance an civilination, were only of relative duration In the legends we con- 
stantl) meet with the story that the peoples, under the guidance of their national 
god, wandered about until the gad, speaking himeelf or through one of his servants, 
ordered the people to settle dehnitels on a certain «pet and to build tim a dwedling- 
place This merely means that the pnests were the rubug class, as being the 
servants and representatives of the godhead, the fact is confirmed by our own 
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historical knowledge of peoples who were ruled by religious and not by warrior 
leaders.’ We consider the almost exclusive preponderance of religious buildings 
in Palenque, in Menché, and other ruined places; we observe the pictorial deo- 
orations remaining in these temples, which we find to be almost entirely com- 
posed of divinities and prieste in nearly every case with the insignia of temporal 
dominion, —~-the eceptre and a peculiar head-dress of richest featherwork; and 
hence we conclude that the same conditions must have prevailed to an unlimited 
extent in these old Maya towns. Certainly centres of political power might 
have existed elsewhere and have left behind them fewer and less-enduring me- 
morials, We might be led to this conclusion by the analogy of the neighbour- 
ing Nahua district, where Teotihuacan and Cholula were recognised centres of 
religious life and were adorned with greater buildings than many a royal capital, 
without being in any unusually close connection with the political life of those 
districts. But the old Maya towns, with the extensive precincts of their temples, 
are very numerous, and are not very widely separated ; hence it is impossible to 
find room either near or between them for the existence of such independent 
Political centres as would form the natural counterpoise to this high development 
of the priestly forces. 

One, ab least, of the ruined cities, Palenque, bears traces within and around 
itself which admit the possibility of other than sacred conceptions attaching to the 
ground, Within the limits of the ruins are to be found constructions for bringing 
water and serving it throughout the district, which are too extensive to have been 
connected with the temple buildings alone. The remains of an ancient Indian town 
are nob great, even though the town was of considerable extent and population, 
The common folk were occupied Ly their agricultural labours at a distance from 
the town for most of the year, The monuments themselves show us how thorough 
and extensive ancient Maya agriculture was: many of the elements current in 
their hieroglyphic script were borrowed from agricultural implements; in their 
religion the divinities of fruitfulness played a most important part and are adurned 
with symbols relating to agriculture. The reports of the Spaniards further confirm 
the fact: in the districts inhabited at their time they found everywhere a densc 
population supporting itself by careful tilling of the scil. As winter caused but a 
short interruption of agricultural operations, the population hed no permanent 
habitations in the immediate neighbourhood of the temples; their houses for their 
daily needs being placed in the middle of their fields. Their frail dwellings, built 
of wood and wattlework, straw and matting, offered no resistance to the march of 
time, and left no traces of their ruin which could have survived the lapse of centuries, 
On the environs of Palenque, iu the depths of that forest which has covered the 
town more or less since historical times, there are, it is true, concealed memorials 
of antiquity, isolated and at a distance from the town: probably, therefore, when 
Palenque was a flourishing town, its neighbourhood was also inhabited by an in- 
dustrious agricultural population, We know, from the figures which have been 
transmitted to us of the state of things in Mexicu-Tenochtitlan, what large crowds 
of people were occupied in the temple services of the Central American peoples. 
So, as the temples in each of the old Maya cities are always numerous and 
often of considerable extent, we have in this fact an exact correspondence with 


‘The Spantarda gave these latter the somemhat incongruous titles of “‘king” and “‘ emperor.” 
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the tradition, «= At the same time the extent and importance uf the temples 
are evidence for the “rong powers of the ruling priestly castes 

The Maya bukhngs, wluch we must consider, without exception, as mon 
mental buikhngs im our eense of the wont, were almod always erected upon a 
foundation wm the form of a hil, displayuy many tesemblames to the mounds 
of the North Amencan Indians Here and there, where the ground was favours 
able, natural lilly were employed for this otyect, and cut down to dhe ace of 
the deugued erection. But generally the whole mound or terrace was artih- 
cially constructed of boulders, rubble, gravel, ur carth, acconling to the nature of 
the matenal at hand = In countless cases these mounds huewn as hu oan the 
Maya congue, are all that rewain co tell of an ancent budding In such cases we 
must suppore that the mound was cussed by an open altar, or a construction 
of some perishable maternal, of which all traces have disappemed = Kus with 
out Imnidings upon them are found im Chiapas only ins connection with more 
permanent erections, but sn Yucatan, where the Mava av bntecture can be traced 
im many other directions, there stand, or stood, unmunbered “hus un complete 
isolation, and these in the later Spamsh penod often fonmed the unty memenals 
of the anvent Indian settlements Alb the langet tample sites of Une Masa show 
a number of earth terraces these were arranged man cvactly patallal edit aad 
formed the four sides of a lower court in the imdst But in the case of sucht 
gtoups of mounds the sides are usually coveted with flagstones or with smooth 
plaster spread over them, and the tetraces almost invanably support buildings 
which may he of comadetable sve AC the eastern foot of the Cordillems, 
doth in Clhapas and os the boundanes of Honduray nature paosided Une Maya 
with a moderately hard sandstone of an argllaccous hurd thie was on ideal 
material for their panjenes at could be quarnid im lage Moke without 
trouble, being only moderate heavy it transport aftered ne insurmountable 
difficulties, and at was capable of beng worked oven with ther inudequate 
anstruments For the Maya, in spite of then artisGe Cleverness, appasently 
male neo use of metal tovly mn then work although thes seam to ° had 
sume knowledge of copper work for decorative productions 

Their ignorance of the arch 14 @ fact of amportanee ter the Maya arehi- 
tecture = They overcame the chfheulty by making cach new course overhang 
the «ne beneath xt until the opening became stnall enough to be closed by a 
single slab However, this hind of arch could cover only a inedciate Ineadth, 
could hardly be built firmly enough to support a second building, and obliged 
the construction of the roof te be extremely mawive The conwequence wan 
that the fore-wall of the Innkding that composed the roof provided a surface 
often more than half the size of the tory beneath at The Maya architects 
were in the hatnt of using this surface for ornamental decoration, and it became 
so important an architertural feature that the monuments of the highest devalop- 
ment often retain xt without the massive roohng bebind, merely as an isolated 
ornament to hnish off the building. A facade of this hind, which really contained 
but one floor of rooms, often produced the appearance of a thiee-toned lankling. 
‘The Maya could only place one story upon anether in towershaped buildings of 
connderable extent, on the other hand they hase hult many temples im another 
style of two or more stones. This was done in pyramidal form = The foundatum 
upon which they were raised gave all the Maya tanktings the appearance of @ 
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terraced pyramid. The Iwilding did not stand exactly upon the edges of the 
artificial mound, an open space ran around every side of it. If a second story was 
to he raised, xt was only necessary to increase the height of the mound at the 
back of the building untal st was upon a level with the roof. This roof then 
formed an open space before the dour, and m the centre of the mound thus 
raised a second story could be erected. Entrance to this could be gamed 
either from the sides of the mound which were not Inilt upon, or by a star- 
way agains one of the sides of the buldmg The Maya architects were i- 
yanably obliged to construct buildings of considerable breadth, because bold and 
lofty erections were unattamable with the means at ther disposal The heavi- 
ness of the broad and massive roof 1s dispelled only by the mch ornamental 
demgn of the mdes and the facade 

The boldness of design and the scrupulous fmsh of detail are eatraordnary. 
The Maya buildings entirely exclude the suppostion that they were formed by 
merely putting together any matenal at haud = They ate, without evception, the 
result of umform dewgn, and their arrangement most certainly amples previous 
survey and fuil calculation. The sculptures ure even stronger evidence for this 
fact, they offen m4e a conuderable height from the giound, and ther design 
occupies many yards of wall space this 34 especially the case with the stone 
carvings It 18 wholly inconcensable that these masses uf stonework should have 
been begun only when the bluchs had been placed in position, on the contrary it 
is plain from the manne: of their insertion that they were previoush, worked apart 
This imphes a previous capabihty for planing and disposing ornamental designs 
which 18 possible only to the highest powers of the surveyor and calculator 

All these aichitectural peculianties are wo be found, though with certain local 
difierences, among all those Maya races which have left Innidings of any impor 
tance behind them = They are to be found not only in the mins of Chiapas, but 
also in Guatemala (Tikal), in Honduras (Copin), and in Yucatan (especially U val 
ond Chichen-ltza). Rut the sculptured figures in each of these several districts 
have such strongly mathed chatacternsties that they reyuue separate desauption 
In the ruined cities of Chiapas, the oldest distnct of Maya enilisation, the las- 
relief i» the prevaihng feature of their senlpture = At-one place it 1 @ form of 1e- 
ef in clay or stucco, a development of the potter's art instances are the altar 
slabs of Palenque and a long row of interesting examples Elsewhere it 1s rehef 
in stone, reqinting far greater aitistic shill for mstance, the famous altarpieces of 
Palenque, aud the splendid slab from Menché-Tenamit, reproduced on the plate 
facing this page, “ A Victim before Kuhulhan.” If we leave out of ght the fun- 
damental pecuhanties of stsle, the shill of the Maya in each of these matenals 
Taust excite our highest admiration, both for the designe concerned and for the 
technical perfection of execution With them are to be ranked by nght of bnth 
the artists in the neighhounng district, forming the modern repubhe of Guatemala. 

‘The true Guatemala Inghland need not be consulered with reference to the most 
ancient Maya cuvibsation At the beginning of the siateenth century in that dis- 
tnct the Spamards certainly met with the independent Maya States, Quiché, Kak- 
chiquel, and Tzutuhi] Rut there 3s hardly 2 doubt that these States first came 
into exstence in later centunes' (In the other hand the lowland on the east of 
Guatemala, on the borders of } ucatan, was in the occupation of the Maya at the 
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A VICTIM BLEOKE THI MAYA GOD ACKULBAN 
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EAPLANATION OF THL FORBRGOING PICTURE 


Tit Masih fom the Brith Muscum as catdogucd as Vietin Infore Kukuthin the 
Keb ay habited in the aay df ansigma the scqpae aed the tech fear dress, Defers bam kneele the 
Vigh priestim the act of aacntec, the neh clothing aud the feather head dress denoting Ine offee 
The encrifice countsts un bin tearing bia tongue wath the thorns of the roy he holds im his bands, 
and allowing the blood to dup mto the acrfuul soul standing befor bin ‘Tlie was the only 
mmncr tn Witch the anacnt Maya offrud human blood 

The twelve hicroglypha on the two cartouches abuse and at the mde of Kukulhan are cow 
pou, with the cxccption of the first on the tuft above, of two portions pirille] to ch other, wo 
that they are to be considered as written in two columns, ass found upon the minicrous mncmornd 
whey of Miya The first and second compon a calendar date, they conast of nine dunoting 
nw day and month, mvendly marked with a number Unfortunately nether thea ema nor the 
ranting hieroglyphs cau be Wentyhul with any corunnty 
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height of their erviltsation che States of Tikal and Peten certain belong tu a far 
earher perad of development than do U tatlan, sum hé, and Cinacatan, the capitals 
of the three principales previously named = The light carved woud panels which 
hhave travelled from the ruins of Tikal to the muwum of Basle, if allowance be 
mace for difference of matenal, must cerunnls, by thea deagn amd evecutien, be 
Placed on the same category as the Chiapas memenals Unless we are te concene 
entire independens e for each sepatate Maya State the towns of Chiapas and those af 
Jower Givatemala must have been more closely connected with each ether than thes 
were with the reat of the Mavadistnet Wt any nite in Chis distinct semaine of 
old Maya roads ean be traced here and there, where is such toads are tater toward 
the south and reappear im any number only around a cential pome in Vucitan 

The most southerly noned ates, Quine and ( opag on the Honduras boundary 
‘with thert uumetous charactenstr ¢, foun another dhstact of cualsation stat wader 
mr extent. Quingua, on account of the stifness amd clumsiness of ite artistic 
figures, is consideted one ot the oldest States of the Mave caiisation Te aay 
perhaps be older than Copan, which was more advanced aud which pralably con 
tamed the germs of an early destruction latatae cotmaols of Inter date thin the 
northern Mava settlements, tor its ait is more adsanced Chan Che ant of the aeth 
was, and has closer atimues with the art et Copan Wath the exception of two 
efforts in Yucatan, Quingua and Copan are the only States which tow to the full 
pertraval of the human form real statues thare we certainly none, but we tind 
catvatids aud menwnal pillars of human shape These unmistakably represented 
particular indiwidual personages, though tiammelled by sambotu il and 
typed accessories Bach of these stele is covered with catetsnve unscnptions Int 
though these cannot be deciphered: as a whole che value me manifest feom the 
fart that thes hive already made us acquainted with seven dates whic are calene 
lated from the ted port of time before retered to, E70 vers De tore the creation 
of the oldest of these pallu Phe dates upon these seven menument’ are impor 
tant, inasmuch as the respective ages of dhe pillars gave usa nang length of 
fame tor the Copan cisilsation which ercctob them the diflaenee biween the 
eathest and the latest date amounts to TOS years we guas therefore conelide 
that the destruction and fall of Copan formed the conchision of this period for 
at 18 improbable, given the continuance of certamy Conditions and the glow nce 
any counteracting cause, that the established custom of erecting pottrat im 
atals should have been dropped This Gain of argument cestaimds does not lead 
to much the tune and the caeumstances winch brought about the fall of Copdn. 
are as hitle known to us as are the same cucumstances in the case of the other 
Mava States When the Spamards entered the continent, Copin was alteady in 
Fuins, & mystery overgrown by the prumesal forest So entirely bad st fallen inte 
oblivien that Cortes with his band was able to march past it at the distance of 
but a few mies, while Ins Indian guides, who must have informed Inm of all the 
wonders of the country, never mentioned it even once 

As almost all the monumental buildings im the Maya distiat with which we 
are acquainted consist of temples, we see that religion must have played a most 
important pert in the pubhe hfe of the ancient Masa The Maya possessed a 
large number of diflerent divimties, without reckoning the httle fetiches, or house- 
hold gods, which every house powewed, and which were known here, ax in the 
Antilles, by the name of “seme.” Their polythesm was, however, of a limited 
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character compared with that of other peoples: this is the more likely owing to the 
probability that many of the different names of the gods which have come down 
to us were current among different Maya races to denote similar conceptions, 
Moreuver the varied representations of the gods in the monuments and in manu- 
‘Serypts were certainly to sume extent only different forms of one and the same 
divine power. The missionaries were able to describe this conscivusness of an 
underlying unity in the case of the god Hunabku, who was invisible and supreme: 
naturally their zealous orthoduxy saw here some fragmentary knowledge of the 
ane God. 

Hunabku does not appear very prominently in the Maya worship or mythology : 
of this the sun is undoubtedly the central point. Kukulkan and Gukumatz — prob- 
ably in his essence Itzamna also — are only variant names, originating in difference 
of race, for the puwer of the sun that warms, lights, and pours blessings upon the 
earth, As the sun rises in the east out of the sea, so the corresponding divinity 
of the traditions comes over the water from the east! to the Maya, and is the 
bringer of all good things, of all blessings to body and soul, of fruitfulness and 
learning. In the last character the divinity is fully incarnated: he appears ar an 
aged greybeard in white flowing robes: as Votan he divides the land among the 
peoples and gives the settlements their names: as Kabil, the “ Hed Hand,” he dis- 
covers writing, teaches the art of building, and arranges the marvellous perfection 
of the calendar, This part of the myth has undoubtedly a historical connection 
with the sun-myth, the real centre of all these religious cunveptions, and is further 
evidence of the powers of the priesthood and of the fact that their influence was 
exervixed to advance the progress of civilisation. 

Fully realistic is a conception of that particular deity which is represented in 
the Maya art by the widely prevailing symbol of the feathered snake? This is 
lsu a branch of the sun worship. In the tropical districts for a great part of the 
year Lhe sun each day, at noon, draws up the clouds around himpelf; hence, with 
lightning and thunder, the symbols of power, comes down the fruitful rain in 
thunderstorms upon the thirsty land. Thus the feathered snake, perhaps even a 
symbol of the thunder, appears among the Maya, on the highland of Central 
America, among the Pueblo Indians, and also among some Indian races of the 
North American lowland. It represents the warm, fruitful power of the heavens, 
which is invariably personified in the chief luminary,the sun. The symbvls of the 
snake and of Quetzal, the sacred bird with highly coloured plumage, are attributes 
of more than one Maya divinity. Under different shapes in the Tzendal district, in 
Yucatan to a large extent, and particularly in Chichen-Itza, they have so coloured 
both the religious and the artistic conceptions of the Maya that we meet with 
traces of this symbolism in almost every monument and every decoration. 

The dualism of the Maya Olympus also originates in @ mythological interpre- 
tation of natural phenumena. The representatives of the sun — light and life— 
are opposed to those of the night —darkness and death: both have nearly equal 
powers and are in continual conflict for the lordship of the earth and of mankind. 
Moreover the good gods have been obliged to abandon man after expending all 
their benefits upon him, and have made him promise of a future return, to support 
him in the struggle, and to assure him of victory at the last, 


1 See Plate at p. 234, 
4 This in the meaning of the name “ Kukolkan ™ or “ Gukamats.” 
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Around these central mythologval conceptions, which in different: forms are 
Practically common property among mest early peoples, are grouped, in the case of 
the Maya, a large number of individual chanicterties, each divereely developed. 
Not only was human hfe sulyect to the power of the gode in a large and gen- 
eral way, since the gods had created and tormed it, but also rehgion — of, to be more 
exavt, the Maya pnesthood — had contved a special system whereby man’s hfe was 
ostensibly under the permanent influence of the gods, even in the most unimpor: 
tant tnfles, Upon this subject the quarters of the heavens and the constellatiens 
were of deciaive impoitance, careful and heen observation, lasting apparently over 
a great peril of tue, had put the Maya presthoad in possession uf an astronom- 
ical Lnowledge to which no other people upon a cortespunding plane of aviation 
has ever attained ' 

Then calendar still bears traces of its development, in carer times cone 
sisted of eighteen mouths of twenty days each, os with many other American 
peuptes At the time uf the discuvery of Ametica the Maya knew how to correct 
the solar year by means of five mntercalary days, a piece of knowledge which the 
Nahua peoples alvo powessed, but they were also aware that thes dud not coree- 
spond with the real length of the solar sear, and corrected the ertot wilh grees 
acvuracy than the Old World had done presteus to Gregory's alteration of the 
Wester calendar Herem they were supenot to the Spamands, who desaeved 
ther civihsation without suspecting this fact Thre carefully corrected solar vent 
Was then comadeted in relation to all other posable annual calculations, and upon 
ab the priestly caste established a number of astronomical laws mor carefully 
corked out than un any other nation Of neath equal, af vet of even goeater, 
imp atance te the sular vear was the ritual year of twenty weeks with thirteen day« 
euh, each division of it belonged toa particuar divimts Here the four qumters 
of the heasens played an impmtant part, ance to each of them a quarter of the 
titual yeat belonged — But in all this diversity the consciausness of a higher umty 
cleanly eusted, evidence for this.s the special «vmbol of the four quarters of the 
heaven, —the crow, — which the Spanmids were Jngbly astonished to tnd every 
where in the Maya temples, as an obpct of particular seneral Moteover an 
influence upon the motions of the earth was certanly attnbuted to the mu 
ing and evening stars and to the Pleiades Perhaps alse the periods of revolution 
for Venus, Mercury, and Mars were approsumately known and employed in 
calculation 

The hnowledge of these minute astronomual calculations was the exchmave 
possession of the highest pnesthood, though at the same time they exeremed a core 
tain influence upon the whole national hfe Upon these cateulations Uhe poests 
arranged the worship of the gals = The Mava worship 14 sharply divided from that 
of the Nahus, and in particular from the bloudy adel-worship of the Astees, which 
has been erroneously considered as almost the tsyncal form of Central Amenan 
worship. However, human sacrifice dues not seem to have been entirely exuded 
from the Maya religion. But in earher times, befure communication with the 
Nahua peoples and their lower forms of ersshisation had exercised a detenorating 
influence upon the Maya culture, human sacnfice was practined most rarely, and 
the Maya knew nothing of the cannibalism which, even among the Asters, aecom- 
pamed these sacnhces. It was only on the high festival, when, at the outset of a 
new year, the Maya kindled the fire anew to symbole the commencement of 
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period, that a human victim was offered to the gods. The Maya were certainly 
fully aware of the high value of bloud as a sacrifive; only the power of atonement 
was nut inherent in the blood of 1a slaughtered victim, but in that of a living man. 
‘The blood was shed in honour of the god, with fasting and discipline, by tearing the 
tongue! or sume other sensitive portion of the body with thorns or other instru- 
ments of torture. Yet this happened only upon high occasions. The usual offer- 
ings were of a wholly inoffensive kind, and consisted of the first-fruits of the 
huntsman’s spoil or of the produce of the ground. The most widely spread of all 
forms of offering was the censing with burning copal resin, a religious use which 
continued W the time of Christianity, and, in individual] caxes, until recently ; at 
any rate, upon the discovery of outlying Maya ruins, traces of such incense offer- 
ings of quite recent time have been found. 

Peacefully, with no shedding of blvod, the life of this people passed hy; under 
the unlimited lut mildly exercised administration of a priestly aristucracy they 
passed a life that was laborivus but free from care. Upon their memorials and in 
their manuscripts the weapons of war appear only as attributes of the gods. Tales 
of conquest and destruction, which occupy so much space in the Nahua works of 
art, are entirely wanting here. Certainly amid the blessings of prosperity ond 
advancing civilisation they came to know the dark side of life. Long and careful 
cultivation of the fruitful tropic soil had given them a kingdom which they 
increased by an extensive trade. It may have been a merchant ship from a har- 
our in the Maya district that met with Columbus and his comrades upon their 
fourth voyage over the Atlantic between Jamaica and the mainland ; its suils, its 
well-clothed crew, and its vargu may have pointed to the existence of a higher civili- 
sation behind the district of the Antilles and the vaked savages who inhabited it. 
But prosperity was fetal to the nation. Phallic worship, reverence to a divinity of 
unnatural lust, are signs of moral decay among the ruling classes of this people ; 
and so it is intelligible that they went down before an external shuck, though it 
was the shock of an enemy by ne means of overpowering strength. 

It was about the ninth century of our era — perhaps a century or two earlier — 
that the peace of the Maya States of Chiapas and Tabasco was broken hy the inva- 
sion of the Nahua peuples. A manuscript of Kuikatee origin informs us of a wave 
of conquest which passed from the southwest of Central America to the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, then turned toward the east, troubled some part of Guatemala, and 
finally penetrated to the Acalan district, directly bordering on the Yucatan penin- 
sula. The enemy was then situated in the rear of that group of States to which 
Palenque, Menché, and other centres of Maya civilisation belonged. The reasun 
that we cannot recognise these ancient names in the lists of the Kuikatec conquest 
is, perhaps, simply because the documents have not been deciphered. At any rate 
invading hordes of the kind did not spare the Maya district, which was easy of 
access and possessed all the allurements of a high civilisation. It is doubtful 
whether hard fighting took Place or not between the unwarlike Maya and the 
fierce, invading Mahua. The ruins of Chiapas and Tabasco show scarce a trace of 
wilful destruction such as is unmistakable in the case of Mayapan (Yucatan). 
Moreover it was far less difficult for this people to give up their wonted habitations 
than it would have been for a more civilised race: it was only for their guds that 


* Seo the priest on Plate faciug p. 24. 
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they built permanent edihces thes were themeehes satished with feud thatched 
huts in which thes slung their hammocks, almest thar only furniture, for the 
might. Teas just powible that Copan, with ats one centun of floanshing avila 
thon! was only a temporary halting-plare of the Masa peoples, who had abandoned 
ther more northerly eettlements an the Usumacinta few land before the invasion 
of the advanced guard of the Nahuadlac ougtation If thie be the case, then there 
aly they were lett only a few generations in peace. The liter devastation of this 
district by numerous and compact leahes of Nahua races would show that the cane 
qquerura followed Liter the tracks of their fy nyg adsversaties aod there also put an 
end to ther pe ve fal esvistence 
The hial rsult, at any rute, of the struggle between these two different mees a 
struggle which apparently Jasted a considerable time, was to shatcer the old Maya, 
anibsation ond to divide the races belonging fo atinte two esentially distinct 
groups, the Mava peoples of Vuratan and these of the Guatemala bain Upon 
their invasion the Maya found Vueatan stil uninhabited whether thi imvasion 
tilowed upon their fight before the Nahna peoples on was an cvent of eather 
times Probably Yucatan offered no great or immedite attiactions te Cham 
‘Thanks to its position between two rcs, the chimate of the pomnsula was healthy 
chough, the sca-breezes also Pronght neastare suthonat fer the needs of a hone 
int vegetanen But runmag water — that indisga sable condition of a pcrmancnt 
scttlcment——19 scarce to be found on the whele pamisula A troublesome search 
forthe preces Tquid in sultere ine caverns, the collecting of atin reservar, 
aul the transport of at often te the height ef dice ot four Inindred fot up steps 
and Jadde rs, an undertaking not hygbthy entered upon by any peopl that can tui 
be uitalde ground at itt dispesition Cadoubtedly Vucntan was tists tttad by 
the Masa far Titer than Chipas or Tabasco ML the roma that have Leon 
nought te hight by the mamfeld excas ations oven these fiom the lowest stinta, 
pant to the Inghhy advanced cathsation of the inbalitiots, traces of a gridual 
development of dhis civilisation there we pone She mumiztauing people runt 
then fore lave gamed the culture ds where, as is dumonstiable im (he case af the 
Miva in the uaghbouring districts farther west) Tn Yucatan, alse, a considorabte 
pottion of the Cuvahsed distaicts was in nnns at the time of the Spams invaqon, 
but other towns and temphs, which fully correspond in character with chose 
destroyed, were then in full pofecton And tachtion was certainly able to 
give a more or less connected account of the ates that had been abandoned and 
destioved 
The Yucatan buildings display an art of an undoubted|y fate penod compared 
with the art of the more westerls States, the execution 14 net wo careful, and there 
1s @ certam admixture of foreign elements In place of the pimple dongn of the 
old monumental buildings, whoe the sole decorations wore the carved slabs and 
then accompansing ins mptions, we have here, partly resulting fom the nature of 
the material employed, an excess of ornamental detail, a wilfully exaggeratad sysn- 
bolism, the existence of which 19 far mere intellgible in the case of an older people 
than it 13 in a nation advancing by the stiength of youth = The lavish employment 
of sterents ped forms leaves but meagre space for inscriptions, #0 that this valuable 
adjunct of the ancient Mava art 1s here almest entitely wanting In the « ulpdure 
and wall paintings the influence of elements of Nahuatlac ung 1s quite unmis- 


1 Bee ante, p. 235 
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takable: this brings the foundation of the Yucatan ruins nearer to the time when 
the two races came in contact. The calendar of the Yucatan Maya also shows 
traces of a later origin, and diverges in many pointe from that of the Maya race of 
Chiapas. These differences have a particular importance, as they show the Yucatan 
people in concord with the Nahua (who certainly developed their civilisation later) 
and in divergence from their own original race. Tradition also— though often, 
after the manner of tradition, returning upon the creation of all things — does give 
grounds for the supposition that the occupation of Yucatan was the result, in 
the first instance, of the collapse of the old Maya civilisation. 

Yucatan appears to have been originally divided into a number of small indi- 
vidual States, each with their own separate traditions; consequently the history 
of the peninsula contains a large number of different traditions which cannot be 
traced to 8 common source and do not show sufficient points of contact among 
themselves to enable us to construct a general history of the Maya race. We 
may, however, conclude that the emigrations and the settlements in Yucatan were 
not the result of one uniform leadership, but that separate little bands, indepen- 
dent of one another, had fied beyond the thick woods that bound Yucatan. Indi- 
viduals among these groups retained the old institutions under which they had 
seen happier times in their more western home. The god Itzamna was named 
as the founder and the first ruler of the sacred town Itzamal. Similarly Kukulkan, 
who was certainly only the incarnation of a similar group of ideas, is said to have 
heen the first king of Mayapan to have carried on for many years a rule of peace 
and prosperity, and to have been the origin of the princely house of the Cucomes. 
This means that the bands of Maya who chose Itzamal and Mayapan for their 
new ahode were still under the government of their old priestly caste. On the 
analogy of Mexico we may conclude that these priests had marched at the head 
of the emigrants with the holy images of the gods, and had finally given them 
commands, presumed to be from Heaven, for the colonisation and the building of 
the new towns, In Itzamai the priestly caste seems to have been pre-eminent 
until the town was absorbed in the neighbouring States which were rapidly extend- 
ing under a eccular rule, Mayapan in the course of time took a predominating 
position among these. The fact, however, that the race of kings in that town 
traced their origin from Kukulkan himself is a proof that this royal house either 
owed its origin to a seculorisation of its priestly rulers, or, at any rate, was founded 
with the help and approval of the priesthood of their national god. 

Circumstances seem to have been sumewhat different, even from the 7 
ning, with those hands of the Maya who were known as Ttzaes, and who founded 
and gave its title to the town of Chichen-Itza. In this case, even at the outset of 
their emigrations, a secular government appeared in place of their priestly Jeader- 
ship; for although the Tutul Xius are occasionally mentiuned as holy men, they 
appear everywhere as a family of warriors and princes. Their traditions most 
distinctly point to their origin from the Maya States of the west: the land 
Nonoual is particularly mentioned as a starting-point of their migrativas, that is, 
the Nonohualco of the Nahua, the coast-line of Tabasco. Starting at that point, 
they arrived, after long wanderings, at Chacnouitan, the must southerly part of 
Yucatan, and they founded their first important town in Ziyan Caan on the lake 
which was afterward called Bacalar. In later times, as also appears in the 
annals of the Tutul Xius, the historical interests of Yucatan gravitated to the north 
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of the penmsula, only on the lake Racalar the Spamatds, under Monteyy, met 
with a numerous Masa population in several eatensive towne bor about: xt) 
years the rulership of the Tutul Nous lasted in Ziyan Cuan, then they alse 
marched northward and chose Chichen-Itsa for thei readence. 

Cichen-itza xs a town which has played a considerable part among the sacred 
plaves of Yucatan, a part resembling that of Tevtshuacan m Analuac, its fortunce 
had no lasting connection with the race of the Tutul Aws which had founded it, 
Tn the meantime the terntonal principalities in the whole neqhbeuthood had been 
greatly strengthened, and their conthetang interests brought war apd dedracgen, 
upon the nang towns Et seems to have been the Cocomes, the uilets of Mayas 
pan, why overthrew the throne of the Tutul Aue im Chichen-Ttza after a ge 
ernment of a hundred and twenty sears, the town itvelf they made loowly 
dependent upon their own State, but the governom and then fallowei were 
ol iged to start upon a fresh emigration Acconding to these traditions Vue stan 
owes to this same race of punces another ef ats noblest town and he eh artiste 
devoranions with which it 1s adorned. At any rate the Tucul Asus Hed ano slant- 
ing direction across the whole penmeula os tar as the northern canst, amd aettled 
in Champoton, where they are said to have raled for more than two hundred and 
fifty years. This fact » contrmed by the exteusive burml-grounds of a Mave 
people which hase been discovered on the httle islands which he oppeate to the 
town of Champoton, or Potonchan, hnown later asa site of Nahuatlic population, 
Apparently it was here that the Maya people whe wer subjects of the ‘Tutul 
Xiu» entered into relations with the Nahua people whe had gamed consdeable 
accessions of strength in the meantime Jn the tourtecuth century troupe of 
Nabuatlac soldiers played on important part in the snterml ware of Yucatan, 
and that at was not, as tradition relates, only the Coconws of Mavapan who 
availed themselves of the services of these strangers, a4 proved by the artistic 
atyle of the productions with wich we meet even sn the temitery of the enemies 
of the Cocumes, especially im Chichen-Itva, here chiefs and watnurs ave repeatedly 
ummeitalised in an art the style of which betiays ity affinity te the pic lonal art 
of the Aztec manusenpts at the very hiet glawe 

Such confederations as these enabled the Tutul Nius to extend their rulerdap 
from Champoton toward the noith and east They entered into treaties of pence 
with the pnnces of Mayapan, and famihes of ruling punces again held the 
sceptre mn Itzamal and Chuhen-Itva At this time the Tutul Xius changed their 
residence from Champoton to Uxmal! Their splendid state bunldings in that dis- 
trict aie sure evilence of a long penod of peace, which they utihwed to advance 
further their civilisation. The different httle States were under a rulership that 
was at least mili, but forced them to heep peace with one another, the artistic 
energy resulting from this peace expended stself in the countless monumental 
ruins with which we meet upon the sil of Yucatan, Jt was am this period, too, 
that the country was upened up, os was formerly the dhatnet between alemue 
and its neighbouring towns, by the extensive an carefully made aystem of Iigh- 
roads, remains of which have been found im the moat widely separated places 
Religious purposes were the chief object of this work, According to the tradt- 
tions the roads led from the chief temple of Chuhen-Itca and Itzamal out into 
the country in all directions, as far and wide as people prayed and male ysl- 
1 Pronowpeed Uschmel 
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grimages to Kukulkan, the feathered snake, unmistakably the chief among the 
Maya deities of later times, Chichen-Itza was specially connected with Cozumel, 
an island town not far from the eastern coast, which seems to have formed a 
wide circle of temples in the whole of ita extent; it was here that the Spaniards 
first found the cross, the symbol of the god who ruled the four quarters of the 
heaven,’ 

The Indian summer of the Maya civilisation was not fated to last long in 
Yucatan, The yoke of the Cocomes was heavy upon land and people. At the 
beginning of their rule, in order the better to secure their position, they had 
created an aristocracy which was obliged to give personal service to the govern- 
ment; for this, however, they were recompensed by rich grants of land and people, 
which they ruled — or, more exactly, plundered — through their representatives, 
The result was that the Cocomes introduced, probably in imitation of Nahuat- 
Jac predecessors, the institution of slavery, which had hitherto heen unknown to 
the Maya. They besed their rights on the principle of conquest. The State 
of Mayapan owed a considerable portion of its extent to the sternness of this 
rale; in this way probably Chichen-Itza became tributary to the government of 
Mayapan. 

The iron hand of government growing heavier and heavier may very well, in 
the course of time, have brought it about that the position of the common people, 
who were subject to the tributary caciques, degenerated into a kind of subjection 
not very different from slavery. Moreover the ruling classes abandoned them- 
selves to the unlimited enjoyment of life; even the legends of the founding of 
their State speak of acts of dreadful immorality. The result was that the rulers 
did not feel their position secure, though they were situated in the midst of a 
nobility bound to themselves by common interests. After the manner of tyrants 
they thought they would find their surest protection in a foreign body-guard, and 
they took warriors of the Nahua race from the district of Tabascu into their ser- 
vice. Even with their help they were not entirely successful in suppressing all 
manifestations of dissatisfaction. One of the first to revolt against the tyranny 
of the Cocomes was the prince of Uxmal, but the fortune of war decided against 
him, and factions which broke out in Uxmal itself resulted in the abandonment 
of the rayal town by its inhabitants, though not in its destruction. The remainder 
of the Tutul Xius were again obliged to retreat, and founded 8 new principality 
in Mani, which, however, never attained the splendour and importance of the 
imperial towns Chichen-Itza and Uxmal. 

The rising of the Tutul Xius had, however, set the example of revolt, and 
soon found imitators among the petty kings who were hard pressed by the 
Cocomes, though not so hard as had been the aristocracy of Mayapan. The next 
to refuse the respect he owed to the tyrant of Mayapan was the prince of 
Chichen-Itza. But he also was brought to punishment. A man of extraordinary 
energy sat upon the throne of the Cocomes, Hunac Eel was certainly an even 
harsher tyrant than his predecessors had been, but he was also a farseeing 
politician. He knew very well that he could not rely upon the fidelity and 
dependence of his subjects; therefore he sought protection for his rule outside of 
his kingdom. The chronicles speak of a treaty which Hunac Eel had made with 
the governors of the kings of Mexico in Tabasco and Xicalango; this is certainly 
1 Bee ante, p. 937. 
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an anachrvoism, for at the ime when Huna bel was hing of Mayapan, the Astee 
nulers of Mexico-Tenochtitlan were hghting te win thes own independence fron the 
Teepanec hings of Azcaputcahe But the fact is certainly well attested that Hunac 
Eel entered into alhance with the warlike Nahua of the neaghbourmg punapahts 
In spite uf hus great displas of power Huma bel entered upon hie campagan 
agamst Chichen-ltza with thirteen Gaibutan punces) the result: of hie eapediven 
was far less decisive than had been hiv war agaist Camal, but Chiachen-Itaa mice 
cumbed to overpowenng teres The town, however, retamed iy own princes, 
who were te ovine extent dependent upen the Mavapan government. 

For some time past the hingdem ot Cocomes had been ina state of internal 
war. The uncertainty of the onologial cahulatias of Yucatan hastery does 
not make it plan how long these internal steygdes in the hang of Mavapan 
had continued, appatentls about a centmy passed by le fore the cuash cane 
This was, however, brought about by continual reselts an Chicken-liva | Rata. 
matives mas have been at the bettem of this mvinable amimonty, er may at least 
have stimulated it) Mavapan and the puesth town of Etvamal, which were ain 
alove alliunce, reverenced Itzamna as chen divine feunder wine Chichen Itza by 
degiees had become the central pent the whole distuct of Mava civihsiden 
for the worslup of Kukulkan, the teathered snake, teprescatations of whieh are a 
predominating characters an Chichen art Tbe cavalry between Dtvamal and 
Chichen-ltva gave occasion tet complications ne suldng an hostihtes baw wean the 
States, it certainly gave considerable unpulse to the animmesity with which the 
people of Mavapan were accustomed to reand the rival thes had vena entity 
subdued But the Cocomes were also bind te then own ial interests they 
allowed the sprit of divisien to gmake Rother and further anreads inte Chat Kang 
dom, wl at last even ther tereygn mereananes couldk ne Tener cope wath) the 
power of the enemy An allance was concluded between the Pol Nias whe 
had tetreated to ther Inghlands ot contral Yucatan the rulers of Cluchen Etea 
and the enennes an the immedhate neyhbourhood of dhe Cocomes, and moithor oe 
bands of Nahua warner ner the fortibeatens with which Mavapan had lens 
smice been simrounded could make hard against the united forees of soomany 
opponents The Cocomes hingdem collapse, and with ot disappeand: the bot 
trace of a Masa confederation The proud capital winch for nearts tive hundred 
yeats had been the central pemt of the kingdom — a kingdom whose boundaries 
had embraced the greater part ot the Yucatan peninsula wos utils destroyed 
by its resengeful enemies Though this sa mest important ecamence in Viet 
tan history during the century which preceded the Spaniel guest, sat ate clate 
remains quite uncertain «Apparently the decisive battles took place about the vat 
1436, after a previous perad ot neatly twenty years had passed alaost without 
any cessation of hostihties 

That this conflet must have consisted rather of a senies of vevolutionary cont 
bats than of a contmuous war is certainly to be inferred fem the change im in- 
cumstances which had taken place Even the hated Nahua body guards were not 
involved in the tyrant’s fall, but were spared by the conquerors They were even 
allowed to settle in the province Aculan, mm the nexghbou howd of Casper le, and 
there to form a hitle Nahus State. But this was apparently soon absorbed by the 
‘Maya who surrounded it on all sides, for a century later, at the Gime of the con- 
quest, not a single Nahua-speaking inhabitant wan to be found on the whole 
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peninsula, The conquerors left equaliy unmolested a lest branch of the Cooomes 
race, which was in Ulua at the time of the revolution apparently attempting to 
enlist fresh Aztec reinforcements for the help of its mother State, It may have 
collected around itself the last surviving dependents of the old dynasty, and have 
founded another small State with their help; by this means the name of Cocomes 
survived to future generations, The province of Zotuta, with its capital Tibulon, 
situated deep in the forests of the central regions, was the scene of its ruie until 
the Spaniards made their way there also. 

It is not easy to explain the nature of the influence which the fall of the 
Cocomes power exerted upon the two rival priestly towns of Itzama} and Chichen- 
Itza. Under its king Ulmil, Chichen-Itza had been for a long time the central 
point of the resistance offered to the kings of Mayapan, cunsequently the vials of 
the royal wrath had repeatedly been poured ont upon town and land. In spite of 
this, up to the time of the destruction of Mayapan, the king of Chichen-Itza 
invariubly appears as a powerful ally of the revolted party. One would have 
expected that the holy town of the feathered snake would now increase in strength 
and vigour; on the contrary its name entirely disappears from the traditions: 
upon the division of Yucatan into seven little kingdoms, a condition of things 
which (he Spaniards found upon their conquest, Chichen-Itza appears no longer o» 
an independent kingdom. The abandoned ruins of the town, which were speedily 
covered hy a luxuriant vegetation, were offered by the kings of Itzamal as a resting- 
place for the first small Spanish troop which made its way into Yucatan, A 
possible explanation of this remarkable fact may be found in the legend that a 
prince of Chichen-Itza had abandoned the land, with the greatest part of his 
people, in one of the many revolutions which disturbed the last days of the Maya- 
pan dynasty. He is raid to have turned again to the original dwelling-places of 
the Maya in the far west, hoping thus to avoid these scenes of war and opprension. 
‘The little Maya Stale of Peten-Itza, on the lake of J'eten, in Guatemala, is said to 
owe its origin to him. On his expedition to Honduras, Ferdinand Cortes visited 
its capital, which was situated on the island of the Peten lake called by the 
Spaniards the Isla de Flores, In this district. algo, ruins of Maya towns have 
been recently discovered which would not disgrace the architects of Chichen-Itza, 
supposing them to have really been the founders of 2 second younger civilisation 
in this district which was, for the Maya, classic ground. 

Another curious tradition is connected with the little kingdom of Peten-Itza_ 
The favourite horse of Cortes is said to have been so ill in that place that it could 
go no farther. It was therefure handed over to the May i 
after it carefully, that it might be given over to the next Spaniards who should 
come that way. But the Indians, whose reverential awe of the horse — an aniinal 
with which they were entirely unacquainted —is known to us from many episodes 
of the conquest, thought that the best way to look after the horse was to pay him 
the honours due to a god, to quarter him in a temple, and to feed him with 
sacrifices. This worship continued untit the noble charger was killed by this 
unusual food, and must then have been replaced by a fac-simile in clay. 

The Maya State of Peten was the longest to maintain its independence against 
the Spaniards. The remoteness and isolation of the district in which the last 
Itzaes had set up their habitation were their best protection. Here, for more than 
a century after the visit of Cortes, the worship of the ald gods, the practice of the 
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ancient art, and the study of the ohd sacred) books were maintamed, more due 
ope attempt on the part of missionanes and governor ts destroys thie dase retteat 
of bestbendom came to an inglenous end an the estensise jungles witch spread 
their sure defences around the hte kingdom of Prten on all sates It was only 
in 1671 that a mmultaneous attack upon different sudes succeeded iy uimtayg a 
suthcient force at the lake of Peten, even then the Mava, who had learned the 
arts of war in their century of turtles, resisted with the courage uf despa, but 
the hinhans and ther nele implements of destraction net mth) heal agninst 
protective armour and better weapens And se destruction came upon the Last 
town us which the most ancient civilisauen of the Now World: bad gained a 
Tespite for its independeawe 

‘Long before this time a sianlar fate hunt be fallen all che other Mav kingdom 
Strangely enough that town had puaaned the most probit thom the revolugon: 
Mayapan which should have been most deeply invelvad in the fall ot the 
as being their closest ally The greatest part ef che distewt which tonmed the old 
Jungdom of Mavapan did not fall nite the power of the ftvaes ot Chichen ot the 
Tutul Naus of Mam, but te the old priestly town Liaamal. and the race of the 
Cheles, from which the hy! Voof the hangdom of Mavapan had been 
drawn for many generations, also provided secular rnlors for the newly sising 
pupupality The Cheles did net probably attempt te aesive the aggressive 
poles of the Cocomes Nevertheless ther State, nowt to the Stato Zach, wa 
by far the most eatemive which the Spantatds found in the ponumsula, and 
embraced, with the excephion of the httle Nahua teruteny of Campeche the whole 
ofthe north and east. The distuct of this prmapalts im which the Spamards 
found a fuendly reception fiom the ontect, became lator the germ el Uae Spansd 
province of Yucatan, Mensa, dhe cayatal of this qrevince, was bit upon thie site 
of the ancient Tiho, ony a few miles from Etvamal Chines an consequence of 
then foobsh eonduct, the Spamands had many a hurd bate te tyht Te fore they 
subjugated the whole Maya distuct of Yucatan but when ome pence amd oder 
had been firmly se-established in the Gauntis, the native population, which wae 
even then numerous, disploved all the sartues pecuhar to the anuentayace The 
docile, phable, and fri Moava-Ludians Glled the seid for then Chistian fords 
and puests with the «ame mdustey which thes had displayed under then ascot 
masters, and the lever architects and sculptors now ected lonples and palaces 
upon modern designs with all chen ancient shall 

Je 15 doubtful whether the Maya kingdom of Guatemala, and the Jater hing: 
doms of Quiché of Kakchique, and of ‘Lvutubil, were rst populated when the sn- 
toads uf the Nahua race menaced the old Gyilsation of the Pendal distuct It 
3 far more probable that the acquisition of these teuitones by Maya prooples 
belongs to an eather periad. The connection of kindred nations in tha ume diate 
neighbourhood m 40 momentous a fashion naturally coukd not foil to have an 
influence upon these kingdoms, at any rate the people of the western lughlaud 
gained then a strong additional element whih was moe adsanced than they 
in criksation and consequently must have bad a conmiderable mfluence upon 
these races, 

The Maya people of Guatemala alow had s full share a the mnpertant acquine 
tions which the civilisation of their race had gained They were well acquainted 
with the art of writing mn the hierogls phic mgns peculiar to the Maya civihaation. 
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Their legendary traditions, which have come down to us in even greater number 
than have those of their most advanced kinsfolk on the east, show the same num- 
ber of religious conceptions; the same gods, with now and then even the same 
names, are prominent here as there. The complicated astronomical calendar, 
which must count among the moet important scientific achievements of the Maya 
peoples, was for them aleo the governing principle in religious and civic life. But. 
the habits of their daily life, and the buildings thereby developed, were essentially 
different, and resulted in a sensible difference in the artistic character of the dis- 
trict, This is especially the case with their architecture, which cannot but surprise 
us, supposing it to have been exclusively derived from the architects of Palenque, 
Menché, ete. The highlands of Guatemala, in which the capital towns of Quiché 
anit ita related governments were situated, offered, for the expression of their artis- 
tic tendencies, a material of the same value and nature as the Maya had at their 
disposition in the lower districts. Nevertheless the architecture of the western 
aces never even approximated to the rich decorations of the east, and the number 
of memorials in the plastic art, the highland origin of which is indisputable, is very 
small. However, from the numerous examples of pottery found in the highlands 
and in the western district of Guatemala, we chserve that these Maya peoples did 
not break away, as did the Huastecs, from the specific Maya civilisation of the 
original race, but that they had shared in every form of its development. On 
pottery ware from Quiché and related towns inscriptions and calendars have been 
transmitted to us which we are accustomed to tind carved in stone or moulded in 
stucco as architectural decorations among the other Maya races, 

The number of sites in the western Maya district the ruins of which have 
been discovered is by no means small, and remains of massive stone buildings, 
though without the usual artistic decoration, are by no means lacking. But the 
Preponderance of fortifications in the sites of the west distinguishes them in o 
marked way from those of the lowlands and the Yueatan peninsula, Among the 
Duildings of the lowlands are to be found many the position of which was certainly 
chosen with a view to resisting hostile attacks, But consideration of strategical 
necensities is nowhere very conspicuous, and in many places entirely wanting, In 
Guatemala quite the contrary is the case. The choice of site here shows that 
atrategical considerations were generally of the first importance. Walls, for- 
trenaen, and citadels, often of considerable extent, which could have been reduced 
only by the combined attacks of large forces of men, are the most remarkable 
remains in the district of Quiché. The Maya in the lowlands were of a distinctly 
peaceful character; possibly in the course of time an entire change in their 
national character was brought about by their continual wars with the warlike 
Nahua taces, some of which can be demonstrated to have made their way even as 
far as Nicaragua. It is, however, more probable that from the outset differences 
exixted between the peaceful races of the flourishing ovast-land and the ruder 
peoples of the mountains, differences derived from the internal divisions of the 
district, which did not manifest themselves within the historical epoch. 

The old town Tulan continually appears as a source of all emigrations, and 
must be sought for in the district of Tabaseo if by Tulan we may understand an in- 
dividual town. From this town Nima-Quiché —the great Quiché — emigrated with 
three brothers, and turned his steps westward to the mountains, as we learn from 
the traditions of the western peoples. The brothers are said to have then divided 
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the land so thst one ultained the district of Chiapas (Quelenvs), the ther obtained 
Verapaz (Tezulutlan), and the thind the dastnet of Mames and Pocumams (on the 
northwest of Guatemala), while be himself gamed the land of Quiché, Kakehijuel, 
and Tzutuhil, the royal house of this hingdom traced ate organ from hun, Lit 
spite of its Nahua influences this tradition clearly shows the conscivusness of a 
national unity, even among such Maya peoples as have played no further pert in 
lnstory, and at also refers their orygn to a time when this national conasciounes 
had not been se wholly deadened oy it afterwand was Chiapas now appears ne 
one of the four Maya kingdoms, and there 1s nothing te show that this distact 
had already fallen into the hands of foragn conquerors, therefore this divaden of 
peoples must be regarded as belonging to a time long before the thyght of the Maya 
from Chiapas. 

The later history of the rave is hopelessdy confueed Continual internal wars, 
constant emprations and change of place, revelts ayant tyrannival power, and 
confederations of peace are its chief constituents The very dynasty of the Quiché 
race 1s by one bistonan given as consisting of eleven generations, byt 
consisting of seventeen, and even sometimes os of twenty-three However, che 
kings of Quiché certamly beld an important position among the ruling races af 
Guatemala, and a chronicler declares that the Quiché kings date back to the en of 
the Astee rulers of Mesieo-Tenochatlan, adding at the same Gane Chat the Quiché 
hingdom was not merely equal te the Aztec kingdom in extent, but was even far 
superior te it 

Fou the disruption of the small kingdoms of Kakehiyuel and Teutulul, literent 
Teasons are suggested The suecession tu King Acaugal, the suceemar of the 
Numa-Quich¢, the real tounder of dhe Quiché kaygdom, may pooubly have led to the 
disruption, The ners of the smaller hingdems remained, however, honourable 
relations with the chief kingdom of Quiché, and were even aiterested in the main 
tenance of the supreme power in consequence of the mode uf succession peculiar 
to these Amencan kingdoms — Aexepil bad duang hr fifetime handed over lo his 
eldest son the government of the kingdom of Kakeliquel, and to the younger the 
government of Tzutuhal, with the stipulation that after hos death the elder son 
should govern the whole kingdom, including Quiché, the second qn should jos. 
ern Kahchiquel, and a thiad should rule over Teutuhil. The 
arrangement was that each ruler, before obtarming the Inghest postion in the 
State, should undergo # traming fer supremacy in postions of gradually increas. 
umportance. It does not appear, however, that ths regulation was strictly obverved 
after his death, Ieutemal, the elder of the sons of Acxopil, certaunly ger poses 
sup of the throne of Quiché, but he handed over the rulership of Kakehiquel to 
ns own elder son, and not to ns brother. This was a signal for the outhienk of 
protracted mternal struggles which lasted ununterruptediy almost up to the Spanish 
conquest. In this case also the neighbounng Nahua races were enlisted as albes 
in the wars of theve related Maya kingdoms, Their influence was hore #0 strongly 
pronounced that the bloody human sacrhces and the cannibalism practised by the 
Nahua were also adopted by the Maya, At any rate all our information testifies 
that the Maya people in Guatemala were far more extensively commingled with 
Nahua elements than in Yucatan. 

The three kingdoms continued mutually independent and in a alate of constant 
internal struggle unts] the arnvel of the Spamards In 1492 a number of the 
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chiefs of Kakehiquel revolted against Cay Hunshpu, who had agam attempted to 
extend ius empire at the expense of his neighbours. He was defeated, and atoned 
for his aggression by lus death. In this there 1s nothing extraordinary , but the 
Kakcehiquel attached such importance to this victory that they made 1t the starting- 
petht of a new chionclogy. In true revolutionary style they abolished the whole 
of the old pnestly calendar and created a year of four hundred days, divided into 
twenty months of twenty days each They are the only race of Central Amenca 
which abandoned the scientific astronomical calendar of the Maya. It requires 
no great penetration to see that their new year was no advance upon the old one, 
but was an act as futile as it was 

In spite of numerous relations with the Nahua races there seems to have been 
no teal connection between the Maya kingdom and the Aztec hingdom of Monte- 
zuma, The existence of each was known to the uther, and embassies may have 
been exchanged between them even before the armval of the Spamards The 
Adctec conquests certainly came extremely close to the boundanes of the Maya 
kingdom in the last ten years of Aztec domumon, this, however, did not conduce 
to any close connection between the two groups of States The Quiché wee so 
Much occupied with warding off the attacks of hostile hinsfolk within the bounda- 
nes of their own hingdom that they could not turn their attention to foreign con- 
quest, which might have brought them into confct with the Avteca, When the 
Spaniards began to encroach upon the Aztec kingdom, Montezuma II 1s said to 
have sent # great embassy to the hing of Kakehiquel, they do not, however, seem 
to have been able to come to an understanding efore the Spamards had under- 
taken the subyugatim of the Maya hingdom of Guatemala, emissanes of the hing of 
Kahkchiquel appeared m Mexico, which was the frst hingdom to fall before Cortes, 
and ashed for hw» help against the Quiché Naturally this help was gladly lent 0 
view of future possitnhties, In the year 1524 the Adelantado Pedro de Alvarado 
appeaed in Lxumeat, and, in albance with the Kakchiquel, began a war egainst 
the Quiché, and conquered them 1m several bloody confluts The Tvutulul had 
temained neutral, trusting to the accessibility of then kingdom, and had refused 
their help, not only to the Quiché, but also to the Spamaids Tins fact povided a 
pretext for Alvarado to turn his forces against them, and neither the 1esources of 
nature nor those of art could avail to protect the Tzutuhil against the power of 
Spam. The Kakchiquel learned too late that they had garned a Spanwh alliance 
at the price of their own freedom ‘When they tried to shake off the yohe which 
was imperceptibly laid upon them, the moment had long sunce passed when 
their 1esistance could have been attended with any hopes of success, The blood 
that they shed in vain could only expmte then cnminal action mm bemg the frst to 
throw open their country to the foreign invader 


(®) The Nahua,— In the sixteenth century the Spamards found a numerous 
population of Nahua people who had been settled for many hundreds of years in a 
termtory which hes upon the noith of the districts of Maya civihsation, and 
stretches to the borders of the Pueblo Indians,— that 1s, from the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec up to the boundaries of Texas and New Mexco. These peoples did 
not, however, consider their country as their onginal home, in fact there was there 
@ remnant of @ foreign population which had, im general, followed the steps of 
Nahua civihsation. The mgration legends which were widely extant among the 
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Nabua give very conowtent narratives, and pont to the home of the rae having 
been situated in the far north upan a great water In this legend the place. 
pames Aztlan (“The Town on the Water’) and Chiumutar The Seven 
Caves") play a great part. This legend has evoked a whole Literatur. From 
the coast of the Paube (cean to the North Amencan Lakes, from Rerng sunt 
to the Plan of Measco, suucely a spot can be found wloch one ot another 
unquirer has not connected with the emanations of the Avtecd from Avan: 
Chioumaztoe to Mexicu-Tenm hutlan 

The traces of ermgration of the Nahua peoples in a northerly direction, other 
than those of a legendaty nature, me evtiemely madequate The distret which 
Jay a little to the north of the later centre of Nahus cialsation— that 1 the 
plateau of Anahuac — was populated in compamoreds carhy Gimes by the race of 
the Pueblo Indiana, Then enahsation shows some pots of resambdance to the 
Nahua cultwe, but the fundamental chflerences are so stuking on extreme that 
1t.15 nnpossible to suppose a Nahua migation Cough thee region ever at iemate 
umes, Traces of the Nahua language hase cevtanls been feund in proper names, 
ot, os at wete, fossilised in the dialects of the Pueblo peoples ity Sunnloa, and an 
much father noth as the Hop: of Moquiy or Tusayan  2ven on the divtrit ¢f 
Mava unilsation we are suprised te find im the chrome des of the siatecnth cone 
tury mans names of places densed from the Nahua speech But we ate well 
assured that the reason for this 1 not that the Nahua distich extended ante tht 
terntors, but that the spamatds were guided ite this distnct by fiebans who 
were only acquamted with Nahua ewer and with Nahua names for the places, 
These names hase thus Ixen stereotyped Is tarhtien, and contamed by the pree 
pondetance of the Nahua elentat mm the nudist of the Spanish colonmations A 
smunlar state of things must undoubteddy have come te pass on the north who 

The lastorcal Gadhtions of the Nabua mee mate the come hision Chat (here 
onginal home was cevtamls situated in the northern portion of the district ut 
which the Spamards found then race predenu Not only the hicegls phie 
designs, which were yartally complete before die ponod af conquest, but abi 
the Spanish chromclers, who collected then mformation fiem the antives, pat to 
the fact that the Nabua races had long hyed avn wholly uncvibsed fishing and 
hunting people within those boundanes where they were diwovered an the axe 
feenth centuty Esxen then there were individual rated pooples who lad not 
yet obtained a share in the Gsibsauion of thar mae favomed Inethien, and onty 
a short tume had elapsed, if we may behese tradition since ceruun tees who ab 
the ame of the Spanish conquest stood bigh as the scale of gener) cvilieation had 
@ven up their wandermg lyes and tuned to agriculture art dhe blewinga of 

e56 

The deure for a settled fe was certauls net prominent among Ube Nabua, and 
Jeast of all among the -Avtecs, and it a tendency which we qinnet comuder to 
have been gained by imitating castbsed predeceswns, even in the case of the most 
eiviliyed peoples of Amenca, Lake the Masa, the Indians of Central America 
made no difficulty alout abandoning their halatations, where for generations they 
had been settled and had worked and bunit, supposing their political careumstances: 
to have altered fur the worse. The wanderings of the Azteca are of themselves 
evidence that they were the last to leave their common home, Alan hu omortoc, 
For at least ten vears in histoncal tunes they wandered among the diferent 
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nations of the Nahua race, which ages ago had obtained a secure settlement and 
made great advances in civilisation. That tradition should have remained pure 
in the case of such inequality of development, under the unfavourable circum- 
stances which the nomad life of an uncivilised people involves, is wholly incred- 
ible; mythological and religious conceptions have much more probably formed the 
Yasis of the legends of the migration of the Nahua from Aztlan-Chicomostoc. 

Constantly and for all time the Nahua have been an inland race. Both on 
the Atlantic and also on the Pacific coasts at a late period, they drove out an older 
population which does not seem to have been skin to themselves. But even after 
some of their peoples had settled in the tropical climate of their coast-land, they 
still retained the objection of an inland race to the “ great salt water.” The Maya 
engaged in an extensive maritime commerce from their own harbours; the Nahva 
pouples engaged in commerce too, but their extensive traffic was carried on exclu- 
sively on the highroads, although many of the Nahua peuple were acquainted 
with the construction of fishing-boats, Yet in their history we tind the Nahua, 
with all their objection to the sea, unmistakably associated with the water. A 
Jegend which places their birthplace on a great water is evidence of this, and in 
their history the lakes on the highlands of Anahuac play a most important part. 
Even without this lake district a number of centres of Nahua development were 
also situated on the shores of lakes,—as, for instance, Tezcuco, Chalco, and 
Tenochtitlan. Over and over again, in history and legend, we meet with the 
water and that which it brings forth, 

The nature of their environment had made the Nahua a people of hunters and 
fishers; it had also created in them a further characteristic, a tierce warlike spirit. 
It is true that under the snowy peaks of the Cordilleras on everlasting spring 
reigned in tho deep vallers of Mexico; the climate was far more suitable for a 
people of careless enjoyment than for a race of ferocious warriors. Hunting, more- 
over, could not have exercised a very hardening influence: in the whole kingdom 
there was no wild anima! which could have been particularly dangerous to hunts- 
mon, even when armed with the simplest of weapons, It was the ancient in- 
habitants of the laud that made the Nahua a nation of warriors. Upon their 
immigration they did not tind their future country uninhabited, as the Maya had 
done in Yucatan, That they found there a race of inhabitants foreign w them- 
selves may be concluded from the traditions, although the inadequacy of our 
information makes it impossible to establish the ethnological character of this 
race. In the myths of the Nahue giants of superhuman size end unbounded 
strength appear, and though we cannot put a literal interpretation on this, a» 
did the old Spanish chroniclers, who identified the bones of antediluvian animals 
with the skelelons of this giant race, we may none the less conclude that the 
Nahua had a long and bitter struggle with @ powerful enemy, and that they must 
have exerted their utmost resources and carried on a war of unceasing destruc- 
tion before they succeeded in winning a territory where their race might develop 
to ite full strength. It was in this warfare that that fierce warrior spirit was 
implanted in this untutored people. 

We find the Nahua everywhere a race of warriors alike fearful and feared, and 
‘we come across same of them outside their later district, ag, for instance, in Yucatan 
and Guatemala ; but the traditions within their own territories are vf an equally 
warlike character. Battle and victory, conquest and destruction are the dominant: 
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features of their art, aud in their case war was closely connected with rehgin, — 
rebgion 1n its moet hornble and fnghtful form, ax it appeared in the blondy wore 
slup of the Aztecs, for their national god Hutzopochth = In the etrange horrors 
of this woiship inquirers have attempted to trace the influence of peoples earher 
than the Nahus, they have ascribed the cult to the temporary stay uf the Asters 
w the district of Taravca. But even leaving out of aaght the fact that a remote 
branch of the Nahua race was possibly settled even in Tarawa, thie cruel wor 
ship, with its numerous human sacnihces, 8 by nu means pecubar to the Arian 
It appears ma more or less hornble form among aluest all the Nahun people, 
and it 1s no eatetnal accessury of dive weistap, xt as rather the tyynal 
form of that woraup Let us suppose that the majonty of (oe race wore not 
uuder the influence of similar conceptions, we have then to ash by what pow 
mbility that compact could have been Mought abwut between Meco, Taz ala, and 
Huevotanco, the provisions of which regulated wars for these thive States, with 
a view to providing a suficient number of captured enemies for saciutee to thei 
geds upon given occasions = War, human sacnihce, and ceremomal cantibalim an 
characteristic of the Nahua = The special influences Chat led the natwnal chit 
acter of the race in this dhtection must veitamly be placed ina pened long at 
tenor to the dis:uption of the Nahua people into ats separte branches, and still 
further anterior to the supposed stay of the Aztecs among the people of Tama 

At the time of the Spamsh imvasion the Nahua certainly were no longer that 
nation of fishermen, hunters, and fene warnory which had begun ta develop at 
the outset in the highlands of Anuhuac On the contiary a development lnsting 
for centunes had resulted ma cuahsatien whieh in many district coukl compote 
with the cwalsation of the Maya, and the eaternal «plendours of which come 
pletely dazzled the Npamiaids This cyalsation, however, as almost all our 
sources of information consistently assert, was not the result of slow develop. 
ment on the part of the people themselves, but was acquired and smported from 
without «The Nahua races of the valleys of Meco, the traditions of which are 
hoown to us, were proud to consider themsebes Chichimecs, and almow all 
the Chidumec 1aces appear orginally as half-wild, wandenog, atl lothed tibes: 
of huntsmen, who received their brat mtrodu tion into the ways ef Cyshaation by 
communi ation with alder nagons whe were already firmly setuid an confederate 
towns amd States and were eccugmed us agriculture The different hestories of the 
race which were not confused by an attempt to harmonme the Chnstian and old 
Amencan chronologies go bach some ax on seven centuries into the past Many 
a race which has later played an important part in the history of Cential Ameria 
must have given up its wild and wandenng hfe and hase gained it hret impute 
to avilsation within that short penod, these traditions, which almost without 
exceptiun avail themselves of long dynasties to serve their chronological neeis- 
sities, amply the previous extstence of several civilised States 

The Tultecs, as the chief exponents of Nahua civilisation, appear to acme 
extent in the more ancient sculptures, and still: more often in the later histories 
which were modelled upon European examples According to the Inter legends 
which have come duwn to us, the Toltecs were a banch of the Nohua tare, and 
also came from the north, from Chicomortor to the town Huehuetlapalian, about 
the fourth century of our era At the beginning of the sixth century they are 
said to hase been settled on a table-land of Mexxo— Tula being the capital of 
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their kingdom — and soon to have risen to a fabulous development of civilisation, 
Here all their esoteric knowledge is said to have been acquired, and it was also 
here that the scientific regulation of the calendar, which became an example 
for all other peoples, was carried out by the Toltec priests and kings. More- 
over the Toltecs are also said to have compiled the history of the past and to have 
established an authentic text of it. But above all they are reputed to have been 
the teachers of all later nations in the sphere of art, especially in architecture 
and eculpture. The buildings which adorned their settlements displayed a 
splendour and @ magnificence almost unrivalled by the famous palace towns of 
later times, such as Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan. After an existence of several centuries 
the Toltec kingdom is supposed to have collapsed, about the year 1055, as a 
result of internal struggle and external attacks. Its territory fell into the hands 
of the other neighbouring States. The Toltec nobles, however, who fied into 
every district of Anahuac upon the fall of the kingdom, were everywhere the 
missionaries of that advanced civilisation which was acquired by the other 
peoples of the Nahua as a direct result of the fall of this kingdom. 

These are the general features of the legend; the details, however, are terribly 
confused. Even in the case of the Indian historian Ixtlilxochit], the author 
of the Toltee legend, who has depicted it in two different places, the chro- 
nology of the names and the details are anything but consistent in his two 
accounts. A great part of the Toltec stories is mere legend, in which we can 
unmistakably recognise a strong mythological element. For instance, there is 
snid to have been a decree that the rule of each individual monarch should 
last neither more nor less than fifty-two years; if he lived longer, he was 
obliged, after a reign of tifty-two years, to abdicate in favour of his eldest 
sun; supposing he died before that period, a cuuncil of the elders continued 
the government in his name until the legal term was fulfilled. Fifty-two 
years, however, was the period of the great Mexican cycle of years which was 
used to make the ritual calender coincide with the solar year: at the begin- 
ning of this period the holy fire was again kindled with ceremonial festival, 
under the belief that by that meana the existence of the world was again in- 
sured for a like periol The farther we retrace the story, however, the more 
doubtful do the facts become and the stronger is the mythological element. 
Exvavations have certainly laid bare ancient ruins upon the site of the pre- 
sumed settlement of the famous Tultec kingdom in the town of Tula, some 
miles north of Mexico, but these ruins are neither extensive nor imposing. 
The artistic value of the ruined buildings upon the soil of the old Nahua States 
sensibly diminishes as we advance frum south to north,—~a fact in opposition 
to the Toltec legend. Moreover, with the exception of the foundation and 
dlestruction of cities, almost everything that we know of the Toltecs centres 
round the personality of a king Quetzalouatl But this name, which denotes 
the feathered anake, like the Maya Kukulkan, is also the name of a divinity 
which in later times was worshipped far and wide throughout the Nahua king- 
dom also: hia appearance makes us the more suspicious, as other names in the 
dynasty also coincide with the names of guds, and several kings have been 
deified by tradition. For these reasons the historical substratum of the Toltec legend 
becomes more and more hypothetical. Once, perhaps, there may have existed a 
Toltec principality, with Tula for its capital, which may have played a certain 
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part io the racial feuds of the littl Nahua kingdom, but the Toltecs have ne 
right to the importance which has been ascribed to them as beg the chief 
civilising influence of Anahuac. 

The name “ Tulan ~ also appears in the orynnal legends of the Maya. it dees 
not, however, denote any one particular place, but 12 o general desymation for a 
large royal settlement mehly adorned the legend also alludes to ne dese than 
four Tulans existing at the same time. If we could venture to adentrfy the Tula 
of Nahua tradition with the sinnlarly named Maya cowns, and could then cou 
siler the Maya people themselves as the Nahua Tolters, this woukl be the ensiest 
solution of the problem. Unfortunately there are great diftvulties on the was of 
such an explanation. The Tolters are invarintly a people nd ta the Nala, 
and therefore speaking their language , and their habitations upon the north of the 
later Nahua thstrict — the plateau of Mexieo— me im accordance with this tact 
neither of there can be brought inte connection with the Maya by any means. Lf, 
however, we cannot venture to identify the Maya with the Taltecs, we may con: 
sider the connection between Maya and Nahua cvilsation as indisputable, We 
have now to ask in what manner the adsanee in curbsation which the Maya had 
guned also fell to the share of the Nabua peoples,and how these peaples advatie ed 
from the coast of Tabusce up into the nothern heyhts of the Meaiwan table-land 

The political errcumstances which the Spaniards found on the Meviean table: 
Jand at the conquest have bronght it about that we posswese reliable infomation 
concerning the history only of theve people who lived in Anahuae, — chat, nthe 
neighbourhod of the Meatcan lakes. The numerous related nations that had 
settled on the north, and even more eatensively ob Une south, of the tubleland, 
were almost as inuch suangers to the Aztees aml there selated natioweof Anihuae 
asthe Maya peoples were In historical times the ammoediate neyghbours uf the 
Maya of Cuntemala were the Zapotecs, the Mixtecs, and the Kuihatess Even if 
their habitations remained unchanged, as they apparently cid, Chronghout the poriad 
that the Nahua settlements of Anahuac lasted, we can, howe Jong: 
existing connection between the Maya and this bach of the Nuhua nation, and 
tins all the more because the necessary indications which we have at ow disposal 
for the reconstruction of the earhes Instery of this race point te a close conne 

An illuminated manuyeript of Kukatee orgin that bas only recently been tae 
covered informs us that the Kushatecs, under the guidance of thei ancinl god, 
apparently entitled “ Maollin,” wandered and fought for six ceutunes in the die 
trict which formed the boundary between the Maya atl Nahua peoples in anevent 
times, The localities mentioned in the manuscript cannot all be certaily ident- 
fied, but they point to the districts of Guatemala and Chiapas. ‘The magiations 
then continued in a southerly direction not far from the Pacific voust, there, how 
ever, the Kuikatecs finally met with an insurmountable obstacle, and thriefiae 
turned aside in an easterly direction, crossed the north of Guatemala, and finally 
arnved safely in Chiapas, in a territory of Aculan, a district ummediately bordering 
upon Yucatan. Probably these and similar migrations of the Nahua races fought 
about the fall of the flourishing Maya towns of Chiapas and Tabasco.’ The 
majority of the Maya peoples may have abandoned their old home to this encmmy , 
but some of their members there certainly were who cither became the sulyects 
of the new arrivals, as their tributary vassals, or were prevented by force from 
T See ante, p 358. 
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eecaping the new dominion. It is in these causes that we must seek the inter- 
change of civilisation between the Maya and the Nahua races. 

The well-known precedents of the Germanic migrations upon our own conti- 
nent make us familiar with the fact that a people ina high state of civilisation 
may collapse helplessly before the vigorous attacks of a less cultured race, but 
that in 9 short time their own higher culture leavens the mass of the conquerors 
and again brings the vld civilisation to the front. How far the Kuikatecs were 
influenced by Maya civilisation we cannot exactly define; but in the case of the 
Zapotecs this influence is very characteristic. Their invasion into the district of 
Maya civilisation cannot be affirmed with the same certainty; but in later times 
we meet with them in the immediate neighbourhood of the Maya, and settled upon 
4 portion of that district the antiquities of which indisputably point to a previous 
settlement of Maya peoples. On the Zapotecs the influence of Maya civilisation 
was extremely powerful Even their language has undergone a strong admixture 
of Maya words and forms. It would, however, be a mistake to dispute their cun- 
nection with the Nahua race; for the Spanish chronicles regard the Zapotecs as a 
nation foreign to the Maya and connected with the peoples of Mexicu. Moreover 
even the scanty accounts which we learn from this people themselves shuw that 
they must be placed among the natiuns of the Nahua race. Aniong these nations, 
however, they were at any rate one of those peoples who very carly gave up the 
savage life uf the old hunting races for a more civilised mode of existence; fur 
centuries they have unmistakably taken a leading position in all the acquisitions uf 
civilised progress among the Nahua peoples. A considerable portion of the literary 
treasures which have come down to us from the time when the Nahua civilisation 
was developing independently belongs to the Zapotecs. Their manuscripts? are 
not written in Maya script, but, with the exception of sume small characteristic 
divergences, coincide with the mode of writing found in Aztec and other undoubt- 
edly Nahuatlac documents. Probably the Zapotecs, or their kinsfulk, formed their 
mode of writing, which later became the property of all the Nahua peoples, under 
the influence and in imitation of that with which the Maya had made them 
acquainted, 

A farther relationship is visible between the Maya manuscripts and thuse of 
Zapotec origin in the extensive representations which are concerned with the re- 
ligious calendar, in which, as we know, the Maya have given proof of astunishing 
Astronomical knowledge. The peculiar sacred calendar system of the Maya shuws 
the combination of the numbers 20 and 13,—a combination which appears 
nowhere else in the world. This system was adopted in its main elements by 
the Zapotecs and four other Nahua peoples. Moreover more careful examination 
has established the fact that the titles for each particular day, which are invariably 
taken fram the objects of daily life, are essentially the same in the case of every 
language the calendar names of which are known to us. So close ix this coinci- 
deuce that even the names of the days with which the sacred or ritual year might 
begin (a year composed of 13 x 20 = 260 days, in combination with the sular 
year) hang together, in the case of Maya and Nabus peoples respectively, in such a 
way that a more sncient group of names in combination among the Maya of Chi- 
spas and Tabasco, and the Zapotecs and related natiuns, can be distinguished from 
@ more recent combination in use among the Maya of Yucatan and the Aztec- 


1 See Plate opposite p. 254, 
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Nehua. It 1s plain that these are no chance cumeidences, and when we consider 
the remarkable development which astronomnal «ence had reached among the 
Maya, at 2s equally plan in ths case who x was that gave and whe ot was that 
recenved. 

Finally, the Zapotece were instructed ty the Mava im another department, — 
that of architecture The old Zapotec chstint, which os today the Mexican prove 
ince Oaxaca, contains ruins of ancient Indian buildings in different places, bat 
most of these are so dilayidated that we can draw only the vaguest conehuions as 
to their onginal condition, The ruins of Mitla ave ae exceptien te thee rule chiefly 
because ther stronger and bokler lnakdbngs made them more cap of resistant 
the attacks of me Mitla 1 only the Mevican name for the town whih the 
Zopotecs themselves called Yopea, both names mean* the Place ef the Daud” 
Possibly the Xabalhay of the Maya, which also means own of the Dead, 1 the 
most ancient natne of this town, aml goes Lach to an epooh when this dstact was 
aley in possessiun of the Maya peoples’ At any rate there rene particular proof 
of this in the pamtings which exist in the rooms of the tery mately of Mula and 
are stall in good condstion, they are undoulted]s of later organ and balong to the 
Nehua cvibsaven On the contrary the an lutectaral style of the balding — 
partly lelow and partly above ground, with its decorated toons and ils reef of usar 
hanging courses — resembles fat more neatly the Mave au hitectine than that of the 
younger Natiua peoples For ustance the temple buuddings of (he Artecs consist 
almost entirely of hygh prramuds atastically faced on which there are ne buildinga 
at all, or erections of only a temporary nature En the tradiGen of the Indias Villa 
contimned to survive as the town of the dead and at undenbtedly was fora dong 
time the sacred bunalgreund for the hangs and dhe Inghest prests and dagnitan ies 
of the Zapotec kingdom At any rate the place didnot possess the gloomy chat 
acter of a hunal city dung the flounshing pauuod of the kingdom Much more 
probably st was then not only the sesdence of the highest prasts of the chief 
dbyanity, but also the resval capital an which the hays or one of the mest ymportant 
princes held the Zapotec court 

Our historical information about the Zapoter hingdors goes hack only a few 
decades — certainly not a century — before the Spanish conquest When tbe 
Aer kingdom began to extend ina southwesterly diection, the Zapotecs appear 
an the aicle of the Aztec princes About the year 1484 Abuitzotl, the seventh 
hing of Meano-Tenochttlan made an invasion far ante the Zapoter distict in the 
direction of Tehuantepec, and in the fortress Huaavaroc he lard the bas of farther 
conquest At that time different Zapotec towns or principalities became cther 
subject of tributary to the Astees, and on this @casion Mitla also, che mc ral town 
of the Zapoteca, was conquered and destroyed by the Wexicans Traditions dealing 
with th point are confirmed by the fact that the last kings had taken up ther 
resulence in Tectrapalan It was then that the Actecs erected the furtresms 
of Quauhtenanco, Teotitlan, and Huaxvacac, which formed a refuge, not only for 
the Aztec garnson that was left there, but also for the financial ofhcils and the 
merchants who almost invanably undertook the duties of spies and acoute an 
the Adec ware 

About ten years later the country of the Zaputecs became the scene of a new 
war The Mexeans had succeeded im making themselves #7 thoroughly hated 
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within the whole of their fortified district that their opponents laid aside their own 
mutual differences and formed s wide confederacy with a view to an attack in 
common. Everything that fell into the hands of the invaders outside of the fortress 
walls was mercilessly destruyed by the confederate Zapotecs, Mixtecs, and the 
smaller neighbouring races, and a complete blockade of the fortresses was begun. 
Ahuitzotl sent in vain one body of troops after another at the anxious summons of 
the besieged. The confederates were skilful enough to avoid any conflict in the 
open country; when they had succeeded in enticing the Mexicans deep into the 
gorges of their mountain range they unexpectedly attacked their defenceless 
opponents and left hardly a ningle messenger to announce the overthrow at head- 
quarters, At the same time the Aztec forces were required elsewhere; Ahuitzotl 
finally determined tu end the war in the south by coming to an agreement. The 
Mexicans had never been able to overpower their opponents hy force of arms; their 
political measures, however, were more successful. The chief of the confederates, 
the Zapotec king, Coviyveza, desired to secure the peace, independence, and exten- 
sion of territory which they had gained from the Mexicans by marnage with a 
Mexican princess, The Mexirans on their side utterly defeated the Mixteca, and 
thus succeeded in restoring their shattered prestige. Cociyveza retained his mde- 
pendence against the later Mexican kings, and upon his death was able to hand 
on his empire to his son Cociyopu, The hatred and dread of the Aztecs became 
plain when the Spaniards entered the country; the Zaputecs, like the Tlazcalans, 
offered the Spaniards alliance and help against their hated fue, and in the end 
were themselves subjected to a yoke which was scarcely lighter than the Aztec 
rule had been. 

The Central American civilisation, with the changes which the Zapotecs had 
imposed upon it, made its way northward, and finally became the common property 
of almost all the Nahua peoples, The individual steps of this progress cannot be 
reeognised in the scanty remains which have come down to us from the Nahua 
races which were settled hetween the Zapotecs and the highland of Anahuac, As 
uw the Mixtecs, we know that they also built terraced pyramids, on which were 
raised the altars of their gods; they tuo had learned to hand down to posterity the 
histories of their gods and princes in those written characters with which we first 
meet among the Zapoteus. They measured the lapse of their days and the recur- 
rence of their festivals by a calendar founded upon the same principles as that of 
Central America. It is impossible, however, to give any more accurate description 
of the position which this race held among the advancing civilisations. As we go 
farther north, thin civilisation assumes a more general character, and can be desig- 
nated aa the Aztec offshoot of Central American culture. It is a civilisation which 
certainly has affinities with the ancient Maya, though it struck out « line of ite 
own in those centuries when its progress was free from external influence. 

Once more in the northern districts we meet with traces which recall to our 
tainds the southern origin of the Mexican civilisation; these are in the town of 
Choluia, The famous pyramid which has been named after this town, and which 
excited the astonishment and amazement of the Spanish conquerors, has been for 
8 long time in such a ruined condition that it is impossible to assign its position in 
American art from its artistic style. The old chroniclers, however, inform us that. 
unlike the Aztec temple pyramids, which were usually crowned by an open altar 
of the god, this pyramid bore a roofed-in building on its summit. This reminds us 
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of the architectural style of the more southern races, and the name of the gud to 
whom the temple was dedicated points im the same chrection. his pame was 
Quetzaleoatl, — that 1, the feathered snake. The religious cunceptien on which 
the ey mbol of the feathered make is based as su widely spread over Amenvcan soil 
that We cannot at ince awutme it to have been burrowed from amy sumiuar neigh- 
bounng werlup, the analogous development of the mytholageal convephions of 
the Amencan peoples would lead us te a complete explanaven of this occurrence 
of wentical mbes. However.im Cholula, and sn the cult of the god Quetzalevatl, 
we have to deal, not only ith an observed amilanty tu the Kukuthan or Gukamatz 
of the Maya peoples, but we have also to consider the complete nlentits of the god, 
his mythology and hry worship, which could uot be established without «une 
rnternal communication. 

Acconiing to Meaican tradition, Quetzalccat] came to the country inn boat, 
passing over the western ocean with a few companions,’ he w sand to have 
Janded upon Mextvan soit us the far north of the country, on the mer Panuce 
To the naked savages who then mhalited the Jand he was a marvellous appar 
tin, a fyure clothed im shining raiment, and weanng a beard, an appendage 
unusual among the natives Quetzalenat) seon taught them the arts of pence, 
mm particular agriculture and weaving, he gave them writing to prewrve his 
teaching and the calendar to regulate lus wortup After he bad established a 
Weltandered Sate sn che land where former only wandenng huntamen dwelt, 
he disappeared with the yoomise that he would again revisit Ins people ‘This 
legend un every particular comedes va exactly with the Maya legend of Kukul- 
kan that we cannot doubt the ones being berrowed from the other There sa 
finther point to be considered The custom of human saentiee rea characteristic 
featuie im Nahua workup, at the bottom of at was Une aelygews belief that the 
offering te the god was sanctihed by ite snerfce, and that to seme extent tavab- 
stantiation into the divine essence took place Consequently the sacutve often 
define tts death — became an olyect of veneration Thus, loo, ib was that the 
cotpne Was eaten, im order that eversbedy who tasted of it should awunilate 0 
portion of the divine substance, and for this reason again the shin of the sition 
serveil ay a sacred covering for the image of the god lumself, or for his earthly 
repicyentatives, the priests 

These ideas are entrels Nahuatlac, and are altogether wanting among the 
Maya of ancient umes who had not been influenced by the Nuhua, alsa among 
younger nations of the same engin, among whom the custom of human sacrifice 
‘was in restricted use, the particular Nahua adoptions of it are nowhere to be 
found, (Quetzalevat!, m Maya conseiousness, har always been a divinty whe 
not only objected to human sacnhce in his own worship, but entirely abborred 
the characteristic Nahua use of the offering, and this at the time when it gamed 
ats highest importance and extent under the A/tec domimion. The worsinp of 
Quetzalroat] was carmed on in a closed temple-chamber with penance and disei- 
phe, but only with moffenuve victims, it formed a hind of secret wormlup in 
opposition to the blomly sacrifice openly made to Hurtvilupochth and Tescathpora . 
and to it the last Ling of the Aztecs, Montezuma, revwrted as so as hin own 
gods anid their pnests had proved helpless before the stranger whe had come forth 
from the waters of the west, with his beard and lus armour of gleaming brass, 


T See sertion 5 of Plate oppoute p 296 
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In one other place we find a wide district of Mexico thickly covered with the 
Tuins of old buildings,— that is, on the eastern coast-line, north of Vers Cruz, in 
the district of the Totonacs. It is possible that these Nabua architects also had 
Maya neighbours upon their borders; these must have been the Huastecs, who 
had been driven northward far from the mass of the Maya people. But the 
tuins that have heen found in their own district are very inadequate, and our 
knowledge of their history is extremely scanty; it would therefore be a bcld 
eonelusiun t assign the existence of the numerous architectural remains in the 
district of the Totenaca to the influence of their civilisation. Moreover the 
position of the buildings is here of a different character frum those in the Maya 
district. The terraced pyramid here, too, forms the foundation of that space which 
was consecrated to the worship of the gods, following the universal character of 
the pyramids in the Maya and Nahus territories. But the heavy fights of steps, 
and a wall running round the upper terrace, are a distinct divergence from the 
normal type; they excite particular attention, as they remind us of the, strategical 
pirpones so atrongly marked in all the Totonac cities. Generally the Totonac 
pyramids do nut seem to have been crowned with a massive temple of stone, and 
in this respect they have approached the Nahua type; but in the few cases where 
the upper platform is decorated with a stone temple, a euincidence with the style 
of the Central American architecture is apparent in the unusually heavy rvof 
Tiving above a building which is low and narrow in comperison with the main 
mass of the erection; the impression of heaviness thus given is only dispelled 
hy the prominent fagade which crowns the whole. 

Wo shoukd be the better able tu decide how far the Nahua peoples succeeded 
in independently developing their highest civilisation and their artistic style after 
the Spanish arrival, if more extensive ruins had been left uf those great towns 
which the astonishment of the conquerors has painted for us in such brilliant 
eolmrs, at the time when a systematic examination of them was at length under- 
taken. The few antiquities that have been found upon these ancient centres of 
progress are go little consonant with the glowing descriptions of the conquistadors, 
that we raust either suppose their surprise led them into considerable exapgeration, 
or we must assume that a large portion of the ornamental buildings was cun- 
structed of far more perishable material than was the case elsewhere. 

Of the ruined sites of pure Nahuatlac origin, only two are worth particular 
eonsileration; namely, Teotiluacan and Xochicaleo. Teotihuacan is a striking 
example, showing us how short was the historical recollection of the different 
Nuhua royal families in spite of all the long geneslogies that have been put 
forward. This town had already become mythical to the generation with which 
the conquerors came into contact, and yet for centuries it had been the religious 
centre and the sacred town for the Nahua races of the table-land of Anahuac, even 
as Mecca is for the Mohammedans or Jerusalem for the Christians. ur histori- 
eal sources give us no information as to whether it played any part in polities 
wider the most ancient Chichimec dominion; but they ascribe its foundation to 
the remotest antiquity; they put it forward consistently and invariably as the 
holiest and most venerated of temples, with the most intluential priesthuud. The 
question may he left undecided as to whether the modern designations of 
the most important pyramids of Teotihuacan—as ‘the hill of the sun,” “the 
bill of the moun,” etc.—have been justitied by archaeological inquiry; at any 
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rate the name “path of the dead “1s correct for the long range of httle tulls 
which stretches out behind the larger pyramids Teothuacan was, hike Mith, 
not only a place of pilgrimage for the living. but alow a sacred place, in whieh to 
be buned was to be sure of salvation. Even the mest recent: times the neygh- 
bourhvod of the runs has been an inexhaustible husung-ground for the hetle pots 
and clay figures which formed the offers with which the dead were usually 
committed tv the earth, Moreever che other names above inentened are 0 
enure accurd with the ancient Nalua en isatwn 

The Nahua rebgion was founded upon these starthiy: mamfestanens of nate 
which have struck the imagination of men im every putt of the warld | Nature 
worship, under later influences, was whelly changed te an anthie ample real: 
iation of religious conceptions, and by degrees many accessory notons fastened 
themselves around individual divimties Yet almost without exeeptian the yods 
of the different Nahuatlac nations can be traced back te yuuticalar phet Wy ot 
nature. Even Huntalepochth, the tearful warqgod of the Aztees, whese worship: 
was accompanied by a shedding of human blood that has never been equslled 
elsewhere, onginally sprang trom an entiely moflemave concephion of nate 
He 1 the snvarnation of the sun's beneficent power, Which in the ewdy springy 
begins a fruntful reign, and mm the autumn fades away and des betore the tunung 
heat and the drying wouls Legend tells of hs mimticulous procteation, of his Lat- 
tle with the hostile twins, and of his death, proceeding moiety the same manner 
as among the most ihferent peoples in the Old and New Worlds ‘The sacred 
symbol of Huntalopochth ts the Cohiba, the feathers of which decouted: the ped’ 
left leg, according to the legend, fo remind bin of the tut that dis am aber 
Coathreu’ recenved tim om the form of a bunch ef feathars which she cared 
unwittingly anher bosom To the Mexican highlands, howeser, the Calbia 
what the swallow a te the temperate zones, — the messenger whe announces hat 
nature again awakey from her winter sleep fa autumn the nage of the god 
was every vear destroyed by a priest of another geodhead by shoatiye at at with an 
wirow to the accompaniment of puticulat relygious ceremetmes, this wis the 
end of the good part of the yent, the retuin of which was cclelnatad in the spring 
as the retun of Hintalopochth Under the form ef the Coline he had alse 
been the guide of the Avtecs on then umgrations, he had contimudly called thon 
on with his ery, "Tua, tin’” until ches had come te the scat of their power 
Here was the frst umpulse to anthiopomorphisin, for slong with the Ind, the 
iroage of the gud and lus representatives, the priests, had nceompamed the people 
These conceptions then became so confused that the hebef torally asose that 
Huntalopochth was only a casual histoneal personality who had been exalted 
to a height of a racial god. Human sacnties played an essential part in ull 
Nahuatlac worship, but the great eatent to which they were carmed in the Aste 
worship of Hutalupechth arose from the unusually fers rus disposition of the 
Nobua national « haracter. 

The real gexlhead of the Nahua people is Tescathpors He is much m te 
easily recognisable as an incamation of the sun, and this net im its benef nl 
character as the bringer of all gexxl, of light and warmth and fruitfulness, but alse 
in its dangerous and destructive power, as bet drought and devouring fire Ln its 
first character Tereathpocdé was ne doubt enginalls to the Nahua that which 
Kukulhan-tjuetzalcoat] had been te the Maya people, — the father of civilisations 
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and culture. But when in the courve of time the worship of the feathered snake 
as Quettalcoat] made its way among the Nahua, then the legend began to be 
formed of the enmity between these two divinities; with a recollection of the 
previuus power of Tezcatlipocd, the legend certainly ends with a victory of this 
god over the foreign intruder, but shuws him more and more in the light of a 
hostile, cruel god, while all the ideas concerning beneficent kindly powers group 
themselves arvund Quetzalcvat!, notwithstanding hie defeat. 

‘The numerous gods of the beneficent powers of nature and of the fruitful soil 
are a peculiarity of the Nahua religion, On the one band they show the impor- 
tant influence uf animism on che conceptions of Nahus mythology ; upon the other 
hand they make it evident how important was the part that agriculture played in 
the life of these peoples at the time when their conceptions of the gods were 
coming into existence, In this there is matter for surprise, inasmuch as in later 
historical times we meet with individual Nahua races upon a somewhat lower 
plane of civilisation, A confusion of the divinities of different races had unumis- 
takably taken place in a lange portion of their mythology as it existed at the time 
of the Spanish conquest and has come down to us. Every people that ruse to an 
important position in this civilisation contributed its own national divinities to the 
common stock of conceptions; in worship and legend it created for them an im- 
portant position, tut side by side with their worship it worshipped and preserved 
all the more ancient deities. This is the simplest mode of explaining the extraor~ 
dinary number of the gods in the Aztec Olympus which the ancient historians 
have alse described with expressions of astonishment. 

Alter the power of the sun, which warms the earth and makes it fruitful and 
flourishing, the most important element of the Mexican highland climate was the 
rain. The success of every crop depended entirely upon the opportuneness and 
the sufficiency of this heavenly gift. The old historical sculptures of the different 
Nahua races of the Kast often describe the pregnant effects upon the general life of 
the people consequent on years of drought. Hence we need not be surprised if the 
gods of water, of moisture, and of the clouds that pour forth rain, take an impor- 
tant place in the national worship. There are but few divinities of which we have 
eo many and such extensive sculptures as of Tlaloc, the god of rain. Me was depicted 
in a peculiar position, semi-recumbent, with the upper part of the body raised upon 
the elbows, and the knees half drawn up, perhaps with the intention of symbotis- 
ing the fructifying influence of moisture upon the earth. By his side there was 
also a goddess with similar essential characteristics; as a symbol of fruitfulness 
she had presented him with numerous children. 

In addition, the fruitfulness of the soi] was represented by a large number of 
independent divinities, for the most part of the female sex. (Coatlicnt, who had 
brought up Huitzilopochtli, as being the mother of the Colibri, was the goddess of 
flowers and fruit. The legend of the Aztec goddess of the fruitful corn-land, 
Centeutl, was especially detailed. In the narrower sense she representa (and to 
a larger extent than Xilonen, who appears as her daughter) the maize, the staple 
food of the Americans, the yellow colour of which was sacred to her. The fact 
that the maize plays an important part in the hieroglyphic writing of both the 
Maya and the Nahua testifies to the importance of this grain in the domestic 
economy of ancient America. As the goddess of fruitfulness, Centeot) is also the 
protector of women in childbirth: in spite of this her worship was accompanied 
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with far more human stenfices than were customary for all the remannng Nahua 
divinties, The wea which runs Uheughout the Aztec saerfce —namely, that he 
vietim, even before Ins death, by bem dedicated to the oul, becomes a part of the 
god and 13 one with ham —r espernalls te be recgmecd inher wolap. an 
ths the numerous female victims reenved a share of the reverence paul to the 
goddess in a complwated ceremomal which tech plave before then death. 

The god of death has already appeanal among the Zapotecs, his parted town, 
Yopaa (or Yapooh), became famous under ts Mexican ttle, Mite Matha te a 
popular reduction of the form Mietlan, amd is at ence die name bod at the god of 
death and uf his kingdom. He alse as acconparued Fy a fenmbe peddess, easily te 
be recognised in che juctonal representations ef Matha by the invariable death-nask 
with ats prominent row of teeth. Asan the Gise of most peoples, dhe eplien 
of death is connected with the ideas of the north and of darkness His hamster 
ag situated in everlasting darkness within the earth, has wetslap was carted on 
by the pests at mght, dothed on black ot on dark-colomed raument, 

According to Aztec wleas the hangdom ef death was not the mevtuble 
all hfe. The common herd that as,eversbedy who had net been able duang 
as hfe upon eatth to make good his claim tod better bet — fad Chea wai bo 
Mictlan sooner or Jater, Tt was not, however, as ain the Cliaastian hell, a lite of 
endless terture which was there prepared for the departed The youmney win 
certainly long and surrounded wath esers hind of danger, fer (has reason they 
never forgot to bury food, drmk. and all hinds of amults—espenutly sinys of 
aloe paper — together with the corpse, but et the final fate of the dead man, wha 
passed after all his journes ings inte the math division ef the dower weald, the 
Mevieans themselves could: give ne adequate neeount Bar diflercat wats the fate 
of those who, acceding to the conceptions ef Uhese peoples, had shown partcubar 
mets in life or death AL the oflenngs brought to the gods entctedas we knew, 
dato mumediate and close Connection woth the godhead , Chis connection was nit: 
urally continued im the future hte, where such victims shared ap all the yovs of 
heaven, in the service and the company of then gods The mate ot these 
pleasties has been fully detailed for us an the Gee of these whe enterd inte 
connection with Thilow. They went up to che sunuiils of the hyghest mountauss 
the alude of the clouds, where a splendid pauiden awaited them, im whiels all the 
waters of the wenld had thei sou and couled and seheshed the whole neygibaut 
hood, There they Ived among everlasting feasts and yanues, and could esen descend 
again to the earth upon the inest umpatant festival of Che gels inorder te be 
witnesses of has honour, There came aite the kingdom of ‘Plidoe not only chee 
who were svcifeed to him, but also all these whe were drowned on stra by 
lightaung. The manner of then death was a pig that the god loved: them and 
touk them to himself. The highest heaven (for the heasen also rose in nine divi 
sons above the earth) was that of the Sun and firs ancatnations Hartalope bib, 
Tesvatlipud, and Quetzulesath Huiaher came the souls of the hangs and the 
qnighty,of the priests and the nobles, whe had been able during thei earthly hfe to 
apptoach more neatly to the guds thas common men. But above all, the souls of 
the went to the Sun whe had fallen in battle, and by dhese means many were 
able to lay claim to the heaven from which they would have been natuntlly ex- 
eluded. Hither, tov, came all thine who had been saenbeed to the sun-gols as 
pnsoners of war or had fallen in relygeus struggles, ane this conviction of the 
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mentonous nature of death mm battle certamly contnbuted not a little, as among 
the Mohammedans, t nourish and maintain the warhke spint of these peoples. 
Finally there also came to the Sun the souls of all women who had died in child- 
birth = There they all carned on a life of unending pleasure, with song and 
dame they accompanied the Sun on hus course, and when he sank m the west, 
in holy sleep they renewed their strength to begin their work anew upon the 
morrow 

As we see, the rehgion of the Nahua peoples was by no means without its 
mkt and kindly «ule Their peculiar conception of the consubstantiation of the 
victim Bath the divinity deprived human sacnfice of much of its native horror, and. 
the desire to win & hfe of everlasting joy mduced many to offer themselves as 
willing victims to the god = The continued practice of canmbalism rested upon a 
sunilar conception, by tasting the sictim, which had become to sume eatent 
divine, the eater of at also shared in the godhead , sumlerly, wath certain wiemonies, 
On image of the gol winch was not offered im sacntie, but formed of eatable 
maternal, was broken and consumed by the worshippers The gieate: renpement. 
of inanners which the advance of cvihsed development brought to many of the 
Nahua races may alto bive had a share sn opposing the hornmble human sacnhces 
We hear of several nios who were averse Lo thes. cClubrations, and the wide ex- 
tension of the bloodless worship of Quetzalcoatl among the Nahus shows also that 
rehgious development was moving ana dnection unfavourable to the continuance 
of human sacitive The Spamards at the conquest certainly found that these hor- 
rors prey ule to an appalling extent, but this is to be asenbed to the influence of 
the Aztecs who esercmed an undisputed domumion over Central Amenca at the 
ba giming of the sistecnth century 

When the Aztecs first invaded the particular district of the Nahua peoples, 
thes had but bttle avilsation, but were a race of bold warnors of meat )hy-ical 
development i the distiict of the lakes of Chaleo, Tezcuco, and Zumpan,,» they 
found other races singing fiom the same stoch, who had developed a lnghly 
euloned cvilvation as a result of centinses of residence Here, as everywhere, 
cavahised progiess had not made these races either stionger or more capable of 
resistance, , and the attaching Aztecs, thongh of similar ongin to the other nations, 
saw in their vefinement a fallmg away from the old customs, — a dkyenciation, 
Thon consciousness of ther superiority, the success that invariibly atuended their 
efforts, were to them proofs of the good will of the guds, who yeferred to be wor- 
shippedin the old ferce manner rather than with the modem milder cult, and by 
degiets thas idea tended more and more to bmng back the drvadful bloody form of 
wortnp The Aztec pawer extended over countnes cuntainmg the most different. 
peoples, who had been more or less subyngated , from these then religious leas led 
them to ease’ that av ful trbute which made them hated by every nation that was 
dependent on them These peeuhar eueum-tances were neither of lung histon- 
eu duration nor very widels spread, but have none the less gieath contnbuted 
to throw back our knowledge of the preceding history of the Central Amencan 
district, and to spread abroad false ideas concerning x. The chief tach, at the 
moment, for Mevican atehevlon, 1 to distinguish what 1 transitory and isolated 
from what 15 characteristiw and unveral 

The name Teotthuacan, representing the company of the Nahua gods, leads 
us naturally to the consideration of their rehgious conceptiuns, simlarly the 
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name Xochicaleo, the last of the rumed towns that we need mention, aflonts aa 
excellent upportunty for some remarks upon Nahua art. fn their general 
character the ruins of Nochicaleo are very sumlar to these in the dastuict of 
the Totonaes Spare running cut into the phaa from the main mountam range 
have been made defensible by stonework and trenches on every <nde, amd these 
wotks of art are erveted in terrace fashion over a conuderable evtent of the 
mountain side In the immediate neighbourhood of these there seem to have 
Deen an ancient settlement, a village or a town, but the fartihed «pace iteelf 
contained only temples and puaces and the dwellings of the gatreun and 
swerved as a refuge for the inhabitants of the place mn time of danger Watlon 
the fortitteations, though not on the summit of the hall, stands the temple pviae 
mod which certainly gave the name te the place. for Tucalen means an the 
house of ttowers” There stood a house of flower, tbe temple of the flower 
goddess, Xochiquetzal In spite of the destruction te whieh at has been «ul 
yevted in the coure of centunes, thee buakhog os still one of the finest that has 
been discovered upon Amemean soit Ancient chromcles werkt have us bobove 
that at the time of its completion the temple puramad of Nechiealon hud tive 
or more stenes, examinations of the position have proved that iC never had sete 
than one, and that the story which can new be seen LU pen tis, follow iy Che 
ag use of the priamid, a buikding without a wo rmiang round thie silos 
of the prrannd, but open in drent contained a sacred temple space, but was uot 
wself a properly endosved temple This particular form of budding ts century 
emmectad with the woiship ot the Nahua peoples, whose relygiens cen monics 
were almost entiels cured on under the open heaven and in the fall light 
of du 

The specal imp atance of the building comaste in the nich plastic decara 
ton with which all the external walls both of the pyramid and the circular 
funkhoag were entadhy covered The bodes of great snakes, depactad ans bas 
rehet wind over the whole Inikling, and among then cals gnetuns and hh 
@ivphs are carved in stone the artistic execution ef wich oe mfenor te none 
of the monumental work known te udin Centml Amenea' At any tite thie 
as the only memonal of a distuct apparently inhaluted by Nahua people which 
displays plastic decoration of a richness and unifornnty of execution ¢qualled only 
by the work which os found upen the temples of the Mave peoples ‘Tuas fact 
and the important part which was played in the sculptures of Nocicaleo by 
the well-known feathered snake of Maya Tnuildings has led to the conclusion 
that at may belong to the stile of the art of Palenque But the temple pssanud 
bears the evidence of 1t8 Nahuatlac ongin, with unmistakable earned, in Ube 
numero calendar dates carved between the sculptures, dates which belong to 
the Nahuatlac spt and to none other Unfortunately the different dates du 
net permit us accurately to hx any point of time for the erection of the port 
mui The high development of the sculptor's art, as shown an the reliefs, would 
be evidence against the remote antiquity of the monument On the other hand 
particular forms of the calendar signs do not permit us to connect the nuns +f 
Xochicaleo with the last stage of Nahua histor;,—the Adtec duminion, mote 
over the place seems to have been destroyed by internal Mexican war, and put 
by the Spamard< 


1 See Plate at p 261 
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It was withm the boundaries of the civilisation above descnbed that the 
history of the Nahua peoples was developed If we would pass a mght judg- 
Ment upon this history, we must, above all things, keep one point in view, — 
the extreme narrvwness of the conditions within which the early ancient history 
of Mexico was brought to a close The hmuts of the vider historical traditions 
nowhere overpass the mountain range which on almost every side surrounds 
the valley of Mexico proper, places hke Tula and lulancingo, only a few miles 
distant from the central pout of Nahua hostory, the lake of Tezcuco, are lost 
avenues of distance The main portiwns of those peoples who spuke the Nahua 
Janguage were entuely unknown to this tradition, im the last century, at the 
time when the Aster warlike expeditious penetrated intu more remote districts, 
one or two names of individual kings are mentioned The district in which 
the ancient Mexican history ran its course avourding to tradition 1s litte more 
than 10,000 square kilometres area, that 18, only two thitds as large as the hing- 
dom of Saxony Separated by a distance of but a few mules were here situated 
the capitals of all the States which succeeded to the empire of the district of 
Mexican cGyilisation during the last century of the ancient régime, and it 1s these 
towns which the Spanish listunans desembe as the seat of sv many empires and 
domimons 

Acconling to tradition the oldest whabitants of Anahuac are the Olmecs (or 
Uimecs) and the Aicalancs These apparently were regarded as the giant people 
the conquest of whom cleared the way for the settlements of the Nahua race, 
mor often, however, the Olmecs and Aacalanes are considered as the conquerura 
of the giants, and as the founders of the oldest sacred tuwns Teotihuacan and 
Cholula ‘That these names were invanably used to designate the Nahua peoples 
at Iaige 6 proved by the fact that their names are always to de found in that 
dastuict Whither the seven races were led who left thar common home, the 
seven caves of Chicomoster, in order to sech the promised land The (lmecs 
aie sant ta have been accompamed on their migiatuns by the Zapotecs and 
Mirtecs, to these ate occasionalls added the Totonacs and even the Huastecs, 
who spoke a Maya dialect, by this we may understand that the settlument of 
the Ohuecs in Avahuac was supposed to be contemporaneous with the setthanent 
of the other peuple of the same 1ace who did not form the focus of the Nahua 
interests, that as, the people with whom we meet as intruding upon and shat- 
tenng the Maya civilisation Beyond this, tradition has nothing to sav of the 
Olmecs and Axalans, no royal name, no event was presmed im then history 
But the fact that they were closely connected with the seat of the highest and 
most andent prestl knowledge shows that we must not think of them as a mde 
hunting tribe, ut that their armyal mathed an epoch of cvilisation for the Ingh- 
land of Anahuae 

The next group of Nahua traces that found then way mto Anahuac and 
became of histonecal smportance were the Chidimecs The anuent histemans 
employed this name in a double sense In ats general meaning st denvtes the 
whole group of the later Nahua people, in this sense our histomeal sources 
speak of the Teo Chichimecs (the mhabitants of the distrit of Tlazcala), the 
Toltec Chichimecs, the Colhua Chichimees, and the Aztec Chichimecs In this 
ense the name means neither more nor less than thete peoples who were of true 
Nahuae ongm and belonged to a great group vf Nahue-speaking races, these 
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"Ls tnins of Noche deo (Aodicallh= Tone of Flowery), not fir from Cacrmay ica, on the diy. 

tito Pilknica, an the rman of an cvtemive fortified postion, Uhe contral paint of which vs 
tube Ly the top! pyran The first discoverer gave itm organi ht of tive storms , but 
ample nvestgition his shown that dhe pvrunsd consisted only of a tound tion, md of a tanple 
which tew thereon amt wus porbape unmofid, ate slop outa walle auang the ape uee of 
cmcond prom The whole building war overtad with Fie dats sculptured plites of 
Anechyte, Whik the space wethin was filled with rhb On the western sile uflight of steps naw 
Vang ly ruined, kd ap to the empl entrance, moreover He entre oat af the Lurking wet 
domed with rich decomtive work which « pies wills cf the two pyramidal cree 
tho and alo the herzental facze which Tay between than ‘Tbe bis nets im the lower story 
dud fothoid sakes ssammctie sly auimged betwear than cols pitorial desaave alton ite 
with date The fea was divided nto singde pincls ne whidh can sat be made ont fare ree 
pedal one after another, with vaned dates ind umbels Smilin ty thes, Lot lee sharply 
thinlad, were the bas rdliefs of the upper story now nitch romed AMD the designs won coved: 
with baght ral colour Prom the beste fe und otha dascovenes im the nuzbbourhood st 14 
concluded that the pur imuds wore a shame of Noclayuctzd) the joddess of the tlowarng, fruitful 
cuth 
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races were called savages (this is the sense of the worl) when other related 
racea had already undergone the influence of cnvihsation and so had grown wat 
of their ancient national characterstics. These changes tuck place under the 
influence of a foreygm nationality (that of the Maya, as we already know), hence 
the name Chichunee gamed the meaning of “unadulterated,” * pure” and un duis 
sense it was a term apphed te all the Nahua peoples who cud chum panty 
of orig, We learn that uo individual Nalota race was orginally called by 
this name, from the fact chat the Teo Clichuaves, the Toltees, the Colhua, the 
Aztecs, but never the Chichimecs, are mentioned as having come among the 
seven races from the cases of Clicomostor, In spite ef thi in the course of 
time, and as a result of long traditional toamsmssien, the name (tachnuece came 
tu be the denignation of a race, of, mote properly, of a needy politic. For 
a time this body must have played an important part among the peoples of 
aAnahuac; we have meotion of kings of the Toltees, of the Colbuns, and of the 
Adteen; but in the case of the Chichumees an empetn om mentioned, mud the 
title Chichimecatl Tecubtli (* the lund of the Chiclamees "1 was the highest to 
which a governor of the diferent Nahua States could lay clam, 

Eleven kings, wneluding Chichimecat], had apprienthy ulieads reqs 
people when dhe Toltees of Tula sent an embassy the Chiehimee 
offered the government of their country to the hang’s second son there ss hew 
a vague recollection of seme family connection between the Chiclimees und 
Toltees. The tist Chi hunee prinee who is sad te hase roled after the tall of 
the Toltee hingdem —the hing Nolot]—is sand te have had ate of uearly 
three hundred sents. The artistially concerned syetem of nucient Mesient 
clionolagy hay been Cried tar inte the past by native waiters who were inducuced 
by Chustianity, and tor this reasen they went back only far enough to inake 
the chronelages of the Obb and New Workly comeide, and te connect then people 
wath the contusion af topgmes atthe tower af Dabel The chiee pes epoeonatel 
for the histery of the old kingdoms hase ne scentitie value whateve The 
tradition of mimerus peoples of Anahune preserved the legend of a tong 10% 
of hings or princes who are sand to have ruled the do Hae Rnriy Gatnes theme 
genealogies ate connected with the gods, of include such gods an the: genende 1 
tiee, Ceram authors bhe Dathtaovhith and probably saan before hin of whose 
writings he availed hinself, arranged a number of such dynasties ina serical 
line instead of in parallel cohunns, h A. by thetr menns we have teen able 
tw trace back Meaican histery to the beygnming of the Chistian em, ot even 
farther. 

The kingdom of Toltec enibsation 19 one of the unbistorie Tegends which 
originated in the manner we have described, ats legendary seutce is betra hy 
the fact that its kings constantly bear the names of gods, and that the town Tolan 
(Tula) from which the name Toltec a» suppored to have been derived, oan scarcely 
have been the capital of a Toltee kingdom. In the Teltee legen is reflected a 
recollection of the historical importance of a State the central point of w 
Culhuacan. This, however, cannot be traced back inte these remote tines ip 
which the Toltee kingdom has been placed, but belongs to a histoneal period; at 
that time a large number of other Clichimec States, together with Tezeuco, had 
8 flourishing existence, and then it was that the youngest branch of the Nabua 
race, the Aztec, began to attract attention to itself. Such knowledge os has come 
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down to us of the ancient kingdom — extending over a period from the sixth 
century, in which tradition places its begunnings, up to the thnteenth century, in 
wiuch its histuncal period begins —- 15 of unportance in only thw respect: it shows 
us in abstract form, httle influenced by the realities of the time, those conceptions 
ant ideas which the Nahua people themeelves held cuncernmg thar common 
civic life. Thus far the legends throw light on the internal histor) of the race, 
wth im ancient and sn more modern tumes 
The tradition of the oldest times, speaking, as st does, of numerous reigning 
deities, would of itself show us the unportant influence of the priestly caste among 
the older Nahua races, even sf we had no examples from hitoral times of the 
energy and tenacity with which the priests struggled against the inevitable mroads 
of a secular power = The gods, partly under their own sacred names, and rome- 
times appeating a4 princes who ruled for centunes and were canonised after their 
death, ate the constant guides of the Nahua races on their nugrations, or Jaid the 
foundation of particular prospenty and unusual grwth dunng their periods of 
settled carstence thit fact proses that theocracy and a rule of pnests under the 
special jrotection of Heaven was a typical characteristic among the Nahua, and 
also among the Maya peoples, for a long period of then development It was at 
this time that most of the great temple pyrannds were founded, and their founda- 
tion under such a government explains to us why tradition has considered them, 
for the most part, anterior to the founding of a secular Mate, or hay ascnbed them 
fo some earher people As Jong as nations of a Common engin and smuilar re- 
Jigions conceptions were in CXclusive contact with one another so long were the 
pests able to heep the peace without great drfteulty — There was certamly rivals 
among the priests of divinities belonging tv different races, and this now and then 
Jed to those auimosities which the legend represents as the battles of the guds 
among themselves, at the same time peace and prospenty were well-mgh un- 
versal and gave every necessary encomagement to a tapidly spreading cxvilisation 
But the spread of this civilisatien Gueatened the pnestly States with a twofold 
danger Among their subjects there wore to be found now and then certain 
people ontude of the sacerdotal caste, who reahsed the true state of affairs and 
obyected to a monopoly of proht on the part of the pnests Moreover increasing 
prospenty invited attacks from less enilied nexghbours, with which the puestly 
power alone could not cope Thus there grew up, side by side with the pests, 
the class of * caciques” the multars power The rmportance of this class increased 
in proportion to the mowth of danger from without, and to the value of then 
services in repelling it, until at fength the mulitary leaders recognised that they 
were indispensable and declined to surrender to the pnests that power which they 
had with difheulty acquned  Crlisation thus enters upon a fresh struggle, — that 
of the secular and relynous powers At the outset the priestly caste often suc- 
ceeded in fghteming thei superstinous people with threats of divine wrath, 
every defeat m battle, every faihure of the crops. every devastating plague, enabled 
them for a tume to heep the balance of power between the secular and the reigivus 
forces, Here we have the cause of these repeated long interregnum with v hich 
we meet at the beginnings of almost ever; dinasty In many cases the secular 
power attempted to win over the rehgtous power and to reconcile st to the new 
atate of things by means of liberal concessions, but the natural result everywhere 
came to pass The mibtary clase, when once they had gamed the upper hand, 
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concentrated the power more and more in themselves, decline’ tu resign it in 
times of peace, and by degrees created a mulitary nolulity which acted ae a 
counterpose to the priestly power and insanably Jed to the establishment: of 
a dynasty in which succession was regulated ether by election or by whentane 

Among the related peoples these changes were accomplehed in a gradual and 
untform manner. The mere fact that one little rave had shaken off the priestly 
yoke and chosen a hing for itself demanded a «imilar deselopment on the put of 
its neighbours, and at an early pened the caciques beeame connected by a cormun- 
aty of interest with the dynasty, bath in chei peluwal and family relatiens Only 
when ther common enemy, the puestly caste, had tnally been forved into a 
secondary position, did the desire for empire on the part of the secular rulers 
hecome obsiew This ambitiun led to the war of West amine the potty 
princes who frum time to time ree from one ot other of the nations of Anahi te 
be a dominant power. The nations of Mevico were neompe foongunie a Tare 
empire, and, hike almost all the peoples of the New World, remmned thus divided 
up until the Spanish armval. Even the greatest monarchs exercised alnect funds 
ship over only the immediate neqhbourhoed of then re siden The outhang 
distnets, even when closely connected with the cential state, were aliost ny 
ally ruled by feudal princes, whose fidelity was not proot agunst many external 
temptations Tf the ruhog monaich was strong enough to subdue hry disobedient 
vassals, then his kingdom not only extended ever ins own terntenes, but included 
those Tying without at, Int, the lager the number of these subject kings, the 
greater became the danget that thie Joaely constincted polhooil oyganisagen 
might entnely collayse As a matter ef faet at sam thes tashien that ene cnyare 
after anvther, (hr lame, Colhna, and Teccuean, came inte exasdtenve amd fell to 
qneces agam, and if the Spaniards at the beginning of the sivtecnth century had 
not bought the whole system toan end, the Aztec empre would undoubtedly 
have suffered a lhe fate 
alinally under these circumstances the yoko of the central government was 
generally hight When a disobidient vassal was stbdlacd or when the hing with 
fis army passed Chrough dhe sulyect: provinces: to make flesh ca 
hand was Leavy upon the land, and the life and property af lus 1 
absolute disposal But the contributions which in tine of peace were scat up te 
the seat of power in acknowledgment of subjection were in few caxest mmore than 
nomial gifts, and were generally only a half-veluntary Gibute, rather syiabwhi 
than real. So easy was this tule that the lords ef neqghbousing and alse of aniore 
distant distnets occasionally preferted to recognise the dominen of some other 
pnnee, and ty pay Inm a voluntary tribute. in anler to assure themselyos against 
the possibility of his forves beng turned against themselves, This 14 the esydana- 
tion of those kingdoms, nominally of large eatent, bemg so often overthrown by a 
mere handful of people ma very short spare of tame For as soon as the prestige 
of the hing, which was founded mote or less upon the inagination of hiv people, 
hail been shattered, then all who had pad him tubute immediately shook off lis 
feeble yoke and declared themselses independent untsl anew potentate from 
anvther race succeeded in making himself a terrur in the land. 

Although numbers of princely houses imagined, as we have aad, tbat thes 
eould trace their genealogy uninterrujted|s through 1x or seven centunes, seb 1b 35 
only at the beginning of the twelfth century that histery begins At that time a 
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number of so-called kingdoms were already in existence in Anahuac; among these 
the Chichimec kingdom, with its capital Tenayocan, on the west side of the lake 
of Tezcuco, held the leading position, The next in importance was the kingdum 
of Acolhua, with its capital Culhuacan, lying to the north of the lake of Chalco; 
it had apparently inherited the Toltec civilisation and was the chief centre of the 
culture of the time. Its ruling dynasty traced its origin tu Topiltzin, the last 
Tultec king. In the middle of the century this line of kings had to struggle 
against an unexpected attack frum the Chichimec power, and to make way for 
a dynasty frum that race, which jaid a nominal allegiance to the lords of 
Tenayocan. Atacaputzalov, Coatlichan, and Xaltocan are named as being other 
kingdoms under the protection of the one we have mentioned ; all these places are 
tw be found in the immediate neighbourhvod of the central lakes, Moreover the 
Stas of Tlazatlan, Zacatlan, and Tenamitec are also named as being cuuntries 
which were subject to the authority of the Chichimec dynasty, 50 that this 
Chichimec jower seems to have extended nearly over the whole valley of Mexico, 
All these principalities had made Jong strides in civilisativn, an advance generally 
attributed by the chroniclers to Toltee influences, 

The invasion of fresh Nahua races still living in unreclaimed savagery threat- 
ened this civilisation with umnistakable dangers toward the end of the century, 
Tho Tecpances and Chalca obviously were sprung from Chicomoztoe, —“ the seven 
caves”; the consciousness of their relationship with the Nahua races already 
nettled in the valley of Mexico had never been lost, and consequently Tullan also 
appears as one of the resting-places of their migration, Then they appear in 
Anahuse proper, at Chapultepec, but in spite of their considerable numbers they 
do not seem to have pressed the Chichimees either very long ur very hardly. A 
short time later they formed a political community completely organised in the 
mont southerly portion of the lake district, and here the Chalea States attained 
an importance in the next century before which the fame of the Chichimees and 
af Acolhua began to pale, 

At that time also the youngest of the Nahua races—the Aztecs — had 
appear! in the lnke district; their own traditions relate that they had been the 
lant to leave the “seven caves,” and that their migrations had lasted longer and 
their wanderings been more extensive than those of the other races related to 
them, At that time they were entirely under the government of their priests, 
who carried the image of their national god, Huitzilopochtli, upon a litter before 
them, and issued their orders as commands from Heaven, The race cannot have 
been numerous when it first obtained permission frum the Chichimec lords to 
make a settlement in Chapultepec, but the addition of numerous related tribes, 
and the acquisition of friendly contingents from neighbouring towns, increased 
their importance every year, and their warlike prowess began tou make them 
famous —even notorious — in the unending wars vf the different dynasties, in 
which they played a considerable part as allies of one or the other party. U'p 
to this point they had remained true to their old institutions; in spite of all the 
chances of war, and the changes which it brought, the priests of Huitzilopuchtli 
continued to hold the power. It was then, apparently, that this god began to 
‘undergo 4 metamorphosis from the character of sun-god to that of wargod. But 
finally even the Aztecs could not resist the influence exercised upon them by the 
exigencies of their position and the example of neighbouring races; and in spite 
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of the vigorous objections of the priesthood they chose their first secular monarch, 
Huitalibuitl, about the year 1250. Like the pnnces of the neighbouring Mates 
he had a king's utle and exercised a king's power within his own race, but he was 
not successful in founding an Aztec dynasty. He had entered inte an alliance 
with the cacique of Zumpanen against the Tecpanecs uf Naltocan, had started 
upon a campaign, but had only succeeded im executing the oppeation of the other 
Tecpance princes to his Astees. Ax he declined to pay tribute co the Tecpanecat! 
Teeulth, the ruling monarch of the race whe resided in Atscaputzalon, he was 
attacked on every side by the subjeets and the allies of the Tecpamees, and afte 
numerous losses and a vain attempt to summon te las aid the Chichimer hing of 
Tezcuco, he was obliged to alkheate. The priestly caste again cbuaned the power, 
and succeeded in making peace with thew neighbour, though at Une saentee of 
that independence which Huntalshurl had defended. 

The nuing powers of Anahuae had meanw tule become tore ot less weakened , 
the Chichumec ruler, Tlotzin Pochotd, and Ins stecessor, Qainant sin, did et ste 
ceed in keeping their termtory intact. Then inclinations were rither tewand atts 
of peace than feats of war. They had turned then attention chiefly toward the 
decoration of them capitals, atul had neglected to protect ther boundaries, 40 (hat 
the reins of power fel] from their hands, 

The ties which bound the subject hings of Atzeaputealeo, Xaltocan, and other 
States, to the central government, grew luover and Jower.  Ovaing to the team 
stances under which the Aztecs appeat among these Stules, scarcely any traces ae 
Jeft of a defense alluuce between the Tecpanee States and the kingdom of the 
Chichimees. The ditection which then development took was largely intlienced 
bv the change of settlement ftoin Tenayocan to Tezeuco under Quinantsin 
Tezeuce, under the preceding government, had beeome a dangerous nval of the 
old capital, while the Chichinee punces were devoting theit attention te the 
decoration and adornment of their palaces and ganlena. The government of 
the mmputtant province of Teccuco fell mto the hands of the presumptive siecessor 
ef the emperor, Chichimecatt Tecuhth. As governor, Quinantzin had already held 
a royal court in Tezeucu, while still in Tenayocan he had established ie position 
as emperor, and had then entrusted the goverment of hin present enjntal to 
another's hands and gone back to his chosen Tescure, Tn conwquence of this 
change of caytal from the western to the eastern side of the lake the whole 
Chichimee kingdom naturally gravitated im that direction, 

At that time the boundanes of the Clichimee kingdom stretched far away 
over the valley to the east. Tlarcala, Huexetvince, and other States upon the 
eastern table-land, were then governed by princes of Chichimec race. Hut us the 
kingdom gained ground in the eant rt becatne enfeebled on the west and abundined 
the held to the Tecpanee States. The change of readence to Tezenen hid not 
entirely commend itself to all the Chichimecs, and as Quinantsin could not rely 
on the fidelity of his satraps a great confederacy was soon formed against him. 
which was secretly fostered by the Tecpanecs and tended to the separation of the 
whole of the western portion of the kingdom of Tezcuco, Once again a Chichimer 
State was formed about the ancient capital Tenayocan, in which a relation of 
Quinantzin usurped the title of Chichimecat] Tecuhtli. The emperor himself 
seemed little disturbed at this occurrence; he made sure his power in the east, 
and on the west he ellewed things to take their course, a8 he was not strong 
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enough to control them. The mval State was, however, of no long duration; 
within a short time the opposition kang was attached by the Tecpanecs, who had 
succeeded in bringing the Aztecs to ther help After the fall of Tensyocan the 
Chichimee power was firmly established mm the western distniuts Thus state vf 
affairs svon after received the sanction of an mternational confederacy which was 
formed between the Tecpanec hing of Atzcaputzalov, as emperor of all the Tec- 
panec States, and Quinantzin. To Quimantvin the Tecpanee hang yielded the 
predominant position of Chichimecat! Tecuhth, but by thus cleverly renouncing 
the appearance of power be gamed a mgnal advantage im reality, for Quinantzin 
iw retura adautted all his claus tw the ancient terntory of the Chichmeca 
and confirmed hin in their undisputed possession. 

These battles had su entirely broken up and confounded every element i the 
Naluatlac nationality that the new kingdoms were founded on a territorial far 
woe then ons national bass = Thus we find Tezcuco the capital of districts that 
had been named by the different Nahua raws Tecpanecs, -Avtecs, Cuthua cop- 
tobuted at Jeast as much to their population as did the Chichumecs aud the 
eastern races The Accs were in the worst potion, their habit of offering ther 
services in war to the Inghest bidder, the wild ferouty with which they camed on 
their warfme, which had been the chief factor in forming thew rebgivn wath sts 
wifamons saciices of human blow, made them the objects of universal hostility 
The wars which ravaged the country on the north of the lake distiict at the end 
of the Uhurteenth or the beginning of the fourtcenth century bivugbt destriction 
upon thar cayital Chapultepec , and the Aztec race, hke many another, was broken 
up and dispersed — heattered companes of them entered agam unto the services of 
the naghbourmg States as mercenaues, with the intention uf gaming permission 
to form fresh settlements os a reward for then prowess in war But only two 
rues — the Meare and the Tatelulca — het their lineage suthuently pure im the 
lollow ing ages to have 8 ear remembrance of thar ongun, until then turn for rule 
also cime inthe cour of tune ‘They had, however much ground for thankful- 
ness to the prince of Colhuacan, who had offered a 1¢fuge for then wandermyy in 
‘Lisuapan or in Ltacaleo 

The ‘Tecpanecs had gained the chief advantage fiom the troubles of these 
ames The western portion of the lake of Zumpaugo from the north, as far as 
Chako on the south, had become their almost undisputed tetnitety The eastun 
wertion belonged suuiatly to the hings of Tezeuco But the weak point of all 
these Amccan Mates—then mabihty to orgamse a government over a large 
extent of country — became apparent here also Atcaputrale, as the early 
evntre of the whole ‘Le: pane. kingdom, for some true retained considerable am- 
pertance, and fora number of years its hangs bore the uth of Tucpanecatl Pecuhth 
Dut myponepubh, in the couse of time, the centre of gravity of the pebtical 
world slifted more and mere toward the south While the ancient Culhuacan 
again flourshed next to Atccaputzalco and Tenayocan, and quickly suipassed than 
both in mmpeitance, Chalco, Tenanco, and Amequemecan nse in the suuth as fresh 
centres of Teepanec government. Cneumstances threw the leadership mto their 
hands when, a century later a common enemy of all the states of the lake distniet 
appeared im the Meaica people At the time of then gratest development the 
‘Tecpanec States are sard to have been no fewer than tweuts-five im number, 
mus of these were closely bound together by tres of relatiumship A feeling of 
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close connection was certainly alive among them all, and this sentiment became 
the more vigorous when the very existence of the race was threatened. But in the 
meantime individual Tecpanee kings had been fighting ax furiously among them- 
selves as the princes of the Chichimec race under similar circumstances had fought 
and were continuing to fight with all other kings. 

In the first half of his reign Quinantzin, the Chichimee emperor, was apparently 
indifferent to the loos of the western province uf his kingdem: but he had not 
finally renounced his claims upon it, For the time bemg he had vencentrated all 
his powers on strengthening the newly formed hingtom on the eastern table-land, 
When signs of insurrection became visible even there, he met them with an oun- 
usual display of energy, and was yenerally able to restore order. When thin was 
done he again turned his attention te the province he had Tost. Hits tet attach 
was upon the prince of Xaltvcan, whose kingdom, owing to its inaceesble situa- 
tion, had never been made tributary to the Teepanees, ‘The well-organised torcen 
of the united kingdom of Tezcuco easily overcame all attempts at sistance 
part of the Naltocans, After this raynd victory the Teepaner emy 
think it expedient to allow the posession uf this Joasely connected province to be 
cotirely contingent upon the uncertain results of a war, With a view to atrength- 
ening this connection he offered peace and alliance to the Chichinecs, dec! 
himselé tvady to recognise their clams to the domianen of the whole Inke din 
triet, and to acknowledge their overlordship, which was in das ema to be inerely 
formal, Quinantzin was satistied with Us result. He allowed the Terpancss 
the ponsilality of pursuing their peaceful and statesmanlike prowets while he eas 
eremed at least a nominal suzerainty ever a district which was far wider than any 
that his forefathers had pases. When he died, in the seat 1505, no less thin 
seventy subject kings were present at the magniheent ceremonies which attended 
his burial in Tezeuco; no less than pesenty hangs pant homage to ‘Techotl the 
youngest son of the deceased monarch, whom he had nomingted ws hiss 
for the elder brothers had lost all claims to (he thiene by partuapation an an 
attempt at revolt. . 

The most remarkable feature of the poverument of Teehotl i that he fist in 
Central America attempted to introduce a genera change im the organention of 
the States which had bitherto been of a loose und wholly unstabl 
Hitherto every subject king had reygned in his own prove 
as the Chichimecatl Tecuhtli himeelf had ib event 
the kingdom ; #0 long as he paid the modemte tnbute and in time of war oflered 
no opposition to the passage of an army Chrough his dominions, he might be sure 
that no heavier burdens would be laid upon him by bis fewlal Jer. CQuinant 
reign had repeatedly displayed the serious dangers to the continuance of a united 
kingdom which were involved in such o state of attains The old kang hinslf 
had, by sternly suppressing any attempt al insubordination, done much to menase 
the security of the political unity. Techetl enengetically followed out thee views, 
He contrived to gather most of the vansal kings together in Tezeuco, and t 
them in his immediate ueighbeurhuedl, under the honourable pretext of forming a 
council of state; their representatives, whe ruled in their places, owed even 
greater allegiance to their feudal master. Moreover a new division of the rountry 
was arranged, the olf racia) boundaries were definitely abolished, the number of 
districts fur the purposes of government was increased almost threefedd, and 
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thereby the danger that local insurrections might spread far and wide was largely 
diminished. Finally Techotl, by means of a number of ordinances that were bind- 
ing throughout his realm, kindled a spirit of unity among his people. 

All these arrangements cuuld only have been valid for his duminions on the east 
of the lnkes; the west, which was almust es closely united, though perhaps not sv 
strictly organised, under the Tecpanec king Tezozomoc, was almust beyond the 
reach of any kind of aggression. The state of nominal vassalage which Quinantzin 
had established remained undisturbed under the rule of Techotl: but after au 
energetic and ambitious monarch in the person of Tezuzomoc had ascended the 
Teepanee throne the danger of rivalry between the Chichimec kingdom, now known 
as Acolhuacan, aud the Tecpanee kingdom became gradually more threatening. 
It was under the son and successor of Techot), the king Ixtlilxochitl that the 
storm broke. The satraps whose powers had been limited by Techotl’s reforms, 
and who entertained for him an animosity not ditheult to comprehend, male all 
kinds of excuses to avoid taking part in his funeral ceremonies Their passive 
resistanve waa, on the whole, of little danger; more important, however, was the 
attitude of the Tecpanecatl Teeuhtli.  Tezozomoe openly declined to recognise the 
suzeruinty of the young Chichimee prince, and was unmistakably striving to throw 
off a yoke thet had been sensibly relaxed. With the careless patience which for 
genenitiens was a striking characteristic of the Chichimec rulers, Ixtlilxochitl bore 
with the equivocal behaviour of his most powerful vassal On the other hand, 
however, he appeared to be firmly determined to settle his dubious relations with 
the Teepanee king in the spirit of his father’s reforms,  Tezozomoe met this 
straightforward policy with craft and dissimulation of every kind, As son as 
Txtlilxochitl threatened to enforce his demands, Tezozomoe declared himself ready 
to fulfil all claims. But as soon as he had appeased him hy a show of sulunission 
he again dectined to fulfil the responsibilities he had accepted, under pretexts uf 
the most trivial kind. It was a mistake fraught with most important consequences 
that Ixtlilxochit! permitted these intrigues to continue year by year. He shook 
the contidence of his own friends and allies, and gave his opponent time, net only 
to make proper preparations in every direction for a decisive contliet, but also to 
muke allies of sume of those vassals whose fidelity was weakening. 

According to tradition, Teaozomoe, in three suecessive years, had sent o heavy 
tribute of raw cotton to Tezeuco, and had tirst requested, then required, and tally 
commanded that this tribute should be redelivered at Atzeaputzalen ready woven 
into stuff. Twice were his commands fulfilled; but the third time an embassy 
was returned to the effect that the Chichimee ruler had received the tribute with 
thanks, and would use it to arm his warriors, who were determined to punish their 
disubedient vassals. However, even then Ixtlilxochitl proceeded to wait for the 
attack of the Teepanecs, Tezozomuc sent his army twice across the lake into the 
district of Tezcuco, but twice suffered a heavy defeat at the hands of adversaries 
whose numbers continually increaxed. In spite of all this he unconditionally 
rejected all the offers of the Tezcucan empervur to make peace on conditiun uf rec- 
ognising his superiority, and now openly advanced the claim that the title of 
Chichimecatl Tecubtli belonged to him, in the first place. as being the direct suc- 
cessor of the founder of the Chichimee empire the king XolotL In spite of this 
he would undoubtedly have been defeated if Ixtlilxochit] could have made up his 
mind to follow up with vigour the advantages he had won. Repeated victories 
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brought to his side many of the little kings who had hitherto remained veutral: 
and many of the albes of Tezozomoc were begunmng to weaken in their hilelity. 
Thuy whea Ixthixechitl tually made ns attack, he could easly collect a considler- 
able arm . and in the provines of Tepotsotlan he won a bothant vaetun against 
a hostile arms of two hundred thousand men = [t 1s difhc ult to understand how 
Lathixechitl allowed himself to be again befeoled by the cunning Tezozomue. 
After a four months’ mege the capital of Atvvaputzaleo was incapable of offenng 
further reustance. Tezozomoe agreed to an unconditional surrender and begged 
for panton, appealing te the sentiment of kinshyp Although be had been so many 
(mes decenved, Lxthtxcchitl as once syun satisted with mere promeses Without 
completing the work of conquest he withdrew is victereus atm from the walls 
of his enemy's camtal = This was a signal for a general collape Fb epecta of 
booty had brought certain waverers to his side to hght qgmnst the dreaded Mec pas 
necs, but thes had no idea of expoing thenselves tu the revenge ot Pezosomoe, 
who had been left in possession of his princely power, without themselves yauning, 
any corresponding advantage 

An ominons stillness greeted the Chighimee empert when he retuned te lus 
capital, Reports soon began te come i that Tezozomec wat making fresh prepara: 
tions; and when he at last invited che hing and las son, Nezahualevy oth, to come to 
Chiubnauhtian to receive Ins oath of allegiance, the hing ne longer dared to tutst 
bimvelf in the trates hands But his pridence came too lite | When Tezozonin 
perversed Chit lis cunning plan had been lad bare, he hastened to Pezcuce by 
forced marches — While defending hrs capital, hus lsochitl expuated the many nus 
takes of dus hfe with his death His son and herr, Nezahualcoveth with diticulty 
escaped the sentence of death which Tezozomor, the newly crowned Chi bimecath 
Tecubth, passed upon him 

The fall of the Chichanes hangdom of Acollimacan took place in the year 1419 
We must however, go bach for a century te ack up the threads vequired for the 
understanding of its further development, We saw above! (hat the Medco had 
been deprived of then refuge, Chapultepec, which they gained upon the change of 
the Chichimee cayatal to Tezcuco, anil that 1 was wath dificulty Uist they obtained 
from the Tecpanee ruler permission to settle elsewhere The priests may have 
explained the preceding nivfortunes as due to the wiadh of the god at the deposi 
tion of the theocracy and the chore of @ hung, at any rate thes aud net su coed 
an regaiming the favour of Heaven for their people, Uragh a nterable 
time thes had been in undisputed pemsession of power Wiale the Meyica were 
feared among all then neighbours fr their plandenng rads, they were constantly 
eought for as alles in times of war But in tunes of peace the chief anuely of 
their neyghbours was to heep these restless strangers as far off as powible ‘They 
probably then paid the Te panec princes an unusually heayy tnbute, and submitted 
tu a certain measure of degradation, for then preseure was barely tolerate, and 
they were sent about from one settlement & another 

Thereupon Tenoch, ¢ pnestly guide of the Mexica, once again exhorted them 
to migrate m the name of the god Huntalopochth, and led the scanty remnants 
of his people forth from their fluunshing wns into the marshy eeast-lond on the 
west of the lake of Tezcaco. There, being warned by an omen from Heaven, he 
probably founded that town which in the course of time became the capital ot 
VAmte, p WO 
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the Aztec kingdom, Mexico-Tenochtitlan, Almost at the same time the related 
Tlatelulca withdrew from the tyrannical oppression of the Tecpanecs, and founded 
a seound settlement in their immediate neighbourhood, Tlatelulco, which later on 
became a keen rival of Tenvchtitlan, but was at last outstripped by and incor- 
porated into the rival town, This migration to Tenochtitlan, which is placed in 
the year 1325, had not gained independence for the Mexicans, There, twv, they 
found themwelves within the dominion of a Tecpanec king, were obliged te obtain 
lis permission to vettle, and continued to owe him tribute. As they had fixed 
their capital at a distance and settled in an uncultivated district considered almost 
uniuhabitable, they did, however by degrees, free themselves from his crushing 
tyranny. 

: lu ve of its unfavourable situation the sister town developed with unexpected 
rapidity. The Mexicans were not the only people who were trying to escape frum 
the dominion which had #0 long oppressed them. The reforms of the Tezcucan 
kings were felt t be as unsatisfactory as the tyranny of the Tecponees, and from 
duth kingdoms numerous fugitives streamed into the barren wilderness and were 
rendily reveived by the Aztecs of Tenochtitlan and Tlatelules, eager to increase 
their strength. Thus these towns entirely lost their national character, and their 
population was composed of elements more and more diverse. The new arrivals, 
while they gladly fell in with the civilisation and the customs of the ancient 
inhabitants, exerted! a refining influence upon the harshness of the Aztec customs, 
began to amalgamate the latter with their own institutions, and contributed in no 
amuall degree ta saften the deep hatred with which the worshippers of Huitzilu- 
pochtli were regarded by all their neighbouns, 

From the outset Tlatelulco far outstripped the neighbouring Tenochtitlan. It 
was W Tlateluleo that tho emigrants from the country of the Tecpanecs turned 
by preference, and we can easily understand that the relations of the ruling prince 
gained concessions more casily than outwiders. Thus it was a special mark of 
favour that the king of Atzcaputzalce agreed to set up a member of his family as 
a feudal prince in Tlateluleo, when the town was strong enough to demand a hing 
of ils own, On the other hand, numerous emigrants from Culhua turned their 
steps toward Tevochtitlan, The ancient Culhuacan capital had long ago obtuined 
an almost independent position under the suzerainty of the Tecpanees, and had 
repeatedly played an important part in the political history of the whole kingdom. 
Internal dissensions had broken out at last somewhere sbout the time when the 
Mexicans had founded their new capital. Numerous peoples of the Culhua who 
had been driven from their homes by that revolution made their way tv Tenoch- 
titlan, where within a short time their nationality was more strongly represented 
than was (hat of the Aztecs, The newly founded State owed to these circum- 
stances its first important revolution. Mexico had been founded under the 
guidance of the priests; the name Tenochtitlan (“the town of Tenoch”) was 
derived from the priestly guide who had led the people thither. But the tradi- 
tions of centuries had made the Culhua accustomed to a monarchy; and though 
in religious matters they yielied to the custom of the country, in temporal affairs 
they declined to submit permanently to priestly government, Several members 
of the old royal family had come to Mexico among the fugitives. A compromise 
between the old inhabitants and the new colonists finally led to the choice of a 
king in the town of Tenoch, and the colonist element was sufficiently strong to 
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Ynng abuut the election of Acamapr hth, the sen ef the king whe bere the name 
of Culbuacan. After the fall of lis tathers dynasty he had fled te Tezeucu, and 
had there marned a pares of Chidunne race, Tancnenth The conpectien ot 
these dynasties has an evtraordinunh strong intluence upon all the later hotery 
of the Avtee kingdom of Tenochadan, and we have Ince the primary explanagen 
of mans facts that would be wholly unintellaable af we were to consider the 
town and the hangdom endy treat the Astec pomt ot view 

Meareo now remmined, in spite of us tread relaters with Tescuces a Tee 
panes vassal kingdom, Acammapehth was oblyd te ebtam the cantnmatton of 
Ine elecuon an Atzcaputzaloo, i was im the service el Leepeomen that the vent 
hing of Meaio made Tus eat expedinens which were so successtul that he 
sam became highly respected among the vassal kings ‘the mst campaign hat 
he anmtertuck an the Tecpanec service was in a southerly dination aganst: the 
Chala These people, although related to the Lecpances, had fuunded a hinpdem 
an the southern shore of the lake Teceuca, and othe Lake which thes callod the 
Take of Chaleo | This State had grown so large that at hat spht up inte num ros 
vassal States The Mewean chromeles of dhese was descabe them as the 
exploits of the Vewcan kings onky but. unul the fall ef the Pocpanes kingdom, 
the hangs of Mesico acted only as allies an these wars Acamapr ith diatom the 
year 1404, without having left any commands as te the stecessn, this tick 
yrobably maths the ascendancy of the puesthy caste which wits ence wigan aah oye 
despunng efforts to restore the theeemey But foragn elements, accustomed: tea 
dynasty of monatehs, had already become too strony, thengh the porsthy ciste 
succeeded im making a succession dependent upen anew clocdien, they cankd net 
pievent the chece from falliyg upon the seniof Ac umapehdh, Hantatibith We 
are particularly told of lum, too, that he was ebhiged te cbt a contimanen cb 
Ins election fram the Tecpinee niler As sulgect to Te sezonne he took pant, in 
the tellowing veat, in the war which ded te the eventos at Exthbyechith and ot 
the Ciaehames hangdem, although cas kings was closely connected wath him hy 
tus marnaye with bis sister Liven allowing for the exaggerations of the citeur 
clas, we see very planks that the hungs of Meare had become at that date anost 
atgportant vassals, tom the fact that the hing of ‘Ulateluleo was commander ie 
cluet of Tezozomer, and therefore alse of the troops of Hutalhuat) ‘These two 
hangs thd not live te the end of the wars The rulur of ‘Dateluteo fell an one of 
the battles in which the Tescucans were sictonous, Hbatabhiatl died in 1817 un 
Tenohutlan, the town which he had stnven te extend without and te orgatise 
within The result of his efforts was chat las half-budher Chimalpopoca succreded 
te the throne unopposed, representing his country upon the fail ot Usthlwoehutl 

We must suppose that it was only by force of circumstances that Huithbintt 
and Climalpopaca continued to hght on the sade of Tesosomoc, for they had far 
greater advantages to expert from the sucess of Juthlaectatl, whe was tho 
fmend and vonnection by marnage, than from the victory of their tyranni il 
emperor. They could not, however, hase given the Tecpanee hang the mullet 
grounds for suspicion, When this monarch proposed to increase and organise his 
angdom by uniting with it the Tezcucan territories, the Mexnan Chimalpopn a. 
was regarded as oue of the mx subject kings, together with the rulers of Chalco 
Tlateluleo, Acolman, Cuathchan, and Huexetla. Tezozomoc's mtention to make 
hus kingdum more secure both within and without was only tocompletely realised. 
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The conditiuns umposed upon the vassal hings were most oppressive, two thirds 
of the mcome from their provinces they were obliged to send to the king, retamn- 
ing only a third for themselves, consequently they felt the unjust burden of this 
trilute far more than the honour of their promotion, and they expressed their 
dissatisfaction with no attempt at concealment, Moreover the newly crowned 
Chichumecat] Tecubth was net successful in obtammng recogmtion of Ins power 
throughout the kingdom of Ixtlixecht] The distant provinces on the aorth and 
east gladly seized the opportunity of refusing all payment of tnbute and declaring 
their independence, and so strong was the hostility of the Tlazcalans against 
Jesusaravc that they revered the exiled heir of Tezcuco, the prince Nezahualeoy ot], 
and offered him a secure refuge in thei mountains until the mtervention of the 
Meaican hing of Chimalpopoca was successful m obtaming the repeal of the sen- 
tence of death that had been passed upon him. Tezovumoc was already advanced 
w sears when he umted the whole of Anuhuac under hus rule, he enjoyed the 
frunty of victory for ght more years before his death, and named hiy son Tejauh 
as his successor But by this act he sowed the secds of dissension in both his 
fanuly and his kingdem 

Among ull the sons of Tezozomec Masta, who had been appointed regent of 
Covohuacan, was unquestionably he one who was most like bis father, though he 
had not onhented Ins tenacity and lis calmness im addition to lis energy, braver, 
and cunmag He took it as an insult that he should have to content himself with 
a sccond place in his father s kingdom, ard the indifference of Tejauh enabled lnm, 
after afew months, to dive his botha from the throne, and to set himself up as 
Chichimecat] Tecubth, the hing of the whole of Anahuac This revolution was 
Moudless, tnt not so ite resalts The vassal kings had alveady borne the vc he ot 
the aged Tezozomoc, the hue of a hundied hgbts, with the greatest impatience, 
and they considered xt wholly ustoluable to become the vassals of Maatla, a 
young prince who 1 his own government in Coyohuacan had only succeeded in 
mmahing himeelf thoroughly hated by his subjects and the naghbournng princes 
Moreover at was by an act of violence against the legitimate ruler that he had 
thrust himself inte his place The Kings of Meaaco and Tlatelukco placed dheum- 
selves at the head of the dissatished subjects ‘Teyauh had fled to Tenochtitlan, 
anil so it was there atranged to surprise Mavtla at a festival, to overthrow him, 
and te remstate Teytuh But the conspracy was betrayed, and the victam of it 
was not Maatla, but Teyauh = Mavtla did net know with which of the Aztec hings 
be would have to deal inst, wathout wanting, therefore, for further developments he 
attached with swaft deasion first the Mewicans and then Tlatelukiu So success- 
ful was he im cach of these campaigns that both kings we1e overthrown and ther 
ques and countnes Imd waste They would perhap» have been destroved for all 
tame if revolt had not broken out in every part of Masxtla» kingdom agaist Ins 
rule of lawlessness and oppression 

The sympathies whieh o lage portion of the eastern provinces felt for the 
ancient royal house were greatly strengthened by Maxtla’s aggrandiement As 
Ins hands were entirely Ged by the wars we have previoush mentioned, the 
Chr humee Nezabualeosotl convidered that the time had come to make some 
attempt to regain lus father« kingdom Tlazcala and Huevotzinco willingly placed 
then hands of warriors at his disposal = The feeble opposition with which he met 
an most of the provinces of hiv fathers kingdom eal; enabled him to reconquer & 
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large part of it, but the cajutal, Tezcucs, oftered an unconquerable resintance, 
Tezozomvc had here set up the pnace of the old royal house as hia repreenta- 
tive, This prince knew very well that he had nothing to hope frum the merey 
of the lawful hei of the Chichimee kingdom 1f he was once defeated , he theteture 
mae the most vigerous and ultimately successful efturts to mamta hinelf 
in the caytal But os long as he remained unsutklued the postion of Neza- 
hualeoyotl was untenable, clue#y on aecount of the moral unpressiun conses ed 
The campaigns that had been begun with such bulhant siccess ended ata 
Manner nt very far remeved from defeat. 

The frst result of this half success was that a number of alhes bean to weaken 
in their blehty, se that Nezabualeoy a) must have bean te feat that attach of 
Maxtla which he would certainly bave to withstand Ln this dangenam posite 
the allies whose ard he most desired —the Asters —oflersl thei help After 
Maatla had retued from Meaiwo they had at once re-established: th pate 
For a moment thew chore had wavered between Ecotuath Uw lnother ot 
Chimalpopoca, and Ins nephew Muntezuma, whe, though vou hind alicady 
been crowned with the laurels of many victenies Lertunately than constitue 
tion was wide enough for more than one vagetous nian te tunke hiosalt uw 
init. The kingdom stl bore unmistakable traces of its des epment ih 
anstocracy, Apart from the puesthoad, sul) mest iittuential, he kung tad by 
him two high temporal digmtanes, the Tlacatecat) (lord of the ares pand ibe 
Tlacocbealvat] (“oul of the arrow") Montezuma was called Go the tise ct these 
two postions, he was able thereby to satiety his ambition and alse to expand: has 
energy 10 acting with his toval uncle for the good of the ralm Recent events 
pointed sufhciently clearly to the drectien his enennes should duke, fia Mantle 
unconditionally refused to recoginse the chore that had Teen rande, and wad 
threatemng a new attach. Thus a cemmon encmy again brought the Meacans and 
the Chichimecs together 

Montezuma went to Nesahualeovet] and firmed a confedaaey with him 
aganst the Tecyaners, which contaderacs war at once jeued hy the rowdy 
chosen hing of Tlateluleo, It was ummediately agreed that they should catiy 
the war as svon as possible into the encmy’s country Nevalmaleovotl ep anly 
Announced bys intention of reastablistony the oll eval house im Te scue v 
certamls estranging many frends whe had hoped to gain their own u 
if they stood by him om the hour ef austortune Bat by citer inte alhance 
with all the enemies of the Tecpanec tyrant he was fully compensated for the 
dangerous elements in his own situation. Phe campagn which he Jed an person 
along with the Meaivans was finally decsase alter inany vattenses on either side, 
With the support of the hing of Tlacopan the allied Avtecs and Teseucans gained 
a complete victory over the Tecpaness  Atvcaputaaleo was captured and de- 
atryed, and Maatla fell, ether in battle or alterwanls, beneath the blows of 
las opponent, 

These who had thought that with the fall of the Tecyaner tyranny fecdom 
had come for Aahuac were cruelly undeenel, The more prudent of the 
dependents of Nezahualesyotl had remained neutral in the decmive battles, and 
now they openly revolted. But the power of the alles increased no further; 
and the division of political power which had Leen arranged afier the caydure 
of Atzcaputzaleo, at the festivities which touk place in Tenochtitlan to celebrate 
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the victors, was uow immediately carned out Anahuae was divided between the 
hangs of Mex and Tescuco  Nesahualeovotl, who had not even yet been able 
to effect an entrance into his ancient capital, obtamed the whole of hs father's 
Kingdom, which bad embraced the eastern half of Anahuac, and also the title of 
Chichimecatl Tecuhtl The histor: al importance of this title still gave sts 
1ecipsent the tight to clam the fist place and the Inghest rank among the alhes. 
The part played by the Mexuans had Intherto been of too httle umpoitance to 
cuable them tu dispute about this position, they had to thank thew long fnend- 
elup and selahonsup with the monarchs of Tezcuco for the fact that an 
Uapottant portion of the booty fell to ther share With the eaception of the 
distil of Tlacopan, which had been exempted fiom destruction te yrovide 
lands for thove who had given then help against Mavtla, the whole kingdom of 
the Tecpanecs im which the Meueans themselves, hhe the other kings, had 
Mitherito been only vassals, now fell into them power, Which at frst they were 
obliged, no doult, to cnforwe with arms Then position an the counals of the 
albes became still mae yaomunent, here they wore conudercd as having equal 
nights with the Tezcucans, wWinle the kang of ‘Tlacopan, the thid member in ths 
new tople alhance, remained independent, but was obhged to secomse the un- 
conditional supenority of the two other members In the future these conditions 
were to remain unchanged, at was arranged also that all future conquests should 
Te disakd between the alhes,s> that the hing ef Tacopan should obtain a filth 
part of the spat and the rest should be divided im equal portions between the 
talers of Tescuco and Tenochtitlan Such ware the contents of the treaty 
between the leading nations of Anahuac 

These politcal relitims continued to the time of the Spamsh invasion, the 
confederation that would eventually have broken wp remained undisturbed until 
the time of the conquest The three alhed hangs cared on a number of 
Wats, especially against then immediate neighbours on the south, ne doubt 
the booty was then divided in accordance with the provistons of thet compact 
The Meatcans seem, however, to have gamed greater accessions of terntory even 
my these cases of common conquest But each of the alhed kings undertoch 
isolated wars of conquest against adjommg teritones Consequently the division 
of the kingdom into eastern and western territories i not strictly adhered to 
We meet with the Tescucans on the west and on the cuast ef the Pacite Ocean, 
and similaly we tid the Actes on the east as fat as the shures of the Gulf 
ob Mexico 

The most important change which the lapse of time bought about within the 
emfederacy consisted in the tact that the hings of Tenochutlan began more and 
me to take a leading put Thongh heeping strictly te the legal conditions of 
the confederation, the kings of Tezcuco allowed themselves to be pushed inte the 
background by the kings of Tencchutlan, the reason lay solely m a natienal 
pecuharaity of both peoples and then leaders The kings of Tezcuco had always 
heen mote renowned for the cave they expended upon the internal well-being ot 
their kingdom than for then warbhe eapeditions This reputation was supported. 
Ww both of the kings who held the thione at the ame of the confederation, 
Nezahualeoy vt] and Ins von Nevahvalpih It was not that they were laching 1 
wathhe vigow, when at was a question of maimtamung then authonts or preserv- 
ing the mmteguty of then hingdom, the) were filly equal tu the task. but they 
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Dever undertook wars of conquest, War was never an end in itself to the bangs 
of Colhuacan 1¢ was usanably the meaus to higher ends, 

Trunng the hrst ten years Nezahualeoyeal concentrated his attention upon the 
Temyanisation of hi kingdom, which had been greatly shattered by revolutions 
following upon the death of Ixtlixochil He hept in siew that feudal «stem 
which his father, and his grandfather, Techotl, had introduced, and the in 
spite of the sad expenence whuh both he and his prodeceuors had had of it 
sunularly he followed the steps of his ancestors with regant to the ongmusae 
Gon of a yediaal system, his decrees were long mspedied by the Spaniants 
ay being parteularly valuable Above all, he resembled the carer kings in 
tus Inve for the fine arts, temples and palaces, gardai and bathe, streets and 
bridges, arose sander his care, both an the capital and in the provinces Where 
ever im the whole salky of Mexia more anpertant artiste budding were 
taken am hand, the hashed art of Nezahualovoth amt his arcitects becume 
the jating pnnaple of their constinction He showed hie thanktulness. te 
the Mesnans for the support which they had given hum ay the hour of ne 
ats, by his erection of the aqueduct which bought sprung water an pipes « 
clay enclosed in stone trom Chapultepec to the capital of the Avtecs srtuated 
among the marshes, and when an the year HH contiauows mines had made 
the lake mse te a thivatemng Ieaght and had almost fouled the whole of 
Tene hetlan, be at was whe Tanlt a wide mole of a semiencular tou ond kept 
the low-ling water round the town) from uniting wath the like which was 
threate tung danger 

Noah yetl als> devoted uninterrupted attention to intellectual progress 
He wis himself one or the forenest pacts which the ancient American crslisudon 
pladiead Tnsomelinehaly songs passed: frem mouth to menth fone after bas race 
and fis hingtot had disappearcd from the face of the auth ‘The matanty of 
Tis antec as to be seen am the imdhvens that we hove of his tlynens dias 
Thy yacdecessors had been accustomed: te averse a wide tolcranee Gowan the 
rehgwas conceptions of thet satous subjects, which often diflaad maternally 
fiom one anvther But m this mattes Nezwualcovot] fm surpawad the fame 
of his ancestors Tn the very ec upital of las kingdom im the city of Tesouce 
allowed tamples to be erected to the most diflerent divinities, even a temple to 
Huntvilopechth, although he was as averse te the blood stamed worslag: of this 
disanity as wete his forefathers. emg Unis convinced cf the inadequacy and 
incompleteness of the sorslups of his people, he anived at the conception of 
the one Gad who created and sustams the weld ft would be a bold 
to call the Tescuco of Nezahuatosotl the Athens of Central Ammencs, but mn 
time Tescuce certamly was the centre of all the inti lectual hfe, pryiess, and 
learning to be found in these kingdoms 

Although Nesahualcoyotl had a large number of sons by diflerent women, it 
Was only in the year 1463 that he entered npen lawfol wedlock with the press 
Accovochitl of Tlacopan There was one son of thes umen, Nevahnalpull, who 
was eight years old upon the death of his father, which took place in 1I72 
Brought up under the care of the hing Axayacatl, sn Mewico, he romamed none 
the lew the true son of his great father in his intellectual capacities He was 
not allowed tu take the same important pesrven in the inple alliance as his 
father had held, who was older than his Aster confederates, and whose age and 
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intellectual endowments had been a check on the encroachment of the neighbour- 
ing kingdom. His son was obliged to take the second place within the confed- 
eracy; for now not only might and splendour, but also the preponderance of age 
and experience, were on the side of the Mexicans. 

The development of the kingdom of Tenochtitlan was different in many essen- 
tial details. Its equality with Tezcuco in the confederation of 1431 had not been 
entirely deserved ; immediately before the gates of the capital lay the sister State 
Tlatelulco, governed by ite own independent monarch. And although the Mexi- 
cans were rather feared for their prowess in arms than respected over a wide 
district, they yet had firat to subdue that kingdom before they could lay claim to 
suzerainty over the western Anahuac. A famous line of royal herves, the sons 
and nephews of Huitzilihuit], had devoted themselves ruccesefully to this task. At 
first their expeditions were directed chiefly toward the south; after Xochimilco 
and Cuitlahua had been incorporated, the endless wars against the States of 
Chaolca began. The Mexicans had already overcome the peuple of Chalea many 
times when they were in the service of the Tecpanecs; but these had not yet 
been entirely subdued, and at the time of the revolution they had again recovered 
their independence, as had many other portions of the Tecpanec kingdom. Even 
how the people of Chaica offered an invincible resistance to the Mexicans alone. 
Kut their provocations had also driven Nezahualooyotl into the ranks of their 
enemies; and the numerous Chalea States were unable to offer any prolonged 
tesistance to the united artaies of the three allied kingdoms, For nearly twenty 
years (1446-1465) three suecensive kings of Mexico took the field yearly against 
the Chalea with varied success, until they succeeded in reducing their last 
fortress, the town of Chaleo. From 1465 the Chalea were reckoned among tho 
States tributary to Tenochtitlan, 

Tn the year 1440 Itzechuat], who had helped to found the confederacy of 1431, 
died, and his nephew Montezuma? Ilhujcamina, succeeded him on the throne: 
this was Uhe king who did most to extend the Aztec dominions. The war against 
Chaloo, which wan brought to a successful end in the last years of his reign, 
claimed moat of his attention, but at the same time he extended the boundaries of 
his kingdom in other directions also. Moreover he made mist important improve- 
ments in the internal organisation of the State. Even under the government of 
Itzechuatl his high position enabled him to exercise great influence, for he had 
been at the same time commander-in-chief of the army and high-priest of 
Huitzilopochtli. Nor was it for nothing that he had been the intimate friend 
of Nezahualeoyotl The capital owed to him the most important of those build- 
ings which excited the astonishment of the conquerors: the dykes which con- 
nected the town with the mainland; the canals which served as its highroads; 
the temples, and in particular the temple of Hnitzilopochtli, te which generations 
had made additims, and which was not even ended on Montezuma’s death, 
although he brought out the final plans, 

In religious matters Montezuma showed sume sympathy with that teleration 
practised by the kings of Tezeuca In Tenochtitlan there were already numerous 
temples to foreign divinities, and it speedily became the custom to celebrate every 
victory over another race by transplanting its gods and its worship to the capital. 


More correctly “ Mocteusoma.” 
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Asa matter of fact these importations exeremed ne material influence upon the 
peculiar character of the Aztec worhip, on the vuntrary, the Ingher the power 
and the fame uf the Mexivans nee, the more eagerly did they continue thew 
hornble sacriices of human blood. They seem to have been pusessed with the 
idea that their successes, which became more brilliant year by year, were own 
tw the favour of Heaven which they had guned by ther mumeroas anerihices , 
and in order to retain this favour they mervased their blood-etamed heeatumba 
in proportion to the growth of their power. Every national festival, every victors, 
every recommencement of dhe cycle of sear, every coronation, and every dedie 
cation of a temple was celebrated with bloody sacrilices; the greater the occasion, 
the more numerons the vicuma Nor was at only a question of thankfalnes to 
the gods whose favour they had won, by these means they atlemplad to make 
alemement tu those whese anger they had incurred. When, in the yaar 145, a 
fame which lasted several yeats came open the whole of Anahnag, de Aster 
desire for saentice rose almost te the pitch of freney. At tet they weir them 
selves suthientl, strong to inuhe captives of thew foes aa border waitawe, the 
brave hearts of these prisoners, which were tom still palpating from the breast 
which the obsutian kmife had cleft, were consulered as the most welcome ng 
to the gods, But at length cher necesmles became greater, ail ther warts 
thinned im number, and, eahausted by famine, were neither avaiable for sacntivce 
nor equal te the fatymes of a campaign, The rulers of the state, trembling 
before the wrath of Heaven, then concenved an adea unparalleled inthe histary of 
the would, They concluded a formal contract with the warlthe States of the 
East, the Tlasculans and the Haevotances, upon whem the famine bad pressed 
Jess severely, to hold an annual sham fight ma pudeulas glace, between an equal 
number of warnors, apparently with the idea ot praviding the necessary victims 
fie the servives of the gods from the prisoners whe should then be cuken Aw 
a matter of fact, during the seats of famine such battles ook place several Games; 
but after that time had passed by the warhhe dispesition of the Adecs provided 
a number of sufbeint victima from real warfare, aud mime warfare became 
supertluts, 

The greater the power and prestyre of the Mexicans prew, the mncre oppressive 
they found it to have exactly in front of the gates of chew capital an nlmest unde: 
pendent community ruled by its own hings, the sister town of Tlateluleo, The 
time when this State could have mvailed Meaien in gly and splendour had 
Jung passed away, but there remained a bestile disporition whidt was apparent 
in all kinds of little anmmmosities, The Meaieans, naturally, only waited for o 
favourable upportunity to take thei revenge fia these, but, considering the muanber 
of enemies that they had both within and without their realm, it was a hosatdoun 
act ty endanger peace at the gates of the capital by any show of aggenaon. — [¢ 
fell out exactly im accordanre with theu wishes that the king of Thatelules 
entered into 8 mest traitorous compact with their enemies at a time when the 
wars against the Chalea claimed the undivided attention of the Mexicans, When 
Montezuma again returned to Tenochtitlan from the succesful campaign in the 
south, be turned his overpowering forces on Tlateluleo; and, in the battles whieh 
followed, the allies, as usual, failed t come to the help of its short-sighted king, 
who lost his throne and his life. In spite of this the Mexicana were eatiatied 
with setting up a vassal king of Tlatelulco in the person of a governor who was 
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‘unconditionally subject to themselves But although Moquihux owed his ele- 
vation entirely to his uncle Montezuma, the deeply rooted aversion of the people 
of Tistelules to ther mute fortunate nvals won him over m the couree of time. 
When Axayacatl, in the year 1468, ascended the throne of Tenochtitlan after 
the death of Montezurna, he made the attempt to win back the mndependence 
of hrs hetle State by force of erms The struggle 1s said to have lasted full five 
yeas befine the powerful Mexicans succeeded in defintely crushing the resistance 
of their neighbour We see by this fact how the singularly loose ungamation of 
the States allowed a little band of brave and determined wairiors to threaten 
the existence even of a powerful kingdom, so long as they could rely upon the 
sympathies of ts remaming subjects After the subjection of Moquthua the 
Mearans did not again commit the folly of planting the seeds of disumion so 
close to the centre of then kingdom = Tiateluleo ceased to exist as an individual 
town, st Was incorporated with Tenochtitlan fram which at bad long been 
dlvided only by a canal, and all of ats inhalntants who did not submit to the new 
order of things were hamshed 

Tenor hutlan, by ats union with Tlateluko, now acquired a considerable cxten- 
ston of teritory, sectnity against continually threatenmg danger, and an ¢xtraur- 
dinary incase of powar In the whole of Contral Amcnca down to the Isthinus 
of Tehuanteper, and northward from Chat pomt the Tlatelulca had been cnergetic 
trades, and neatly all the commerce between the noth and the south had passed 
thiomygh (ha hands Of all the States im and around Anahuac the Tlascaltecs 
were almost thar only rivals m this department although Ghar trathe was canied 
on tithe among the States upon the Gulf than upon the Pacthe coast Hitherte 
the lable character of then home policy had at tives unfavourably miluenced 
the commercial undert things of the Thatelula but after the Mevieans had 
gained possession of the town, the business interests of ts mhalutants were 
alo under Mevicin protection From this time onward the Meucan merchants 
play on important part as foummg the reconnostiamg and intelhgence depart- 
ment of the Mexican armucs and as opemmg the way for acts of aggression mm 
all then wars 

Laer Axayacatl the kingdom of Tenochtitlan reached its widest extent The 
Mevnan power went at least as tat nerthward as to overpass the mountain range 
which surrounds the high vallovs of Anahuac Here Tula and Tulanange 1 pie- 
sent the extreme outposts the connection of which with the Aztec kingdom was 
neither frm nor lasing = Moreover upon the west the Mexicans made conquests 
at alate perod and of no great extent Only the portions of Michuacan on their 
immediate boundanes were subject to ther rule, wath the Tarascos, who dwelt 
farther west and extended to the seaboard, they never really measured ther 
strength On the Pacific coast the onfluence of the central Mates spread frst 
toward the south, but at was not exclusively the kings of Tenochutian who 
made towns and princes tubutarn to themsehes in this distuct the Tezcucans 
also had vawals here We have observed in an earher section? that the Meu- 
can power was confined to a few fortihed towns im the Zapotec countis, but 
on the northwest and suuth beyond the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, numeris vas- 
sal princes seem to have recognised then suzeramty On the east, also, wide die 
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treis were subject to the centtal power. If omginally the kings of Tereneo had 
here overshadowed the Aztecs, yet the latter. in course of time, had gainal the 
upper hand, owing to the peaceful inchuavons of the princes of Tezceneo, and 
by availing themselves of ever opportunity which the Meavane aflonied them 
The king of Tenochtitlan undoulted)s may be repmached for having Cader: 
ously employed Is regenes dunng the minonty ef Nezalualplly co ageraindse 
lumself at the expense of the alhed kingdom; but in factoeven upon the east, 
the influence of the Aztees was prepomlerant and overspend Che Stites on the 
evast of the Meviwan Gall from Panueo wn the north, though che distant ef 
the Huastecs and Totonaes, as far south as Xi abinco and Nonohualeo to the bore 
ders of Yucatan 

However, in the immediate neythbourhood of these alhed ventral power there 
exited a pont of continual disturtance which was a iefage forall these whe 
wished to eswape the ever-increasing tyranny of the Aztecs Us was the hingdet 
of Huewotzingo and the rwepubhe of Tlaveala. In easher times beth bud blongeal, 
tethe Chichimec kingdom of Tezcuee, and an the pened of persecution had dont 
then support te the legal hem of that county, Nezahunleovetl Tit when he 
entered into athanee with the Avtees, with a siew te aecovenng bis hanger, lis 
Gather alhes Droke away from iim, and from chat Game formant created tune 
termupted disturbances upon the boundanes ot the hingdem Aeon tesalt ot a 
whole senes of campagns, Huevetzinve seems ty have been made (abutary at any 
rate forjsome Gime But whenever the alhed kings teed then way inte the 
Mountamous county ot the Tazcatters, and obtamed seme apparent result by 
devastating at wath tire and sword, the lawless spat of dhs brive hitle: people 
ainvanably sunaved all the attacks of the motley vassal armues of Cie kings of 
Anahuac ‘Though shut an on every sade, the ‘Hazcalans maintained dar inde- 
pendence until the arnval of the spamatds, and the feroaens hatiwd with which 
they regarded then nemhbouring persecutom made them the tamest alles of 
Cortes against Tene: hiitlan 

The organisation of the Avec hinggiom was essentially the same as that of the 
other Central Amenean States When they bal tasty subyryge teaiitatn s, 
they made tnbutary vassal kingdoms of the pied Gia ser the tuliiay 
of thei subject kings by setting uy therem members of the isal family its 
connections by manage But the Mesicans attempted to seeure then hold, not 
only upon the thrones of ther conquered: hangdoms, hut alee upon the land stselt 
Each successful campaign was followed by free atts of Tend and people to all 
those whose warhhe pomess had comtnbuted to the success, al (mes we shontd 
Le correct in speaking of an actual colonisation of the conquered distuet Bravery 
an war was thus stimulated by the prospect of a brilhant wand which was within 
the reach of even the humblest warnor, and on the other hand this newly founded 
feudal ansteeracy provided a protection and a counters to any scarmnygs for 
andependence that the vassal kings might have had. The colonesatieany and organ 
sation of conquests in this manner ded not, however, extend beyond the country «t 
Anahuac and the dhstricts m the immechate viewnty of its southern border Want 
of men chietly prevented the extension of a sumilar fortn of government avet the 
Toore «stant provinces. But even there a victonous campagn was immediately 
followed by the deposition of the reigmng monarch and his dynasty, and the 
installation of a sulyect hing, Provided a specthed tribute were pari, the cone 
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‘quered province remained in other respects almost as independent as before. 
Every year the messengers came from Tenochtitlan to collect a tribute, in cases 
where they were not permanently settled at the court of the vassal king; and, in 
onler to insure obedience and respect to the king and to his land, particular points 
on the most unportant lines of communication were strongly fortified and power- 
fully garnmuned. These posts formed a meeting-place for the collectors, for other 
ofheals, and for merchants in times of peace, and a basis for resistance in case of 
revolt, We have particular notice of such garmsons m the outlying provinces of 
the Mixtee and Zapotec terntory on the south, and in the distnet of the Huaztecs 
and Totunacs on the east. With all these provisions the Mexicans dad not 
succeed m preventing frequent insurrections, sometumes of a dangervus nature ; 
hut in spite of the burning hatred with which they were regarded by a great part 
af their subjecta, on account of their bloody and tyrannical rule, dunng a whole 
contury these subjects never succeeded in serivusly endangering the existence of 
the emprse by @ general mnsurrec tien, 

Aanyacutl, who died in the year 1477 after a short but glorious reign, was 
followed by two monatchs why did not attam the fame of their forefathers. 
Tyo and Abustotl did indeed lead the armies of the Actecs te victory in 
different directions beyond then borders, but they had nether the personal quali- 
Ges nor the good fortune te confer any particular benefits upon the State, the 
extent of which made it more and inure dhfheult to rule But in the person of 
Montecuma I @ monarch again ascended the throne of Tenochtitlan who seemed 
capable of reviving the great tnditions of the past. Before he ascended the throne 
he had alieady covered humself wath mibtary glory, and he made xt hus particular 
ohrt to justify the hopes which were set upon his rule, but fortune was not 
yauticularly faxourable to him — In the last yeats of Ahuitzutl’s reign behef um the 
invincible powers of the Meaian arms had begun to grow visibly weak, the 
Zapoters had recovered then complete independence, and x Tlazcala the Mesucans 
had agam tecevved a defeat A few rolated successes did not enable Muntesuma, 
by means of a sensational victory, tu remove the unpressiun of the discomhtuies 
thes had suffered 

Prospects for the future within the realm were alv threatening, the alhance 
between Mexteo and Tezcuco, upon which the power of the central states had 
lutherto chiefly rested, began to giow weaker and weaker. Nevabualpilh, although 
Ins bravery had heen proved upon many a field, had, Lhe his predecessors, been no 
lover of war, and it was owing for the most part to the influence of the confedera- 
Gen that he had supported the Meaivans in ther restless deste for eatension of 
tenitory, Whale at times he had stood aside and remamed neutral. So st was no 
wonder af the hings of Tenochtitlan beeame more and moe convinced that they 
were the sole 1epositones of strength and power, and that the other confederates 
had no right to equal presye ot tu an equal share un the spoil. Then exaggerated 
opmion of themselves led to anugance, and th» produced distust upon both 
sules, resulting im secret enmity. The Mexicans beyan to conceive the plan of 
attacking their previous confederates upon the first favourable opportunity, and 
reducing them to the position ef vassal State. During an unsuccessful war 
against Thazeala in the year 1512, which the Aztecs and Tezcucans undertouk in 
¢mmon, Montezuma is sard co have carned his faithlessness su far as to have left 
the confederates m the Jurch during a battle, and to have even entered into 
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treasonable correspondence with the Tlazealans Nezabualplly dat not tid 
cuurage to avenge his mult by an epen declatauen ef war, but from dhs tine the 
confederates regarded une ancther a~ enennes and when Nezahualplls died, fou 
years later, hostihties broke out openly 

The hing of Tezcucu had neglected to choose hye successar during his lfetame 
$) Montezuma wae able to obtain the election of 4 ytince whont he hoped te awe 
according te his desires. Cacama was Montezuma s own nephes, and if he were tt 
man of strong chimceter the fact had never vet been made manifest Character, 
indeed, was far more apparent im his brother Pxthlve hil, whe, though senses, 
had made a name for hunself as a warnot dunng his father a hfeame But all hes 
attempts to prevent the elecnion of Cacama wens unsoccessful and ache regnided 
his nephew menly as Montevumas tool, Exthhvedath imyht) suppose hina lt 
fighting for the independence of tus tathers hangdom when he openly ised 
the standard of revolt He did not succeed sm muuntaimng howself any length of 
tume im Tezeuco, but in the northerm provinces he found numetows supporters 
There he might rechen upon the help ef all: these who teated that the victory of 
Carama would mean the establishment of an uvdusivels Meucan domimen, and 
sv he succeeded not only in utterly defeating an army that Monte sama sent against 
him but also in making progress Slowly but steadily furward, until he so thieat- 
emd Teceuce that Cacama preferred to conclude peace with him en condition of 
divahng ther fathers kingdom Sooner ot later at wookd nevertheless have « 
to war aguny, if another enemy had not appeared upon the scone te diaiten then 
all alike — the Spamiaids 

‘The hangs of Anahuac must undoubted) have heard long age of the appeanre: 
of Wonderfal bagners who hal come over sea trom the cast inte the naghbourog, 
distint dhe extensive trade and the adaarable organisation of traflie in the hinge 
dom of Andhuac ane the neghbounyg provinces would catamly have brought (hers 
rumours, and perhaps pucieula intermation, concermng the fist appentanes anil 
the farther progtess of Chose forenners whe for the last twenty five veats had boa 
spreading over the astasids and on the south They could ne tor conceal from 
themselves that this danger was begiuming to threaten them when the cypektiens 
of Hemandes snd Gagalha, sn the sears {516 and 1517, poncuated to thar ovo 
Coasts 

What superstitious uleas were excited by dis occurence can be underate od 
from the important place given to dbscussions mt the later listonans, as to whether 
the appearanre of the Spamards had any connection with Uhe old prophecies which 
spoke of an entire revolution of then camhtons of Ife, which «healt come forth 
from the east At any rate, as regards the Spamards the behef of the mative 
that their appearance was connected in seme way with the promised return of 
Quetzalcuatl was tu them a help no less umportant Uhan was Une universal enmity 
with wiih the nations of Central Amenca regaided the Mexican dommon ‘This 
hatred brought to their ude the large bands of native alles who helped them tu 
overcome all the ditheulues which confronted the passage of afew bundied meu 
into the centre of these extensive States, while the religous awe in which ther 
were held affonled them a fnend]y reception and a firm footing on the coast-land, 
and cleared the way for their entrance inte Mexico,— an entrance which snphed 
the fall of the old kingdoms? 


2 Bee, of this point, post, 36s 
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3. THE ANCIENT CIVILISATION OF SOUTH AMERICA 
af Tar Coxsict ation oF SOUTH AWERICA 


Tut southern eatremity of the Cordilleras of the Andes w formed of one 
mountain cham, but twenty-oa degrees south of the equator they divide ito two 
ranges which diverge more widely as they proceed northward At first these 
enclose only a narrow table-land, un ¥ bich one or two lake systems are to be found , 
afterwaid the mountain ranges become more complex. Between the main ndges 
and pavulle} with them long valleys form a nser-bed, to which the streams on the 
heights at ether hand contnbute until the mvei 1 strong enough to force a passage 
through some outlet in these mountain walls On the west the mvers, after a 
Jreripitous descent, rush wildly down across the nanow stup of barren coast-land 
tothe ocean Cn the east, after a fall quite as abrupt, they reach the wooded low- 
lands aul feed the great mivet system of La Plata, the Aiazon, and the Onnoce 
Many of the valleys he at very considerable haghts the level ot Lake Tiacaca is 
more than 12,600 feet above the sea, Quito has an elevation vt 9,580 fect, and 
Luggotd, 8,750 feet Yet 1b 3 not difficult to understand whs at was only here that 
the native South Americ csisotien could take root and develop 

Wath the eaceplion of occasional tracts, the nazrow stop of cuast-land lying 
between the mountains and the sea upon the West is not actually sterile, or at least 
wot wholly wcapable of culuvation Tut the almost entue absence of rainfall 
throughout the yeat, and the heat of a tropical sun whose rays ate hue neatly 
vertical, destroy all beganmngs of vegetation before they have suthciently estab- 
Jashed themvelves to afford share and protection to then ewn reote or to under 
geowth At mtervals im the long stretch of coast-line, streams and risers descend 
fiom the mountains, but the scanty limits of the level county aflurd thum no space 
for development So at the melting of the snows they rush down as devastating 
Contents to the sea, wile m the dry seasons they are either dned up entuely o 
contain so little water that a natrow belt of vegetation 1 the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of then banks is all that can find a bare subsistence 

Uf on the western sule ot 1s the almost entne absence of rainfall which precludes 
human habitation and progress, upon the east the excessive ramfall i cqually 
unfavourable i human mdustiy — Here, tov, for the most part, the mountain face 
descends abruptly to a considerable depth. But beneath it spreads a boundless 
eapanse of Jowland over which the myers flow but gently When the mountain 
streams are swollen by the melting snow, ot the clouds that sweep over the wile 
Jow lands stnke upon the mountain walls and discharge then abundance upon the 
earth, these rivers mse lugh above then banks, distnets of such extent are then 
inundated that the boundanes even between the most umportant iver systems 
disappear, and a cance can be borne from une myer to the next Here also pnmu- 
tave Man, with his rude unplements, could gam uo suthuent fouting tu enable him 
to wrest from Nature the means of hfe. Nor was any such struggle necessary; 
trom the wealth of her tropical abundance Nature afforded hum onl tov easily the 
means of satisfying his modest requirements, and he became a wanderer with no 
settled dwelling-place. 

Thus there remamed for men’s hatutation only that huge mountain mass which 
bears in its long folds the peaks and ranges of the Cordilleras, and forms low 
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valleys between ita mountain arms It nwe aleve the sea-level to a heyght af 
several thousand feet, almeet to the snow -hne of the Alps. but the termpemture 
that prevails even at the height im tropical lantudes i» ly ne nieans unfavenrable 
to Man and to hs requirements Primitive Man here found that most indispensable 
of all requisites, watet,—~ water in suthment abundance te tertile the sel, ad 
yet not s0 abundant as te be an imvanaible eneni . wal Chat presented dum 
with provision inthe heh which were found in the gtvater and smaller lakes, into 
winch brook or river swelled when its course was dammed. and these teh could 
Me caught even with the pumive unplements of ealy times Here the forest 
vtlered lim a refuge, and. im che pest stage et his progess, mateual ter dis inven 
Gens, The rocks which the mountain terents braght down te lun were ready 
for furs to buikl with | Finally, us the Cordhlleras of Seuth A roa he found wwe 
More preciwus gaits, whieh had the greatest. intluence upon the development of hes 
cwaleation: the potate, which grew even upen the heyhts whete the ace could 
not fowish; and the Hama, the household ammal ot the Aimencin content, 
which bore Mans burdens, dothed Jam with ats wool, and ted ham with ats meat 

AIL these condioons were perhaps net eqnally faveutable aver the whele of 
that wreat stretch of country which forms the region of the south Ameren cial 
swuien, yet atas plun fiom what has been sud above that the natinal conditions 
somtibuting to the development of a crohsaden were at hand  Atany rite, oven 
mi the retuotest antruity, these conditions tarsed: culdae (oa togher plane (ha tt 
atianed at that tine among the mhalitants of the rest ef South Amerea  Tino 
shite of Argac! we have observed that the knowledge of (he preper tiode cl pa 
Jetieg the mandive end shall in pottery ware seta to spring trent Chese aierent 
evittsed influences which proceeded fram the peoples of the Coutdlenis, apparently 
trom the tange ef Bolisag, where they wete tore widely extended Chan alse where 
Teas an this rcgien that we must seek fer dhe ely heme, not endy of main unerye 
asad peoples ot South Ametia, but abso of all the cailsed peoplen, as is apparcnt 
from the tact that an South Aimenea all tradition points te the progiess of cavatisn 
tien from seuth to north, whereas im the distacta of Cential Ametioa the ¢ 1) 
was the case. The civilisation actully attamed, though ats development was by 
he means uniform, 3s, on the whole, of a higher standard aa we penetiate hwant 
For dhs reason, and alse because in the eatteme north this cyilisation exited 
undisturbed at the time of the Spanish invagen, while at the same tune an the 
south pumbers of older States had been absorbed by the Incas, we shall begin ow 
narration of the ancient history of these casilisations trem the north, 























































B. The ANCIENT SOUL AMPRIONN CIVITES U1IONS 


(a) The Chibchas.—The most northerly of the ensalieed distucts of South 
Amenca x that of the Chibthas. For plilulogual reasons attempts have been 
made to show the relation of the Chibchas to other races, aud im partie ulat to 
those that inhabit the most southerly regis of Central America smsoediatels on 
the north of the Isthmus uf Panama; it has thus been inferred that the Clibe lias 
emigrated to therr later settlements from the north. Others, ales, have attempted 
to identify scattered Chitcha bands in Costa Rica, which are sand ts have aarived 
there from the suuth. But even if their connection with races ising outude ther 
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boundaries should be established, yet the peculiar nature of the Chibchs civilisation 
in Colombia justifies us in disregarding the historical importance of these, and 
confining our attention to the Chibchas themselves. 

Their district lay upon the eastern bank of the central river of Magdalena, 
from which it was divided by a high range of mountains stretching from Rio 
Funza on the south as far as Carare and Sugamoso on the north and penetrated by 
no river of any importance. (n the east it borders on the Cordilleras themselves. 
In a few places there were passes across those mountains, known to the Chibchas 
even then, and on the northeasterly corner in the later San Juan de los Llanos 
there veoms to have been frons early times communication between the inhabitants 
of the highland and those of the lowland upon the east. A high table-land, 
intersected by numerous rivers for the most part of small importance, covered 
with a great number of large or small lakes, and bounded by the two river systems 
above mentioned, — such ix the district of the Chibchas, It has an area of about 
five hundred square miles, and was tolerably thickly populated at the time of the 
comment, 

An the Chibcha traditions there is nething to lead us to conclude that their 
immigration into this district was of a late date. Their religious ideas invariably 
preserve the tradition of an carly period of development ; and so closely were their 
conceptions bound up with the localities in which the Spaniards met with them, 
that they wem to have considered themselves as autochthonous. This is their 
Jegend concerning the creation of Man. After Chiminigagua had created heaven. 
and earth, and had sent out the birds that brought light into all countries, a lovely 
woman uamed Bachue or Furachogue is said tv have risen from the lake of 
Iguaque on the northeast of Tunja, with a child three years old upon her arm, 
and to have built for herself a hut not far from there in a fowery valley, to have 
cultivated the ground, and to have carefully brought up the child. When the boy 
had become s man she is supposed to have married him, and to have presented 
him with a progeny so numerous that the surrmunding country was occupied and 
peopled by it. When they grew old the couple wandered back to the lake uf 
Iguaque, and there tock leave of their ir posterity. and disappeared again, in the 
form of two giunt snakes, into the lake from which they had first come forth. 

In spite of this and similar legends it is doubtful whether the hest home of the 
Chibchas is rightly to be placed in the river district of the Magdalena. It must 
be noticed that they were there surrounded by people with whom they were in a 
state of continual war, and whose language was in no way related to their own, 
Moreover the character of their civilisation was so entirely different that we can 
hardly believe the Chitchas to be a branch of the race surrounding them which 
had attained a higher cultivation under the influence of more favourable conditions, 
It is impoasible, also, to establish any connection between the Chibchas and the 
other civilisations of the south. They were divided from their nearest civilised 
neighbours, the Quitus, by the deep depression which the valley of the Iga River 
and the lake of Cocna makes in the Cordilleras at the sources of the Magdalena, 
and there are no coincidences in religion or civilisation to point to an earlier close 
connection between these peoples, Similarly upon the north there is absolutely 
no race or district which the Chibchas can be shown to have reached, carrying with 
them germs of the civilisation which brought forth a rich harvest in the river 
system of the Magdalena. 
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From the earheet times the Chibcha distinct must have been divided into a 
number of Letle culamumties about as numetwus as the towns were later on, for 
over each uf these settlements, with the chstnicta surrounding them, a caciue 
continued te rule im later times, At fet all of these towiet were of an equal im- 
portance, were independent of each other, and perhaps were connected we groups 
merely by ther common seneratien of certau sacred shninee, butoain the enue 
of tame some of these petty monarchs bean to enti h thenvelves at the expense 
of thetr naghbour., Around each nucleus chu formed other fumes had yatherd 
by degrees, under compulsion or persuasion, until at last five eaciques divided thy 
gevernment of the dhtnet, almost all the other local ca bong dependent 
upon them. This distribution was not dehmtely settled once for all int each of 
the five head caciques (the “ hings ‘ef the Spantanis was continually attemptuyg 
to aggrandie himself at the expense of the ethers The pened amumedhately pre: 
ceding the Spanish arnval was ane of furs struggle, 1 result would undoutt- 
edly have been the clover incorporation of the political groups upen the highland 
ef Bogoté if the Spamatds had not indiscriminately subjugated all che kings and 
extended then power over a distuct which reached far bevend the bonkers: of 
dhe old Qhibi ha hingdens 

Of the tye Stites which divided the distnat of Chibeha ro the centan ume. 
dutely preceding the atnval of the Spaniards, the frst was kaewn as Zapp or 
Bogoté, after the name ot ats governor, which ts sad to mean the sun, thy Span 
lands gave this name te the capital of the countiy The four others were as follows 
the state of Zaque or Thinsa, with ats capital Tange, the state of Sago, the 
priestly kings of which Inne the title of Tracd, Guatalata, which day on the lake 
af the same name, and lastly, Tundama, to whi h belonged the extreme noathenst 
of the district, from the line of the Cordillaas to the later san duan de low Manos 
Although in later times the central pount of polite al power was to be found in the 
states of Tuya and Bogotd, yet the tradition of the Chibchas accorded: thas dus 
eondition of affairs was of recent establishment — Between the States of Tundama, 
dygamoso, and Guataluta, the traditions made no diflerence as regards the period, 
of ther foundation But if thea rehgiows and mythological coewustances be 
considered, we may ussert thal Tundana was rather on the creunferense of the 
Clubcha civilisation, of which Soyamoso formed the poliical contre, during that 
penod which immediately preceded the rise of Zaque and Zippd, wherens Guata- 
bita formed the oldest relygous centie of the whole aiea of Chibcha population, 
Here, on the Jake of Guatalnta, tradition placed all thowe events of the past which 
served to eaplain the conditions of the prewnt Here im particular was placed the 
batule between the mythological hero of the Chilx has, Bochica, who was certanly 
an incarnation of the sun, and lus wife Cua, an incamation of the noon, who was 
as wiched as she was beautiful According to tradition the Chitx hos, at their fimt 
appearance, were mere savages living in the valley of the Funsa River, which was 
then entirely surrounded by mountains upon the south. Bochica came to bring 
them the blessings of civilisation , he taught them how to cultivate the maize and 
potato, to mabe them garments by ayinming yarn, and to hive as an organiaed com- 
munity. But Chia everywhere opposed his efforts uward civilisation, and when 
she saw that in spite of her energy the work of Bochica became more and more 
successful, she dammed up the outflow of the Funes until its waters filled up the 
whole valley, and only a few of the imhalitants succeeded w exapnug te the 
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highest peaks. Thereupon anger overcame Bochica. He banished Chia from 
the earth, and put her into the heaven as the moon; then with his lightning he 
aplit the enclosing valley wall, so that the waters rushed out in the mighty water- 
fall of Tequendama, aud only the lake of Gustabita remained as a memorial of 
the universal flood. 

‘The details of this legend reflect a high veneration for the powers of nature 
whirh is a characteristic feature in the religion of the Chibchas. Mountain and 
rwk, tree and shrub, but especially water, brooks, and lakes, were considered by 
them as inhabited by divine beings and were objects of particular veneration. This 
veneration showed itself especially in pilgrimages, dances, and the burning of 
incense, and in the bringing of costly presenta. The Chibchas offered these divini- 
t# peculiarly suitable fur decoration and eacrifice, since their district pro- 
vided ther with many precious stones, especially emeralds, and also with gold. 
They had the greatest akill in beating out gold and then tastefully inlaying it with 
jewels, Hence their offerings were especially suitable for the service of the guts, 
aml the habit of making these offerings turned their artistic tendencies into 
particular channels, This custom no doubt contributed not a little to the unueu- 
ally bigh development of the goldsmiths’ art among the Chilchas. The sites of 
their worship, ~- both of the gods and of the dead who were connected with them, 
—caves, Jakes, and similar places, consequently provide a rich hunting-ground, 
And one only too easily attainable, for the costly antiquities of the Chibcha civil- 
isation. From the Spanish conquest to the most recent timex, treasures to a large 
amount have wen gathered from such places, for the most part to he melted down 
and eoined into money. It ix only in more recent times that greater respect has 
Jeymn to be shown to theso remains of a remarkable civilisation. Fortunately a 
sufficient number of the inexhaustible and valuable antiquarian relics of the 
vountry has come down to us to enable us to form a judgment about them. 

The lakes, and especially the lake of Guatabita, were localities much fre- 
quenied for the purpose of making religious offerings. The festival sacrifices 
which the newly clected monarch offered in the lake of Guatabita even in later 
times gave rise to the fairy legend of the Dorado, the golden man, who is said to 
hase been thrown into the Inke of Guatabita. The proceedings were as follows: 
ti all the Chibeha States the accession of a new monarch was celebrated with 
prolonged religious ceremonies, His coronation was preveded by long and strict 
fasting; and at the end of this time of penance, sacrifices and festivals of unusual 
extravaganee took place. But in Guatabita the following ceremony closed the 
festival, The inhabitants of the whole land came together in provession to the 
shores of the lake, and on the day of coronation the priests brought the young 
ruler from his place of penance to the lake, where a vessel awaited his arrival, 
richly Ioaded with the most expensive offerings «f gold and emeralds. The four 
most important caciques, clothed in their richest and most brilliant robes, entered 
the vessel; on the shore of the lake, to the accompaniment of offerings of incense, 
which were continued throughout the whole crowd of people there gathered to- 
gether, the new monarch was clothed in festival robes by the priests, smeared with 
a sticky kind of earth, and then powdered from head to foot with gold dust. 
Gleaming like the sun,— and in most of the Chibcha States the kings were con- 
‘idered as descended from the sun,— he, tov, entered the vessel, took his place 
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among his caciques, and was then rowed out upon the lake. In tho middle of the 
Take the boat was stopped, and now the monarch offered to the gods, who were 
supposed to inhabit the lake, the mch store of offerings, while the people on shore 
celebrated the sacnifice by dancing to the accumpaniment of their atrange musical 
instraments until the monarch reached the land again and then for the first time 
began to take part in a festival continued for many days, 

Though this mode of sacnhce was peculiar to Guatatita, yet the holy sacri. 
ficial spots were constantly visited by beth the rulers and the mubyects of the 
other Chibcha States, There were a large number of sacred lakes which wore 
regarded as pruper places for sacritice, and were connected by hightads carefully 
kept in repair for the convenience of the pilgrama Upon all eatraoidinary ocea- 
sions — famines and epidemics, victorious battles, and at other times also — the 
kings of the different States ordamed festival jnigrimages in which almoat tho 
whole people took part, for such pir umages were not only a duty that they owed 
to the gods, but were at the same time a festival for the people, who were then 
allowed free indulgence in all sensual pleasures, The main objective of all pale 
primages was Guatabita, the spel most highly and widely revered in the whele 
Chibcha district. Probably even now the lake contamsa immense nchey which 
were poured into it in the shape of offerings, Repeated attempts to druan it hase 
twice been partially successful. Search upon the districts around the banks hes 
brought to light guld te the value of thousands of dollars, although it was only the 
ordinary mhabitants who offered their gifts upon the shore. What boundless 
treasures must be hidden in that Jake’ For not only the rulers of Guatalata, but 
each * usaque.” “guecha,” and in fact evetybedy of any secial position whatever, 
was rowed out a short distance upon the lake, and made lis offermg ax nenrly ae 
poonble at the central pumt of the sacred lorahty, When the Spanmrds came 
unto the Chibcha district, Guatalita had lost at4 independence, and formed a part 
of the huggiem of Zippé or Bogeté But that the relygowt centre was situated 
ongnally un Gaatalnta, and net im the new seat of power, us proved by the firk 
that Bogoté iw never mentioned in’ the mythological and legendary traditions, 
while the most extensive and most elaborate cycle of legenda centres round 
Guatabita, 

Side by side with Guatabita, Sogamoso (Sugamuxi) undoubtedly possesned 
some ous importance. The little State which bears this name Jay on the 
eastern boundary of the Chibcha district, where tee diftvult: pawes over the 
eastern Cordilleras make communication possible with the lowland of Llanes, 
‘The development of many religious customs shows that the two States here came 
into contact, and that their communication was net without influence upon the 
Chibchas. The bloodless worship which the Chibchas offered to nature, natural 
objects, and especially water, held the first place in Guatatnta, But then relygion 
wos by no means entirely composed of such harmless conceptions, human ructifie 
formed an integral portion of their sun-worship, They certainly believed that the 
sun had been created by Chiminigagua. But this mexplicable creator seems never 
to have enjoyed divine honours, while the worship of the sun is everywhere to be 
fuund, a8 we saw in the case of the Dorado ceremonies at Guatabita, The especial 
servants of the sun were the priesthood, the “ jeques,” who were well orgamaed and 
united by atrict rules; as in the case of all early peoples, they exercised a wide 
influence upon the country and its inhabitanta. The training which the jequos 
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were obliged to submit to reminds us of the manner in which the medicine-man 
of the North American savages was forced to gain a reputation for holiness; but 
in this case the process was more systematic. ‘Not every man was at Liberty to 
proclaim himself as an intermediary between God and man. The priestly caste 
was already one of the estates of the realm: the position passed from uncle to 
nephew.’ A period of penance and preparation extending over many years had to 
be passed through, and the permiasion of the monarch obtained, Among the 
Chibchas, also, every house had ite own fetiches: these were little shapeless 
human figures, in the case of the rich families made of gold, while those of the 
poor were of clay or wood; they almost always contained an interior receptacle for 
offerings. Besides these there were a lange number of inferior divinities, to which 
no especial priesta were attached, but which special classes of the people wor- 
shipped, —a worship which might become universal on particular occasions. The 
temples with their priests were employed for a very anthropomorphic form of sun- 
worship, and all the celestial bodies were considered as the satellites of the sun. 
Sacrifices of bloud, and particularly human offerings, appear almost exclusively 
in the sun-worship, The mode of sacrifice was peculiar. The chosen victim was 
conveyed to 8 mountaintop upon which the rays of the rising sun smote. Here 
he was killed at the moment when the sun rose above the horizon, and the rock 
was sineared with his warm blood so that the sun could immediately derive nourish- 
ment therefrom, A similar conception lay at the bottom of another peculiarly 
horrible form of sacrifice. In this case the victim was brought to the appointed 
place, bnind to the top of mastlike poles, and slowly done to death with arrows 
and «pears, while the priests caught the blood that streamed down and offered it 
{w the images in the temple. Greater refinement is apparent in another mode of 
human sacrifice, where the idea* that the victim is identified with a divinity is 
prominent, This idea is borrowed from Aztec customs. It is remarkable that 
for this purpose there were chosen only boys who belonged to the races living 
in Llanos, on the east. This circumstance is not only connected with the fact 
that the sun rises in the east, but also points to the castern origin of the primi- 
tive Chibchas. From the later San Juan de los Llanos there was carried un 
a regular trade in small boys, whose navels were cut immediately after their 
birth, as a mark that they were destined for sacrifice to the sun. When'six or 
eight years old they were brought into the towns by merchants, and the ca- 
ciques purchased one or more of these sacred boys in proportion wo their wealth. 
Until fifteon years of age they were honoured almost like divinities. They lived 
in the temples, where the priesta were their servants; they acted as intermediaries 
betweon God and man in the case of suppliants; and if they ever left the temple 
buildings, which did not often happen, they were carried in litters, like kings and 
nobles, in order that their holy feet might not touch profane ground. Thus they 
lived until they became of age. If such a ssorificial youth found an opportunity to 
commit an act of unchastity, he became unfit for sacrifice: he was driven out, and 
sank to the level of an ordinary mortal, but otherwise his earthly career ended 
with o great feast in which the Chibchas gave full rein to their passion for display 
in processions, dances, and musical performances, The sacrificial youth was the 
central point of the festival, and when it was at its height the heart and entrails 


2 This was the uraal line of sucocesion among the Chibches, Sea pout, p. 296. 
9 Bee eaic, pp. 238, 251, 262. 
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were torn from the victim's body amid a deafening uproar from the mob, his head 
was struck off, and bis blood and heart were cared to the feet of the gods as 
rapidly as possible. It was supposed, therefore, that the gods were supported by 
the flesh and bluud of the victim Both the Chibchas and their priest seom 
never to have practwed canmbelsm, the corpse was secretly buned by the 
latter, who gave out that the sun had eaten it. 

One of the duties of the pnests naturally conusted in the regulation of the 
calendar. All that has been said of the complicated chronology af the Chib- 
chas, of their three different and concurrent methods of reckoning the year, 1 a 
hgment of the imagination, and the pretended calendar nigns of the Clute has ate a 
feeble attempt at deceplion. Writing was olsolutel) unknown to the Chits has, 
even the mnemote 35 dem of the Pemyiane — the “quipus” was never uaed by 
them. Their year consuted of twelve lunar months, which were divided santo 
smaller divisions according to the phases of the moon It is also entirely false 
that they devoted ten days to rehgous contemplation and retirement, ten to wark, 
and ten to pleasure A year uf 360 days would soon naturally have In them 
anto obvious cuntradiehon with the seasons, and as, for relygans reasons, he 
pests carefully watched the sun, they were probably able to make the year co 
mide with the sun, though perhaps by arbitrary methada ‘The pallars found 
among people whose architecture has advanced very httle have hequanthy bon 
considered as dala or gnomons It 1s certamly remarkable that in the Chibeha 
district, where stone architecture was entirely unknown up to the dane of the con 
quest, numbers of stone pillais have been found, well set up and rounded, which 
apparently fulblied no particular purpose, they he there nsf they lint been case 
ally left on the read = These may be consudered a* aunties, but the cate Inch 
of information as to their uve, and the fact that there are ne traces of thom 
im places well known to have been thickly populated, make the theuty very 
doubtful 

The oldest histern al traditions of the Chibchas are connected with Segainosa 
A hing, Nompanem, 15 said here to have immediately succecded Baclica, and te 
have reduced the teaching of that her to legal form But the purity Ne old 
teaching Wad lost among his successam — Fdacansas, related by (he gu nds tu have 
been the most famous ruler of Sugameso, 1 saul to have kept has subjects in check 
far more by treachery and dec est than by virtue and salour In later times we only 
hear of quarrels for the dommion of Ira é among the different caciques who were 
subject to the hingdom, and at the time of the conquest the political importance 
of Sogamoso was entirely overshadowed by Zaque and Zippé 

Side by side with Guatalita and Sugamose, which may be considered as an 
older group of States, owing to the connection of their historical traditions wath 
their religrous ideas, the hingdoms of Zaque of Tunya, and the kingdom of Zipp 
or Bogoté, furm @ more recent group of States, founded on a purely political bases 
Tradition ntunates that they onginated in a revolt against the ancient kingsloms 
The fret ruler of Tunya or Hunsa 1s said t have heen set up there by a hing of 
Sogamoeso, according to sume authonties the capital, Nunsa, was no cafled from 
bus name Hunsahua, while others assign Raminqui as the ancient readence of the 
rulers of Tuna. At any rate these rulers, by means of their prowess in war, 
obtained in a short period not only considerable prestige, but also entire independ- 
ence. When the kingdom began to extend sts boundaries in all directions, sts 
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ruler was no longer satisfied with the title “ Usaque,” which he had hitherto borne, 
& title which belonged to most of the independent and tributary caciques; he 
therefore assumed the title of “Zaque,” by which the rulers of Hunsa are better 
known than by their proper names, Of the successors of Hunsahua but little is 
told us, and that little is chiefly legendary. For instance, Tomagata is said to have 
been « kind of human monster with four ears and a long rat’s tail, who by means of 
his piety acquired all kinds of magical powers which he did not employ for the 
benefit of his subjects. Another ruler, whose government lasted until the arrival of 
the Mpaniards in South America, though not in the Chibcha district, has been 
equally shrouded in legend. He is said to have sprung directly from the sun, the 
rays of which made a daughter of the cacique of Guacheté pregnant. Asa child 
of the sun he enjoyed great reputation for many years before he gnined any tempor] 
power. But when the ruling zaque made himse)f hated by his peuple for his 
tyranny, Garanchacha placed hisnself at the head of the revolt and easily gained a 
victory which at once gave him the position of a zaque. A change of residence 
from Mamiriqui to Tunja (Hunsa) has been ascribed tw him, and the isolated stone 
pillars that we have spoken of above! have been connected with his rule. He is 
said do have proposed to build a magnificent temple to his father, the sun-gud, in 
the neighbourhood of Hunsa, and for this reason he had those pillars brought from 
a distance; they were transported only by night, that the people might believe that 
the yea themselves created the material for their temples. But before the work 
was ended news came to the king of the arrival of the Spanianls on the fower 
Magdalena River and for this reason the temple building was suspended. To 
estimate the value of this tradition it is important to observe that a zague named 
(arunchacha can find no place in the dynasty of the kings of Tunja, at any rate as 
their names have been transmitted to us in the histories of the battles with the 
Zapata, 

The only kingdom in the Chibcha districts upon the history and civilisation of 
which we have any detailed information is that of Boguti. ‘Its kings played a 
part similar to that of the Aztecs in Mexico and the Incas in Peru, and, like them, 
mr altracted the attention of the conquerors that other races and States were wholly 
disregarded. Jt is true that even in thia case the traditions do not go back very 
far; and if we consider the entire lack of any aids to the memory we cannot be 
surprised ab the fact, Originally the ruler of Hogol4é (Bacaté) was merely a 
vassal (usaque) of the king of Guatabite, He was, however, obliged tw protect 
the southwest boundaries of his kingdom from the constant incursions uf the 
gavage cannibal Muzos and Panches. The military power develuped in these 
efforts soon gave him a considerable preponderance over the other usaques; he 
became, as it were, the generalissimo of the combined forces af Guatabita, 

To protect their boundaries the Chibcha rulers in early times formed a special 
vegiment of warriors, the guechas. This force was recruited frem the whole 
dominion, underwent special training under the king’s personal observation, and 
was then stationed on the borders, As the usaques (caciques) were taken exclu- 
sively from the warrior caste, the read to high position lay open to every man who 
could distinguish himself by especial bravery, although, as a rule, the usaque nobil- 
ity stood aloof from the lower orders. A kind of military organisation existed in 
times of peace ; the usaques upon the borders were the commanders of the portiuns 


T Ante, p 208. 
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of the warnor class there stationed and brought up ther contingents if war broke 
out in another pert of the dutnict, husever distant from the boundary entmstel to 
themselsee, For this ubject the separate usaques carried dhflerent standints by 
which they oould be revognised both im battle and an camp. The guechias alsa 
had a particular dress assigned to them. Like all members of the ¢lntcha mes, 
they never wore their head bare They wore a headdress not unlike a cap the 
hair bemg close cropped, and i was a special prisilage of then mink te pacar 
their ear, their nostrils, aml ther pa For each enemys that a gucha killed in 
battle he was allowed to fasten a golden ormament in his under hp, a decoration 
which considerably uncreased hi ferocious apprarace The gucchas wore ated 
wath long spear, axes, slings, and throw ing-sticks from which they could: shrug 
short, sharply pomted arrows A declaration of wat, which was gonendly accom 
yaned with particular forrmahties, was preceded ty weeks of relysieus coremonics, 
then the usaques and the guechas put on ther most brillant appadl, which con 
ested of waving feather garments, gold and precious stones und they marched oat 
followed by an endless company of women, Who canvercd previstone and lange 
quantities of the intowcating chuha for ther us Te wien pecuhn custan te 
earty with them inte battle the mumimes of famous warner. these wore be ine 
into the thickest part of the fght upon a ncbhy coved hia sao bye 
chosen band of poked warts Asin the cae of than sactitices and processt an 
singing, Shouting, and the unpleasing din of their instruments plived an up rtant 
pertain war | The sactory was celcbrated with weeks of testy ds and dances and 
nich thank-afferings to the gods, but a defeat, too, wav the occasion tor expt ny 
offerings to appease the divinities whos anger had prosumably boon areiscd 

From the band of usamques to when the protection of the southern boundary 
was entrusted arose, some two coutanes before the Spanish areal, the oiler of 
Maquetd, whoo distinguished with the Gtle of Zyppa and Bogota after his hinge 
dom had become the most important in the Cibola dintnet Hes sud te bnve 
won hus independence from runtabita by availing himself of a festival at the 
saired lake te make an attach he may have beco sovited te the festival from 
motives not wholly disinterested, at any rate a cnablad him te wan an easy 
victory over his master He next proceeded to cxtend the bot mednf his hing 
dom at the cvpome of the hostile iiees on the south and west and his mya 
successes Soon gave him the preponderance over the ather mombeneoet the ma 
Partly by force of arms, partly by the soluntary help of such yrovinces ay won 
not satished with their own rulers, the Zpp& kingdom aneavased ao pap ully that at 
was aoun able to consider itself as uniting the whole Chily ba sace under sts wway 

The usual Inne uf succession among the Chili has, as among y Arete an 
peoples, was from uncle te nephew on the sisters ale [twas net, however, the 
royal race uf Bogoté, but the race of usaques of Chua who appomted the Arpad as 
appears frum the following legend The brether of a cacique of Chia had 
entered upon a hazsoa with one of the cacique’s wives, and when dus was dis 
unered and he was threatened with death on the sarrifictnl mast, be fli to the 
court of the Zippé Here he made himself so invaluable by bis tusbtary capacity 
that he was appointed to the succeswon in default of any legal hen = When his 
brother attamed this high position, the ruler of Chin began to fear for hie peraonal 
safety. Thanks to the intervention of the mother and the nister of the two princes, 
ae compact was made according to which the son of this sister should succeed the 
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cacique of Chia, and should also suoceed the Zippé in the event of his death; and 
thin mode of inheritance is said to have endured for all future time. At the bottom 
of this peculiar custom, which is vertainly also found among the Kakchikel, but 
with « different origi, lies the desire to give greater security toa kingdom com- 
posed of many little districts of doubtful fidelity. This could be done by appoint- 
ing a mighty vassal, and especially « near relation, as the future successor, and by 
providing him with the means of seizing the power at the critical moment, Every- 
one who was destined to govern a district, small or large, had to pass through a 
long period of probation. The test of continence thereby involved had much in 
commen with the probation of the priests; and the priests, too, superintended the 
ordeal. At the close of it the ornaments for the ears and nose were put upon the 
young warrior in token of his high position, and his accession then took place 
acommpanied by the most lisentivus festivities, The power which a cacique exer- 
ceived when once he was recognised was practically unlimited, Fach usacque pos- 
sessed in his own province powers similar to those of his muster in his central 
dominion. To him the usaques owed unconditional obedience, but they had a 
‘power of appeal from their master, whereas the ordinary subject had none. The 
position passed from uncle to nephew, and though each succeeding ruler had to be 
confirmed in bis position by the monarch, yet the latter could only nominate a 
prince of his own to the throne when a family of caciques became extinct or in 
case of treachery and rebellion. 

The gifts and the tribute paid to the governor did not press heavily upon the 
people, and consisted chiefly of guld and woven cloth. Arrears, however, were 
rigorougly exacted. In the kingdom of Zayue emeralds formed a costly portion 
of the tribute, The rich mines of Muzo, which were then in the power of hostile 
savages, were but little worked. These precious stones formed an important 
medium of exchange, commerce being carried on side by side with conflict, not 
only among the several Chibcha States, but also far beyond their boundaries. 
Almost every third day was a market day, and in particular places in the Chilwha 
district fnira were held at special times, to which merchanta came in with their 
special wares from the most remote districts. Long measure and dry measure are 
anid to have been in use; the medium of exchange consisted of a cuinage made of 
fine beaten gold; and interest was paid upon trade debts from the day on which 
they were contracted. Although in this manner the most beautiful and costly 
precious stones came into the hands of the Chibchas, yet they themselves under- 
took mining operations in search of them. In Somondoco traces have been found 
showing that they knew how te lay bare those veins in the rock which contained 
the emeralds, and to pick out the veins with sharp instruments until they yielded 
the precious stones, 

Tvuring the last half-century before the conquest, all the splendours of Chibcha 
art were concentrated at the courts of the Zaque in Tunja, and Zipps in Bogoté. 
It is true that the palaces of these rulers were constructed of only wood and straw, 
but the splendid proportiuns of their design impressed even the Spaniards, A 
double wall of palisades surrounded the palace quarters, which were of considerable 
extent, and, being covered with a roof of waterproof tapestry, formed a dry prom- 
«nade. The outer stockade was interrupted at intervals with masts’ It was 
further decorated with little pieces of guld plate: these moved with every breath 
* CL. the description of the sncrificial custom, ante, p 991 ef ag. 
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of wind, ghstened in the sunhght, and made a metallic noise as they clashed 
together The interior of the court was hept scrupulously clean, and contamed a 
large number of rooms wherein the ruler and his court resided amt where his 
treasures were hep. The bunkdings in wluch the ruler reverved lis subjects were 
naturally fitted up at the greatest eapense As in the case of the temples, ao also 
in the palaces of the Zippé, the foundations of the mam pillars were laid upon the 
corpses of victims who were appatenth, buried alye and crushed to death when 
the pillar was rawed, the offering of ther bloal to the pods was supposed to 
preserve the house from all fortune The walls were constructed of wool, and the 
roofs of straw, but of these matenale nothing was vinble from within, ‘The thor 
was thichly covered with clean mats, the walls and tof were hang wath difterent- 
coloured tapestry decorated with golden ornaments and richly adorned with 
precious stones The ruler sat upon a Cone of wood which was ricldy overlaid, 
with gold, surrounded by the Inghest puests and dygmitarws No abject dare 
approach him without bringing some gift, and then he was allowed to enter only 
with his head bowed and his eyes haed on the flo He was obliged either to 
marotain this posture or to turn away fier the hing as as he remained in hos 
presence, no one was considered sufhciently honourable te look him in the face, 
as to be placed face to face with the monarch was equivalent to a sentence of 
death The ruler's feet were never allowed to touch the float, af the necesaties 
of religion or war obliged him to leave hiv palace, he changed hie throne for an 
open hitter, decorated no less uichly with gold and precious stones, which was 
cared on the shouklers of four men A numerous escort imvanably accompanied 
the monarch At the head of the procession were servants who wept the aticets 
before him and lad dewn carpets, then followed a bond of moscank and a 
numerous body -guard composed of phests and dygmtings ‘The common people, 
for whom each exit of the ruler was a festival, brought up the reat 

In the immerhate neigbbouthomd of the pilace though not within ite limts, 
were the dwellings of the hing’s wises, of these the last Zipp as said to have had 
as many as two hundred Only one among these ranked aa Tegal wife, and her 
povileges were by ne means insignibcant, among others whe is dad to have had 
the night of enforcing a presenbed pened of continence upon her husband at ber 
death It 15 related of the wives of the usages each of whom i sntd to have 
had a considerable number, that they were allowed to punish mincotmluct in ther 
husbands with stripes, as they ware not sulyect to the laws which governed the 
common peuple Adultery among the women was visita with stern janushinent 
upon both them and ther paramours pen mete suspicion, upon an incautious 
word, the outraged) husband might hill his wife That the pomtion of the ruler, 
as well as of individual caciques, was unherited by nephews and net by sons, only 
the personal property of the dead man coming to the wife and Children, has abtendy 
been noticed! Among the (Iibchas, on the death of the king and the more im- 
portant digmtanes, certain women and servants alse followed them into the other 
world, The corpse was quickly embalmed and forced unite a sitting posture, whole 
the funeral ceremomes went on for days with waging and drinking, then the 
ymests tovk the corpse by stealth to a secret place and burned it ana deep grase,— 
first the mummy, with its costly rausent and saluable offerings of gokl and precious 
stones, and then, upon a thin covermig of earth, were laul the women who were to 
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accompany the dead man. These women were made almost unconscious by means 
of stupefying drugs, and upon them more earth was laid and then a number of 
slavea. The earth was often piled into 8 mound above the whole. After the 
burial the funeral lamentations lasted some days longer, being also renewed upon 
the anniversary; but the general interest wae quickly concentrated on the new 
tuler, who had meanwhile been undergoing the urdeal previously mentioned” 

In the year 1470 Seguanmachica sat upon the throne of Bogoté. As the rules 
of the succession ordained, he had governed the district of Chia until his prede- 
cessor's death. Even at that time the kingdom of Zippé had attained important 
dimensions. Saguanmachica, however, contributed not a little by his conquests to 
gain for it that leading position among the (hibchas which it retained until the 
arrival of the Spaniards, His predevessors had already turned their arms against 
the foreign States around them, and had alsy subdued many of the kindred Chibeha 
peoples. Saguanmachica attacked the caciques of Fusagasuga un the farther side 
of the Pasca River and easily won a brilliant victory. But it led to important 
consequences; the king of (iuatabita felt himself insecure and opened hostilities 
himself to anticipate a Zippé attack. Sayuanmachica energetically repulsed him 
and penetrated into the land of Guatabita; but his victorious career was checked 
by the moat powerful Chibcha king, the Zaque Michua, of Hunsa, who came to 
the help of Guatabita and threatened the boundaries of Bogeté. But neither of 
these warriors seems t have been wholly prepared for a decisive battle. Allairs 
relapsed to their former position, and the robber inrvads of the neighbouring savage 
tribes gave the Zippé king xo much to do that he was obliged to put off his cam- 
paign of revenge against the zaque from year to year. As soon as Saguanmachica 
had re-established peaco upon his borders, he again overran the land of Guatabita 
and menaced the Hunsa boundaries from that point. But before he reached their 
country Michug marched against him with a powerful army, and both leaders 
perished in the furious battle which ensued. Success finally rested with the 
Rogotd, but, panic-atricken at the death of their king, they relinquished the fruits 
of vietory and returned 1} . 

The successor ta the Zippd throne was Nemequene, the most important ruler 
that the land ever possessed. He, tw, had previously been cavique of Chia, and 
his nephew, Tisquesusa, succeeded him in that position, The Fusayasugus, who 
had recently been subdued, considered this a favourable opportunity lu regain their 
independence ; at the same time tie Zipaquira, the Nemza, and those hereditary 
enemies, the savage Panches, made an inrvad into the country, Hut Nemequene 
showed himself equal to every danger; with one army he repulsed in person the 
external enemy while Tisyuesusa subdued the rebels with another, After that he 
took up Saguanmachica’s plans for conquest. Guatabita fell into his hands rather 
hy treachery than by force. The people of Guatabita were the cleverest goldsmiths 
in the Chibcha district; they displayed the highest shall in covering atone figures 
with finely beaten guld, on which these artistic little engravings peculiar to the 
Chibcha art were produced, representing men and beasts individually and in 
groups? Consequently every king, every usaque, every cacique, was anxivus to 
have one or more of the Wuatabita goldsmiths. But the munarch desired to tun 
the artistic skill of his subjecta to his own advantage, and demanded that twu 











2 ante, p. 290, © See Fign. 2 and 3, Plate oppasite p. 302. 
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warriors should enter his service in retum for every goldsmith that he sent abrvad. 
This fact gave the Zippd his opening. He and his caciquea suddenly expressed a 
desire for numervus goldemiths ; and the best warriors of Hegold went to the court 
of Guatabita in their place. There they net only formed a combination among 
themselves, but by means of persuasion and presents succeeded in winning over 
numerous allies among the other fureignera Hy these means the Zippé gut the 
border fortress of Guasea into his power, and when be one day suddenly appeared 
before the capital of Guatabita there was no one to oppose him. Tho king aml his 
escort were killed in the palace, and his territory was incorporated with the king- 
dum of Bogoté and placed under the government of a brother of Nemequore. 

The nest object of Nemequene’s attachs was the ruler of Ubaque, Tt was only 
afver severnl months of fierce warfare that he made his submission to che Zippd 
and gave him his two daughters to wife: but the conclusion of peace brought a 
considerable accession of territory to the Zippdé kinyglom, although he left the ruler 
of Ubaque in possession of his dominions asa vassal prince. While Nemequene 
was thus rounding off the boundaties of his kingdom by these hile conquests, 0 
grave danger was threatening its internal peace. The brother of the monnteh, whe 
had been made governor of Guatabita, succeeded, partly by treachery and peudy ln 
force, in getting powession of Che fortress where the prince of Uhiaque kept le 
tich treasures, But before the robber could carry off his booty be was strrounded 
Dy the troops of the Ulaque, reduced to starvation, and finally killed un an attempt 
to break through the Hines of the besiegers, after Uhrawing the treasures tite a 
neighbouring Jake. Though his attack was entizely justihed, the Ubuque was 
afraid of the anger of the Zippd. whose brother, the governor, had heen killed, 
The rich presents which he sent to Nemequene were net secenved until he had 
appeared at court te phad his cause a persen. Hut when he related to tbe 
monarch full and trathfal account ef the areamstanees, Nemequene recognised 
the injustice that Ins brother had cotamitted and Cook ne netion agunst the 
Vba 
















wequene’s Love of justice Way equal te his reputation as a wintior, all the 
Jaws that we finwe in the Chibeha district at th of the Spanish con 
quest were ascribed to him. The er of Ube Hates was certnuly 
limited, and the punishments sssygeed sever, Death in different forme 
wa» the punishinent for mutdet, desertion, rope, invest, and sodomy; a cowanl 
was clathed in woman's garinents and give fa do, eo apparel 
and the omaments of high sank were forludden te the people; only the 
usaques were allowed to bore (hein cars and noses for the wearmg of ornaments, 
To be carried in a litter was the exclusive prnilege of the hing nnd of those te 
whom he might grant permi: Among the reyutat of the civil law which 
testify ty greater progiess in oof justice we have the following: the 
property of a mon who ced withoot hens came to the monarch; if a wi 1 
in childbed, and the child als», the hu was obliged be recompense 
family, though no such recompense wos pecenstry if the child lived, he being 
then responsible only for its maintenanee. 

Thraghuut his rule Nemequene had never forgotten to prepare for a decisive 
battle with the Zaque. Quemuenchatocha, a boy aged eighteen years, had stuc- 
ceeded Michua in Tunja, and no doubt it was owing to his youth that war was 
not begun on his side first. But Nemequens could ma resign the traditional 
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claims of his predecessors to supremacy. He therefore, with a powerful army, 
began the subjugation of the vassals of the Zaque. After his first successes 
he sent 8 message to the Zaque advising him to recognise his supremacy if he 
did not wish to risk being driven from his kingdom. But the Zaque was not a 
ian to be easily frightened. He knew that he might reckon upon the support 
of ail those who, like himself, were threatened with the encroachments of the 
Zippé; a powerful army soon came to him from the Iracé of Sogamoso. The 
patile was hotly disputed and for long time remained indecisive; both monarchs 
were visible far and wide as they were borne in their gleaming litters above the 
heads of the multitude, hurrying smong the bands of warriors and exciting them 
to the highest displays of courage. Then the Zippé advanced too far to the front 
and received an enemy's arrow in the breast. In vain did he exhort his men 
tw stand fast: the news spread rapidly through their ranks, and the troupe of the 
Yaque attacked with redoubled vigour and won a complete victory. The army 
was obliged to relam to Hogoté after abandoning all its previous conquests, the 
Zaque making only o show of pursuit. 

Nemequene retumed to his capital still alive, but five days afterward he 
succumbed to his wound. His successor, Tisqnesnsa, who had already won a 
high reputation ox governor of Chia, immediately upon his accession resumed 
the war with the Zaque. His first campaign brought about the subjection of 
a number of usaques who had hitherto been the vassals of the king of Tunja. 
He was already preparing for a decixive conflict with his adversary when news 
came to him that an invasion had been made into the Chibcha district by a 
powerful foreign enemy, in the expedition of Queseda and his comrades, Here, 
as everywhere, the Spanianls won a brilliant victory at the first onset, and this 
they chiefly owed to the fear which their horses inspired in the natives. Tisque- 
musa fled into the woods; but his retreat wos betrayed and he was crushed. 
His suvcessor submilted to the foreign enemy. The Zaque awaited the Spaniards 
in haughty neutrality without offering resistance; for that reason he was not 
deprived of the throne, but died a natural death soon afterward. Many of the 
amailer rulers continued an obstinate resistance ; but after the main kingdom 
had been subjugated to the foreign dominion, their efforts were useless, and only 
provoked that ferocity which so often stained the Spanish conquests in cases 
where the natives did not offer a ready submission, Upon the death of Tisque- 
suse the loosely onganined kingdom of the Chibchas collapsed, The people never 
again were strong enough to attempt the recovery of their independence. In a 
few years the Spaniards obliterated the last traces of the native civilisation, with 
its peculiar characteristics, ax much by their oppression vf the natives as by the 
material improvements which they brought into the empire ; their introduction of 
fresh blood rapidly moditied the Chibeha race, 








(8) San Agustin.— On the south of the Chibcha district, and only a few 
miles distant from it, un a little plateau on the right bank of the upper Magda- 
Jena River, are to be found remains of an ancient American civilisation present- 
ing peculiar characteristits The ruins are now named San Agustin, after a 
miserable village which was founded in the previous century by the natives who 
felled the quina-wood ; but what its ancient name was, and who the people were 
who left such remarkable memorials behind them, are still wholly uncertain. The 
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Chibcha civilisation never extended so far, but with no other of the races with 
which the Spaniards came in contact can these antiquities be connected. AC the 
time of the Spanish conquest, and also acconling to Chibcha traditions, though 
these do not go beck very far, this district was inhabited by che wild hordes of 
the Paeces, 8 race of cannibals and restless hunters, upon the lowest planes of 
civilisation, and accounted the must dungerous neighbours of the Chibchas, The 
memorials of the San Agustin eilisation must therefore even then have been 
in ruins and have remained abandoned in the depths of the primeval forest, aa 
they continued for another three centuries, until certam wood-cutiens penetrated 
into this jungle in their search for quina-trees, and, in order to prow the truth 
of their marvellous accounts of numerous temples ef buman figures, brought forth 
from the darkness of the forest the monuments whieh toxlay adorm the imarket- 
place of San Agustin, 

Upon the wooded hills at the upper course of the stream whieh flows 
through San Agustin and taker its name from the town, the wood-outlers found 
a number of litle temples the construction of which ve without parallel pon 
American soil The people who erveted then were making thet tit attempts 
at architecture. They were unable to werk or to bud inte walls the ste 
which the mountain stwams brought down to the tblecland whieh they ne 
habited ; they therefore sunk their temples half in the ground Great block» 
of stune were set up side by side in dhe manner ef dolmens, forming a four- 
cornered room sinall enough to be refed in by a huge slab, Ove might he 
tempted to consider Chese cell-like constructions as burial-places, But nothiyg 
has wen found to justify this theory: on the contrary the general charter of 
their position shows undonbted]s dat they were snten for temples, It alse 
appears that they were never chused in upon every side; but the monuments 
clearly shew seulptured jallars which formed the entrance, upon the Duck of 
whieh a large picture of a god was oceamonally dhawa, At the present time 
searcely a temple remains in a sutheis state of preservation to ennble ws le 
get an accurate plan of it, but from the deseryptions and drawings of the fist 
discoverer we are forced to conelude that the nut Ss enrsed stones whielt 
are now Lying about in the woods, and some of which have been brought dawn 
to San Agustin, were at one time united inte a single atea of lomples conmsting 
of little consecrated chambers; and the considerable number of these mona 
ments points Wa rich population. 

The memorials of San Agustin fall into three clawes: supports or yniluns, 
which formed the temple entrance ; altar-stones seulptured wath pictures of the 
gods in human form; and monuments of various hinds te which no particular 
place in the temples can be assigned. 

The temple pillars display the art of this unkuown people at ils highest de. 
velopment. Though their arhitectural capabilities were extremely limited, ye 
their plastic art had attained such o pitch of perfection ax to imply a long 
previous period of development. In their representations of the gods, symbolical 
tendencies confined the makera to archi ypes; on the other hand the pillars 
show a realism and s characterisation which tempt us to nuppese that they were 
portraits of realities. But in this case the artists laid stress only upon the face 
and its expression; the rest of the body ia never drawn with freedom, but for the 
most part is carved in relief upon the supports, the pillars, or the stunes, and the 
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Ggures are usually disproportioned. The clothed legs and the bare feet are often 
much reduced in size and occasionally disappear in the foundations Their 
pictures of the human frame displsy a Teculier kind of clothing, now reminding 
tus of flowing robes and now merely showing a waist-cloth. But the torso is nearly 
always conceived as clothed with a sleeved garment terminating in a band at 
the wrist. As in the case of nearly all South American civilisations, the sculp- 
tures of San Agustio never display the head bare: from the square helmet to the 
varefully wound turban we have before us almost all the head-coverings which 
appear in the gold-work of the Chibchas and the clay figures of the Peruvians. 

The realistic character of these heads enables us to form some general con- 
clusions upon the features of this unknown nation. The noses are strongly 
proportioned with broad cartilages, the cheek-bones are prominent, the lips re- 
markably protruding aud giving an impression of sensuality where this is not 
the result of the artistic mode of representing the mouth, The eyes for the 
most part are large, with strongly accentuated pupils, of almond shape, covered 
hy eyebrows often well marked. The most carefully carved pillars which formed 
corresponding pairs display above the head-dreas the symbolic picture of an 
animal Ue head of which is broad and rather flat, the body thick, and the tail 
Jeng and annulated. The representation has apparent resemblances to the chame- 
Jeon ot to a stumpy lizard; but as it displays many correspondences with memorials 
of a third race which have occasionally been considered as apes, but are more 
properly identified with the puma or American lion, this is probably the correct 
interpretation here. Lastly thesc “protectors of divinity” grasped weighty clubs 
in their hands; and when the figures of the gods are armed, they, too, carry only 
clubs and staves. 

The figures of the gods are far less realistic; the living element in them is 
constantly overpowered hy ornamental tendencies proceeding from symbolism, 
Only occasionally are nove and eyes depicted with any reality, and the contour of 
the face ia constantly indicated merely by three small right angles ; of this there 
ore many examples in Chibcha gold-work. The most important feature of the 
gots is the mouth ; this, too, is often drawn at right angles, but almost invariably 
displays a double row of powerful teeth from which the four eye-teeth in the 
upper and lower jaws protrude. This peculiar arrangement of teeth depicted in 
almost all their representations is an important indication for the solution of the 
riddle as to the origin of the monuments: it appears again in a large number 
of clay vessels with fuses on them, of Peruvian origin, which have been found in 
the valleys on the coaxt-line from Chimu to Santa, If we retrace the conceptions 
upon which this facial representation was founded, a clay figure from Tishuanaco 
Teads us to the conclusion that the jaws of the puma were thus depicted. Thus 
we are here concerned with a divinity to whom the qualities of this bloodthirsty 
beast of prey were attributed. An excellent support for this theory is seen in the 
fact that occasionally even the images of San Agustin hold tiny figures of human 
victims in their hands, which for that reason must be children who had not yet. 
been destined to sacrifice, 

These results are also important for the identification of the monuments of 
the third race. Here the animal in one instance appears with its Jong an- 
nulated tail above a human victim of such small proportions that it holds it 
in its forearms. In this figure investigators bave seen an ape in the act of copala- 
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tion; and, as at least two undoubtedty phallic representations have been fourt in 
a district of tus unknown peuple, an attempt has been made te connect them 
with the ywers of procreation, But m this case, ton, we have to deal with tho 
god incarnate m a sacred animal, the puma, shich uw devouring tho wietim that 
is brought to him. Among similar repreeentations there exits a fish in the hand 
of a divine figure, and sumilarly a snake, and in anuther instance the anake in 
being devoured by a very reabatic owl The number of sculptured stones aroun 
the runs of San Agustin is considerable. but in other dirvetions aymular stones 
are found in isulation between the Magdalena River and Popayan, and also m the 
neighbourhood of thes town. Fn Quito we have no insances of atone sculptures uf 
this chameter, but all the traditions concermng the wiahip of the bloadthiraty 
god Supay and his temples vorrespond so well with the ruins uf San Agnatin that 
earlier relations between these peoples can very well be mesumed. The coms 
dences exten! still farther southwad. In the anddle of Peru the Maranon and 
the Santa flew fora time northward im two parallel vallevs, and hually take op 
pemite directions, the one eaxtwant and the other westward, unl they pas through 
the Cordilleras, here we shall also meet with a civilisation the monuments of 
which #0 constantly remiudl ws of San Agustin as to lead us te the wien that 
am ancient times there was one single people of a uniform ensbeation which imbats 
ated the high valleys from ten degrees south latitude as far as several degrees north 
of the equator, and Chat at 1s the scattered remains of these that can be observed in 
the inhabytants of the Santa valley of Quito and of the upper Magdalena. 
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An intersecting system of mountains, where (he Magdalena and (he Cauca take 
their rise, as all that separates San Agustin fiom the moxt northerly previnew 
which belonged to the Inea kingdom at the Gime of the Spuush conquest “This 
lange stretches unsnterruptedly over thirty deters of latitude, renching almost 
everywhere from the coast of the Pacite Qeean to the eastern slope of the Comdhil 
Jers, whence numetons streams tush down unto the great plains of South Ameren 
Here the Spamands found for the second tume a nch and welleorganmed cviuaGen 
in their newly duscovered work, 

The mest mistaken nieas have prevailed until recently concerning the Inea 
kingdom of Tahuantinsyyy, and, asin Central Ameticn, marly themgh the fault 
of the native chroniclers. In Mexico we saw that Don Fernando de Atha Ixthi- 
xochitl introduced an unhnstoric facter into the ancient history of the country in 
his account of the Tolteca ,? Giareilan de la Vega has done the same for tl mith 
American provinces, hy which we mean the different groups of States which were 
incorporated in the great Inca kingdom at the end of the fifteenth century, this 
historian 1a generally known as “el Inca,” in order to distinguish hata from other 
authors of the same name, ans in reference to his deavent from the ruyal hause of 
Cuzco. During the sixteenth century he wrote a history of Peru in which such 
unbounded and unreasonable confidence has been placed, owing te the author's eon- 
nection with the natives, that the accuunta of other chroniclers of greater umpar- 
tiality have, until recently, been entirely neglected. The work of Garcilaso w 
nothing more than an enthusiastic panegynic of the duminion of the ancient native 


1 See post, p 33). 9 Geo ante, pp. 223, 224. 
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rulers, st displays all their exploits in the clearest light, but sometimes fails to 
ee, or entirely neglects, the shady side of their history. In particular the 
struggles which must have endured dunng thousands of years of previous de- 
velopment are dismissed as being the work of the Incas, although their dommon 
was only a few centuries old, and although their State was certainly the youngest 
among the different civilisations of Suuth America. 

The extensive district which was afterward subject to the Inca rule contained 
numerous centres of civilisation from the earlest times, It 1s as difhcult here as 
an the case of the northern civilwation to decide whether the amount of culture 
which they all possessed, and which shows their connection with a particular civ1- 
lisation, enables us to conclude the exact amount of culture that had been attained 
by the inhabitants before their disruption into separate races and peoples In the 
histury of human development the same phenomena continually occur under dif- 
ferent circumstances , and care inust be exercised in deciding whether comcidences 
and connections belong to a previous relationshnp o: are rather results of earher 
collateral influences If such an eatly relaionsdnp earsted at all, it must at any 
tate be referred to times earlier than the foundation of the kingdom of Peru, which 
is saad to have taken pluce at the beginmng of the Chistian erm = This traduon, 
at least, 19 duo to the influence uf that desire bo zemathable among the Meaican 
chromcers to make the nstory of thar own country synchiomse with the history 
of the Old World The different civilisations within the Inca kingdom were situated 
an diatrictt inhabited by at least three races which can be clearly distinguished 
on Linguistic grounds Geographical causes gave such a pecubar character to the 
development of each of these that the posibility of then common ongin 18 coun- 
terbalanced by the difference m ther monuments Perhaps closer relations existed 
betr een special groups of theve mations ~The kingdoms of Quito, of Chanchan ant 
the more gouthern provinces on the coast, seem to have ben in closer connection 
with one another than with the Peruvians of the highland, the Quechua and 
Aymaé It can hardly be doubted that these latter were the orgmnatots of that 
eavilisation which the Incas later made the cummon yroperty of all them subjects 

In recent times the Aymaré tan the mish of having @ part ascribed to them 
in South America sinular to that winch was attnbuted to the Toltecs in Central 
Amenca’ Karly settlements on the most northem boundaly of this cavilised 
distinct have been axtibed to them, and to the mfluence of the migrations has 
been attributed all tances of unusual culture which have been dicovered from 
Colombia a» far south as Cinh and bevond the eastern Cordilleras into the Anzen- 
tine district of Catamarca On the other hand we may conader it as proved that 
the Ay maré were the authors of the remains of o particular cvilatien, and one 
by no means despicable, existing upon the southeast of Fulmantinsusu around the 
lake of Titweaca We may also axtibe to the intiuence of th» anvent avibsatiun 
the exstence of the fine, artistxall) wrought pottery that has been brought to 
Tight upon the border of Gran Chace, now almost maccesuble to the white man, 
wn a dustmet that has been mhabsted only by nomad Indsans within human 
memory, Thw pottery displays ornamentation not only im colours, but also in 
modelling, of a kind that has been met with but rarely without the boundanes 
of the ancient envilised peoples But the peculanties of the Aymaré civilisation 
are so distinct end so entirely cunserjuent upon the geographical conditions of their 


4 Gee ante, p. 265. 
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early home that they do not jastify ua in attributing the origin of all civilwation 
exclusively tu this people. That of the Aymand must rather be considered with the 
civilisation of the Quitu and of the Yungn as merely one of the facturs which go 
tw make up the general picture of South Amenvan civilisation. 

Anwng those States which were incurporated with the Inca kinglom at the time 
of the Spanish conquest, but which could point to a long pened of independent 
development, the most northerly was Quito, [te inhatulanta were called Cam, 
They did not, however, consider their origin to have been us this district, but sup: 
posed themselves to have invaded between the ninth and tenth centunes of our era 
the territory which they possessed about the siateenth century. Myre they 
founded a new Ntate, They were by no means certau of their orginal home, 
Migrating from a southerly district, they are said to have followed the coast to the 
Pacific Ocean; they then enteral the province of Manta, semewhat mland, but 
continued their migrations along the coast-land, which offered bet few attmetione 
for settlement, Finally the Esmeralda River enabled them to gan the richer amt 
healthier valleys uf the mountains. The population in these wan dete but un 
civilised, and could offer no lasting resistance the more lughly developed nil 
tary skill of the Cara, and about the year 1000 a king named Qata tums 
established their rule. He created the organisation of Uhe country, one of thane 
close oligarchical monarchies which are found almost everywhere among the early 
races of America, He intratuced the worship of the sun and moon among all the 
yeoples which he subjugated, and was the founder of a dynasty which ruled fur 
several centuries over the Quito kingdom, His suceessora at hire proceeited to 
extend the boundaries of the kingdom upon the north; the peoples in that direc. 
tion were as primitive as thexe which bad been subjugated in the centre of the 
kingdom, and conquest in this direction was limited only by the dhtheulty of estab- 
lishing long lines of communication with their base of operations 

Matters were different toward the south. The later Scyrn, the hings of Quito, 
soon began te turn their arms in that chrection, ft in the well<mganised ata 
Vuruha they soon met with a resistance which entirely bared their proygens, 
After the two rulers had measured their strength, with andeciaive results to 
either side, hey concluded a treaty whieh was to do away with all posmbility 
of hostilities fer the future. Up till now the throne ef Quito had descended 
eleven times from father to son, or, failing an itmmediate heir, from uncle tw 
nephew, according to the customs of the land. Chance then brought at abuut that 
the Seyti possessed neither son nor nephew to take up the reins of government, but 
only a daughter, At such a conjuncture the princes anid caciques of the reali 
had the right to elect a new Seyri; but the king was able to persuade them to 
alter these rules for the succession, and made a compart with the king of 
Puruha according to which his son was te marry the princess and ascend tho 
throne of Quitu, thereby fusing the two kingdoms inte one. In this newly formed 
kingdom the town of Quito remained the capital, and eli the mare so as upon the 
southward the clouds of Peruvian conquest began to lower threateningly. 

Quito was 2 kingdom not only extensive and rich, but also well organised and 
civilised,—a prize to excite the desires of any monarch anxisas for conquest. 
Though the Cara did not understand, as the Peruvians did, the art of laying duwn 
highroads and building bridges in their country, they were by ne means dexpi- 
cable architects, The king had laid out gardens and built palaces in Lirilumbe 
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among a number of little lakes connected by canals; and these formed not only 8 
toyal palace worthy of a mighty prince, but also a strong fortress in which an 
army of ‘thousands of warriors might offer a vigorous resistance to their oppo- 
nents. The suldiers of the Cara and Puruha were armed only with spear and 
sling, but they used these weapons with most astonishing accuracy, as the Inca 
warriors were to learn when their turn came. Prowess in war had become 
somewhat impaired under the later Seyris; a generation of peace had produced 
much advance in wealth and material cumforts, but had not called forth the 
fierce virtues of war. Consequently, when the Inca Tupak Yupanki first turned 
hia arms against the Quitu he met with but little resistance. The outlying 
provinces, which were only loosely connected with the kingdom, were for the 
moat part won over by the promires of peace which the Inca held out to them 
as he advanced threateningly at the head of his veteran army. When Tupak 
Yupanki invaded the kingdom of Puruha, every step of progress was bought at 
the price of blood; but when the Scyti general, trusting to superior numbers 
gave battle in the vpen, he suffered such a decisive defeat that the Inca gained 
possession of all Puruha almost without striking aucther blew, However, he 
did not at once invade the district of Quito; after establishing garrinons in the 
territory he had conquered he returned to Cuzco in 1460, as his attention was 
claimed elsewhere. 

The Scyri died a few years after these events. His life had been peaceful, 
and he had grown old, before the attack of Tupak Yupanki had invested him 
with heavier responsibilities at a time when he was not strong enough to resist. 
But a year of battles had aroused those qualities in his son for which his ances- 
tora had Deen distinguished, As soon as he had obtained possession of his father's 
kingdom he began a campaign against the invaders; and although he did not 
succeed in regaining the whole extent of his kingdom, yet he rapidly drove the 
Inea-Peruvians out of that district which had formed the nucleus of his futher’s 
realm, Many years passed before the Incas again turned their eyes nurthward. 
At ast, in the year 1475, Huaina Capak appeared on the boundaries of Quito, 
but found them better guarded than they had been in the time of Tupak 
Yupanki, The Puruha had strongly fortified the bank of the Achupalla; and 
the unfailing accuracy of their slingers wrought terrible havoc in the ranks of the 
enemy and entirely neutralised their superiority in tactics and armament. Tut 
the Inca obtained by treachery what he could not win by force of arma; on this 
eccasion, also, promises of peace made a great impression upon the subjects of the 
proud Seyri, and before the powerful Ince army many caciques began to waver. 
Treachery of this kind revealed an unfortified ford over the Achuyella; and when 
once the river had been crossed the Puruhas were obliged to evacuate their fortress 
and retreat. They again attempted to oppose the Peruvians, but 20 devisive was 
their defeat and so general the desertion of their vassals, that the Neyri was 
obliged to abandon almost the whole territory, with his capital, Quite, and his 
summer residence, Liribamba. He fled to Hatun Taqui, in the country of 
(tabelo, and, after unconditionally rejecting the propositions of peace which the 
Inca held out, he perished fighting for the last remains of his kingdom. Huaina 
Capak then considered that his conquests were complete. But immediately after 
the death of the Scyri resistance was renewed around the person of Paccha, the 
daughter and heiress of the king. She did nut openly oppose the Inca’s power, 
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but she made it clearly understood that new dangere would be contuually 
threatening him frum her In under to wan her over without bloadshed, be added 
her to the number of his legal wives, though not without doing some vielene te 
his own laws As Quite and Puruha had formerly been umted by this means, he 
succeeded in completely incorporating the country sath his own kingdom, amt the 
histones of the two States are henceforwand undrsulubly anita 

Tf the Cara of Quite had really migrated nerthwant from another pogdhe on 
the coast of the Page Ocean, as then herd rolates, this poopie must have been 
the Muchih, who are called Yunga by the Inca Penna and China by the 
Spamatds From the Gindf of Guaynqual southward to the aeyghbouthood of the 
madern Callao the whole seaboard had long been in Use power harthe: south 
ward people speaking anethar language and with another pobtual canta wore 
sutuated on the borders of the provinces of the Chima kingdom Lhe vivilisatieny, 
however, showed se many pomts of resemblance to that of the mou netthern 
neighbours that the Incas denoted all the peoples on the cout: by the collective 
name of Yunga, moreover ntween the northern and the southern coat pooples 
political relations were so close that iis umpossible acctately te divede he little 
that 1s known of their histones 

The very fact that av impertant group of States could be descloped on the 
coowt of Periis evidence that this people had made considermble studes in thot 
stugele fo existence, for the country ever which the Chin hangelom cvtendead 
was certainly unfavourable te a dense population ‘The ground of Uhe nite; 
Coast-line between the spurs of the Conhllaas und the sass net wholly hansen, 
but there oan almost cntie lack of rainfall, and the burg tye of the Cropieal 
sun have made the country neatly a dest) Oases cust here and thar where 
the rapid torent, that flow down from the neighbouring range bang suthevent 
mosture with them te suppant seme vegetable hfe These uvers am thee 
unchecked furs, are oven dangerens te mankind Daring the diy xcason the 
Chinsty ground se catiedy absorbs Uhe nn that often noe sigh drop reaches. 
the sea, but when a thanderstarm: bursts wath tropneal fury above the spans of 
the Cordilleras the avers nse ugh above ther hanks ina few hours andon thar 
Tesistless Course swecpawasy overs barr te thar power Phe poral gust have 
been long befwe Man sought ace tuge in this dangerous strap of conmntiy but he 
succeeded in overcoming all dithcdGes and tn wresting trom nature the means lo 
support a population fat more numerous than that of today bor thas the ever 
sive remains of the ancient towns whicloare te be found at the mouth of alinant 
every valley leading fom the mountams to the sea are evaderee 

The frst reqintement for a Lasting setticinent of the country was the power 
of controlig the water ‘The poople that settled there inay have bad cape rcnce 
im their earher home m the art of dramimg, an art walely diftused of old an the 
Tountamnous distiiets of Pau, and practic hore at ans sate wath Dolhant 
success Where the rver passed from the mountains to (he plan at wa divatted 
ai drawn off in great canals which followed the course of the siver and Jed) into 
a complication of amatler tributanes By tis means of sragation a much danger 
extent of country could be culusvated for maize, sweet potaters, yuccas, and cotton, 
and also the great danger of inundation was overcome ‘The laby ninth of water. 
courses broke the power of the flood and tured the evtraumhnary fury of the 
rivers inte ap eatraordinary blessing for the land =A further cvidence for the 
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agncultural activites of the cosst peoples 1s their knowledge of the excellent 
eflects of guano As guano was used for manure by the Inca-Peruvians, they 
mut have learned it» value frum the coast races, who possessed inexhaustible 
supphes of this artic le, for they alone were sufhciently shilled in navigation to 
import it ftom the islands It 15 certain that at the earliest times only individual 
valleys on the coast were populated, and as the long, wild stretches of sand which 
wporate the belts of vegetation around the river courses from une ancther made 
communication by Jand almost mposuble, these individual settlements ved for a 
Jong tame in complete isolation But the more the population increased im auch 
an cass the moe uigent became the necessity of bunging new portions of land 
under cultivation As diflerences of chivate, and the hosthty between the moun- 
fam and the coast peoples, confined these mvet selUements with nanos lumts, 
the Yunga sought along the scaccast for fresh disticts capable of cultyvation, and 
gradually obtained possession of almost all the valleys which run down from the 
Cordilletas 

According to tradition then cxtensions of lerntay were made from the north 
southward = Against this there are atch culagacal reasons = We have already 
noticed a tradition of mygation fom (he south among the Cara of Quite, it would 
be dithcult to explain the adationship between then civilisation and that of San 
Agustin with the cnvihsation uf cential Per it the centre from which these move- 
ments proceeded was situated im the neighbourhood of Guayaquil And as the 
Chiu peoples extended then dominion no father south than Lima, how 1s at pus- 
able that a smile avihsaven down to the smallest details could have occurred in 
distiicts even farther south ¢ 1b 15 much more probable that the settlements on the 
Coast proceeded fiom the south and drove the nthe people more and more inte 
then civilised disticts, or pushed (hem northward away frum the coast-lme into 
the mountams At any rate there was a uniform zone of Civilisation in existence 
alan eatly period, winch embraced the whole coast-land from Rie Maule as fat as 
the Gulf of Guayaquil and containcd certam Inghland races upon the northeast, 
Ths Qvihsation Was ancient, and had Jong begun to fade before the Incas became 
rmportant in the highland Individual kingdoms and races broke away from the 
community , no political unity ever existed The unities of religion and language 
also disappeared under local influences, until a new centre of power was formed 
neat the nothern boundanes m the valley of Chimu Here a number of powerful 
Langs undertook to proceed in a contrary direction and eatend ther power south- 
ward, and again to ume ma poliucal unity peoples already Closely related This 
course of events Was Bt progress along the coast when the Incas began a sim- 
Jnr career of conquest. m the Inghland — Recollections of this, which were stall 
fresh at the tune of the Spaneh conquest, are the cause of the mistaken idea that 
the cualisation of the coast land proceeded im the same duection. In the snateenth 
cent) i was perfectly well known that the bongs of Chimu had extended their 
power southward and subdued a number ef smaller Mates. Thus the valleys of 
Nard, Santa, Nepeia, Huanmey, Supe, and Huacho became incurporated m the 
Chou kingdom parth individually and partly in groups which had enjoyed a 
uniform ewvihsation for a long time On the south the pnestl State of Pa- 
chacamah, which was tributary to the Cursmancu, and the gioup of valleys which 
was ruled by the Chugumancu, formed smaller States, either they were obliged to 
offer an armed resistance to the Chima conquest, or, hhe Pachacamak, they owed 
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thei further independence to the reverence poud te then temple town At any 
rate they display mich and carefully decorated rains of that old enihaation which 
had attained a high and uniform pitch of development upon the north and south 
of the Chinu kingdom, 

Both before and at the time of the Incas the coast distuct mast have been ex- 
tremely thickly pepulated Uhanchan, the capital of the Chin kingdom, an dhe 
derghbourhood of the made Trape, ety ne means the only site wineh hn av 
area of about two hundrat and fifty acres Ramed sites uf eqital se ate mtuated 
an Pechacamak and in Huard, and the cemetery of Ateon, neat Lama, an ine 
Hausible hanting-ground for Peruvian antiquities, alse pots te a tong-continued 
and dense population of the countiy Almost all these sites are of simular appent= 
ance, since all the buildings in the extensive riots ate ryght angled in consti tien, 
and disposed at right angles to ene another As the coast dors net provide suite 
cient stone or woud to be used as building maternal, the coast peoples erected their 
buildings fur the most part of httle buichs made chiefly of pounded clay Ue 
walls in consequence had te le made of comiderble thickness, but the breadth 
decreased toward the that the reofs and cedings were wider than the th 
This was the case at any rate wath the temples and palaces, the only buddiags 
of which the walls display Gaces of decoration an the form: of otnatiental stuceu 
work = Concermng the mode of tootng we can only daw doubt fal con fistots 
‘The few roofs that remain are also composed of worked clay, but ¢he great hathe 
wach exist among the rams can hardly have been covered by such) perishable 
means Wandows were entirely unknown, the rooms were ponerally built aren, 
a comt, and air and hight were admitted by the dom, which often teok up the 
whole of the fiont ade ‘Phe most umpottant: ming however, are not dwc lh 
houses These would be made of clay for the chief chises, the houses of the 
common peaple must have been made of reeds and canes, as wood was entirely, 
lacking «The eatensive nuns of walls, which can stud be secn te have embraced 
the ancient Cities, are ypurtly the great walls of ce Of which most towns 
pesessed a double row with entrances at the angles, and ave partly the weaker 
walls which divided the town inte a number of disturte bhe comets, these ane 
supposed to have been inhabited in common by particular clan or by ofhouls 

The palaces and temples seem for the most pat te have been erected around 
the circumference of the town, in the case of tomples we constantly imeet with 
tenaces rising in steps. the walls of which were aiterupled now a 
rooms and were built of brick, the an heing filled wath rabble 
temple pyramids also served as tombs, but only fir the kings and the highest 
pests Eatensive cemeteries like that of Ancon are to be found im many places, 
parlicularly on the south of the Chiou kingdom — Here the amumimies were placed 
fastened an a sitting position, sometimes alone, sometimes in yeoups, in vaulted. 
graves of un enormous jars, occasionally with no protection at all, and often 
In ters upon one another, but always decorated as well as possible and provided 
with the implements of then earthly professon Often, however, a common 
man could not afford the capense of such a resting-place , he buried his dead in 
the floor of his dwelling, 4 that the city grounds are often honeycombed with 
such graves. 

A people who showed such ynety toward their dead must naturally have be. 
hesed im a future hfe corresponding in some degree to ther enthly existence , 
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‘eyond this we have no information concerning their religious ideas, We can 
hardly conceive that a people upon whose notice the destructive powers of the eun 
were so constantly forced as they were upon the inhabitants of the Peruvian coast 
should have made sun-worship the central point of their religion ; it is intelligible 
that they chould have regarded water as the chief object of their veneration, for 
their Livelihood depended entirely upon its beneficent influencea. The Chimu are 
certainly said to have reverenced the moon as their chief deity, and also the 
Pleiades and the three stars which form Orion's belt. But they also considered 
the sea to be a divine power, which helps to feed men with its fish, makes com- 
Munication possible between nations, and moderates the sun’s destructive glow 
with ila refreshing lreeze. A similar worship, either of the sea or of water of 
sume kind, is spread over the whole coast-line. Fishes also obtained reverence, as 
being created by the water; the god of FPachacamak, the chief divinity of the 
whole coast district, was depicted with a fish’s tail. 

In Pachacamak we find o body of religinus conceptions which proceed from 
different sources. In the highland of Peru we shall presently meet with a widely 
extended worship which displays much affinity with the Quetzaleoatl-Kukulkun of 
Central America. Originully perhaps a sun-god, he had become so entirely anthro- 
pomorphic in course of time, that the people thought of him only in his human 
form as a luwgiver and a civilixer and as in opposition to the sun-worship of the 
Inwus, ‘The lachacamak of the coast peoples wa» originally a similar divinity; as 
the son of Con he is mythologically connected with the highland god and repre- 
sents the seme idea, the origin of all created things, including perhaps the idea of 
divinity, since all other deities are only emanations from him. On the coast the 
elements of the water-worship were brought into connection with him; thus he 
spreads his cloak upon the waves as a buat and passes out of sight uver the sea, or 
in the roaring of the stream he delivers oracles as Rimek (the rushing one). Con- 
sequently he could be represented with e fish’s tail, and the tish, as being his sym- 
bol, was regarded as a fetich. 

Phallic worship has also heen aseribed to the Chimu; figures of clay found in 
(he const provinces seem to confirm the theory. The peoples on the coast were 
also peoples of decaying civilisation, among whom such conceptions invariably 
recur. They had not only become rich, but so corrupted by excess of prosperity 
that their civilisation, although in many respects it was not only equal but superior 
w that of the highland people, collapsed before their onset. 

The first inhabitants of Peru with whom the Npaniards met were Chimu 
Indians who had ventured a considerable distance from the coast in their rude 
vessels, As the stretches of land which divided the separate const valleys from 
one another were incapable of cultivation, that communication between the towns 
which their sizo and prosperity would have led us te expect could not be carried 
on by land. The migration legends speak of the first inhabitants of almost all the 
evast-land as having come from the sea; and the conquests of the Chimu, to whom 
the Nama of the mountains was unknown, can have taken place only by sea. 
‘Wood, however, was lacking just as much for shipbuilding as for architecture, and 
the canoe, so widely employed in other parts of America, was unknown on the 
Penivian coast. The Chimu and Yunga used a kind of raft which rested on 
strong bundles of canes, the air contained in the canes giving it sufficient buoy- 
ancy. On the coast of Peru the Pacific Ocean fully justifies its name, and thus by 
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these primutive means a constant communication, attended with little danger, could 
be carned on. Those vemels, similar in construction, which the mbalitants on 
the lake of Titreaca uved, were no doubt brut for the fret tame by culoreta from 
the cuast district who had been transported thither after the Inca conquest, for 
nature there offered material far more suitable for stupbuddung an the anghty 
trees which were apparenth employed by the exponents of the oldest eniira- 
tion, the budders of Tiahuanace 

The races of the coust-hne came ander the Enea deminen at different times 
Pachacuteh had already subdued the valleys on the south without encountering 
any obstinate reastance Sunita), in later tunes, CQuramanca and Chupimancu 
gave m their submisien to the Inca-Peruvians at the fret demand, hopmg with 
their help to eseape che oppresaive dominion with whack the Chim kings threatened 
them. The sacred town of Pachacamak also submitted to the Inca without blood: 
shed, for the Inca had already learned to attract the adherence of other peoples by 
rehgious toleration Near the temple of Par bacamnk they erected a new aud mote 
aplendid building fur the sun, but they alse made offerings to the god of the con 
quered people, and for this the priets expressed then thanks in favowable proph- 
ecten. From this powt the Incas and the Chima came inte collvaop, but after long 
and bloody battles the fortune of war enabled the Inca Tupah Supanhs to advance 
after his frst campaign againd the Quitu toward the centre of the Chinn hing 
dom, the town of Chanchan in the valley of Otucco The ruler of the kuyglom 
continued to offer a despairing resistance, but Ins satiaps abandoned Jum one after 
the other, and bought the favour of the Inca by their aubruveaon, and when he 
threatened to interrupt the flow of water to the coast, the Chimu saw tho useless 
ness of further resistance and surrendered himself and bis hangdom on dhe held of 
Cuyamana 

In at least two places on the highlands of Peru before the times of the Licas 
a eivilpation evisted which had attamed a considerable pitch of development In 
the centre of Pera, where the Santa River suns for long distance paralle) with 
the Maradon Haver between the dath slopes and the anow-white paths of the 
CordhHeras, woul the former straam turns amide to dhe Pucthe Ocean, a powerful, 
wathhe people who were also acquainted with the arte of pence founded a great 
hayglom Historical traditions give ie practically no information about this, it 
must temam doubtful for the yresent whether the Cugmancu of Conchucos, 
already mentioned, 1s net the result of some apparent muunderstanding — Con- 
chuces, which 1 situated on a little tributary of the Maration, does at any rate 
belong to this envilgation, and the runs of Sips, which ar far divtant, with 
its great tombs formed out of calacal stone blocks, 1 one of the most interesting 
punts whence a comeption can be gained of the manner in which this race devel- 
oped But the kingdom of the Curmancu, which was subdued without opposition 
by the Inca Tupak Yupanki on Jus campaign against the Chimu, 4 placed by 
most chroniclers upon the coast, and the central point of the kingdom of which 
(Conchucos formed a part did not he on the Marafion, but im the Manta valley, the 
upper portion of which, notwithstanding the bleak aspert and the unfrurtful nature 
of its highlands, contained the capital of the country, known by the Peruvians an 
Puna, Proceeding up stream the traveller arnves at Huaraz, Chavin de Suantar, 
and finally at the watershed at the sources of the Paseo am Huanuce there are 
traces of ancient towns, fortresses, and temples which certemly have strong afiyi- 
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ties with one another and with the ruins existing in the valley of the _Maraficn, 
‘but show strong points of difference from those in the neighbouring district. 

The people of the Santa valley had attained considerable skill in architecture, 
no doubt partly through the influence of their geographical situation. The moun- 
tains afforded them admirsble material of granite and sandstone, which the tor- 
rents brought duwn in blocks and slabe to the very gates of their town when the 
melting uf the snows sent the streams roaring down to the lowland. Their art, 
however, had long passed the stage of merely employing material ready to hand; 
they understood how to work their stones carefully ; they laid them upun beds of 
mortar which has endured for hundreds of years; and the enormous cubes of 
which their temple walls are partly built can have been laid in position only 
through long experience in the art of transporting heavy masses. The most impor- 
tant of their sites is Huanuco, But as the place was already populated with Inca- 
Peruvians we cannot decide eo easily in this case as we can in others, which 
elements are of Peruvian origin and which belong w the ancient civilisation, On 
the other hand Chavin de Huantar, with its famous temple, was destroyed and 
alandoned by the Incas, The temple is said to have been built with no less than 
five stories of rooms and corridors; it stands sv close to the mountain wall that it 
hax been thought to be partly underground, although its foundations undoubtedly 
rested upon the surface of the valley. A characteristic feature is that its sanctu- 
aries are all plunged in the deepest darkness, no sunbeam ever entering the sacred 
chamber; in these chambers we again find pictures of the gods with a double row 
of griuning teeth, which terminate at either extremity with the two overlapping 
fangs. We have already seen in the case of San Agustin! that this arrangement 
of the teeth originated from the puma, The theory is again confirmed by the fact 
that the puma continually recurs to an extraurdinary extent among the sculptures 
of Chavin, Huaraz, and Huanuco, and is occasionally apparent in place-names, 
such as Pumacayan, Pumavancha. The sculptures of the Santa valley also remind 
usa of those of San Agustin in so far as the proportions of the human frame are 
reduced and the head is sculptured in ornamental style. This can be no chance 
coincidence, 

The kings of this territory pushed forward their boundaries to the coast at the 
qwint where the Santa River emerges from the Cordilleras, and a little before its 
entry into the coast plains remains are to be found of temples and fortifications 
built of granite blocks like those in the upper valley. The same remark applies 
to the valleys of Casma and Nepeiia. The large number of fortitications invites 
the theory that there was a continual state of war between the rulers of the high- 
land and the kings of Chimu, who were in possession of the coast. But the utter 
destruction which is unmistakably visible in the temple ruins of Mojeque in the 
Casma valley, and of Chavin in the Santa valley, must be ascribed, not to the 
Chimu, but to the Incas. After their conquests they took great pains to destroy 
the seats of the gloomy worship which the peoples of the Santa valley carried on, 
and to introduce in its place the worship of their sun-god. 

The secund district af highland civilisation before the time of the Incas has 
been more closely examined, and here tradition is not entirely silent. Its site is 
upon the southern and western shores of the lake of Titicaca, and its most aplendid 
ruins are those of Tiahuanacu. The many questions which research in this district 
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has raised will probably never be answered. It is jwetty certain that at was an 
ancient nation of the Aymars race which erected these budings, One portion of 
the ruins which bears the name Ah-Kapana ay vertamls a temple encluaure, con: 
sisting of a terrace in the form of a pyramid of moderate height, at the foot of 
which was a sacted enclosure of stone pillars In the case of Ak-Kapana these 
Pillars enclose a square room, while similar constructions us the neyhbouthoad ef 
the lake of Umaye are circular, but we may consider them both essentially aden- 
tical. Whether these erections have anvibing te do wath stone-worship, # hich 
was wutels spread un this distret of the Perosaan laghiamd. es very dealaful, the 
rains of Tiahunaco ate evidence against rather chan for the Cheer At any sale 
the gods that were worshupped here were certunh conceived as bang of hannn 
form. Evidence of thiy fact exists in the renuuins of statues winel: ate still to be 
found among the nuns, of these, according te: the anerent chroniclers, (ieee ast, 
have been a much greater number om eather tives ‘The statucs of thee ancient 
epoch, wath ther artistic stiftess, remind us of these of Clini and Se Yyustin 
Here also, as an the case of all peoples not fully developed, we tind an excowave 
preponderance of the symbolic and a devotion toa particular stvle which entirely 
preclude any attempt at realism But the gods of Tahaanice were other 
milder than those of Che aforementioned onvitisatien. ther human forms ane not 
the same, and moreover then worsnp was hidden fiom the lyght af day 

Trahuanaeo holds alse an nupertant: postion an the dona of niclitectue 
Eatenave as the mans are, not a single Closed Iankiing wm tebe seen Vhat the 
architects were able to erect such burldings of several stories is proved by a bleak 
upon whieh the fagade of a two stored busking hus been cused asacmeadeh But 
the great blocks of stone Jie about Like these in Pumapunyu, the other onned town 
of Trabuanace, and certainly never formed a taulding Many stones hase andoutt 
edly been worked according to plan, and prepared for fitting im with other stones 
but nothing can be constructed) out of the whole Cettamly the monolith: gates 
which have earhe: attracted parti ular attention must not be conealered as putt 
of the building, but, Lhe the Eyy pan pylons, ax boundary stones and ents 
fe the acid enclosure, as we can see fiom their situat Ak Kajana ‘the 
most remuthable of these gateway p alse belongs lo thie ¢1 te TF at as not 
the most massive of the blocks seattered about Tinhuanaca ats the Ingest and 
the heaviest uf all the gates in eamtence, and at the same time os the only one 
which has been adored with neh sculptured decorations! Et sculptures are eon 
ceived in a style already known to us from other Peruvian patter, — Chow, for 
instance, used in weaving, — and it shows a large piclure of a god in ite cents, 
apparently receiving adoration from ade fygures. 

From certam appendages upon and near the fygures at has been concluded that 
the picture has reference to the worap of Hurracocha ; and ae tus of a silat 
worship was umversal among the uther peoples of Peru, on the highland as well 
as on the coast, we need not be surpnsed at firvling traces of st in a memorial 
which must have belonged to the mest ancient Peruvian civilisation Hhunacoc hia 
(or in the fuller form, which occurs at tunes, Con-Tra-Hunace hay was also 
originally a sun-god, but in his capacity as the bringer of hyht and awakenet of 
life he became in course of time the creator of mankind and the father of all 
civilisation. In this character he Iumsel{ or fi» messengers passed through alj 
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the districts of Peru from Tiahuanaco onward, bringing the arts of peace and civilis- 
ing the people, until at last he disappesred in the far north on the shores of the 
ea that surrounds the world. No divinity, even under different names, enjoyed 
so wide a worship os hia, The Incas, who had at first been exclusively sun- 
worshippers, became wholly devoted to the worship of Huiracocha, and he was 
the only god among the divinities of the peoples they subdued that they wor. 
shipped. They admitted him to honour, not only in their sun-worship, but made 
him an integral part of their mythological system. But his true origin is in the 
southern district in which Tiahuansco held the most important position. 

Jn the immediate neighbourhood of the lake of Titicaca a number of other 
sacred tuwns are situated. It is necessary to explain the closeness of their con- 
nection with the civilisation of Tishuanacu, because in later times they were 
converted to the luca sun-worship. This is especially true of the islands of the 
Jake of Titicaca. Legends of the Inca period pretend that the sun-worship had ite 
origin in these islands, but that the sacred towns were none the less neglected 
until the Inca Tupak Yupanki began to make pilgrimages to them and restored 
them to their proper position. The fact from which this theory proceeds is that 
Tupok Yupanki was one of the first Incas to visit the shrine of Huiracocha on 
the lake of Titicaca and recognise his divinity. The southern shore of the lake, 
with its islands, was up to that time obstinately defended against the Inca-Peruvians 
by the Collas, one of the races peculiarly hostile to them; 80 there can be nu 
question here of an carlier possesmon and a later neglect of the shrine by the 
Incas, In later times they erected numerous monumental buildings there; but 
on the most sacred site, near the rock behind which the sun stood still until the 
erentor, Huiracocha, set it in motion again, appear remains of a character antece- 
dent to Incan architectury, The sanctuary, moreuver, is not a temple, but, like 
Ak-Kapano and other most aucient homes of civilisation, an open enclosure 
surrounded only by a palisade. 

Another site in connection with the worship of Huiracocha was Cacha, situated 
in the valley of Huileanota half-way between Cuzco and the lnke of Titicaca. 
From their architectural peculiarities the ruins of the temples in that place do 
nob go back beyond the Inca period. Here there was a temple of Huiracocha, 
erected, according to the legend, in memory of the fact that the god had sent 
flame down from heaven and set the mountains on fire, in order to punish the 
resistance which the Canac-Indians offered to bis teaching uutil they recognised 
his divinity. 

The civilised districis of the south, previous to the Inca period, cover a still 
wider area; but this did not exclusively belong to the civilised districts of 
Tinhuanaco. Its destruction was not brought about by the Incas, but it had been 
lying in raina long forgotten, in its present condition, before the Peruvian Incas 
pushed their conquests into the land of the Collas, The ancient kingdom of 
Tiahuanace has certainly suffered under the attacks of previous migrating hordes, 
Even if the Collas themselves did not destroy it. yet they founded their kingdom 
near and upon the soil of Tinhuanaca, and it reached # considerable pitch of 
civilisation uninfluenced by the Incas, They were probably the builders of the 
remarkable graves in the form of towers (“chulpas”) on the lake of Umayo, in the 
neighbourbuod of Sillustani; the huge blocks of stone in these, which are well 
smoothed and beautifully fitted to the curve of the surface, show little affinity 
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EXPLANATION OF THE FOREGOING PICTU: 





Tue wonvlithn yate of Ak Kapina is the moat mmarkabl: monument amonz the rust 
Tahu auicu, whites ate mite ted wot far from the southern shen of Lake Tits Tt his not vt 
deen fally cxplined Whether the powtim of the doney which os marked In the mane Vb 
Kagan, bee rtucctad wath dae stiardir arrangement ut Skane henge,» fut for tts present pont 
on is cartamly not ongnal Ap the whole monument i only about tem fect dng the epanm, 
of the doorway 6 dice pormots the paseaze ofa gewn aman “The mitaaal as tind trichyte, which 
Qe boar worked wath the greatest shill Ou Lath sides an front ind bohaud, the most cactal 
sonar ty hus bon obec reed ‘The = ptures behind qppent te dejact 1 two stoned bmitding with 
wuintow Wheat Het ‘The front pat hese shown re covered with sculptares am bis rel, dios, 
diowevay take np only the upper pat of the gateway The contic is ccoupad by the figure of 
a gad, of ,ac et size nal eorrownded Ini galand of teeth his dese recat off slictt — Protad ly 
thy Agate ds Hue cha On ather side mired oppoute one avothet in thiee rows ae twenty 
Hour winged fies tearing the saphe, who do lam homes sank on one hoc Nan of 
Thome fgties on the outer edge Wwe ean comed Liter from the ond fifteen by eles artistic 
hand A fiteze boda the scalptuns cu Oe under ade, (her, sharply cbaratcd hun 
he uke ate divided by Votrusine scrollwork, wluch a ombalished wath the heads ef condor (nut. 
Swibes) ud pune She style is ptestnus, the artists probably belonged tu the Aymara re 
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with the masonry work of Twhuanees. The religion of the Collas was not the 
worship of Huiracocha, but was a stone-worstip, which certainly had ats influences 
upon the holy places of the Titeaca islam!s when these came under ther 
domuuon, though the point of specnal sanctity was situated at the south of the 
lake, in Copacapana. Here two blue stones — the ene sepresenting 8 fave, and 
the other a hgure us the cols of a sake —were objects of apecnal reverence until 
the Incas finally forced ther pun-worlup upon the Collas, 

Upon the ruins of these envilsations, aut subject to the itluences of each 
of them in a greater or lewer degiee, rose the kingdom of the Incas The 
Tnstory of this empire at its greatest extends over an extremely small penod, 
scarcely two centumes of the time dunng which the various peoples that com: 
posed that empire were working ont the partrctlar civiheatsons they reached 
But as, at the moment of the conquest, Che Incas happened to be che lemling 
power in South America, later generations have concentrated their attention 
entirely upon their history aud upon that of peoples related ta them The tiers 
were not the exponents of a particular nationality or of a specwlly bygh nah 
sation, but they amposed their laws and castoms upon a lange atea of country, and 
upon the baw of the ancient cnilisations they made midividual and extracidinary 
advances, In their hingdom, which was tnally composed of a large number of 
peoples speaking different languages, they introduced the Quechua! langunge 
as the official dialect However, this wae not then mother tongue The teas 
were, on the contrary, a clan of the Aymara race, the ancient etsiloation of which 
we have observed un Puhuanace Upon the collapae of dis kingdum they may 
have turned northward and settled an the valley of Hutlcamayo, whence they 
entered upon thei career of conquest towand the four quarters of (he heavens? 
As they could not reveal to the eves ef men Che msygnticanre of thei onyga, they 
created a legend upon the subject, in which a common ongin was pretended, bith 
for then temporal power aml then relygious convictions, mang them above onde 
nary mortals to the level of the gods 

Refore the arnval of the Incas —thus the legend rans the peoples of the 
Peruvian lighlands were hying in complete savagery They did ned understand 
agriculture, they had ne settled dwethag-places, and ther only clothes were the 
shins of the beasts upon the raw flesh of which they fed At last the aun ged, Inti, 
had pity on Chem, and se he put two of tis chitdeen upon the sland of Lake Tite 
caca, which his sister and wife, Quila, the meongoddeas, had bere to hin, 
namely, the Manco Capah, with the latter s ister and wife, Mama (iio ile 
gave them a golden staff and ordered them to follow the valley northward until 
the goklen staff disappeared in the earth at Uhe point where at should touch af 
There they were to settle, to convert the mbabitants to sun-worsdop, and to 
acquaint them with the blesangs of cithsation, and he prommed them bes pro 
tection and support wuts) ther bountiful influence should he extended over all 
the peoples of the earth. Brother and ster, with this commision, started upen 
their wandering, down the salley of Hulcamayo, A few mules from Cusco 
near the mountain of Guanaraure, the golden maf suddenly disappeared Mere 
Manco Capak proceeded to build a house for himself and his mater wife He 
then began to till the ground, which he planted with potatoes, quinoa, and other 


1 Promouneed Keteebua. 
5 It was from this that they named their Kig@dom Tahuantinsusa — "the fons quartene of the heavens“ 
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plants, and Mama (cllo worked within the house, cooking, spinning, weaving, 
and practising all the arts which her divine parents had taught her After they 
had thus looked after their own comfort Manco began to fulft} his divine misston 
to the nataves, The whalntants of (‘uzco were astounded at the eight of him- 
sel€ ond his sister, who were clothed in bnght garments and decorated with 
shmng ornaments, they hstened suspiciously to the message of the sun-god 
When, under his gudance, they began to share m the blessings of civilisation , 
when the men had learned to 1:1] the mound and to bunld houses, and the women 
to spin and to weave,—then they recogmsed what benefits they owed to the 
mewon of Manco Vapak They readily chose lum to be ther ruler, and the 
sun-god to be then god, and the little town which formed around the hut of this 
fist child of the sun giew and imccased vrably under the protection of his 
heavenly father 

‘This legend may be called the later oficial form of the legend of Indian 

in As to 18 connection with the lake of Titicaca we may conclude that. 
this did not take place until the sun-worslup of the Incas had become reconciled 
to the Hurracuha worship of the highlanders, who had thew sacred temple upon 
the lake of Titaca AS this religious compromise took place only under the 
Inca Husacocha, the exghth in the Inca dynasty, this verston of the legend was 
net more than a hundied years old when the Spamants reached Peru 

The older fxm of the legend gives a different acount of the circumstances 
preceding Manco’s settlement One day, from the heights of Pavcantambo, mne 
hpanish miles south of Cusco, there appeared four sets of twins who were also 
called children of the sun, among these were Ayat Manco and Mama (cllo 
Now the bigget and strongest of these was Ayar Cnchi, the husband of Mama 
Huace, and tis sister, being afraid of hun, determined tu get ud of him = They 
were (ortamly clothed in festal robes and achly adorned when they made ther 
appearance, but they had left ticasues far greater and more splendid behind 
them in the mountam cave She now asked Ayar Cachi to fetch these out, but 
as soon as he had diappemed in the cave she rolled great blocks uf stone to the 
mouth and entnely shut lim in His mad rage was teruble when he discovered. 
the tratarous deception he shattered im pieces the mountain winch rose above 
the vave, and the earth trembled far and wide with the shock, but he conld find 
no way out, and finally became changed to a mountam stone. The other twins 
now moved farther north and ultimatels settled at the mountain Guanacaure, until 
they finally determined to move nearer to Cusco When thes left Giuanacaure, 
another brother, Avar Ltechu, voluntarily changed humself into stone, and the 
others promused to pray to him im the future However, he put on mighty 
stone wings and flew up to ther common father, the sun, whence he returned 
with the message that Avar Manco was to take over the leadership of the twins, 
as Manco Cayah, after which they moved down to Cuzco and there began then 
enilsing mission, but Ajar ttschu remamed on Guanacaure as a block of 
stone, in order to act as futuie wtetmedsny between them and then father, 
the sun. 

Tn this version of the legend two points are of importance. Upon the moun- 
tain Guanacaure there was, even at the time of the Spamsh amval, one of the 
most sacred temples of the whole kingdom of Tahuantmsuyu, the foundation of 
which was naturally connected with the legends uf the race In later times 
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thi: temple, Like all the oftcial sanctuaries of the Incas, was dediwated to the 
sun; but the legends of its foundation undeulted|y point te the fact that wo thin 
case, as in the care of the uve of Burcantambo, we have to do with a sanctuary 
belonging to the epech of stonewortay This wership was preponderant, nut 
only among the Collas on the south and west of the Inke of Trtwaca, bat abs 
wn the distnet of Cazeu and sal! father nowth, anal the Ince spread the sun: 
worship On this theoty are to be explained the pecuhar steps ant platforms 
hewn out of the rock of Monte Kochudes eo neybonthoal of 
Cuzeo, and other memouals of a lke na! undoubtedly connected with stan 
worship, stich, for wstance, as these at Coneacha in the upper anlley of the 
Apunmac, the stone chan of Hallas Huaman in the Pampas valley, amd a 
supposed throne of the Imam Caysmarca in the far neith ALE these ates, 
which were undoubtedly continual objects of senemtion at che Hnaa penod, mike 
at eatremely probable that the Tneas dad pet persecute stope worship ae asente 
ously as they did that) of ether doamues. and when we temember the 
tiadition uf the transformation of the two children of the san inte stone, atl 
the manner an which Cher worslip was brought inte connection with the sum 
worship, the inferenee becomes presstible that the cathest Incas made a relives 
and pohtical componnse with the stene-worstap which was doorshing aretund 
them. For political reasons a compromase was made, a century datet, with regard 
to the cult of Hammocks | Wlule the eppomtion between stone-worstap and sun 
worship died away, it 1s posable that the fornter has always been deeply ingrained 
an the Peruvian natwes from fnea tunes to the present day And new every 
native porter who travels over one of Ue mumersus passes from vailey to valley 
an the country adds a uew stone te the heap oof thew which bis pavlecessurn 
have piled up as an offering te the Apachita, “whe gives bum rtiength Ge bear hia 
burden.” 

The imfurmation that the legend gives us concern the setuing of the Incas 
wm Cuzvo is eqtally important Before them aiaval the bocality must have been 
thickly populated, and the people amd have dong passed out of the state of 
barbarism which the otheal umditiess asciaibe to all the Penaans before the 
Jaca penod, and have attamed a setthal mode of life, for the town of Cusco 
was the resideme of the ruler, by name Alcaviza, who alse ruled over the district 
in the immediate nexyhbourhoul of the town Tt was from dum that Manco 
Capak and his Little company asked permosion to settle in the sicunity. When 
this had been accorded to them, they seon made their proaumity unpleasant, 
Directly they had obtamed a fim footyg in ene of the quarters of Cuzco they 
set Up an oppesition to the ruler and t phesta of the worship that had 
hitherto been carned on in the ancient (we, and beyan to make proselytes 
to ther own worship, which was eacluavely that of the sup. ‘This separation 
of parties svon degenerated intu open war, the result of which was that Ahaviza 
and his dependents were driven out, Thus the Inca-Peruvians got porsesnun of 
the town which was to become the centre of the extetmve kingdom im the 
course of centuries, 

Peruvian tradition does not enable us te determine even approximately the 
date at which the frat rulers of the Inca mace ged posession of the power, The 
“ yurpus,” those bundles of different+ oluured threads which the learned Peruvians 
used as a memoria techara, seem ta have been of ne p fur chronological pur- 
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poses; and all their permutations could in ne way compensate for an ignorance of 
the art of writing. Oral tradition upon historical events certainly formed an impur- 
tant part of the education imparted to the young Inca nobles and the chosen nubil- 
ity of the allied and subject races in the schools of the Amauta, the learned class. 
But all chat remained of such knowledge in the Spanish period dues not help us to 
a chronological recurd of the origin of the Inca kingdom. The number of rulers 
who held the throne of Cuzco from Manco Capak until Atahualpa is not even 
agree! upon. The estimates of the chroniclers variously give ten or thirteen rulers 
ax predecessora of the hostile brothers Huascar and Atehualpa: there were at least 
eleven of them. It is remarkable that this uncertainty does not attach to the 
earliest period; the succession of the first five Inca kings has heen made out with 
tolerable certainty. Discord then appears to have spring up in the royal family 
and to have disturbed the legal onter of succession. Efforta to hide this fact have 
produced twa different avouunts concerning the Inca rulers in the intermediate 
period, which contradict each other in many details and make it extremely difti- 
cult to discover the real state of affairs. Moreover the later Incas were much 
better known by their first names than hy their proper names, which changed very 
little; Vat these lists of names are differently connected in the case of the three 
or four predecessors of Huaina Capak, so that the reign of this latter king is cer- 
tainly the first of the events which can be regarded as possessing chronvlogical and 
historical certainty. If an average reign of thirty yeans be ascribed to the eleven 
Tnen kings (the legal succession was from father to son), their establishment in 
Cuzco would have taken place about the year 1200 of the Christian era, Upon its 
collapse the Inca kingdom would then have existed about three hundred and thirty 
years, — an estimate of time which is perhaps rather tov long than too short, if we 
consider the instability of the institutions of ancient America. 

Although Manoo Capak is not really a proper name, yet the bearer of it must be 
considered as @ historical personality. Perhaps the Amauta purposely allowed his 
proper name to be furgutlen, in order to conceal the historical connection of the 
Inca rulers with the other States of ancient America, and to strengthen the popular 
idea of their direct origin from the sun-god. “Capak,” in the Quechua language, the 
official dialect of the Inca Ntate, means “kingdum” and “ mighty,” and is a royal 
title which other chiefs assumed befure and at the time of the Incas. The same 
is true of the word “ Manco.” Its origin and proper meaning are not altogether su 
clear, but tradition speaks uf a number of Mancos who were kings, in particular, of 
Uhase districts which were situated in the westerly and northerly parts uf the Inca 
kingdom, “Manco Capak” must consequently be translated * mighty king,” —~ a 
name wholly suited to impress the people and to deceive them concerning the lowly 
origin of the Inca rulers in Peru. Of Manco Capak’s rule, after his establishment 
in Cuzoo, we have only the general tradition that he instracted his people in civili- 
sation, introduced sun-worship, and increased his boundaries rather by the arts of 
peace than by force of arms. The legend attributes tv him the foundation of all 
those institutions which left their impressions upon the Tater Inca kingdom, 
although a large number of the laws ascribed to him would have been useless and 
incapable of execution in the limited extent of the original realm. The Inca king- 
dom which roused the astonishment of the sixteenth-century cunquerors, and to-day 
justly claims the greatest interest, was essentially the work of the four great rulera, 
‘Huiracocha, Yupanki (also called Pachacutek), Tupee Yupanki, and Buaina Capak. 
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‘These certaunly built upon the foundations which their predecessor had laid, but 
they also entirely altered the general character uf the kingtom Consequently 
it 18 extremely dithcult Ww gain a trustworthy adea of the condition of the Inca 
hingdom before the time of these tmonan he 

The traditions gave us as httle detmte information concerning the tit three 
successor of Manco Capak an they out hime df ML out seaices agree int 
naming them Suntla Roca, Lieque Yupankr amd Manta Capak and they are sant 
U stand to one another in the nlatienstop of lather and son But Qaditiens ane 
wholly at variance concerning the names aml nlivendaps of ther wives and 
mothers We have the offiral tradition chat the imariyge of Manco C apak with 
his «ister, Mama Ocllo, was im fultiment of a command of the sun god, fillow ing 
the precedent of the marae of the sun with Jos sister pling) dhe men, but dna 
1s most vbviously densved fiom the ancient dene of Che free hingd am alse well 
know nin the later perind according to wlich that Inet sen al me could byatimate ly 
ascend the throne whom the father has begotten ot byt owe sister on tailing a sister 
on the next nearest relation of pure Ine bleu On the contiaty anther and 
apparently rehable tradition informs us that not only the unmediate piece et 
Manco Capah, but alo the majonty of the Incas down to Yupathi Puchneuteh, 
sprang from marnages whieh took place beowecn the skis of Casco with the 
daughters of nexghbourmg powers Phe nulas und Matta Capak are conmuste ntl 
saul to hove extended the boundanes of ther realm by peaceful methads The 
ofhcial tradition also relates of one or two of the culir Ens that thes did ant 
chowse theirt Coya from the Inca family, but raised daughters of the neaghbounng 
kings to the thrune of the lua kingdom We cannot undastund hew Haainn 
Capok woukd have dared, after his conquest of Quite, to base meluded the princess 
whe was hein to the Chrone among the munber of lus own wives af a relynous 
decree had been in force from the found f tie lyaresty thit marriage shot 
be wath the sister or with & mate of the clsest rdlitionship 

Moreover such a policy on the part of the Incasas casi) mteligoble bey 
had entered the valley of Huillcanota as a httle hand of forayn invaders, and deo 
forable expulsion of the Casco ruler was hatdly bhely te ein osc the sympathies 
of the neighbounng races, many of whom had apparcnthy entered upon connec ctiens, 
of fnendshap and marrage with Akasiva = Moreover they romamed forcygners by 
their continual opposition te the universal religion of Che highland, stot worship, 
and the worship of Huracicha, and in the place of this they had intiaducal a 
worship which attracted less «ympathy among the grople as beaye leon ute Migable 
to them For the frst century of ther rule the Incas ware nothing ol than 
little terntoral princes among a crowd of others | They were totally inenyable 
of impomng thar poltical and nbgius customs upon ther ncyghbonts, and were 
prubably thankful themvelves to be left unmolested Ln such circuostances thit 
yohey recommended itself which was hihely to ensure ther postion by mean 
of albance, by setting up family relationships they attampted to destroy the 1eol 
Tection of their foreign and late invasion of the & mitory of the Inghlamd kings 
‘We may believe the ancient traditions from the fact that they succeedul by thew 
means in imposing their higher cvibsation upon peoples who were begs cultavated 
thongh not entirely savage, while the obvious advantages thes attuned by then 
careful tiling wf the eal and their division of labour won over adlisents We them 
who abanduned the neaghbounng provimes and gladly «tiled unter the Ince 
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protection. In thankfulness for the material improvement in their position these 
last accepted a religion which they scarcely understood, and perhaps regarded the 
progress and prosperity of the Inca district as evidence of the higher powers of 
their gui. Lut the extensions of the Cuzco kingdom under the firet four Inca 
kings were very limited. At that time the Chancas were independent of the Inca 
kingdom ; they possessed a district upon the immediate west of the valley of Cuzco, 
between Andabuailas and Ayacucho, which at that time was far more powerful 
than the Inca State. Independent also were the Quechua, whose language in later 
times became the official Inca idiom ; they lived on the north of the Incas in the 
times of Maita Cayak. The Cana and Canche also, who dwelt between Cuzco and 
the Inke of Titicaca, were then wholly independent. Even in the immediate neigh- 
bourhoud of their capital the Incas at that time possessed no real power. They 
were connected with all the little dynasties, lying over a radius uf from twelve to 
twenty miles around Cuzco, who considered themselves of royal power, only by 
means uf @ compact concluded on a basis of equality of justice, which compact 
Hnuiracocha, the eighth ruler on the Inca throne, changed into a real dominion. 
Finally Maita Capak was at one time by no means securely settled in his capital; 
for the Alcaviza, the successors of the race who had exercised the chief power in 
tuzeo before the arrival of Manco Capak, louked envjously at that time upon their 
more fortunate rival Under the fourth Inca king a bloody battle! took place 
in order finally to banish from the town the restless dependents of the ancient 
dynasty. 

The battle in which Maita Capak overcame the rebel Alcaviza is expressly 
noted as the first occasion upon which an Inca extended his power by the sword. 
Things were very different under the successors to the throne. The three following 
Incas, Cajak Yupanki, Inca Roca, and Yahuar Huacac, whose collective reigns 
probably embraced about @ ventury, were the founders of the greatness of the 
kingdom. With them begins the policy of conquest by which the Incas extended 
the boundaries of their power in every direction. In their immediate neighbour- 
hood they seem to have preserved the confederation that had beer set on foot, but 
they enlisted the youthful warriors of the allied kingdoms in their service and 
accustomed them to regard themselves as their leaders. By this means, and 
through the rich booty they tovk in war, they imperceptibly gained a preponderance 
over tho other confederates which in course of time inevitably became a duminivn. 

Capak Yupenki began his rule by assuring his position at home. Maita Capak 
had left. many sons whom he had set up in almost independent positions in the 
neighbouring districts, When Capak Yupanki gave them clearly to understand 
that he wanted their obedience, not their friendship, they made a conspiracy to 
depose him, and to set up o ruler in lis place more in accordance with their own 
views. Hut their compact was betrayed: instead of the Inca, most of the con- 
spirators fell by the sword; and in order to erase the impression of this tragedy, 
and to turn the energy of the youthful Incas into some useful direction, Capak 
Yupanki commenced that series of campaigns which led him speedily to the north 
(Condesuyu) and northeast (Andesuyu) along the course of the streams. 

From that time the Inces beeame particularly aggressive and expansive. 
Hardly in the entire world has a power been seen which remained so moderate 
and humane in its warfare as the Incas, although generation upon generation grew 
up in the service of arma Always ready to appeal to the sword, and gifted with 
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herux bravery, the Incas none the less amvanably attempted peaceful methods 
before proceeding to attach Their campaigns were not rapid surprises, like thoes 
of the wild and half<nshsed peuples um the west of America, when the greatest 
possible number of the opponents were killed in under that thes, laden with the 
enem) 4 spoil, might get home again as quickly as posable. Ther warfare was 
systematic. The Incas never took an enemy by surprise their armies nvanably 
sent out ambassadurs inviting a withing submission to thew mild mle They sant 
that the Inca, the child of the sun-gud, had come to them, nat to do them harm, 
Yet to free them from all that was ancient and bad, and thereby to make them 
acquainted with the blessings of a more enihsed niede of life ant a higher rehygion 
The more the Inca bingdom increased in power and extent, the wider aprend the 
certainty, even among remote nations, that this message wae no empty pretence, 
but that in realty the poution of subjects im the Inca realm was far eupenior to the 
Jot of those who opposed then nude on ans district Hasdly ever did the Tncaa dos 
pose a ruler who voluntatily subjected himself to the government Tncorpormtion 
m the Inca himgdom certamly altered the pomtion of the monarch, who became a 
vassal of the sun’s child mm Cusco astead of an independent wer The relations 
of the hing to his previous subjects were also largely remodi Hed upon (he organisie 
tion of the leading power, but the Incas never appeared ag fanatical doctrimaaes 
They invanably respected natinal peculiarities as far os these were comintent 
with then political necessities, but im course of time the influence of the ruling 
power threw such peculiarities into the background and tended ww obliterate them 
entnely 

Upon relygeus questions the entbest Ineas cid net pmetiee this conuhatary 
peley = The fost races which they subdued were oblycd to receive a common 
form of worship #ithout exception Marta Capak im saul to have once ondered the 
sibyects of the newhtourmg regions to bung all then stene images te Cuzco, 
alleging as }ns motive the preparation of builhant festivities to Chen common joule» 
but when ull these stone gods had been collected he had them broken in pieces 
and built into the walls of the temple of the sun, in ordes to show the people the 
powerlessness of the gods which thes worshipped But even on this sule their 
pohcy became far more diplomatic in the course of time, chiefly under the influence 
of political necessities? 

The Inca campaigns often ended without the shedding ef a drop of blood, in 
spite of the great display of power they msolved They were, however, always 
ready to break duwn the most obstinate resistance The difhculties of (ommunia~ 
tion m that wile realm imposed a siow retreat upon the uumerous Inca armies 
Especially im later times, when the kingdom had become of conmderable catent, ut 
was not unusual fore campaign to last twe of three vents or even more The 
army was furnished not only for the neresuties of war, but ales for its own 
masmtenunce As ip the case of thuse armed gartincns which wero invanulily 
e-tablished by the Incas in districts where obedience could only be enforced by 
aims, so the army, when mar ling out attach, could tll the Koil with weapons 
at thew sides if the camyaign threatened to Jast long But it wax only in 
excejtionsl cases that an army was obhged to have recourse to these menna | Net 
only the orgamsation of the troops for attach, but also the comsrseanat, the trana- 
pert of remforvements, and the withdrawal of teeys, were marvellously well 
Tse pat | 8 
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arranged. The trades which were everywhere carried on in the Inca kingdom? 
enabled the rulers in times of peace to make important provision of food, clothing, 
en other necessary articles, These were collected in great magazines in every 
yrovinee, and in times of war, famine, or pestilence, these stores were opened, 
Such an organisation, together with that prestige which the Incas so rapidly 
acquired, enables us to understand that it was often unnecessary to appeal to arms 
in struggles with the less civilised races in the muuntain valleys and on the inhos- 
pilable coast. The feeling of helplessness among their enemies was the best ally 
w the Incas, 

Even in cases where their invitation to voluntary subjection was rejected, the 
Incas did not give up their policy of conciliation. An attack immediately ful- 
lowed from their side, and the superiority of their organisation ant equipment 
almost invariably gave them the victory. But then the Inca ambassadors im- 
mediately renewed their peace proposals, and even then the notive rulers were 
generally left in their positions, provided they had not continued their resistance 
tw the Inst. Hardly any kingdom with which the Incas came in contact during 
their career of conquest was nyfticiently closely onganinad to make the war one 
of extermination, Individual rulers who considered themselves equal tu the Incas 
certainly thought it shameful t buy a continuation of their power by recognising 
the Inca superiority, and they at least felt the full weight of their anger. Yet even 
in thone cases the Incas generally found certain vassals, loosely dependent. upon 
their opponents, who were ready ¢o listen to their enticing propositions and to give 
them their aid in bringing the war to a successful conclusion. But at the time of 
the Spanish conquest the soil of Peru showed unmistakable traces of the fact that 
the Incns were ready to wage unsparing war when necessary. In thuse cases they 
had no hesitation, with an army of extraordinary strength, in destroy ing fortresses 
like that of Mojeque, the gigantic blocks of which form a mighty field of ruins 
even today, or temples such as that of Chavin de Huantar, in spite of, or even on 
account of, the extensive reverence paid them; and here their object was not only 
to leave the enemy no opportunity for future rebellion, but alsu to make an 
impression upon him by their ruthless destruction of that which had cost 60 much 
trouble to build. And where a people persisted in revolting against the mild Inca 
rule they had a still more efficacious method at band. They not only built 
humerous fortreases and kept them ready prepared in such conquered districts, hut 
they also broke down the resistance of the peoples they had foreibly subdued by 
taking the mest youthful warriors who would have been the most likely tu revult, 
oud settling them in distant provinces among raves of tried fidelity. 

This picture of the warlike policy of the Incas was not realised to the fullest 
extent during the rule of Capak Yupanki. His armies were not so large, and his 
campaigns were not so distant, as to demand a highly organised military system. 
His snecessor, the Inca Roca, contributed perhays no less to the later greatness uf 
the kingdom of Cuzeo than Capek Yupanki; but his efforts took another direction. 
We are certainly told of him and of Yahuar Huacac that they undertook occasional 
campaigns beyond the boundaries of their dominion, but they both seem to have 
been men of peace at buttum, Un the other hand the beginnings of the extensions 
and improvements in the capital of Cuzeo are ascribed to the Inca Ruca. The 
work carried on under his goverpment makes it quite certain that even in his time 
1 Bee post, p. 834. 
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the Incas were in a postion to employ thea subjects in the exeeution of immense 
deagns, To tum and to his Coyat as aseribed the installation of dhe most 
ancient water-ersice, Which brought te the town ef Cusco puny, free sprig 
water at a tune When it Bas glewing mere Cavilised an ts necessities ald of 
freater importance, This Water-senace is net te be confuunded with the slum 
gates and amgation works which were necessary tor the seal ef the Tica kington in 
ment disinets, to make that high cultsatin of the land peeouble under ats chimite 
conditions which the dense population of the empne demanded With ryunt te 
this imgation the Lucas continued thet long-ightal, caretul polis by the erection 
of woths which aroused the greatest astoushanent ‘Tas are heweva, by ne 
means the frst to have discovered the art ot urigation, this was practad toa 
considerable extent by almost all ther subject peoples befae they became mem 
hers of the Inca kingdom. We see, then, chat the leagend isin ie way worthy ob 
credence which depicts Mamo Capah as the decoverct aud expounder ot that 
mode of euluvation peculiar to the Inia geaho 

The work which fous the chief memorial, and is in fact an mipershible 
monument of Inca Rota, the palace which he bean retoa his capital, 
Architecture, betwe the Inca pened, attained comsnluable perfertion unon 
fluenced by Ynea models, and the fneas certainty deo net ment any purse tor 
having further developed an art which they found already at the highest staye ut 
ata carhet prygess dn comparison with the tedhmeal potection whieh the on - 
mense ins of Tighuanace display, the ait of the fa achitets of Casco was 
certauh something ot aretiggessien Tiatmanace ts the werk of architects whe 
emphaed enormons blocks of stone, sundar Ge these ut the cvcbepuan buddangs 
whi h ate found in all pnts of the weld, and who were Gvca then able to pq. ane 
every single detail with accwate measurements and plans Ou the other hiatal the 
walls of the palare of Une Ima Roca are Cvlopean busting in the ordinary sense 
of the term, the blocks ate of the huagest -ve whoh could be handled with the 
limited appliances of the time, amd most Wonderfully shaped to suit the 
necessities of the site on which they we rected, a pusticuhuls aemathable stone 
displays, for instance, no Jess than (wolve comners | Moreover the fang of the 
Dlocks thus carefully shaped, the onter surtace of Which was generally sineotied, 
Jy so exact, m2 spate of ther regular forms, that even tovlay Che blade of a hints 
can warcely be driven inte thew jounts, although no mortar or other cohesive 
material was employed A later Enca once pulled down @ portion of the tows ot 
Cuzco mn order to rebuild at upon a unsferts plan But lange numbers ot balding 
were exempted from this destiw tien, as is shown by the murmber of Constructions 
bint with inegular polygon blocks “which can be dear) distinguished from the 
atchitectute uf the later Inca), standing at the present day ‘The imest arpantant 
monument in thi style» the palace of Inca Roca, which was otuated ina stiect 
vf Cuzco now known a> the Calle del Triunfo, its walls, artistically composed ot 
many-comered blochs, were used by the modern builders of Juter tunes asa wile 
come foundation. 

The architectural perfection of the Inca-Peruvians advamed considerably in 
later tumes. Their preference for lange blechs of stone invariably persisted, and 
this to such an extent that even where nature cid nut provide the ordinary 
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material of hard rock and obliged them to build with smaller stones, as their sub- 
ject nations had done, their buildings can still be distinguished from those of 
earlier times by the fact of their displaying individual stones of unusually large 
dimensions, Dut at the chief period of the Inca power temples and palaces were 
\uilt with cubes of stone worked with extraordinary care, and laid with such 
exactitude that the courses upon the front of the building present, upon a close 
examination, the appearance of level bands. From a point of view at a moderate 
distance the whole wall of the building appears as though it were made of one 
sune. In spite of this marvellous technical perfection the Inca buildings were 
never very beautiful; in their long, massive, heavy walls proportion is almost 
entirely wanting; and as the Incas were never capable of constructing a vaulted 
roof in the primitive mode of the Central Americans, the length of their build- 
ings in comparison with their moderate height produces a disagreeable impressiov. 

Moreover in the kingdom of Tahuantinsuyu sculpture was almost entirely for- 
hidden, Very rarely in Inca buildings are to be seen any decorative carvings 
whatever; the few gates above which a decoration of lions’ heads appears are 
probably only remains of buildings antecedent to the Incas, which they had pulled 
down, and the material of which their architects had used for their own purposes. 
The Inca worship forbade any kind of sculptural decoration, and in ancient times 
waged a bitter war of extermination against the idols of the subject races; it thus 
became a rule that living beings should under no circumstances be depicted in stune. 
Their buildings display extraordinary skill in working even the hardest ruck, and 
their pottery ware shows equally clearly that they found no difficulty in depict- 
ing real life with proportion and viguur; but every sculpture that has been found 
on Pernvian soil is antecedent to the time of the Inca kingdom. The artistic 
tendencies of the Incas have made it easy to distinguish their work from that of 
their predecessors and successors, Generally an examination of the stone-work is 
sufiivient to settle any question as to the origin of an Inca building; for neither 
before nor after them were blocks titted together with an exactness that proclaims 
most careful polishing. 

Another characteristic feature in the Inca architecture is that all openings were 
in trapezoidal form. Windows in their buildings are rather the exception than the 
tule, a circumstance which increases the gloomy appearance of their houses. 
However, upon the inside walls of their buildings are constantly to be found 
niches which served them as cupboards, and these, as well as the doors, which 
looked into an epen court in a long row and admitted light and air to the ruums 
grouped around it, display the peculiarity that the posts lean in toward one anther, 
so that the lintel is rather narrower than the threshold. The Inca architects clung 
to this peculiarity, whatever the diversity of material and situatiun; from the lake 
of Titicaca up to Quito, and fram Cuzco to the shure of the Pacific Ocean, this 
distinctive feature can be recognised without difficulty. Their mode of roofing 
must have made the Inca buildings appear doubly strange and ugly. For that pure 
pose they could not use stove, and trees were tuo svarce to provide sufficient 
material for solid constructions of wood. Consequently the roofe of even their 
Most ornamental buildings were composed of canes and straw, which were sup- 
yorted by wooden posts of muderate strength. The exterior of the buildings was 
apparently decorated by plates and artistically worked pieces of precious metal, 
but this would be true only of the temples, and to a limited degree of the palaces; 
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for gold and silver were worthless to the common people, aml served mainly as 
gifte to the guds, and to the kings, who were consniered almest equal to them, 

The foundation of the tirst schools in the kuystom war also asenbed to the 
Inca Roca, The Peruvians had ther own Jearned class, the Amauta, but these 
formed only a subordinate division of the Inca caste. Far from deamng to spread 
education throughout the ranks of the people, the Incas were ef the opinion that 
wo much knowledge and power could produce only dieatiefaction aml pride, and 
were consequently unsuitable for the common people. Hence only scholars of Ube 
Inca blood could be received inty the clases of the Amauta, and besides the 
youths of the Inca race their schouls ww Cusco were attended onty by ench 
children of the vassal princes ax the special favour of the Incas allewed to 
come,—a favour which also served poltical purpeoes, ax it made the young 
Princes acquainted with these particular conceptions npen whieh the Inca power 
was founded. In these schools the young people vltamed solid and valuable 
instruction; bodily eaerewes and intellectual Gauong went on side by side, and 
the dithcult problem of developag body and mind to an equal dygree was thus 
sulved suthciently to mect the requrements of the tine, 

Languages formed an important department an then amdtraction, The boca 
of the roynl famihes are sud to have spoken a language of their own, this was 
known to the Amauta, but upon the destruction of the [nea qace, before and dure 
ing the Spanish conquest, the knowledge of at was s0 entuely lost that at Ue tine 
of the Inca Garelaso there was no one bving who knew at. This language enn 
not have been a wholly welated dialect, as Ciateraso would have ue bebeve, but 
was probably a dialect of the Aymard, which was spohen hy Manco Capak and 
the race which wap destroyed upen the migraven of the Incas to Cazeo, Ht was 
an act of for-seemg policy that the Incas did not make the mile unculuvated 
dialects the thelial language of then realm, bat used dhe (juechua, which way 
widely spread upon the north and west of Cuzco, and the sounds and fom of 
which were Jess harsh and more easily acquned, Under then sule this apecth 
Ieeame native to all the sulyects of then emyate, su that itis even new poke 
throughout the area of the wantinsuyit, While only a tew 
remains have survived of the national languages of the sulyect races and some 
dialects have become altogether extinct. 

The higher learning was naturally exclusvely reserved to the Amauta, it wan 
pursued only in particular schowls. Thus nene but the Arpauta understual the 
system of yuipus, the diflerent-coloured strings anianged i a ow pon a cranes 
atring, which served as the only existing help to the mesons. ‘This systers may have 
been very well suited for that fixed condition of Unngs which was the sdead of the 
Toca government, but it could not compensate for the lack of a proper handwriting. 
as a real means of exchanging thoughts ot of stereotypnng expression. In the 
high schools of the Amauta the preservation of Instoncal taditions was earmestly 
pursued, Epic and lyne poems are saul to have been preserved by the Amauta 
during the Inca period, but these were undoultedly transmitted entirely by word 
of mouth,—no use Leing made of the qupus, many examples of which art in 
existence, but none of which have been explained or translated. It has been 
indisputably established that the Ollanta drama, which was supposed for a long 
time to be a product of ancient Indian intellect, came inty existence in the seven- 
deenth century and is therefure owing tu Spanish influence. 
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Finally the Amauta }ecame the repositones of pnestly knowledge, with 
whith, as 15 usual to and charactenstic of a kingdom of sun-worshuppers, astro- 
nomnal knowledge was closely connected. The Inca calendar seems tu have been 
in amuth earber stage of development than that of many other Amencan 
peoples, the Incas were probably tov jroud te burrow the discovenes of other 
nattons, while theit own avihsation was of too short a growth to have arnved at 
the discovery of an accurate calendar Their chief festival, upon which their 
chionology was founded, the “Juta 1am,” was celebrated upon a date settled by 
observation of the sun, this was the day on which the shadow of the gnomon, 
known as “Inti huatana,” showed that the northerly procession of the sun had 
ceascl,—that 1%, that the winter solstice had begun, the day bemg about the 
21st of June, consequently a difference belween the actual year and the State 
year was umpositle The Peruvians do not seem to have gained these results 
by calculation, almost all then festivals were regulated ty the position of the 
sun and the phases of the moon, they alwo knew and reverenced the Plandes 
and the morung and evening star, under the name of “Chava? Pachacuteh, the 
Tica, way the first to divide the year into tw else months 

The institutions asertbed to the Inca Roca show that the Inca kingdom under 
hus government had anived at a lngh yrtch of imtellectual and matenal prosperty ; 
but, ws will be seen from the following occurrences, its organisation was sull 
extremely Joose and in no way corresponded with the political ideals which our 
Sources show us to have prevailed at the time of the conquest It was the imme- 
dhate successors of Inca Roca who really founded and centralised the Inca king- 
dom ‘The government of the Ina Yahuar Huacac Yupanki was conmsdered as a 
yenod of amsfortune by the Permian Amauta, his name denotes “the man who 
weeps tears of blood" The history of the first sn Inca rulers 1 related ball 
ont sources with great consistency and but few discrepancies, but with regard to 
the kings between Inca Roca and Inca Yupanhi Pachacutek there is such confusion 
an the ancient traditions that the number, names, and exploits ascibed to indi~ 
vidual kings cannot be brought inte any sort of harmony It can only be asserted 
that dung this period both the Inca dynasty and the Inca kingdom underwent 
heavy shocks and were subject to mtemal stufe 

The dangers with which the Inca kingdom was threatened resulted fiom efforts 
tu strengthen then rule over the races m thew smmediate naghtkhood whe had 
Intherto been tather then alhes than then subjects Yahuar Huacac had made a 
step in this daection by demanding tribute from the races of the ngh valleys, 
who hid been m the halt ef making voluntary presents to the Incas, this was 
the signal for a revolt which brought the Inca kingdom te the verge of destruction 
for a second ime The Chanca a wathke race widely spread upen the northwest 
of Cusco between Andahamlas and Arequipa, marched against Cuzco, under the 
lewersnp of then hing Uscovitlea, with such overpowering force that Yahuar 
Huacac did not venture to await the enemy am his unfortited town, but fled 
southward 

The dangers wluch threatened the Inca Nate from without come at this point 
mito connection with those which were orginated by the internal conditions of the 
dynasty The narratives make st toleralds plam that the legal ne of successun 
‘was again interrupted The ofhcial accounts, which always attempt to conceal 
any disturbance of the political law and order, represent matters as if the legal 
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hew to the throne had. by his youthful: haughtiness, exerted the anget uf his 
father to such an eatent that he threatened te dranhertt his sun and reduced Iie 
te the humble pesition of shephent to the sacred flocks wi the aicuntans, There 
one of his ancestors, a prince of the royal hease, bs name Hurracocha, is and to 
have appeared to harm ene day ana dream and tek hun of the great dangers wlucht 
threatened the hingd m, owing te che revel of dhe Chanca, Thereupon the 
prince hastened te the capital, in spate ot has father © prolub Has father did 
hot recenve his explanation, but when be had fled be lore Che approaching enemy he 
king» son os said te have inspired the timid cuzens ef the capital with fresh ene 
thusiasm, and halls te have repulsed the attacks upen Gazee | Mervover, with 
the help of the divine warniers whem Hanaocha sent to his meistance, he de. 
feated the enemy i open battle and subyected theme ter ever to the Tacs rule 
The legend then continues to relate how the victonens ponee declined the pro 
pals of Ins thanktul comrades te accept the crewn, and proceeded to cone iit 
hy royal father by submesion until the better seluntandy abdicated aid ane 
nounced himeelf as the tast of his suns vassals, 

However, the real comse of events was probably ae follows 
the reyning hing, and of the Eneas around: lam, failed betere the threatening adl- 
vance of dhe Chanca The State was so disfocatad that he couhl net rely upen 
the meater poruien of his sulyectsandoas the town ef Cuzce and ats cnviiens 
uflered ne secure refuge, he dnca and tis closest dependents deteumned ta cone 
oval themselves ated then treastnes in the mountains iat Che aupportars af dhe 
poetnwin dynasty among the ctivens who were new thus abandoned — that py 
the worshippers ot the old god Huiracecha rose te pewer upon the cowardly 
fight of the uler aven without the Chanca they wenld cettamls have put an 
end tothe tale ot the ferenmers at the feng and prosperous government ob the 
Tater dynasty had not formed a strong parts aineng the people whieh was favout- 
able tothe Incas Under these creumstanees a yeudeof the Tied race appeared 
among the waverers, he had no legal rybt of sieressiot to the Chrowe, bat eel 
man of Inca bloal and Inca comage ‘The immediate necessity was to de away 
with the oppostion between the remaant ef the ancent inhabitants and the Ine 
dependents, which had broken out wath yreater sayour upon Ube thyht of the 
ruler, Lor this purpose he ainsented the Jegend of the appearance of the yond 
Hunraces has he said that the god of the wnt people had chosen lua, dhe fica, 
as the saviour of his people, By chis means he obtained nnmerous alles among 
the neqhbourng Jughland races, whe helped him te victory This favourite af 
Hinracocha was naturally disinclined to lay the palms ef victory at the feet of 
those Incas an whose absence he had won his success, bat he was eqnatl, unable 
openly ty usurp the power of the Toca hing a the face of a strong pasty of allies 
who had maternally contebuted to Ine succes The consequence was that) for 
many years the law ful ruler, who was greatly despised by das people for lis cow 
ardice, set up his cout far from Custo, wlnle bas more fortunate rival held the 
Tens of power in the capital without venturing to assume the royal utle Finally 
a compromise was brought about which ensbled the aged king te spend hiv last 
years in peace and gave the real ruler the legal title he had won 

The Inca who took the name of the god Huirarocha had to thak his seuthern 
neighbours, the Canes and Cancha, for the salvation of Cusce amd for his victory 
over the Chanca, But there was collected beneath his standard, not a body of 
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vassals, but a confederation which expected a rich recompense from the spoils of 
war. Here we have another proof of the fact that the Inca kingdom, both in ex- 
tent and in internal compactness, was still far removed from its later perfection. 
But important strides were made under the rule of the far-seeing Huiracochs, In 
the first place the subjugation of the Chanca provided him with a numerous body 
of warriors immediately dependent upon him, whom he raised to honour and posi- 
tion, On the other hand there were many little dynasties in the neighbourhood of 
Cuzco loosely dependent upon the Inca State, who were disinclined to give in their 
allegiance to the new ruler and had regarded his predecessors upon the throne 
with displeasure. Huiracochs, with extraordinary cleverness, now changed the 
feeble suzerainty of the ruler of Cuzco into a virtual dominion, The dependents 
af the previous Inca did not find courage for an open display of hostility, and as 
the individual dynasties were unable to unite for coromon purposes they were 
reduced to the position of vassal States one after the other. The Canes and 
Cancha, when they refused to recognise the sovereiguty of the Inca by sending 
him tribute, were attacked and subdued after a vigorous resistance. However, 
they Jater became the most faithful and reliable subjects of the Inca; to them 
was reserved the honourable duty of providing bearers for the king’s litter; for 
the Inca, like the princes of the Chibchas and Quitus, was invariably carried on 3 
Jitter when ho went on @ journey. 

During a Jong rule the Inca Huiracocha carried his arms successfully against 
enemies in the most various directions ; but his success was due quite as much to 
his political skill a8 to the bravery of his armies. We have a particular proof of 
this its his interference in the quarrels of the Colla. On the western and evuthern 
shores of the lake of Titicaca, two rulers, Cari of Chucuito, and Zapana of Hatun- 
Colla, were struggling for pre-eminence, and each was shurt-sighted enough to 
invite Huiracocha’s help. That gave him the opportunity of being the first of the 
Inca race to press forward to the sacred islands of Titicaca and the ruined cities of 
Tinhuanaco. He touk the side of the weaker and more remote Cari, who readily 
became o kind of vassal to the Inca, in order to repel his more powerful opponent; 
and thereby he adroitly prepared the incorporation of beth districts in the Inca 
State, an incorporation which a rising in that district enabled his grandson, Tupac 
Yupanki, to complete. 

A fundamental reason for the rapid and brilliant success of the new Inca lay 
in the alteration of his religious policy. The sun-worship which the Incas had set 
up as the religion for the State and the people could hardly appeal to the inhabi- 
tants of the highland. It was a mixture of reverence for the powers uf nature 
and of ancestor-worehip, which latter feature made it an important element in the 
Inca family life, strong emphasis being thereby laid upon the difference between 
the Inca race and the peoples subject to them, and sv this cult became rather an 
opportunity for expressing disgust than an occasion for worship. The sun, with 
his beneficent influences of warmth and fruitfulness, was certainly an eminently 
suitable deity for the inhabitants of the bare, rough highland, and Huiracocha, as 
he was originally worshipped by the Quechua and other neighbouring pevples, was 
no doubt an offshoot from a sun divinity. Although the Incas must have con- 
ceived of the sun-god, Inti, as their forefather in a human form, they none the less 
banished from their worship every kind of anthropomorphism. When worship was 
not directly offered to the luminary, as it inveriably was on great feast-days, the 
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gud was represented only by a bngbt gulden shicht. Thetoral representation was 
systematically objected to by the Incas, net only in their own worbip, but ale 
in that of all other guds. In their campaigns against hoetile peoples the destruc~ 
tion of temples and umages was considered au important duty, The peuples who 
reluctantly bowed to the yuke of the Inca dommon were not brought inte any 
clover eympathy with their relygon when they saw the hall of the mun-get in the 
temple at Cuzco changed into a hall of ancestors; alayr the walla stowd the em~ 
balmed mummies of dead ruler, a band of solar ctukdren grouped around their 
father, the sun-ged.  Therv can be no question Chat this worshp contributed te 
raise a barrier between the Encas and their subyects. | The worship of Hurracucha, 
now resolved upon by the new nea, who benowed his naine front that af the gud, 
implied a complete breach woth the rehgwus pohey that had hitherto obtained, 
But this Inca, who was too culuvated to fad suy satisfaction for hes own wehyrous 
needs in sun-worship, could not afford to set up such a pomntise idolatey ae the 
ancient worship of the highland get must have been, The god whom the Amautas 
and Incas worshipped under the name of Hunacocha, as the abmayghty creator of 
all things, whom they henoured more than Loti, the sunyed, as bem the source 
of all life, was no stone image; he debed all representavien, as he worked and 
hyved under no concrete form, exiting as the mughty power which penetrates the 
whole work 

Upon the occurrence of one of these religious ceremonies with which the vein 
aonb of day was greeted, and which were crewned by the presence of (he hing, the 
Toca Hunracocha iy saul te have asked the presty and) Amautas collected ataind 
him whether at was convervable that Inte was the aghest god and the valer of all 
things, as he invanably aceomphshed his course areund the eanth un a ininnes 
both regular and fatiguing. Suppong he were free and poweriul, would he not 
at some time feel a desire to take a rest or te stake out another path than the one 
of which his diy reutine must have made tim theeughly weary ¢ Sumlar 
beginnings of scepticmm and eclecticism not ditheult to understand, ate 
Tated of his stecessors, and afforded an opportunity for the antioducts 
ideay which the Incas attached to thar wouship of Hunacoetia, Tn Cacha they 
erected a famous temple of Huiracocha for the benetit of the 7 ate rumen 
show strong divergences froma the atclitectusal style of the Ineas, aud alyo fron 
that of all che other Peruvian peoples, and remian standing to-<lay as sn unsolved 
problem. In Cuzeo and «ther places altars were erected te the god, aud his rmage 
was placed befure them, generally an the form of an old son in flowing robes, 
Other national religions, which had been repressed hitherto, new celeliated thew 
revival. In the version of the legend about the conquest of the Chanca, who are 
said to bave been overcome with the help of the fururauea, those stone nlatued of 
warriors which started into life and rushed inte the ranks of the enemy st the 
Inca’s call, we see at leant a remunmecence of (he revival of stune-worship, In the 
case of the succeeding Inca there is even better evidence of dis, in the fact thet 
after @ visit to Tiahuanaco he ordered simular memorials to be set up in the neigh- 
Dourhoud of Cuzco; the results of this order were the peculiar ateps, platform, amd 
sites hewn in the rock of Monte Radadero near Cuzeo, The wornhaps of other sub> 
ject peoples were alae recuyniverl later by the Incas, anil transported to Cuzco; an, 
fur instance, the worship of Pachacamak, the chief ged of the peoples ca Uhe coast 
of the Pacite Ocean. At the time of the Spanish conquest Cugo was a meeting- 
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place, not only for princes and governors, but aleo for the gods and priesta of every 
race which belonged to the Inca kingdom,—a regular arsenal of idols, differmg 
widely us shape aud meanmg 

Jt was umportant for the Inca Hunracocha to find a successor to the throne 
who could contmue and bring to perfection the work which he had begun. The 
tule of the Inca Yupanki, who was also called Pachacuteh, was an open progress 
of almost unmterrupted tuumph On the east he eateuded the boundanes of his 
kingdom ta the point where the mountam streams moderate their impetuous 
cnse ain the boundless Nanos n the south he won several victones over the 
hing of Hatun-{ olla, and added the hing of Chucuntu to the number of his vassals. 
Upon the north he extended his dumimion a» fai as Cajyamaica and Conchucos , 
and as his father had left him no muie room for cunquest upon the west of the 
mountam valleys he advanced to the shores of the Pacibe Ocean and subdued the 
whale seaboard a> far as the Rimak valley Hus campaigns, which he sometimes 
led in person and dometumes entiusted to his brothers, and later to Ins successor, 
often lasted for years, under him was completed the military organisation of 
which we have spoken above? The war upon the coast called for special precau- 
tions Previous attempts to press forward an that diection had caused the Inco, 
unusually heavy losses Hrs lighland waruors coukd not endure the hot coast 
chinate, and fevcrs were enemies against which they were almost powerliss But 
by reheving the ares fighting on the coast wath fresh divisions at short tervals, 
and by removing the warnors to the hight inds to ect, he succeeded an extend. 
ing bs rule to the sea When once this was accomphshed, he found 1 hable 
soldiers in the races on the coast, and soldiers, too, whe were immed to the climate 
The punaple of leaving an easy retreat open to the cnemy against when he 
marthed was also followed by him | Numerous races and princes 1 the mountains 
and on the coast subnutted to Ins display of power without obliging him to make 
them feel the shaipuess of Ins sword Among those which subnutted yoluntants 
was the pnesth State of Pachacamah wm the valley of Lurm The tames when 
the Incas overthrew the temples hid long since passed away Pachacuteh wor- 
shipped mt person the gods who were honoured as far and wide upon the coast- 
land as Hunacocha was an the mountains, and left the temples and than treasures 
undisturbed, to these latter he even sent costly presents The only condiuon he 
Jad upon the conqueted yrople way that upon the heights which overlooked the 
town and temple of Pachacamah a new, greater, and more «plendid temple should 
be erected to Ins awn god Tnts, the sun, and he ordered 0 similar tumple to he built 
in Cusco for Tac hacamak 

The Inca power had not been ss firmly established im these eatensive and 
recently subdued distruts that Pachacuteh did not have to deal now and again 
with revolts The Chanea reluctantly boe the Ina yohe Neither permanent 
fortsheations im ther land, nor the fact that ther ranks had been sepeated]l; weah- 
ened by the transportation of thei warnors into more peaceful parts of the 
kingdom, served to neak ot to appease then haughts spat On the contrary 
they determmed, when they were consinced of then weakness, to abandon ther 
ancient home rather than give up then mdependence The whole tribe started on 
a migration wm a northeastetly dire tiun, and founded a settlement in Chachaporas, 
which was only agam muted with the kingdom under the last Incaruler Pacha- 
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euteh had also other battles te hght within his realm, but these dial net seneusly 
endanger it Among the men of Inca blood there were stl many remaining whe 
knew to what change of succession the dynasty trom which Pachacuteh was 
sprung owed the throne of Cuseo. Thus an evtensive conspatacy hud been formed 
with the seeret olyect of deposing the Inca Pachacuteh and setang ap an his place 
a deseendant of the ancent tesal family, the Inca Liew But Pachacuteh was 
informed in tume of these treasonable designs, and before dhe conspatatons had 
any suspicton that then plans were hnewn the Enea Lice disappeared an the tora 
palace, trom whieh he was neser again te assie 

Pachaeuteh won great fame ter dumeelt by Tis victories 
the four quarters of the heavens. and with just: gaide he oo 
Tahuantinsuyu, —the tour cardinal pants But be lett io stll 
of himself in the internal orgamsauien of the Unca hingdom, an 
far surpassed anything else ot the kind im eustenee upon At 
consider Peru under the Incas asa kingdem founded upon a bes of sociisnt 
to misunderstand entirely the facts of the ease The fea rule was an abs date 
theocracy. at the head of which was the Inca, whe concentiated lemporal ina 
Telygions functions im his own person as bemye Che child of dhe suo gyad and the 
chief priest of that dramty Has power was absolute over body and seal proparty 
and petson, of his sulyects the only laws that were binding upon him were dus 
own will and pleasure. and these be might change Ge any extent he pleased A 
Cmsequence of tis powerful position was that the fnea alone pewsewel ral 
qroperts the whole evtent of the kingdom belonged to fam, wath every hyving 
Geatme an it, other men hat onl che usutract of Ins property HO appears a 
Hawd oudinance that, as our historical seurces inform us, a hind et the: prada 
of the country was approprtited ter the support ot Che tulet, another died fer the 
service of the sun, while only a thoid t ped ter the poeple Bat Che oppression 
of thy law os only apparent. the Inca and the sun represented the fiamicial 
department of modem times, amd a litge proportion af the peopl dived at Ura 
expense Mateovar Urose portions of the land asagned te the poople lay on te 
Reghbouthood of the villages amd places of population, as such sete ments hoe 
been purposely made en Tand chat was capable of cultivation, the bast thin of 
the land was in the hauds ef the people The extensive tcble lands of the Puna, 
the high mountain ranges, were induded in dhe Tand bulengang to the sun sad 
to the Inca, whee the lew tempetatmre precluded: agnueuliine Tete was (he 
home of the gieat hetds of Himas which belonged te the [ca or te the sn 
the possession of these animals was forbulden to the common people 

The Hama 15 the only large domestic ammal which the Amencan natives 
possessed, Different hinds of fowl, and sno many distrsts bitte dogs, were Lamed 
and ned, but they were of use te mankind only ns food, ther possession was tt 
compensation for the uvreaung dhtheaults of gaamng a hiving by bunting ‘The 
Nama alone has the character of a domesth animal, in the full sense of the word, 
among the ancient Americans, for it alone was of use to man during ite Lifetime 
Tn emily times it was never used for mding ot drawing selucles However, the 
Peruvians of the highlands (for the climate of the coast 1s fatal to the Hama, and 
for that reason the animal was never used there ip Inca times) made constant 
use of it as a beast of bunten. The Mama sas ecually saluable for its wool. 
Take the sheep, it can be shor from time te time witheut injury to it4 health, 
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and in the Inca kingdom its wool was always woven into stuffs. The llamas, like 
all living animals, were the exclusive property of the Inca, — that is, of the State. 
State servants performed the shearing, and officials divided the raw wool among 
the people according to their powers of working it and their necessities, The 
wool was not only woven for the clothing of the people, but a portion of it served 
in lieu of taxes, A kind of factory for wool-weaving went on in the abodes of 
the ladies of the sun, the Acllas; these were monastical retreats where hundreds 
of girls were constantly employed in spinning and weaving. Here was also worked 
the finer wool of the vicuiia, a variety of the lama which ran wild and was driven 
into herds only at shearing-time. These fine stuffs were not intended for the 
common people, but were invariably worn by the Incas. For the royal families, 
and especially for the ruling Inca, the sun-maidens were obliged to provide large 
supplies of the finest stuffs; for state ceremonial exacted frum the king that he 
should always be clothed in spotlessly new garments, Jy the provinces, also, the 
Acllas worked the coarser wool of the Hama, and thereby contributed to supply 
the royal storehouses, in which large quantities of woullen garments were collected 
for the use of the army in time of war. Finally the Hama was important as 
a fond supply; game was neither plentiful nor varied, and the people could not 
have supported thempelves thereby. Most of the inhabitants certainly kept and 
bred fowls in and near their houses. But beyond this there existed only the 
flesh of the Hama, and a number of these animals were daily slaughtered for the 
Ineq’s table, But the herds were so numerous and increased so rapidly that 
now and again a lange number of them were slaughtered and divided among the 
people, who were thus feasted by the monarch. The Uama had descended from 
its wild forefathers, the guanaco and the vicufia, and had hecume a permanent 
species, Such a development must have required an extremely long periud of 
time for its accomplishment, and consequently the Ilama must have been tamed 
long previous to the Inca rule, But although this acquisition of civilisation was 
not due to the Incas, yet they were the first to systematise the breeding and the 
use of the animal, 

On one of his first campaigns of conquest the Inca Pachacutek subdued the 
district of Huileabambe, and found that the veins of gold there situated were 
already being worked by the natives, Although they could work only the upper 
strata, and with their primitive implements could naturally extract the gold from 
anly the richest lodes, yet the astonishing amount of gold and silver which the 
Spaniards found in the Inca kingdom shows that the work was profitable. The 
people were obliged to pay their tribute to the Inca from these mining operations. 
‘The work demanded uf them was not hard; they were always allowed sufiicient 
time to satisfy their own personal requirements. But the mountain peuples had 
as little claim to the precious metal which they brought forth to the light of 
day as had the owners of the corn in the lowland, or the shepherds of the Damas, 
w the possession of these goods; for real property belonged to the Inca alone. 
Gold and silver, the medium of exchange in the whole civilised world, brought 
neither power nor influence with them in the Inca kingdom, but were employed 
for the decoration of the gods aud kings and were worthless in the hands of 
individuals, 

A State which had no money and practically no property had aleo nothing 
wherewith to pay taxes. But the citizen himself was the property, the slave, of the 
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State, aud consequently he owed a certain portion of hiv labour to the Mate In 
the larger settlements a conaderable number of the whalitants pad ther tnbut: 
in different Lind. of manuiscture. nm whuh, in <ame cases, they had attauned 
econuderable ull The ancient Peruvian weaving, buh of woollen and codon. 
stuffs, though carned on with ver simple amplements is of high quality wn respect 
of both fineness and durability. and the weavers understood the employ mut ot 
large and artety patterns by the use of differents coloured threads Ault moe 
remarkable is the Peruvian pottery ware, with ots great vanety of devoration, 8 buh 
as almost invanably tasteful, aod with ts reh and artiste colouring’ ‘Then 
artistic posers were almost exctusively exerased upon this pottery, atl wate that 
has been shaped into realists. but very fantasti forme has come down tous from 
almost all the provinces of the Inia huylem * 

The country people were employ at in herding the flocks of Hani, or sn cuttvat 
tng the lands belonging to the Inca and the sun The plough was anknowan to Ue 
Peruvians, they tuned up the sel with an implament: ke w spade, and, as thes 
ipvanably worked in large numbers, digging in rows, Chen tele rust have had a 
fanowed appeatame — Agucultute was the foundation of the Inca ki " 
was regatded as divine service, and every sulycet of the hangin was entrasted 
with ats accomplhshment When the season for tilling the sod had come round, 
the Inca hunselt, followed by all lus court, proceedud in gacat porap toa tht that 
was dedicated to the sun in the negbbouthead of Cuzco, and fegan the agrieniiae 
wy person with rehgwas corememes Lach of las courtiers had to follow lies 
example The onler was then transmitted by ofhaials dhrough the comptiy that 
the subjects should begin the seats werk upon the land ‘The head of evry 
family was in annual possession ot a particular plot of land propertioned te the 
needs of bis household, it bis family imreased, 60 did lus plot, a piece half 
the size of the omginal allotment boing yaven im for each son, and a quarter of 
the oryonal size for each daughter But the land remained state property, mad 
upon the death ot migration of the occupant st cesetted Co the Crown Cultivation 
was cated onan common and under the supermtende nce of overseers Piist were 
tiled the lands of the sun, then these of individual Givens, including the allot 
ments of the poor, the sich, and the othemls, and tralls che lawl of the Inca 
were cultivated In the mulder disttcts of the kingdom a number of varieties of 
mave were tuned The munlux, several hinds of pumphing, beans, ail some 
other vegetables, wete grown mere in the ganlens around the houses than in the 
fields But im many disturts of the Lace kingdom the cold ciate was une 
fayuurable to these vegetables In such case4 potatoes formed the staple ot 
agriculture 

The Inca-Perusians earned on agriculture not only extenmvely, but ale with 
great energy The use of manure, fur which purpose, after they had conguered the 
seacoast, they used guano, was as lithe a discovers of thes ay was the semnee af 
imigation. In the narrow valleys of the highland they ani reasel the ground avail- 
able for agriculture by making terraces for miles, at @ great expense of labour, in 
the precipitous mountain heights, which were then carefully urmgated by canals 
from the river running down the valley. Land that was an this way brought under 
cultivation naturally belunged only to the Incas, the amount of work nee essary 
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for sts success was far more than individual suurces could pruvide, and presupposed. 
a strong and close organisation. A family of at least ten whabitants formed the 
smallest administrative unity m the kingdom, an infenor ofimal supermtended 
this, whose busmess it was to care for and watch over it. Ten of such unities 
formed a “hundred,” here the supenntendent was obhged te heep an eye upun 
the distiicts of lus ten inferior othcrals, besides the care of his own othce, The 
next political unity was formed of ten “hundreds,” and a “ten thousand” was 
generally equivalent to a province of the kingdom. The highest power naturally 
lay in the hands of the Inca, who had a consultatave council an Cuzco. But besides 
this council the governors of the provinces (who were generally choven from the 
Inca Class when political necessities had not left the rule in the hands of one of 
the old conquered princes), and also the offiaals of smaller districts, were obliged 
from time to time to appear personally befure the central power, or to send in their 
reports with the help of the quipus, By this means the government was fully 
infonned concermmg the mhatitants of each province and thei capabilines, and 
also concerning the supplies and provisions which every district was obliged to 
make, to meet ty own necesuties, and even te have a surplus im hand = Moreover 
the overeers were constantly inspected by ofhaals of a higher clase, im cases 
where faults were din uvered, the guilty person was punished and sv also were his 
supenors, Who ought to have mfermed the subjects of then obhgations and to have 
assured themselves that these were fulliled 

As the common man, the “hatunruna,’ possessed no real property, he mught 
also pas his taxes in military service ‘The Incas did not maintain a standing 
atmy, and any careful or eatensive trauung ip the use of arns seems to have been 
the privilege of the Incas alone, and of the sons of the nobles from the subyect 
yrovinces Jta4 by no means Clear in what manner the hatunruna obtamed the 
Gaming necessary to enable him to fulfil his part an the constant and distant 
campaigns of the Incas There was, however, a system for regularly reheving the 
parisons (hat were maimtamed im unsettled quartets, as well as for convering 
reinforcements lo the battle-felds, an arrangement must consequently have been 
on foot somewhat mrnlar to the old Prusstun s\stem of ichef, according to which 
the hatuntuna returned to his agneultural pursunts after a short perod of active 
service, until he was again called out in due course, though generally unly for 
a limited apace of time 

An important duty of the overseers of the “hundeds was to see that the 
people performed their allotted pottion of work, the Women were mcluded under 
this deciee Their essential duties in their households cousisted m the cate of the 
garden and of the poultry, but most important were the spinning and weaving, 
which they were obhged to practise beyond the mere satisfaction of then household 
necessities, as We have stated above? Tdleness was a punishalle offence m the 
Tnea kingdom , even when women made vnits to then ueighbours they took ther 
work with them, unlew the person visited was of higher raph than hei vieitur, 1n 
ths vase 1t was the duty of the visitor to ash for permisein to take her work. 
Tt was the buses of the local overseers to apportion as much land to each 
inhabitant as would sufhce for the maintenance of himself and Ins wife Ii, a» 
happened in exceptional cases, the land belonging to the cummunity did net suthce, 
the inbalutants had a clam upon the lands of the Inca, but when the population 
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of a province rose to auch an extent that the land was no Jonger capable of sup 
porting them, colunista, known as *mitumaes.” were seut out inte leas thickly 
populated or new provinces, The State undertouk the duty of providing for the 
support of each individual, but averded poverty, with ita evil results of bygary 
and vagabondism, which was in fact entirely obviated by the necenaty of Inbour 
and the probitnuon which was land upon an unauthorised change of resnlence, 
The State also reveguased its duty of providing for tts sulyeets in extraordinary 
cases; and, thanks to the general industry. the storehouses situated mn every 
province were invanably sufteientl full of supplies te ineet all necessities, 

The conception of private property was not wholly unfurshar te the mhalatants 
of the Inca State, Houses and laud were. sts tray, the juoperty of the commune 
nity, to which they reverted at the death of the hokler. But wo ample was the 
provision made for the support of the individual that he was able to put aude sone 
savings, and to Jay out these economies as he washed, even an the puichase of 
juxunes, as the State or community provided his necessities The ebyects found in 
the Peruvian cemeteries show us that luaunies were not alte gether unknown, even. 
among the common people, and this personal property Was almost invariably 
anterreL with ty dead owner, 

As new members were born into the family, the land allotted to it was inereased 
The young Inca crtzens posse a long and tranquil childhood, Tt was incuisbent 
on there parents to give them a practical education and to tam Chem in domestic 
duties, but it wa» not oll the completion of then twenty -fonth year that the Suite 
made any claim upen the young people. At twenty-five they were maried, 
Marae was alse strietly controlled by dhe law, which demed Co the Inca-Peras ian 
any uppertumty of personal mtiatise from the ciadie te the yuse. The pubhe 
othewls were required to keep a register of persons of beth seavs who every year 
attamned a manageable aye im then distuets. bach year m day was appointed for 
the velebrition of marnages Cuoughout the kingdom. ‘The young men and 
manlens, clad in then best ature, appeared before the olheers of their distuct, whe 
pubbely, but with Inde in the way of ceremony, assigned to each youth a young 
maiden, On the same day, at Cuzeo, the Inca bunself oltcmted for there of noble 
blowd, The consent of the young people was superflucis in the eyes of the law, 
but, when powsble, ther indimations were considered. No one, however, might 
marry outside of his wwn district. The usual allotment of land was new made 
to the young couple, and the community saw to the building of their sunple and 
primitive dwelling In this way they entered the ranks of the hatuniunns, accept: 
ang all the responsibilities involved, except Uhat for the hist year ~ the honey mieon 
of their married life —they remained exempt from public service, ‘The duties of 
labour were obligatory up to the age of fifty, after that time the community, as 
also in cases of temporary or permanent «hsablement, became responsible for ther 
support t the end of ther hives, 

While military service was demanded of the men, another tax was levied by 
the Inca upon the women. Every year the ofhessls were required to select from 
the number of young maidens the best and most beautiful for the service of the 
ruks and of the sun. In each province the Inca had his yelace and a houre 
attached to it, in which these maidens led a yrivileged if a laborious existence. 
Whenever the Inca came into residence it was from their number that he chose 
the partner of his couch. If the connection resulted in pregnancy, the young 
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mother returned to her native home, where great respect was paid both to her and 
to the child. Very different was the lot of those selected for the service of the 
sun. Like the royal wives, they led a favoured but industrious life in religious 
seclusion. But in their case the law against incontinence was inviolable, and a 
cruel death awaited the sun-maiden and her seducer if this statute was 

That the Incas should occasionally have taken children from their parents in 
their tenderest years for sacrifice to the sun-god is hardly probable. Such sacrifices 
may in earlier times have been offered to the sun-god and to the deities of many 
of the peoples afterward subdued. But such a usage is wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of the national religion as it was practised under the later Incas. In the 
Inca State religion was much more a matter of politics than of dogma, The late 
Incas therefore imposed no restrictions upon the various races of their subjects a9 
w the number of gods they might desire toworship. It was also from political 
motives that they established at Cuzco the temples and priests of the varivus 
religions; for thus they were in continual touch with the forces which they knew 
to exercise a great influence ujxn the masses. The introduction into every newly 
acquired province of sun-worship as a supreme and universal form of religion 
war also meant to serve their political ends, Although there was at Cuzco a high 
priest of the sun-god, who exercised a kind of control over priests of all denomina- 
tions throughout the country, yet the real head of the churel: was the Inca. As 
descendant of the sun-gud he stood nearer tu the deity than his highest priest, 
while as child of the sun he was himself entitled to divine honours after his 
death, upon which he returned to his ancestor. Dissensions between king and 
priesthood, which recur so frequently in the communities of Central America, 
were rendered impossible by the semi-divine character of the Inca. For this reason 
the decided revolution which the Inca Huiracocha brought about in the domain of 
religious politics never at any place or time caused the slightest difficulty, although 
it mixed st once a host of formidable rivals to the priesthood of the sun. The 
privileged position, and the endowment of a third of the land, remained their 
exclusive right; but even the Inca kings made numerous and extremely costly 
offerings to the temples of Huiracocha and Pachavamak. 

The Iaborious life of the masses was relieved only hy the festivals which were 
celebrated in honour of the sun-god; once at least in each month the inbabitant= 
of each locality were summoned by the officials to a feast. Upon these occasions 
the flesh of the Hama, set apart by the Inca for the people, was certainly cunsumed ; 
at the same time large quantities of the maize beer called “aka” were drunk, and 
danee and sung contributed to the enjoyment. Similar holidays followed the cum- 
pletion af ali the more important tasks: the cultivation of the fields, the gathering 
in of the harvest, or any exceptional undertaking, — housebuilding, ruadmaking. 
and the like. Resides these, however, there were four high festivals common tw 
al} the land: the Hatun Raimi, the Cusqui Raimi, the Situa Raimi, and the 
Huaracuy. 

The Hatun (or Inti) Raimi was celebrated at the time of the winter solstice 
(the 21st of June’), and was the first and principal festival by which the year 
was reckoned. Lasting for nine days, it celebrated the return of the suurce of 
life and heat, the sun having reached and pexsed its extreme northern devlina- 
tion, The first three festival days were devoted to preparation: every inhabitant 
1 Bee ante, p. 326. 
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of the Inca kingdom was ubliged tu atetain from all foud with the excepiun of 
a little uncouked maize and water, and, if marred, from conjugal anterceutse , all 
fires were extinguished. During these days ot was the duty of the ywung unmar 
tied women wn cach heusehold, and of the sun-mantens for the use of the Inva and 
his court, to prepare the sacred bread, the tet food that aught be taken after the 
fas. The prnepal ceremuny took place un the morning of the fourth day. At 
the approach of dawn the whele population poured out ef then heuses ante the 
open space where the priests were awaiting the sunrise. Here Che thronging mal- 
titude crouched barefooted ina wide circle around the poests, and, no one daaing. 
to rise, awaited the moment when the sun's orb should appear above the heaven, 
te greet it with solemn aeritce. 

Naturally at was at Cuzco that the feast was celebrated sts most magnificent 
form Here, upon that das, the square of Haueaypata, around which steod the 
royal palaces, was Chronged with che laghest and noblest Hewes ploviner of 
the kingdom. Clothed i festal attire, but barefooted and in dhe same attitude 
of humility, they, too, awaited the moment of suntee,  ‘Therenpot the Ime hing 
was the first to cise; upen this day, as bemg the child of che aun, he hunsell pete 
formed the office of lugh-puest. yither hand he held a cup andad with gold, 
filled to the brim with “aka” While he addiessed a Tn leet bo the Tisinys 
luminary, he emptied the eup in his ryght hand inte a golden hasua Chat steal betore 
him, whence golden pipes conveyed the hbatieu te the Temple of the Sun, 
cup indus left hand he pat to his own lips, and then invited tis nearest relatives, 
and any on Whom he washed te confer distinction, tu take from this cup, wath small 
golden chaliees, a portion for themselves. Then, together with the higher jarests 
and dignitaries, the Inea entered the temple inorder te pay his adentien to the 
image of the god. The Temple of the Sun had undergone, at the hands of the Incr 
Pachacutek, a thereugh restoration and extension, since wineby Cine, ow ing te ite 
rich adornment with precious metals, it had been hoown by the name of Coneane ha, 
“the Golden Preeinet.” Tt was an extensive group of buildings, ensitelerdd by walls 
of squared inasents, Ivan somewhat nemter the mountains than the market-place 
Ta and around the great court were a mumber of edifices, the most raered of whieh 
was the Hall of the Sun, Here, on the wall at the hack of the temple, w placed 
as each morning to catch the tays of the rising sin, was the great golden dink 
enciteled with rays, Which constituted the Holy of Holes, Wally and roof, os 
well as the altars before this and the other slaanes of the temple, were ehby 
overlaid with gold, while along the walls, seated in their hitters and wrapped in 
the most costly fabmies, stool the perfectly preserved mutes of Che dead: fi 
Behind the Hall of the Sun a similar room contained the image of (he moun atu 
the mummies of the Coyas, the imperial wives who had given to the bingdom an 
heir to the throne. Here all ornamentation way in silver, Then followeil stmller 
sanctuaries for the other heavenly bodies, the divine retinue of Lota and fin lis 
earthly followers, the priests. After libations and incense had been offered at 
these shrines also, the Inca returned to the square, where the rest awaited hun; 
for on this day the great nactifices were performed, not in the enclsed court of the 
temple, but in the open market-place. The priests now led forth x young bluch 
ama Black animals, as being more uniform in colour, were more highly przed 
than white ones, which a» a rule showed darker patches, morenver black was the 
sacred colour and was specially favoured by the Inca. While the unbound victim 
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was held by priests of lower grade, the high-priest cut open the body with an 
obsidian knife and tore out the heart and entrails. From these he foretold the 
events of the year that was just beginning. The body was now divided, and, in 
order to burn it as # sacrifice, the high-priest lighted with a burning-glass, which 
he wore on his right wrist, the new fire from which all the hearths in the city 
were kindled afresh. concluded the more important ceremonies, which now 
gave place to general rejoicings. Numbers of the common Mamas were slaughtered, 
but only the blood and entrails were offered to the god; the flesh was assigned to 
the poople for food, The remaining days of the festival were spent in eating and 
drinking, dancing and singing, and revels of every description, the freedom of which 
often degenerated into license. For the people the feast closed on the ninth day, 
afver six days of rejoicing. The Inca and his attendants seem, however, to have 
continued the celebrations for 9 whole month, and even then to have lamented 
their brief duration. 

The second of the common festivals, the Cusqui Raimi, was connected with 
agriculture. 1t waa celebrated before the beginning of harvest, and was a sort of 
processiun in honour of the sun-god, who, after everything in mortal power had 
been done to secure the success of the crops, was implored with his divine favow 
to bleas and ineroase the harvest. This feast also was folluwed by days of con- 
tinuous and unrestrained revelry, meant, no doubt, to provide the peuple with 
recreation after the labours of the field. 

Of @ different character wax the third feast, or Situa Raimi, which fell at the 
time of the spring equinox (in September). The assumption that every calamity 
or unexpected event which befell the individual or the community was due to 
yome transgression was current in the Inca kingdum as elsewhere, and was 
Tellected in the laws, But if the guilt of the individual might be expinted by 
alunement or punishmont, it still adhered to the community, which had likewise 
to bear the weight of all the terrora which threatened it from the evil spirit» with 
which earth and gir were peopled. To appease or drive away these was the object 
of the feast. 11 wox preceded, like the others, by a three-days fast and the pre- 
paration of sacred bread. In addition, however, to those intended for food, other 
Joaves were baked, mixed with the blood of sacrifice. With this bread each man, 
on the fourth day at sunrise, rubbed his body, after bathing in running water, in 
onlur to purify himself. On the morning of the great day of the festival tho 
crowning ceremony took place at the fortress of Sacsahuaman. This was a huge 
fortification built of enormous blocks of stone, which rose in five tiers on one of 
the heights commanding the city from the northeast. Its erection had been com- 
menved by the Inca Huiracocha at the time when the Chanca invasion had threat- 
ened the as yet utterly defenceless city with extincliun. The Inca Pachacutek 
had successfully completed the mighty structure. From the gate of the fortress, 
at the Situa Raimi, issued four youths of the Inca race, clad in complete armour. 
Brandishing their spears they ran at full speed through town and country in the 
alrection of the four cardinal points. Everywhere the gaily clad multitudes flocked 
from their dwellings to meet thom, and greeted them with loud shouts and waving 
of garments, At fixed distances others of the Inca race, similarly attired, waited 
to receive the lance in turn, and carried it farther and farther until the boundary 
of the district was passed. There the lance was driven deep into the earth, and it 
was supposed that the evil spirits had thus been expelled from the soil. During 
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the night the Incas waved burning torches, which thes extinguished on the futher 
side of the boundary in the streams that flowed vat of the country. In tus was 
the puwers of darkness were also put to thyght, and the followmg days were deve ted 
tw festivity. 

While at the Situa Raimi the chief actors were the Enea youths, whe ss inbube 
vally delivered the people fom the dangers that threatened it, the fourth jaeal feast, 
the Huaracuy, was almost eachively confined to the Inca chiss, and the people 
cuuld participate only im the general reyowings. This fast marked (he ean thasien 
of the probations which the childten of Inca descent, ss well) as the sens of the 
noblest families m the provinces, had te underge before they mayght be admitted to 
the privileges of manhood. 

Tn ayte of the efforts of the Incas te mamtainy the belief that the whole of the 
Thea class was descended from Manco Vapah, und through tam fiom the sumed 
huuself, they had not been able to bamsh from the mamoty ef men the tact that a 
part of the caste vould establish no Wlood-hinship with the foundor ed the dy musty. 
fu the eathest times, in addinen to the ruler of Cuzco, many other stall dynasties 
of the Persian highlands had assumed the designation of Jia, which, Lhe 
“Manco” and * Capak,” was orginally a mete Ode and net the name ot a tace, 
Whether these, on their meerporation inte the empate ef dhe sen ot the un, 
maintamed the name avd povileges of the Juca, i doubttuk Thus atese a new 
class in the commumty, which, though unable to establish any blood relatenstip 
with the Incas, shated all thea prsileges. When Maneo Capah came tn Ciiee be 
was attended by a small band of dependents, with whese help be drove thie 
Aleavizas ftom the city. Gn the antanes of the State the eo natunily tonne a 
puvileged class, and when, later, the constant extension of the empire bought to 
the capital aamaed population of every concenable clement, thes and than po 
tenty, the anstocracy of Cuzco, were admitted te all the cwsential privileges 
enjoyed by these of pute Inca blood, 

On the other hand the fnca Steck mereased with great rapedity by the natural 
process of reproduction, Among the masses po mat way | tal te mast a 
than one wate, but from this law the whole of the Inca caste was cxcmpl, atl 
the mer maght also ygant dispensation to others For himself, especially, iC wavs 
not only a privilege to possess a number af wives, but also a duty te leave behind 
tim as numerous a progeny as possible, Only one, however, of the vuleis wives 
shared dus ioyal rank; she bore Gie name of Cova and took ap unpertunt part 
wn the yubhe ceremomal that was incumbent upon the Inca The Inca Pacha- 
cuteh was the frst te enact that the natural sister or the nearest female telation of 
the ruling Inca should always be chosen as the Cova, in ender as fat os posable to 
preserve the bloal of the cluldren of Uy sun fiom contanunation, In additium 
tw the Cuya the Inca might take as many wives as he wished; af dhey belonged to 
the Inca class, they and their childien were consulered Jegtamate. The Inca alee 
sought daughters in mamage from his vassal princes, this was considered a high 
honuur, and no lesa av if the Inca marned one of his eyuimate daughters toa 
dignitary or a vaseal prince. Marriage between men and women of the Inca clans 
was celebrated in the same way as that of the people, with the caception that the 
Inca ruler in person perfurmed the ceremony in Cuzeo, Youths of Inca blood 
might take only one wife of their own arcond, though they might also have 
numerous concubines; but after the completion of an smportant task, or upon the 
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occasion of a feast, the ruler often rewarded us kinsmen with one or more wives, 
Tndavidual rulers are said to have left as many as a bundsed children or even 
more, each of these became the founder of a family, the connection of which 
with the common stoch was preserved in ther name and insigma, such famihes 
united to worship the mummy of their ancestor m the Temple of the Sun. By 
Jaw the Inca hing was as completely master of the bodies and souls of the Incas 
as of his other subjects, but as a matter of fact the Inca class obtained special 
yuivileges m the kingdom of Tahuantumsuyu The duty of labour, which was 
incumbent upon everybody im the Inca State, was not bmding upon them, A 
memonal of the tume when the Incas formed a small band in the middle of a 
foreygn race was preserved in the mght which they had of eating at the ruler’s 
table , later this mght became so extended that the Inca was obbged to support 
the whole of the Inca caste, and also all the officials of the hingdom who weie 
not Incas, with the produce of that third of the land which belonged vw him. 
‘The highest temporal and rehgious ofhces were filled wath sons of the Inca race, 
and the man who could show hs value in such a pution was certain of the 
monarchs favour ‘To this many af the Inca sens owed large palaces and bands 
of attendants both an the capitals and in the provinces 

‘The education imparted te the Inca caste yustrhed then special privileges Tu 
the case of the young guls known as‘ dusta, Chew education was a more rehned 
type of that received by the daughtars of the people and the sun-maidens On the 
other hand the young men, the “auqu, not only reccived a careful intellectual 
trammy, ay mentioned above! but were alse obliged to undergo a thorough course 
of physical excrcse Tins was concluded, when the auqu had reached his si 
teenth year, with the oneal which preceded the feast of Huaracuy, and gave him 
the ight of assuming the name and the insigma of an Inca These competitians 
comsusted of a foot race, individual contests with weapons, sumlar contests betwecn 
two bands, and finally a battle between twu army corps, one of whuch had to 
defend a fortiess wile another attached it They also had to prove that they 
were able to beat paw and teil without complamnng, and finally had to show thar 
capalulity of making then own clothes and eqmpment When these tests had 
been gone through sucessfully, the youthfal band was Jed before the hing by 
then masters, whe were expenenced Tncas and Amautas He invested them 
with the insignia ef thea new position, and henceforward they were no longer 
call ququy, but took the utle of Tnea The hing bored the lobe of each 
ones eat with a golden needle, and fiom that time he unght wear gold and silver 
earornaments ‘This halit was cared to suck an extent that the Spaniards gave 
the Incas the name of One jones, * large-eared, because the weight of thei orna- 
ments had dinwn out the lobes ta a remathable extent Up te dus pout the 
yeuths bad been clothed simply and almost madequatels . but on them festival 
day then nearest ielabons yut upon them fine sandals, ac they were worn by 
qgiown-up Incas, fastened the “humia of fine vicuiia wool around their loms, and 
placed the head-coverimg,* Hautu, upon then hai, that was now closely cropped 
The marks of rank worn by the ruler comided very nearly wath thee, only his 
Ilautu was bordered with a tine fringe of 1ed wool (in the case of heirs tu the 
throne, of full age, the colour was yellow), which descended to the eyebrows, and 
a thick tassel of sumlat colow, the * pacha, adomed his nght temple 


1 Ante, p $25 
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A juristic syetem can warcely exist in a hingiom where the ruler it the sourve 
of all law and of every decree, the othewls to whet the Taea deputed the rule of 
certain portions of the people decided what matters were punishable and what 
could be allowed, As there was oe wal property, there coakd be one pecunmuy 
troubles and no fines Any one who was guilty of an cflence had outraged the 
Jaws of the Inca, the representative of the highest el. sb was therefore almost 
invariably punished with death, that is to Say, he was either strat gled, hae hed 
on the head, shot with anew s, or dirwwo from the rocks | The sun matdens guilty 
of meontinence were walled up abve, but their seducers, and abo che entie 
famaly which had brought up such an adepe in wickedness, ware put co death, and 
the place where its house had stond was sown with salt and left deserted tor ever. 

The greater became the eatent of the Inca hangetont, the more important became: 
the means of quick communication In vars Gines the Tneas had confionted the 
question of crossing the high mountain ranges whieh divided one hyghland valley 
from another, and the watereounes Which rushed tunousty down the deeper 
valleys. When the Inea Pachacuteh matched against Huilcabamta his coc 
troke down the budges over the Urubamba, and thought theteby to oppose at 
Impasatle obstacle te the advance of the Loca atmy bat the nea called up 
engmeets and workmen fem the capitals and fiem the whole county to toes and, 
and anew bridge was completed after a few weeks The Inea Pachuca, whe 
he cas cserswhere, showed Tus great faculay ter orgarusation, had a bygdirond bat 
trom Caco as far as Cajamarca, a distance of nearly a huadted nutes, it ian over 
we wnd through valleys, over marshes and through rocks, and ils temas ae it 
carteme today Even an the tine of Uhe Spanish cule this Inghread: formed the 
Wet cates ot the counts, as alse dul a simdar diaghiend tudt by the Ina 
Vue va, runing on the west of Pachacuteh’s ond down to the coast, which at 
full sedi as far as Tumbes, the inost mortem: settlement af the Ine kingdom on 
the sea, ving not far fiam the Gulf of Guavaquil As the Persians were not 
acquainted with vehicles, the roads wet jendes| only for the tuathe of anen, and 
at most tor the Hamas that were ised as beasts of burden, consequently Chey were 
only eighteen to twenty-two feet broad, and wer enclosed on either sade by a 
parapet of some heiyght. Upon deep precipies thes became nnrcower, and tyhts 
‘of steps oevasionalls crossed the ranges which divided the sexcral valley Whore 
there were no fouls, the rivers were crossed by brulges of stone, which a the 
Tnountain ranges gave place to suspension bridges constricted of hezpen rope und 
of woven hanas, long boarded paths gase a footing acows the marshes of the 
Paramos and the watersheds. At regular intervals restiig-places wero basdt near 
the road, called “tambos,” they consisted of a walled-a eoutyard intonded for 
beasts of burden, to which adjoned two open rooms fer the travellers thems bes, 
pmaller refuges at shester intervals on all the most umpertant lines of ¢ommun- 
cation were established for the public service. In them were stationed the tude 
mesvenger4, known as “chasquis,” by whose help news of unpertant events, even 
in the remotest provinces, could be brought tu the capital in a short space of time, 
How highly swiftness of foot was valued can be seen from the fact that it was 
included in the tests which the ams of the Incas hal w underge! Thus even 
‘among the common people the foot-messenger was a privileged person. Several 
Tunners were invariably stationed in the hitle prnt-houses: as often as a messenger 


T See ante, pp. 395, 340 
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came in, wearied by the rapidity with which he had passed over hie section, one 
of those waiting took over his message, which was delivered either by word of 
mouth or by means of the quipus, to take it on to the next station at an equal 
rate. The service is said to have been so admirably organised that fresh sea-fish 
were by no means a rarity at the ruler’s table. 

Tt may be an injustica tv the merits of the other Inca kings to ascribe 
nearly all valuable institutions to the Inca Pachacutek; but his name shows 
that he must have established the lion’s share of these. “Pachacutek” means 
“workd-organiver.”” He was succeeded upon the throne of Tahuantinsuyu by 
hia eldest aun, Tupak Yupanki, who, like his father, united military reputation 
to a capacity for keen and vigorous government at home, Under his rule the 
Inca kingdom was extended in nearly every direction until it recovered that 
territory which it possessed at the time of the conquest, He completed the 
subjugation of the kingdom of Chimu) and pressed his conquest forward to 
Quito, On the other side he changed the confederation with the princes round 
the Jake af Titicaca into a firm dominion over them, while he also extended his 
mower inta Chile as far as the Rio Maule. It was never the Inca policy to 
intraduce the organisation of the ancient provinces, in all its carefully thought 
out details, into new districts immediately upon their subjugation, Where 
sitar institutions already existed, as they did in the kingdom of Chimu, the 
process of avsimilation was probably distinctly rapid. But other provinces, whose 
institutions showed marked differences, could only by slow degrees be incor- 
qenated in the socint organism of the Inca State, as is proved by the frequent 
recurrence of revolts under the Inca régime. The Inea rulers found colonisation 
the hest means of repressing these; Tupak Yupanhi is said constantly to have 
practised it, At the time of the Spanish conquest the language of the Yunca 
had not entirely died out upon the lake of Titicaca, among the mitimaes whom 
Tupok Yupanki had settled there after the conquest of the Chimu kingdom. 
This Inca was a zealous worshipper of Huiracocha ; after the conquest of Hatun- 
Calla he made a pilgrimage to his shrine on the like of Titicaca, and adorned 
it with new buildings in his honour, though these included a sun-temple and a 
house for the sun-maidens. At the same time he prosecuted those unifying reli- 
gious tendencies which the Incas had made their guiding principle since the 
time of the Inca Huiracocha. 

When his son, Huaina Capak, aseended the throne, the Spaniards had already 
got a fooling upon American soil ; reports of their arrival can hardly have failed 
to reach Cuzco, The subjects of the Inca upon the coast-land carried on an 
extepsive trailie upon the Pacific seaboard, exchanging their products for those 
of their northern neighbours, and such traftie must have been under the control 
ond protection of the guvernment, But the Incas were too entirely convinced 
of their own superiority to have had any suspicion that their period of prosperity 
was coming toa rapid end, The reign of Huaina Capak is full of those relations 
with the kingdom of Quito which were to exercise such influence upon the fate 
of his dynasty. The first act of his government was to take revenge upon the 
inhabitants of Quito for the blood of the Inca-Peruvians who had been slain 
upon the revolt of the provinces conquered by Tupak Yupanki. This business 
kept him far from the capital fur many years. At that time the Inca developed 
2 See ame, 811, 
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& strong preference for the milder chmate on the nerth of his kingdom, 
Tumebamba, which be had htted up as his headquarters during the campaym 
he built yelaces, temples, and gardens of a splendour almost equal to these of 
Cuzco, And when he eventually succeeded in camplenng the conquest of the 
kingdom of Quito he marned the Poncess Pacha, che ouly daughter of the last 
Toler, in order to unite the province more closely to hire persan and to hie hengdom 

Huaia Capek was not very fortunate mt bis damestu hfe While hee father 
was ate he held the poation of hew to the throne, acconding te the pew laws 
of succestien, and had theretore (hes Ine ¢ldest sister te be his bgal wife, but 
she bore him oo childten Thereupon he tock twe other wives of the Inca save, 
® younger sister and a coun, on the conditien Chat the one whe fist bore lum 
a son should recenve the privileges of the Cova Shortly attetwand hie sister 
presented lum with @ sucess, Huasat But while be was absent im Quite 
he began to forget the mother and child, and Maccha whom he had mide a 
egal wife an dehance of the law which govermad: las domesti affare (or thie 
princess was not of the Inca race), became doubly deat te hun when he pre 
sented lim with a bey whose dvely st won bre fathers heate even im tis 
childhood. Huaina Capah was naturally obliged to retuin at intervals to Cuzcy, 
that being still the cential pomt of the kingdoms, but as soon as he had par 
formed his State duties he again retumed to his beloved Quite, mil thee he 
spent the greater portim of Ine hfe 

The Inca kingdom was at this me capable of extension only upon its ne ithe, 
Daundaty On the west the occan formed the boundary of dhe country for hans 
diets of mils In the swuth the kingdom astanded inte Chile, wher Che hagh- 
Jinds which became wilder and wilder at cvery tap, scamud scarcely worth the 
trouble of conquest On the east ven mbalntant of (he fruitful vallave uf the 
Cordilleras was sutyect to his mile The boundleas primeval fon se which bore 
dered the lowland was inhalitad only ly wandering tubes of envages who avortal 
every attempt to suldine them by saristing without a Gace as oon as the bnew 
atmics apptoached and the unhealthy climate, and the ampovalulity of following 
then usual mode of Iife, induced the Incas te renounce all plans of conquest in 
this dueuon Upon the north, however, they wore enticad by a salunble tuntery 
where the conditions of life were very samuilar te thow of thar heme | Hugin 
Capok tummed his arms moe than ence in this doection, and Quito was nan 
adnurable base of opertums for expeditions northward It does nut appear thnt 
Paccha ever accompamed her husband to Cusce, the fechng among the [ncas, 
who were so /ealous to proene the purity of then aace, was anything Dut fo 
vourable towanl her It 15 equally unhhely that the mother of Huascat oc on- 
pamed her husband to Quito, but the voung ponce waa summoned Chete at last 
ence, With many of his elder relations, to learn from lis fathers mouth the 
manner in which he desired the government lo be conducted in the event of by 
death He cvuld not persuade himself entirely to eaclude bis favounte son from 
the succession Atahualpa, sho had grown up to the entire satisfaction of hi« 
father, accompamed him ever}shere on bis journeys and campaymes, and his 
lively manners had made him the favounte of the army Ou the ether hand 
Huascar developed but slowly lus character was serious and quit, the court 
which the ruler had abandoned, the Cova who was scorned and myected, and the 
danger that he humself might be dismhented, —all these fasts tended t darken 
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his early years. Huaina Capak did not venture upon the extreme step of chang- 
ing the succession; but he stipulated that the kingdom of Quito should be held 
in independence by his favourite Atahualpa, and that Huascar should inherit 
the Inca kingdom, even as Huaina Capak had himself received it upon his 
accession. Hunscar gladly agreed not tv disturb his brother in his possessions, 
and t remain un terms of friendship with him; the arrangement was for him a 
relief from long anxiety. But Atahualpa had also reason for satisfaction: he 
was better provided for than an Inca’s inferior son hed ever been, and in his 
person was revived the royal house of Quite. 11 was only the legitimist party 
at tho court of Cuzeo who were «issatisfied; they thought it was a disgrace that 
the unity of the kingdom should be endangered by the caprice of Huaina Capak, 
that a province should be lost again to the Sun State which had been bought 
with the bluod of its subjects under two kings, and all for the sake uf a child 
who had neither position vor right. However, such objections were naturally 
not ventured in face of the unlimited powers of Huaina Capak, and when he 
died) a few years Inter in the prime of life, in an epidemic of smallpox in Quito, 
lhe was able tu close his eyes in the belief that he had secured the welfare of 
his kingdom anid of his favenrite. 

Atahualpa had developed carly, and, after sharing for years in all his father's 
Vusitiess of war and peace, had become fully acquainted with the duties of a 
nier. He immechately undertovk the government of the State to which his 
tather had destined him, and there remained at his side all those who had served 
Huuina Cayok in his hfetime. In Cuzco, on the other hand, people clung. obsti- 
putely to the old regulation. Huascar was not yet of age, and a council of the 
aliest relaGions of the dead monarch held the reins of power. In their eyes the 
capricious dispositions of Musina Capek did not hold good, because they violated 
the succession of the house; they were willing to recognise Atahualpa unly as 
the representative of the Inca for the province of Quite. The obligation of pre- 
senting himself in Cuzeo w pay allegiance to the new king was as binding upon 
him as upon all the members of the royal family. The regents did not, however, 
venture to answer Atabualpa'’s contemptuous silence by an open attack. It was 
only when Huascar had been proclaimed monarch in Cuzco, after underguing 
the customary period of preparation, and with all the usual brilliant festivities, 
that o different policy was begun. In order to make trist of the feeling enter 
tained in Quito toward the claims of the legitimists, Huasear demanded of 
Atahualpa that he should send to Cuzco the wife and the treasures of the late 
monarch which were still in Quito, Atahualpa rejected this demand, appealing 
to the Inst wishes of Huaina Capak ; yet he allowed it to be clearly understood 
that he was ready to continue negotiations The embassy that Huascar had sent 
to Quito proposed to Atehualpa that he should put in an appearance as quickly 
as possible in Cusco; he only asked to be allowed to make his entry with the 
ceremonial that betitted his rank, t he given a space of time for preparation, 
and to be permitted to bring a large company of retainera, These demands 
the Inca was foolish enough to concede. A perivd of feverish energy now began 
in Quite. All the old generals of Huaina Capak who had remained in Quito 
from inclination to the prince and respect to his father’s will were now called 
up to Atahuslpe and ordered to reorganise their contingenta It was not diffi- 
cult, with the treasures of the old king, to provide the equipment of a powerful 
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army; ond small divisions of this force started toward Cusco under pretext of 
forming the retinue of Atshualpe, who was coming tw offer his allegiance. 

When the Inca's eves were at last opened, it was not dilticult for him te call 
his subjects together in arms in great numbers, but these contingents dad not fern, 
au army, A few miles from Cusco, pot far from the place where cu the {nea 
Huiracocha had beaten the Chanca wa bloods confhet, the armws of the brothers 
met. The young troops of Huasear could not withstand the superior tactics of the 
enemy; Huascar himself feil into the hands uf the conquerors as he was tying 
to cut his way through their ranks to Cazee, Thereupon all resastance cened 
throughout the kingdom, amd the capital sunendered uncondivenally lo the victes 
rious army. Atahualpa made a cowardly use of hic victory. Under the pretence 
of setthng the limits which should divide his power fiom that of Huascar, he 
summoned every member of the Inca blood to Cuvee, but even person who 
entered the town was arrested and slain by his genetals, « dhe town under 
martial law. Atahualpa had not been able co forget that the These wete tot wile 
ing to recognise his equality, as he was the son af a foreigner, these al 
‘spared who had favoured tum from the outset. But Cuzea was ne longer th 
of the kingdom, Atahualpa dished visiting the scene at his dreadful veage 
such departments of the government as bad to be card on in Cuzen were ans 
taken by iy othcials, | He lamself made a journey of inspection through the 
provinees of the kingdom. But before he had retuned fiom this exspalihen news: 
reached hint that strangers had landed an the eatreme north of bis kingdom, 
These were Pyare and dus follow ing. 

























The Spanioids have often been repioached with chen suthless destimeticn in 
the New World of a cnibsation which was but hide mferier te then own, and 
atlorded the best hopes for futue plospenty. The remanti enthusiasm tor dhe 
manners and customs ef the past whieh possessed men in the fast half af our 
century extended also te the New Work The oxygenation of the Avie States, 
ated still e that of the Inca hin peared to be dhe add a polity in 
which hing and people in then muttal telatiens. had solved with complete success 
the yaeat dithealty of all pobtical screnee , namely, te make the freedom and pone 
penty of individuals exactly conesp with the general youl [tm already 
sutheienthy plain, from what we have sud, that such a theo as entuely refi 
by an exammation of the artual conditions ot the [nea kingdom, Cndoultedly: 
the Inca State succeeded to a remathuble extent in selving he problem of an 
extensive State cyntrol for the good uf each isidividual subg bot Chis pacresn 
was attained only by means of an unpatatleled svstem of survediance which 
reduced individuals to the position of helpless instruments inthe community and 
entirely destroyed all personal freedom, 

Equally erroneous is the idea that anything remarkable was te be expected 
from a further development of the ancient American civilisation, Nether the 
Adtec nor the Inca kingdem represented the highest point of an uninterrupted 
development. The sites of civilmation in the new continent were the scene of 
the rise and fall of peoples, of their exndus, and of their immigration even as was 
the case in wide districts inhabited by uncivilwed races, and the ise of a people 
implied a retrogression in civilisation nv less in the New Wetld chan in the Old, 
Thus it was that the uncivilised Nahua overthrew the dominion of the Mays 
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peoples, and the Inca Peruvians, or their predecessors, again destroyed the civilisa- 
tion of the fuunders of Tiahuanaco. The progress which they themselves made, 
following the lines taken by the preceding civilisations, did not equal the 

culture of their predecessors. And they would hardly have made any further 
advance uf importance in this direction, even if the Spanish conquest had not 
blocked their way. Both the Aztec and the Inca kingdoms were in their decadence 
at the time of the Spanish invasion. In Central America the universal hatred of 
the Aztec power had already undermined the confederation of the three kingdoms 
situated upon the Lake, which were the sule support of the polity; and a revolt in 
the land of the Tezeucans would at once have caused a universal conflagration 
in which Montezuma’s kingdom would have collapsed. The Inca kinglom had 
cerlainly passed through more than one internal dynastic revolution without receiv- 
ing any important check to its development. But it would not so easily have 
survived the revolution which must have followed upon the fall of the Inca race, 
—n fall Drought about by the passionate hatred of Atahualpa. Moreover, even 
hore the size of the kingdom, in spite of the wonderful centralisation of the guvern- 
nent, had almost reached the limits of what was possibly at that period, The 
extraordinarily rapid successes of Cortes aud Pizarro, who were able to shatter 
inighty kingdoms with a handful of hungry adventurers, cau be explained only 
by the fact that both civilisations were in their decadence anal bore the germs of 
destruction within themselves. 


4, THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST 
A. Cnmistoruer CoLtcmecs 


(a) The Prssaye to the Indies. — Tho ideas prevailing in the fifteenth century 
as to the formation of the earth's surface left no room for the existence of a 
new continent, although the learned had withdrawn their opposition to the theory 
of the earth's being round, yet this doctrine had hanlly penetrated the minds of 
tho public, and a number of other erroneous ideas still prevailed both in learned 
and in illiterate cireles. Dierre d’Alliy’s book! was still the textbook for the 
science of geography, and no more modern work on this subject could seriously 
claim precedence over it. The interest taken in the subject, moreover, remained 
for a long timo very limited. The constructive method of the scholar of the day 
satiatied people sv entirely that they did not consider it worth their while to ac- 
quaint themselves practically with that which lay outside their range of experience. 
Nor, indeed, was it eventually the science of the time from which proceeded that 
impulwe which in its final consequences led to the knowledge, by mankind, of the 
habitable globe. 

Even the Crusades, which were undoubtedly an important fnctor in the exten- 
siva of Man's knowledge of the earth and of its inhabitants, affected that knowledge 
only within the limita of the world as it was already known through the tradi- 
tions of antiquity. The Crusades might indeed serve to render such knowledge more 
real, and to reconnect those threads which had been severed by the eventa of the 
intermediate centuries; but they neither chiefly nor directly enlarged the stock of 
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geographwal knowledge. Such a knowledge was, however, evelved by the more 
inaumate contact between the Christran and Mohammedan avileations which the 
Crusades had brought about. The teaching of Mohammed had then already ev. 
tended beyond the Linus of the world which had been disclosed to previeus ages 
The brixk intercourw between the holy city of Meeca and all the districts anhabited 
by the followers of Mohammed, which was the natural consequence of the Prophet < 
precepts in the fmt instance, not only enriched the hnewledge of the Arabs, bt 
also, through them, became the means of its extension in the Ohl World: and (hus. 
Rave mee to the fist voyages, undertaken by two enterprising [talus wer hants, 
Nucolo de Cont: and Marco Polo, inte the remotest regions of the bast Lhe news 
of the immense wealth and splendour of the hingdom of the Great Khan, of the 
town of Cathay, and of the wland of Ztpangu (that a to say, in China and daypin) 
which these travellers had either seen personally or heard about from evewit- 
nesses, gave a powerful stimulus in mercantile circles to the evtenston ot the 
knowledge, enterpnee, and business of the time This npulse was, moreover not 
contined ta those eneles The development of Closet nelagens with the Past hal 
w the knowledge that Christianity bad advanced farther than lad Intherte bean 
dmagined = In place of the legendary tales of the yourneys of the Apostle st. 
Thomas, who was said te have preached the gospel te the heathen in the firthest 
East, came the story of the Chistian realm of the priest John, which waa sud to 
have a remote but happy and brilliant euustence on che other aide of that great 
desert which formed the boundary of the Old World of Gvileation ‘The deare 
te yon hands with (hese distant fellow behevers, and with their help: te open np: 
new regions for the spreading of the gospel which mission in the Okt World was 
continually suffer reverses trom Mohammedan rate, combined wath the thitst 
felt by adventurers and merchants for the fitulous treasures of (he East. ‘The 
first attempts co discover a route to the Ladies sprang from these netives 

The Ttihans were the Chief onginators of such ideas, but the poltiead derup 
trons of thar conntry proved a hindrance to the Cmving aut of any Ovtensive cn 
terprises on the part of Ttaly ft was rather the stnalf kingdom of Pouagal which 
through accidental circumstances: beeame the focus of these wleas Thos kingslor, 
winch on the land side was completely cut off by the Spanish States, was, beth by 
nature and by pohtral necessity, dependent on the sea, and a lange colony of fore 
eywner-, among whom the Italiins were numerous represented, quickened the 
spirit of enterprise of ity own people and brought chem inte contact with all that 
went on in the wider circles of the caihsed world Tt was therefore a peculiarly 
fortunate circuustance that in the person of the Infante Henry — to whom pose 
terity has given the name of “the Navigator’ although he had scarcely ever been 
on board a shtip—a man arow who brought cheng and organising capacity to 
bear on the efforts to procure fur Chrstiamty a vader extension, and for the Old 
World a more direct connection with the legendary Kant 

When, at length, such voyages of discovery, onginally undertaken entirely on 
Prince Henry's account, no longer merely involved sacrihices wothout returning any- 
thing save purely theoretical gains, Portuguese vessels pushed farther and farther 
along the coasts of Afnca, at fret, entirely at Henry's instigation, taking tho 
course indicated by him, with the definite object of discovering 8 way t the niches 
of India and to the land of the priest John. They did not, it 1 true, attain their 
goal until after the New World had ariven from the waters of the Atlante Orean 
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before the astonished eyes of Columbus and his companions; nevertheless it was 
their action as pioneers which alone rendered possible the feat of Columbus. 


(X) The Childhood of the Ezplorer.— Cristoforo Colombo (or, as we will here 
call him by his more familiar name, Christopher Columbus), the son of a weaver 
and innkeeper, Domenico Colombo, by his wife, Susanna Fontanarossa, was born 
ahout the year 1447. As his father travelled backward and forward several times 
between Genoa and Savona, Christopher's birthplace cannot be fixed, for he appears 
to have looked on both towns as his home, All the pretensions of the numerous 
other towns are without justification. He was the eldest of Domenico’s tive chil- 
dren, three brothers and one sister being born after him. The weavers of Genoa 
had their own guild school, which, no doubt, Christopher attended. Naturally, the 
education which he received there was not very advanced, and the knowledge which 
hw acquired in this perind (and for those times it was not inconsiderable) was due 
to his bright intelligence and unusual energy. The boy had carly tu assist his 
father in his trade, although he seems to have had but slight inclinatiun for the 
work, and even after he had succeeded in obtaining a berth on a merchant ship 
and had made sume voyages, on his return home he was again vbliged to resume 
his former occupation. It is certain that up to his twenty-fifth year he had not 
deen able to free himself permanently. In 1474 he disappeared from Genva, and 
dome years Inter he reappeared at Lisbon ax a sailor, making every endeavour to 
conceal the fact that he had ever been anything else. 

Columbus was not one of thure great geniuses who, in the certain consciuusness 
of their own worth, look back upon their path with peace and satisfaction. Like 
many of his contemporary countrymen, he was an aspirer in whom a fair amount 
of welf-complacency and boastfulness was joined to cleverness and energy, — a com- 
lination which in hundreds of cases produces a charlatan, and in rare instances ao 
true man, He was ashamed of his low origin and of his humble trade; but if we 
were to rely only on his own words, we should assume that he had been of geutle 
Virth and a sailor from his youth, As we can, however, prove this to have been 
untrue, We may also doubt his alleged naval achievements. It is quite possible 
that he sailed across the Mediterranean Sea ns far as the Levant, and had seen the 
harbours on the coasts of the Atlantic, from England on the north to the cuasts 
of Guinea on the south, — the southern limit of the Portuguese voyages. Evidently 
he did not always sail ox a peaceful merchant, for he claims tu have gone as 
privateer in the service of King René, which must have been about the year 1472, 
when René supported the rebellious people of Barcelona; and in 1476 he is said 
to have been shipwrecked on the Portuguese coast, at the time when the Venetian 
gondoliers were engaged in severe battles with the dreaded French pirate Coullon. 
Hie naval activity can, however, have been neither of long duration nor very con- 
apicuous, for the authentic accounts of hin career give no time for the former, ond 
the practical proofs of his nautical skill were inadequate to support the idea of 
Jong and profound training. 

Columbus passed a number of uneventful years in Portugal, during which time 
he married Felipa Moniz, in whose veins the Italian bloud of the renowned 
Perestrelio flowed. This connection may possibly have had ite influence on the 
formation of his life. In Portugal he evolved the plan for the western passage to 
India, and for this purpose the influence which he may have acquired through 
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hus wife’. relations posmbly proved uf some use to him The eury that he had 
received from a dying sailor the secret of the diwovery of a whele western cone 
tinent, a8 @ Christmas legacy at the hou-e of hie wotherim-law in the Azores, 6 
60 clumsy a fabrication that is surprimg that at has been so long credited. 
Truly such a gitt was not needed to assist Columbus in lus plan ‘The dea that 
the Ines might be reached by a shorter route by suling arvuml the globe in a 
atrayght westerly direction wemed more feable to the Portuguese the mere thar 
discovenes Jed them to realie that the Afmcan continent stretched itself ent ina. 
southerly dire tion, necessitating a demation from the easter coures No doubt, 
an the frat mstance, the actual practicability of a western pascage to the Hudiet 
was primarily taken into serious conmuderation by Portuguese encles, and ay the 
opinions of Portuguese sadlors were not considera suthoent evidence the adver of 
foreign authonties on the eusmography of that region was alse obtuncd 


(¢) Paolo Toseanelli — Fernam Martin, the hings confoser, comulted the 
celebrated phystewn and cosmographer, Paolo dal Pozzo Toscancth, concerns this 
question = Following up this inqiry, the great Flerentine dino up a seme whut 
Tengthy document on the practicality of a western passage te Asti Tt was this 
pamphlet that probably for the first tune, gave a chart tllustmtive of that part of 
the unexplored world which way to he opened up by the western usage By incites 
of Uus letter and the accompanying chart, which later on prolably dv alley il 
meds — came into the hand» of ( olumbus, Toscanelli became (he actin anys 
nator of the discovery of Amenca He realised as tte of course, adit Calabi, 
to what msults has mscractins were destined te Jead but tukayg inte consideration 
the almost sluish dependence with whieh Colinmbus allowed binvelf te be guided 
an his voy age of discovery by the tap tnd directions of Luscatc] icone cannot help 
creditiyg the latter wath a very consider dle share in the soluhon of the protien 
cf the western passage Stress must grore cxpee tilly be Dard upen thie point be ane 
Toscantliis share did not conmist of a combination of ciude adem. and) fatale mn 
which asm the case ef Columins naght lead an advertuter te sncaticn tis lite 
an the pursuit of a foolhardy idea, but was the result of well-founded and care. 
ful saentihe research, which, though not proving to be absolutely correct wu 
nevertheless inate principles, completely gusatid  Colambuss whole plan prob- 
ably frst onginated through has tog received information of Tos anctlie alatements, 
and then in giving out these views ax his own 

Such an onan of the plan completaly nuilihes the statement that the account of 
the voyages of the Icelanders and Tsquimauy to the North Sincrican contin nt 
had influenced the development of Coluubus< ideas Columbus c ttainmly ian. 
tained that he had penetrated an a northerly dire tion a hundred andes te yond 
Thule , but, considering that Thule was by no means an established geograplical 
fact during the fifteenth century, the whule bear the stamp af a swaggering in 
sention The Arctic archipelago no doubt forts a bridge between the old and che 
new continents in the extreme north, and we know for certain that a connes tion, 
apart frown Columbus's achievement, has been established in both dircctiens, froma 
west to east andl from east w west, between the inhabitants of both continents, 
the Eaquimauy having penetrated as far as Greenland, the Icelanders, on the other 
hand, having heen driven by east winds te the coasts of northern Amer a About 
1000 a.v Leif Eriksen — and some years after, his widow with Thorfuin Karlwvne 
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—{eunded colonies of northern Germanic vikings on American soil, which are 
mentioned in the Northern Sagas. Through unfavourable circumstances, however, 
these colomes after a few years died out. It is ampossuble that the northern Scan- 
dimavian bards had the slightest idea that Finland and Huitranannaland— for so 
they called the newly discovered regions — were anything but a continuation of 
the chain of islands extending from Iceland and Faroe and beyond (ireenland, and 
at 14 equally itaprobable that, even 1f 1t had reached the ears of Columbus, 1t would 
have proved of any sguifcance te the furtherance of his plan for a western passage 
tw the treasures of India, 

The sailors’ tales were of far greater value, not only to Columbus, but also to the 
council commissioned by the king to consider the posibikty of a western passage. 
The Atluste Ocean had cast up on many different parts of the Old World coasts 
4pecmens which showed that at alse washed a completely different world, and the 
fact that these objects thrown up were often in goud preservation strengthened the 
adea that the transatlantic distance of the east coast of Asia, which was regarded 
as the only yussible home of these olyerts, could not be insurmountably rent. 
The same inference was drawn from the reperta of the few travellers who had 
penetrated as far as the Great Khan. These had purposely somewhat exaggerated 
the distances, and had unintentionally overrated the deviations from the direct 
course, 90 that people had been Jed to the conviction that the distance between 
Europe by land to Quinsay and Zartun must greatly exceed the circumference uf 
the globe, and accordingly the distance by sea, calculated an the western passage, 
would prove deadedly Jess, The great difhculty presenting itself, however, was 
that the greater pat of the passage would have to be traversed without commng 
an sight of land, and asa matter of fact this really meant more than was then 
asvumed At that time people had indeed dared to attempt to cross the Medi 
tormnean irrespective of the land, all its basis beng well known in every direc- 
tion, and the slaps taading between the Mediterranean and Tlanders, England and 
the Balt countnes, sometimes lost sight of land for days, but in general, 19 
cuinssing the ocean from (immea to Englund, the vessels always coasted, for the 
salon hept within reach of laud im case of threatenmg danger. There were 
numerous more or Jess extensive wands im the -Atlantn Ocean, and that these 
were known 1s proved by the anuent maps. Among these were Antila, the rem- 
nant of the continent whose destruction Plato desenbes on “Tunaus,” St Bran- 
dan’s Isle, and the Island of the Seven Cities, besides many others Yet, although 
they appeared plamly on the mays, the sailors who had for days teen driven out 
of then course on the ocean had never wen more than mere tracts of land un 
the farthest hozon, which mvanably van~hed from view on nearer approach, 
Columbus did not allow Inmeelf to be seared by such considerations, though con- 
seious that he nught go for weeks aud months without discoverng land, he was 
resolved to navigate the boundless ocean, and this was the one peculiarity of Ins 
plan and merits recognition and regatd. 

Thero are no means of ascertaming the truth of Columbue’s claims that he urged 
hus project for the western passage upon the hing of Portugal dunug fourteen 
yeara. It 18, however, quite certain that he stayed in Portugal for only eight and 
not for fourteen years, and that dung hp» stay there he was often aleent from 
court for long periods, occupued with other concerns. As a matter of fect, we begin 
to know more about him end his projects only from the time when he left 
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Portogal. Columbus did not leave voluntanty, but because he bad comnutted an 
offence for which he could eapect only severe punehinent. On account of this 
he deserted his wife and children, and, accompanied solely ey his four-year-old 
son, Diego, tled the country. The nature of he efleuce 1 net reconted, doubt. 
fal tuancial affairs and chsputes with the nyal ofheuls have bec surnusad, but 
probably his cnme was men: cleely connected with he proeet, for which he bad 
appropriated Toseanelii’s letter and chart, the mutertals most essential te his plan 
The commentators of the Tos anellt correspondence hae always hard te face yreat 
diffivulues, berause the only carmect and comprehenablle portion a that adilresseal, 
to Fernamn Martin, while the alleged posts npt to Culun as well an Che 
former portion, ix known only through a cops by Columbus, x alled with ampu 
sithties, Why should not the man who deowned lis a Lohse antec 
dents, and invented a coat of arms and a noble pedys 
invented the postsenpt ton letter of which Tose anelli pcan for yeu Gt Colum 
bus's representations be correct) to have preserved the rough draft and evento have 
stupidly kept the address signature ?—a thing which Columbus dh net even 
do in his forgery. This is also the siuple explanation why King dobn was se walle 
ing to exempt Columbus fren pumshment and them assure les retin when it be 
satue apparent that an attempt was te be mule from Spam to carry ont Ue preyect 
which Juhn, with Ins seamen, had privately attempted 
























cl) The Plan for the Posan.-- Nor dal the plans of Columbus eet with 
anu hate friendly reception in Spain Tle had in thr couutiy abe te stave 
with precarious Greuastances for setae seats before he succeeded an gasng a 
small number of trustwarthy followers whe allows thet Wee te bee cotvine ed 
hy Jam assisted in hiv endeavour te gama hearing trom the hing During thaw 
time he made bis living hy the sale ot beck amd maps, and ne doubt, whale cury. 
ang on thas trade, he acquired that angular know ledge of books which, hater ang is 
so prominent incall dis weet An attachment to a young lady 
Beatrice Enriquez, fer a time boand him te the old city of the Caliph, but he 
proved as faithless to his mistress as he had been todas wite Dorm the whole 
of his life he retamed an mterest in the son whom he had hind by het, Fernanda 
Colon, whe in course of time became celebrated for his waiting and tor bie lsary, 
which to this day are preserved in Seville. Of Its mistress he thought aya, aid 
then with remore, only when, face to face with deoth, he was taking In will, 
The children chd not accompany tam on las wandenuga Little nego was an 
charge uf o brother-in-law iu Muchas, and Fernando rematned for a tine wath lis 
mother. It was net unul after Columbus hart atte ban desire of gaming over 
the Spanish rulers an favour of his voyage of dis overy, that lus ame entered the 
royal service as payes, and from that tue they shared their father's succeed 
and failures. 

The first assured partivans whew Columbus gained for his plans were the 
guardian of the Francisan monastery, La Rabida, at Wuelsa, Frey Suan Peres 
de Marchena, and the doctor of the neighbouring litte town of Vales, Gara 
Fernandez, Both voluntarily occupied then leisure houra wath commographical 
studies, and when Columbus, daring his flight from Portugal, «myht shelter i the 
monastery, a friendship founded on mutual interests soon «sprang up between these 
men, which wns to prove of extraordinary value to Columbus in ster year, AE 
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that ame he travelled on, after a bnef sojourn, m order to make hus own way in- 
dependently, but tt was many years before he again found anyone else to take so 
intelligent an snterest in his plans, which were then still shrouded with many 
fantasti supertluities Not until the year 1486 did Cel, Duke of Medina, espouse 
Ina cause, and he probably would have entrusted him with a ship for a tral soy- 
age from Ii seaport town of Santa Mana, near Cadiz, had not Queen Isabella, 
in cmpequence of the Duke's reports, mamfested her interest and summoned 
Columbus to the court. The postion of Columbus at that time, with his imper- 
fectly constructed and unsuientiheally formed ideas, was naturally a difficult une 
in the presence of the ecclestastical and secular authonties whom Ferdinand and 
Tsatella had assembled at their court He was universally pronounced to be an 
Ttahan boaster, and the proofs wluch he gave were not considered convincing exther 
gn Cordova or in Salamanca, where he was also permitted to expla his plans before 
a learned assembly Tt 90 happened that the fal removal of the last remnants of 
Moonsh power on the Henan Penmsula formed the susnediate aun of the Spanish 
taler and demanded the consolidation of all the forces of the country hitherty so 
ampesfectly developed Columbus thercfore had to remain sausbed , for although 
the father consider ition of Jus plans was postponed to @ more favomable tame, 
the queen's mtetest, once aroused in his behalf, was the means of procuring him a 
youly allowance 

Tots true (hat i lis ampationce the tame of waiting seemed long, and he had 
alieady fonwed the resolution to continue his journey and to offer his plans to 
other monarchs, When at hist. a combination of yanous circumstances brought about 
the tulilmeut of his dese, which meanwhile had grown mto a fed idea He 
retuned (o the monastery, La Ralida, with the mtention of fetching hi gon Diego 
fiom Huelva aud then travelling to France with lum Ths friends there were so 
mpresscd by dis projects, which im the course of the negotiations had gamed much 
an clearness and distinctness, that che warden invitd Jum to remam while he 
mnade another and tal attempt on lus behalf Brother Juan Peres de Marchena 
had in founer years been father confessor to the queen, and on the svength of this 
The undertook to press Columbus s enterprise most warmly upen her attenton = The 
Words of the priest fell upon fiatttul sol Has message reached the queen wile an 
the camp of Santa Fé before the Moorsh capital of Granada, just at the ome when 
the fall of the last hostile bastion and the fnal consummation of the great hfe- 
work of the Spamsh nation was looked forward to with feehngs of exultanen. 
Columbus was ance more summoned to the court, and recenved the assurance that 
after the fall of Granada he should be provided with means for his attempt He 
arrived im time to witness the removal of the Crescent fiom the towers of the Al- 
hhamina and the subsututien of the Cross, which shimmng fiom nfar, was raised on 
the Moonsh citaddl 

Tn syute of all, the negotiations were, at the last moment, almost frustrated. 
Columbus's plans had wemed so sme to hn own mind that he, penurious adven- 
turer as he was, conducted hunself os though he had kingdoms to give away, and. 
made demands on his own behalf which, if he actually were to attain his object, 
would make am ncher than the rulers from whom he way now obliged to beg a 
few thousand ducat. He not only deared a cettam share for all ame im all the 
maternal gain which might accrue through h~ discoveries, but he also claimed for 
Jumself and his descendants the hereditary digmty of a roya] admiral over the 
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enure ovean, besales the postion ef a vice-himg im all lands which anght be added 
to the Kingdom through bre dieu ertes 

King Ferdinand was partu ularly enmged by thas preumpoon; all tran ons 
were broken aff, and Columbus left che camp. but in spite of dae Queen Isat Ia 
prevailed apon her husband te agree to the conditions nmpesed by this extract 
nary man The traty was drawn up te meet Columbos~ demands and the town 
of Palos which was Dy chance under the oblugation of providige certain alae ter 
the royal service, recenved the onler to place them at Columbus's dispesat 









©) The Discotern off Ameren — Neverthol ws all dithcultes were net yet overs 
emme. Columbus had to bind Inmeelf en his part, te share the cost tor wlach Tie 
at that time actually did not posass the mueane; and the waning ef the three 
vessels caused considerable diftculues, as soon as then destitien becaue hoown, 
By interesting the ratluential wal fannly of Pinzon, at Palos in is plans and 
gomng their material support for the undertaking by prousing tham a share of his 
chartered night. he suceeded in tiem out and manning the slays for the during. 
voyage The ttle feet —consisting of the | Santa Mana, piloted by Columbus 
Iunsel€, the‘ Pinta.” under Martin Alonso Pinzon, and dhe * Nana,” with Vincent 
Yanes Pinzon — was able to put te sea on the Sd of Nuust, 192 These cant 
els of Cohamins were not lage vessels, Une "Sante Mana’ hel a tonne of only 
0, the * Pinta” 100, and the “ Naha’ 80, but they proved so exceptionally titted 
the special purpose of these voyages that they were «oo alter nm garded a 
‘when the much Jager vessels which had been emploved during dhe first 

tite of stecess proved to gave inferer results, 
‘almobus had taken Toscan lis chart on bed as part of hye cgunpaent, and 
aedat with the absolute and bhad fioth of a fanatic After lavinge Tost adinost 
neweeks on the Canary Islands while making necessary aun he salad out 
ante the unknown ocean on the oth of Septanbor Thence he took aw deadeddy 
westen]s course and he was so tials convinced of ite corte thes that he would 
not permit himself co be diverted from thre rate even by appatent signe of Ue 
neamness of land, althongh he baleved they cameded absolutdy wath Low aah 
eal wlations on the chart He kept a double record of the distance (taserecd ta 
order that the swilors should not Ie come fully conscions of the adventurous nature 
of the voyage on the public one he purposcly ammimiscd the distances, while an 
the private one, for ns own use, tay course followed the chart om order chat he 
wight ascertain the position of the Jind dn spate of all, be was net able te heey 
the courage of Is ignorant sailors unshaken He had reached the regi of dhe 
monsoons, and the fact that a strong wind from the cast «welled the emits day by 
day without bringing a sight ef the daily promised land made the mesperenced 
mes anvious about the posuihty of ther returns More than once their fear tok 
the form of aunnosity against the anknawn stranger, who proudly boasted] of his 
authority aud was hy ne means remarkably htted for seafaring life Probably bis 
heart gradually grew heavy, as, morning after morning, the waste of water sparkled 
with unceasing monotony in the rays of the mang rm But he did not Few can 
age or hope, and although the pilots of the other vewels began to fost fasth in his 
ultimate success, they stood firmly by their adnural and awasted hin in suppres 
ing the attempts at insubordination, which were net infrequent among the crew 
of the “Santa Mana.” At last, at the beginning of ¢ktober, the sims whieh 
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announced to the sailors the approach of land began to increase, and Columbus 
impressed on the Jookout-man the necessity for special care, promising a reward to 
the une whe should first sight the land. During the twilight on the 11th of 
Qctober Culumbus and several others believed they saw lights across the water 
in the distance ; but night approached before a shot from the “Pinta” in the Jead 
gove the sign that light had actually teen sighted. The saila were hurriedly 
furled and the course altered, but a whole long night withheld from the expectant 
nailors the final certainty that the land which had so often been announced, only to 
vanish once more, waa this time no phantom, 

In the dawn of the 12th of October, 1492, Columbus and his companions saw a 
fuirly large and well-wooded island rising from the sea; and before they had manned. 
the boats and gained the island, they had been noticed from its shore, Brown, 
scantily clad men and women watched the approach of the atrangera with unmis- 
takalile astonishinent, and when the land was reached they proved to be good- 
natured and harmless people, though practically uncivilised, leading a miserable 
exiatence aa fishermen and hunters, The land was the island of (:uanahani’ (the 
modern Watling Inlaud), and its inhabitants, whom the Spaniards, in their con- 
viction thal tho eastern end of Asia had been reached, had called “Indios,” were 
the Aruac Indians, who had not yet been supplanted by the Caribs. Although the 
reality compared very unfavourably with the brilliant expectations which had beer 
cherished, yet Columbus by the discovery of land had succeeded in his undertakir 
Information which he obtained from the natives, in spite of imperfect means oft 
tercourse, showed that this was not an isolated islanil in the ovean. With sole 
public worship he took possession of the land, on behalf of the Catholic ru 
of Castile and Aragon, and received the oath of allegiance ns viceroy and goveo 
from the crew, who from cowardice and hostility had veered round to the oppo: 
extreme, 

During the next few days almost every hour brought fresh surprises, After the 
ships had run up to a series of small islands, a larger expanse of land, the eastern 
end of Cuba, was sighted on the 28th of Octuber, and was called hy Culumbus Isla 
Fernandina, After following up tho coast in a westerly direction for some days 
without renching its termination, he returned to the first anchorage, sailed round 
the eastern point, and, taking a southeasterly course, came upon a second expanse 
of land to which he gave the name of Espanola? The novelty of the impressions 
reevived, and the tropical luxuriance of nature, easily tempted the discuverers to 
dlinregand the fact that they had not discovered the lightest trace of the great 
commercial towns of eastern Asia, Zaitun and Quinsay, which they had set out to 
tind, When, in addition to this, the discovery of yold was made by the aid of the 
inhabitants of Espanola, Columbus was far more anxious to return to Spain, in 
order that he might bask in the sunshine of the triumph consequent upon suc- 
cess, than to prosecute his discoveries. 

He was not to return, however, without tasting the first drop of bitterness in 
his cup of happiness. On the morning of the 22d of November the “Pinta” 
made no reply to the signal from the admiral’s ship. Martin Alonzo Pinzon 
had deserted his superior officer, and had set out in search of adventures on 
his own responsibility, surmising, from the gestures of the natives, the proxim- 
ity of @ region rich in gold. It was the first instance of self-seeking treachery 
1 Bee the maps at page 323. ® See the accompanying plate, 
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which, in the course of culnial explorations, was to be fellewet by many sumdar 
ones. This proved the miere unfottunate as the “Santa Mura” can aground and 
had to be abandoned, and thus the “Nada. the smallest of the veeels, alune 
Temained to Columbus for the return vesage. Strange (say. while prepanation. 
were being made for the hemewant sevage, the “Linta’ suturned, and the 
admiral, more foom prudence than from convietian, accepted Pinzen’s excuses, and 
on the Lith of January, 19. he set rath for hoe, leaving a sual company of 
voluntaty settlers behunL 

Until they reached the Avotes the weather proved eaxtractdinnnls faveamble for 
the return, but on neanng ther native shove the wates again threatened to engulf the 
secret of the uewly discovered conunent. The ae” was dhiven far towatd 
the north and finally entered Vigo harbour. Colwmbus, having escaped the 
dangers of the storm, arrived at) Lisbon, and had the proud: satistac f thy anny 
the colours of Castile on entering the tusal harbour ef that hag whose belet an his 
now brilliantly vindicated plans he had fled teagan, Tis yanney Go the Span 
ish court, which was then at Bireelona, resembled x timmphal processien aries 
the kingdem, and he ood in tumph before the vuilers fran whian he had yes 
viously departed a5 a begat. 











C) The Finul Fortunes of the Discoverer, — Preparations for a secoml vay- 
age across the ocean, planned on a much tanger seale, were began almost at once 
after Columbus's landing, Whereas fot the first sevage Che gent difheulty bad 
been to rane a sufficient number ef sulets, un this ease at was te haww bin te 
select the nyht men fiom among the Uhuusinds whe were anata to ge, The tise 
regulations for the onleang of the colomsation date fran the niles then diva 
up. On the of September a fleet consisting of sesentern large veel, with 
more chan tfteen hundred men on board, sated from Seville ter the newly dbscas= 
ered land, and was, as in the fast mstanee, favoured by splendid weather They 
first reached the land of Hemmica by a shightly ditlerent course, and the 
ing many new wdands, they anived at Espuiiela, Bere, however, disenchantment 
began. The sts Who had cemamed bell had failed pattitaiss friendly 
Telationy with the natives, whose aumesity thes had ateused by Chew brutality, und 
through ther recklessness they had sueenmbed (a mun, Columbus, in antes to 
Tesen the impression that dis news maght make on the new atsisals, cloee a dife 
ferent position for the founding of a ye wy The hist tewn on the soil 
of the New World received the nature of Fsabelln, and through the united evertions 
of the mimerous colonists itapd)s ie above the ground. Not uotil after Barthel. 
omew Colon had removed the colony anil deserted the old Gaan was the marie of 
San Dominge given to the new exiting capatal. In spite of thang, dene, snot 
of the settlers were hlled with disappomtaent ; thes femal neither treasures nor 
riches, and the reward of each man’s work and duty wemed Dhely te te reaped 
only by future generations, The reperts of those whe returned home, theref 
suunded anything but encvuraging. The value of the new discovery was doulte 
inore and wore, and the general feeling of enthusiasm among all clawes uf noriety 
that had preceded Culumbus's second voyage was probally never again dianifest 
daring the entire history of Spanish colonial enterprive. 

Having established a firm fovting on Esjaiivis, the admiral hismwif »tarted out 
for fresh discoveries. A» the evant of Cuba had been fullowed fur week» without 
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its farthest puint being reached, Columbus felt convinced that be had arrived at 
the Asiatic continent, and he thereupon drew up an authentic report which later 
on was frequently turned into ridicule. On his return to San Domingo he 
found that public opinion had quite changed. His authority among the disillu- 
sioned colonists was greatly shaken, and was still more weakened by the influence 
of the news of the failure of his latest expedition to discover any rich, populous, 
and civilised regions, such as were believed to exist in eastern Asia. Further 
reinforcements led by his brother Bartholomew also brought him the news from 
home that his reputation at court had suffered, When, in addition t all this, dis- 
cord and rebellion broke out among the colunists, he deemed it advisable to retreat, 
anil to return to Spain, in order to vindicate himself. 

This time Columbus was able to leave his brother as his substitute at the head 
of the youthful colony ; and as the latter, of all the brothers, possessed the greatest 
administrative talent, the admiral could cherish the hope that nu such dire conse- 
quences would threaten the second coluny ax those that befell the first on his pre- 
vious departure. When, without serious difficulty, he had succeeded, before the 
court of the Spanish ralers, in disproving the charges against him and had justihed 
his actions, the government again placed three ships at his disposal, and he could 
not resist the desire to start once more with them on a voyage of discovery. On this 
third uecasion he kept farther to the south than during his previous attempts, and, 
coming in touch with only a few islands, he reached the coast of the cuntinent of 
South America just where it takes a decidedly western course. He followed it 
up for some distance, but at the highest point of the island Margarita he turned 
toward the north, more especially because he was himvelf ailing and in need of 
rest. After a more or Jess uneventful voyage around the islands of the Antilles 
he arrived safely at Expaiiola, A proof of how vague and unscientific Columbus's 
cosmological observations were, is his report of his discoveries. In this, led astiay 
by the enormous quantity of pure water which the torrent of the Orinoco carries 
fav into the Caribbean Sea, he gave himself up to the most funtastie speculations, 
believing that he had arrived at the environs of Paradise, and that his mission as 
the Dringer of Salvation appointed hy God had been visibly established. 

Bartholomew Colon had, during his brother's absence, held the reins of govern- 
ment with a firm hand, though he sucveeded only in a measwe in maintaining 
peace and onler by banishing the most insubondinate members from the colony, 
Soon all those who for any reason whatever were dissatistied with Colon’s Rove 
ernment had joined them, and Columbus actually found two hostile camps in 
place of his peaceful settlement. But the means which he employed tu put an. 
end to this state of affairs were the most unfortunate that he could have chosen. 
He drew up a covenant with the dissatistied, and he certainly achieved the return 
of these doubtful factors to his dominion not merely by panioning the leaders, but 
by re-establishing them in the positions which they had forfeited through their 
own fault. Ry doing this he irretrievably lost the confidence of those who desired 
the reestablishment of Jaw and order. While, therefore, one party forced him to 
make concession after concession, and so Jed him farther from the paths of justice, 
the other party refused him their support and turned with complaints toward 
their native land. 

Columbus, in the midst of this confusion, was at his wits’ end. and finally joined 
his entreaties to the complaints of the colonists, requesting the Crown to send an 
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officral actoss the ovean with full powers to examine into the adimmuestration of the 
Viceregent and to reestablish law and enter in (he wetted cdluny. Ferduatd 
entrusted Francesco de Bobadilla with this dithvult: aussien, as he wae a man 
eAperienced an native admunetratve affaus and one whe had frequent distin 
gushed himself in the Moursh wars, but he proved by ne means the ght peren 
tedeal with the abnormal cireunistances inthe Gdemes. Hatred ut the apecutls 
favoured strangers, who posessed almost unhinited paer am the colony, but di 
not always make a just use of it. inspued the maloont amd ne doubt Us ba. 
dhila partwipated in dis feeling even betore he coached Pspadeda The till jude 
ety powers, alse. over the vice-tegent lngeelt. with whieb he bad boon necrebtet 
hy the Spamsh ruler, withoat doubt gave tua a formal ght te deprive Columbus 
and his brothers of thet offiee, The viceregent net ents subtitiedl ine nditic ne 
ally te the royal decree, but also prevadlot upon the less subtassive Ratthetomew. 
to consent to a simalar mode of action, Bebaditla, met content with potims the 
brothers in chains and Gansporting them te Spain, confiscated dhe joist properts 
in the colony in the name of the Grown, and mearted at least Che susy ot 
PUY ANB, from which he was wholly usable te flee hituse lt in pute ef the birt 
ef hos having tnthcted hea sy purustiments ot numiereds tends as wall as on eppos 
nents of the qdmital, among whem were mans Spanuels 

Te was a trudy humiliating: spectcle te behold the nian whe a bw vais pes 
viously had returned in caampl te day aanewly discovered world wt the tectat bt 
sovenagns, now Jand in chains to sue fer the intervention of (hose ilar a. anst 
the offaatl whom they hid endewed with Chor authenty te act is sree ne gent, 
The order which was sent ummuctiatels ta Seville that Colisubus should mstantly 
Tes Cac liberty aud despatched te the court with all the honours due te lis nank, 
Was as much mstigitedd Dy graticade as dy justice. amd ot Bobadilla’s recd) dere 
could be ne doubt Tne spateof dis the rulers could net determine apen the staple 
Temstaterment of Columbus te the cntire evtent ct das treats atul possessor, we hited 
he himself demanded, tor although dee anqaires while were tn titted) did not 
tammy te yht anything which sertousdy nm flected oa tle discoverer set Chey tate 
demibly proved dat le wes tet in the stallest dee eqaa te de dite while 
presented theme tyes Me tad therefore te rest content with the tees, 
validity of all hits tights and te: see ww rrean (tie cluace ot the 
Niolts de Ovando) appomted to ¢ wt Che angiiny mute the grievances of the 
colousts While he honmeli was strethy torbrblen uote farther notice, te set deat 
an the colony 

Colmabus was not the tan te renran yea sive while pomt of Liaw was bang 
deuided wluch inyht be mest unfavourably tasconsteicd hy das inaction The 
sosen ins had already given to others leave to upd: rtake ve oof discovery, in 
spite of che wording of his contracts and without Che knowledge and co-operation 
of Columbus, The best way in which most securely te preserve brs rights of vier 
regal power over the whole region opened up by lity discovery seemed to hin to le 
to take as keen an interest as posuble in the exploration of the land, which sult 
presented wnany enigruas te lum. The riders placed no difhenlttes in lus wes, ant 
for the fourth time he was entrusted with vessels titted ont for voyages of disc sveny 
(four in wumber), and in the event of necessity he recessed permission te rin up 
w Espaiiola, but only on dus return. How little attention Columbus paul to dim 
duty 15 shown by the fact that he cadled almost straight to San Donunge ait 
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demanded permission to enter the harbour, —a demand which Ovando most justly 
refused, as 1t would most certainly only have tended to endanger the peace which 
ad in a measure teen restored After he had weathered a severe storm in the 
shelter of the wland,—a storm that to his satisfaction had engulfed a large num- 
her of ships just fitted out for a voyage home, anil with them lus enemy Bobadilla, 
inc use Ovando liad not seen fit to pay any attention to his warnmgs regarding it, 
—he turned to the southwest, reached the Gulf of Honduras, and coasted for 
inouths Loward the east, the south, and again to the east as far as the Gulf of Danen, 
when the Central American isthinus yous the southern continent On this voyage 
he first head rumours of another cean im the west, and met with the first more 
Inghly crvalsed natives, people of Yucatan, im a trading-bark manneil by twenty~ 
five men, but as far og he perwoually was concerned Columbus only reaped Intter 
want and privation These reached their culmmating point when the last of the 
four vessely ran aground on the then uncolonised Jamaica, and he had to want for 
months without resources until he succeeded m sending uews by a fislung-boat to 
San Domingo, sunmenng help. When Columbus now actually agam set foot in 
Jus vicetesal residence, be was both mentally and physically tov crushed to become 
asource of danger to the country He returned to Spain after a short stay and 
found a fiesh blew awweong lum there Queen Tsabella, to whom be owed the 
achievement of bis first vevage, and who had always proved Ins hind patroness, 
wis dead, and a dispute for the succession to the throne of Castile now arose be- 
twecn King Fendinind and his son-tm-law, Philip the Handsome, of Burgundy. 
Yublic utenton was se ex navely taken up with tus, that ne one an the whole 
of Spam had time to spue for the concems of the colony or for ita discoverer. 
Thon both Tid cost endless sams of money, so far the much songht after and 
often pronase d treasines hid not been discovered 

Columbus had therefore to build his hopes on better times, but he was nut to 
Ive to see ther redhsation ~ Wlnle on the pomt of paying court to the youthfal 
Pluhp, to whom Castile deserted when he, contrary to Ferdinaind’s wish, took over 
the regency on behalf of his wentally aftcted wife, the harwss to the Castilian 
throne Columbus became il at Vatladohd and died there, May 21, 1500. little 
noticed and montned by few Whe body im death was destined to be as umesung 
ashe humselt had bean an Lfe His corpse, first burned m the Franciscan monastery 
at Vatlidolid, was, xt the instigation af Ins natural son Formando, conveyed to the 
small chuich of Santa Mara de las Cuevas im Seville and theme, im 1537, when 
his hors had again been restored te the viceregal adummistration to San Domingo 
In 1793, when the Spamards had to abandon the island of Lspafiola, the discos 
erers bones were taken to Havana, and until lately reposed im the cathedral there 
When, however, m the war of 1895, Spain lost the remamder of her American 
colomes, Columbus's remame were brought back across the ocean and burned close 
to the Roman Catholt sovereigns at Gninada the city im which the explorer’s 
hopes were frst realved 


2% Tne Voyacrs or Dincovrry oF Tue First Twrstr Years OF THE 
SmtFrstTH CrvivRy 
Couuusus had died with the frm conviction that the country which he had 


discovered formed part of the content of Asian Even during lus fourth voyage 
he mtimated that there was another ocean on the western coast of the Isthmus of 
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Panama, and this prediction would only have been correct had he found himeif 
on a peninsula of Farther India, whew other coust was washed hy the waves of 
the Tudian Qveau. The dicovenes of other navigators had, however, already be 
gun,even during his Ifeame, to shake this convitiew, While Columbae in 1192 
Was carrying on the negetutiens wath the Spanish sot amd was alist 
desparrin termination, los brother Bartholomew was endeaveurin , 
toanterest the hing of England in the project and had almost neved a favew: 
able settlement when he revered the news of the success uf the Spanish dehben 
ions, He thereapon broke off the negetatims; but Hears VEL whose 
had heen fully annied, von after empoweret anther Hahan Ate, 
to set out in a westerly direction on a vey ige of db ry ounidee the protec Gan ot 
the Enghsh flag. In two vesages. which succeeded each uther very rapidly, Gabetta 
chgcovered the part of northern Aiseria reaching from Newtoundland almost duwa 
to Flora. 

After Columbus's (hint voyage, several Spamsh salons whe had taken path on 
the admurals voyages obtamed leave to take an ro ait state an the exte ast 
of further discoveries, Among these were Uepaly with the celobnated and al 
guographer of the New World, Juan de da Cosa, and the Hon nti, Viaetige Vex 
Pucci, whose Gear but unrehable desc options of his experiences feet peopatl anes 
a hnowladye of the New Workl and give ree te the thereof Calling the new conte 
nent by he name. Both Peralonse Nite amd Costelal Gaeres had in the same 
your (1199) suled ay fur as he northern coast of South America bevent the 
borders which Cohunbns ed dimsclf reacted Vicente Yates Pavon, and vite 
Tam Tigo de Lepe, penetrated te the seath os tir as Cape SO Angnstiae, and 
were the fist to discover the diy of the nye Aniizon 

Another accidental discovery however, provedief greater dapart ance to posterity 
On March 19, 4500, Pedratvares Cabral had sailed from Lasbon with: thiten 
ships, with the intention ef yonig te the bast Endiss by way of the Cape of Comal 
Thope, where the Portuese, (ee years previously, had arrived daring (or vivages 
of discovery. Incerder to avend the tots pustge along the west roast of 
Agnew he hat tamed aside the epon erent far toward the west, and, being 
driven farther mi that direction by ewterly winds, tee Gane in sight at the caaet of 
Braal on the 220 of Apr Mter following the coast bre for a time fie (ook pos 
session of st in the n, of his hing 

This mode of proeedure was based on the agreement regarding, the aetteme nt 
of a ine of demarcation which had been simed between Spain and Portage) abet 
immediately after Columbus's discovers That 1s (o say, the rab ts of Portugal had, 
in omer t prevent any legal disputes, mule Pope Nicholas Vo rusest ther, at the 
commencement of their era of active shsusers, with all hends which they muyht 
diseuver dunng ther voyages lo the south and east, Jt ye happenet that Colne 
bus’s enterpn-e was directed toward the sane Indit, which at the time of hiv first 
voyage had nut yet been reached hy the Portuguese, the Spanish sovereigns there 
fore hastened, after the return of Columbus to have ther clams also sane toned by 
the Pope. This was done in the following manner Pope Alexander VI awarded 
to the Spaniards all the land to the west of the slegree of longitude which extended 
from pole to pole for one hundred miles on the other anle of the wlinds of the 
Azores, and to the Portusruese all that which was situated to the east Subwequent 
negotiations between the unterested Powers Jet to an alteration, the Ime of divraun 
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being removed three hundred and seventy Spanish miles to the west, on the farther 
sule of the Cape Verd Islands, The Spaniards nmagined, according to the pusition 
of the discovenes at that time, that they were surrendenng to the Portuguese at 
the most some islands in the ocean, whereas they hoped to secure for themselves, 
by the displacement of the ne, vast districts an the unknown eastern part of Asin. 
Nat until the discovery of Cabral was 1t proved to what extent the South American 
continent Jutted out toward the east compared with the Latitudes reached by Colum- 
bus, so that a considerable portion of the newly discovered land belonged thereby 
tu the Portuguese. Moreover the latter were at frst so much occupied with the 
extension and security of their East Indian terntory that they gave but little heed 
to their western colomal possessions King Manuel, for State reasons, authonsed 
two voyages in order to gain information about the domams wluch had devolved 
on hin, bat as they did net lead to the discovery of any treasures, either im pre- 
cious stones or rare spices, he left all subsequent exploration of these countries 
to the spit of cuterprive in general During several decades certam Portuguese 
merchants alone undertook occasional westeru voyages mm order tu bring to Europe 
colonial producty, especially the lughly valuthle logwood, “brasil,” from wluch the 
conntry in later tunes recenved ity name 

One of those voyages ked to the discovery of the nver La Plata im the year 1514, 
but 49 trifling was the atteution part by Portugal to events there, that the clauns 
of the discoverers were never seriously formulated or protected. 

The last years of Columbus s hfe, as well as those followimg lus death, were not 
takon up so much an new discovenes ag with organising colomes in the Jand winch 
had been acquired Columbus had personlly founded only the one town of San 
Domingo, on Espatiola He was averse to the division of the setticments over 
the entire sland, becanse he feared that the colonists would thereby be removed 
fiom his control, and he deprecated any encroachment on lus nghts  Dunng 
Tis last voyage Columbus had determmed on a sccond settlement on the coast 
of Veragua, but it had to be relinquished almost Infore at had been decided 
upon, owing to the hostahty of the natives Nicolas de Ovando, who, not without 
design in all questions of orgamsation adsised exacy the apposite to that which. 
Columbus ordered, as being the most serviceable to his own mterests, first pave 
& certam impetus to the extension of the Spamsh colonks im the New World 
Not only doa number of new towns on Espaiiola owe their custence to lim, 
but Puerto Rico was at least colonised by his order by Juan Ponce de Leon in 
1510) No doubt he would have aclieved much more m thes ducction had not 
the uncertamty of the colonial conditions of government had a deadenmy intla- 
ence on kim 

Dung his hfetame Cohunbus had proposed to Kimg Ferdinand to renounce the 
enjoy ment of lus nights en condation that his son Diego shoukd be pernntted forth- 
with to possess them im their enturety Diego urgently reiterated this demand on 
the death of lus futher, and as at frst only a few nancial concessions were granted 
to him, and the principal point at issue remamed anvettled, he lodged a complamt 
ayamet the government Even so the settlement might have been long protracted 
had not Diego Colon, by forming tes of relanonstup with the ducal house of Alba, 
gained influential intercessors with King Ferdinand At any rate Tego aeccom- 
plished so much that 1 1509 he was again peruntted te take over the government 
of the newly discovered islands, with the title of Royal Governor and Admural of the 
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Indies, When, in 1521, judgment wa. pased on his appeal by the Court of First 
Tustance, he was awarded all the otheal postions, atles, huncuny and. proailes 
proud to his father in all the cuuntnes drcovered by lam. Thego Colon wis, 
however, in no wise satished with this; he and his descendants had, morvover, for 
Tany years been at law with the Crown in otder to agcure the extension of Cher 
claims, not only over all the land wick had been discovers| by Columbus hun If, 
but also over chat wlach bad, in addition to Ins father's disvovertes, heen wen tor 
the Spaniards by others. This lawsuit, bewever, was moved up with every tmagt: 
nable sort of unnecessary hugation, which rendered at pravucalls aatertmmable aut 
anything hat honourable for either side. se that i lostats actual sagniicance sean 
» Colon’s death in 152600 Hay T sttecessor, Who wasn utter se rip, 
surrendered the greater part of the prerogatives se that he maght eats 
from all manner of amoral transactions After Piezo Colen had 
his viceregal nights, he, too, endeavoured te evtemd the province whieh had heer 
secured by actual colonisation. and bas hrst step in Us dine Gen was the toandins 
of a Spanish settlement on the liad ot Caba dy Ve bosques, Piages tend ot long 
standing, whe was commissioned to carry bert Diage however, egpenetn cd ) the 
same fate with hitm as did tay father with Martin Alonse Pung: Velisqnes wile 
ingly undertook the management of the andertaking, fer whe b the vice regent patd 
the expenses, but ne seomer had he established hime lt in Cuba than he sent 
reponts of his successes dineet to the court, representing las ne hievements inst tt 
glowing colours that Jus authorisation as yoverner ol the istind as well as vice 
regent, tor Wich he had sued, wos net demed to hia 

The first settlement on the continent also tellowed Close upon Che discoveries of 
Columbus The eyes of the govetnment. us well as of the levers of adventare, laut 
been tured Co these regions by the geld which he bid found aa hirger qaantties 
ou the coast of Veragua  Alrady in 1508 Alonse de Hoyeda, a veteran espdorer, 
and Tez de Nictese had recenved pernassin to fonnd (weones colomal prowneed: 
which were to extend from the Gulf ot Crabd to the east, anil teu necits to ee cat 
ws the west, but their uiedertakangs hed been followed by severe iisfortine ter 
many year. Not wnlil both leaders had lost then lives through the vicissitudes 
incidental to their attempts at ¢ was the foundation of a unlest 
tdement achieved on the coast of Panen, wceising the santa Mana le 
Antrua, 

This settlement also imght have heen rus 
and the passive resistance of the natives, af Vasco 3 Hat rade 
a specially stutable leader, who imderstoad how to tum the undertiking inte a 
stress, Bathoa wanted an acctedited Tegal utle for lat influential poation While 
on the one hand he turned to Spam m order te have his lead rlese companions’ 
selection of hunself contraed, on the other hand he strove te inend hanself te 
the government hy some prominent deed. To hn, as te Cohunbus, the Indians 
had given information about another ocean, The solution of this problem seemed 
particularly appropmate at a time when the nerewity tora farther mbvance toward 
the west began to be felt. Partly through bus personal atulity in managing the 
Tndiang, and partly also by the catreme severity with which he met every attempt 
at insubordination, Nuiies de Balboa succeeded an confining the dithculties inei- 
dental to the crossing of the isthinns almost exelusi to bolly hardships and 
privations, which are unavordable on a march thrmgh «purely populated and tropi- 
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cally unhealthy forest-land. Even so he lost many of his followers before he, as 
the first European, canght sight of the Pacific Ocean from the last mountain range 
in the west, and was able some daya later, on arriving at the coast, to take pusses- 
sion of it and all the islands situated within it, (n account also of the treasures 
of gold and pearls which resulted from this expedition, his discovery proved to be 
highly important, He was not permitted to reap the fruits of his labours, for, 
before the news of his discovery reached Spain, Pedrarias Davila had sailed as gov- 
ernor of the province of Darien, and by his jealous distrust had prepared an in- 
glorious end fur Balboa. The country, however, — the Isthmus of Panama and 
the adjoining northern territories, — became the oldest continental province of the 
Spanish colonial kingdom, and on account of its treasures it received the name 
of Castilla del Oro, “Golden Castile.” The question whether it was actually the 
eastern border of the Asintic continent which Columbus had discovered received 
the firat convincing answer through Balboa’s discovery. Although peaple were 
soun certain that South America was separated frum and different from the well- 
hnown regions of Asia, a considerable time elapsed before they were willing to 
concede the same with regard to the northern half of the American continent, On 
the whole, the knew of South America made far more rapid progress than 
that of North America. The medieval supertition that the produce of the sul 
inerensed in value the nearer one got to the equator had in this case a distinct 
influence; and the rvalry between Spain and Portugal, though it was shortly given 
up, had its share in directing the expeditions of discovery in the direction of the 
equator. To it we are indebted for the voyages of Amerigo Vespucci (1502) and of 
Gonzalo Coelho (1503) on the part of Portugal, and for those of Juan Dinz de 
Solis (1515) on behalf of Spain, which opened up the cousts of South America far 
leyond the mouth of the La Plata, They alvo paved the way fur the epoch-making 
achievement of Fernando de Magalhaes, who, during his search for a southwestem 
passage to the east Asiatie Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which had in the mean- 
time beeame better known to the Portuguese, sailed through the archipelago at the 
southern extremity of America. 

By actunlly reaching the Asiatic islands Magalhaes irrefutably exposed Colum- 
bus's error and first bought his project to complete realisation, When, after his 
death, his crew returned home by way of the Cape of Good Hope, the problem of 
the spherical form of the earth first received a practical sulution, This voyage was 
without doubt infinitely more productive of scientitic results than the achievement 
of Culumbus, although of course the latter had served a» a necessary hypothesis 
for it, 

Up to that timo the colonies of the western Indies had hardly fultlled the 
hopes which had been centred on their discovery, Many profitable tropical pro- 
duets had Leen found, and their importation into Spain, as well as the maimtenance 
of the colonists already scattered over extensive tracta of land, who yet depended 
almost exclusively on their native country for support, had led to tolerably brisk 
trade intercourse, in which, as the mother country was hardly equal to the whole 
task of colonisation, the traders of foreign nations — chief among them the Ger- 
mans —tovk an active part. The colonies had, however, proved Ly no means. 
profitable to the State. The equipment of so many expeditions, and the establish- 
Tent of the necessary administrative apparatus at home and abroad, entailed con- 
siderable expense. In spite of the attempt which had been made to raise an 
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adequate revenue by means of duties and taxes (among which the malty of » 
twentieth part on all ore discovered ranked first), yet Chese had eo far yielded but 
moderate profits, Aurferous sand had indeed been discovered on Espaiela and 
Cuba and in several places on the continent, and washing for gold had commen: ed 
but, owing tothe poor quality of the sind, the labour wae by no means vomtaned 
‘with large proht. Moreover the colomes saflerd throygh dns discovers. for che 
natives, overburdened with hard work, dimimshed with astomshing mpniity, and 
already in the free thind af the sixteenth century cheat ned on the islands tint 
mhabited, to become altogether extimet The colomsts whe sought only te canch 
themselves by the gold washuys as quickly as posoble and at any ¢ tn order 
that thes might lead an vdle te of debvuchas at heme or an the scdumcnts, were 
another dangerous element im the community 

The government must by ne means be held entirely responsible ter the fice that 
this state of affairs afters ud assumed such proportions Wait the Spann cototies 
could even with evaggeragen have boon described as “my colonies! bv 
give the second voyage of Columbus ic had been made a won isally banditye rile 
that all vessels comsesime emigtants te the new continent: shout cay with 
them an equal cuge, net ont ef mdivenens corals and seeds, hit alsa ef hinuts 
faees, and useful plaints for the colonies Gxpermentitien inthe various tant oaies 
The Ewopoun domeste anin is, the greater mumaber of which throve inthe New 
World, woe frst impetad by the spinnnds Ameen passesed hue few and af 
these net many wore productive The hose net ents tecume ancimany districts 
of Ameren at almost indisp nsable possession batt even: propagated thranth 
wild breading Cattle alo thicve exceedaygds welt on Smee te sel, not onby 
Gul they as livestock fer ane ot the mest mirketible atte des tr thde to the 
cones but thet Tades consatuted: one at che staple commodities fot evpett tr 
Ringe Sheep tes arcbanatied well Nothing, however, mercial as rapidly 
among the Dilins as dil poultry, alter the taddh ot the centiny the yom 
of western civilisation were greeted by the crowns of accock cyan pn abe theta 
whee the foot of a Puopein had never boca before Daperiments wails bes 
spe culuvatian bud alsee aly bean an the col ‘Vie pl ace Vides 
was subject to mmecssant, nev ttible teste Gens Cis tiie see wane was an ticle 
which the mother county produced fu in excess of ats own reqinre iments, besides 
which at fortaed one of he mest suitable articles of trade for the frayghtiyg of the 
colonial fleets ‘The culuvation of saygrecine on the ether hand, first made the: 
rettlers on Uspafiola inde pendent of the sarving restdts of the goldewadhings, und 
at flouusbed considerably fer the tine hong, when, fram TT negracy were te 
ported fiom the western comts of Afuca to replace the Indians, whe were not 
equal to the exertions of agricultural and mining Labour ‘The earhe st altompt be 
transplant the mulberry-tree and the silkworm te Armenian soil alse dates buck 
as far as the year 1526, although nerther then nor subsequently had it nick shle 
results In short, even if at an early date the conaderable profit from preci 
metals so greatly absabed the government's attention that many of the evpon- 
ments m culuvation which had up te that Line been made in the colonies wore 
not conunued with equal interest, it 16 wrong to assume that the search for gold, 
which had cestamly even influenced the plans of div overs of Columbus, was, from 
the commencement and throughout, the guiding priwizde of Spanish colonial 
pohey 
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C, Tae CoxqursT oF MExIco 


Tut fact that the interest of the government became more and more centred 
upon the quest for precious ures was chiefly due to the development of the discoy- 
e114 during the thirteenth and fourteenth centunes. Columbus had ascribed but 
truling importance to the encounter with the Yucatan trading-bark He assumed 
that, because the traders had ne oe on board, none was to be found in then 
native country or in the land of ther destination The comparative develupment 
of civilisation with which the explorers had here first come m touch thus remamed 
unnoticed, Not until the superhcially eaplored coasts of the Gulf of Mexco had 
bon subinitted to a own exammation was this half-forgotten trading nation aga 
dis overed, and while the new-comers were following in their trach the first of the 
Amertan fairy-lands was disclosed to the view of the astomshed Europeans 

After Diego Velasquez had, durmg his personal attempts to culumse Cul, 
achieved such important results, 1 1s concevable that he would show inclination, 
and courage for further cntenpaise Not many years after, 1 2917, he sent a small 
fhet, in command of Franco Fernandes de Cordoba, with oners to coast: along 
the continent and hater with the natives The slips reached the peninsula of 
Yucatan not far from ats southeastern cvtrenuty , then followed 1 am a northerly 
and westerly direction, and only turned buck on meeting with hostility from the 
natives ‘They gave astonshing accounts of massive tewples im which the cress 
wis adored side }y side with stone idols, of towns m which thousands of people 
Tncd, following then respective trades Phey also reported that the latter did nut 
gu about half naked, he most of the natives whoin they had Inthertoe come across, 
but were complet ly Cothad, many wearing rich and costly garments almost lhe 
Linopiaas These accounts sounded so c\tremely tempting that Velasques m the 
fullowmg year decidad on scadmg a second and larger expedition to the same 
regions, placing Ins nephew, duan de Gry uva, at the head ‘The new fleet aghted 
land off the land of Cozumel When the Spamards, howcver, found that the 
coast there extended toward the south as it did m the west, they were conhuned 
an ther idea that Yucitan must be an island, and they sud around in the wake 
of the previous eypudstion Not until they had seen the using land appear belund 
the coast, while following the yet undiscovered shores of Mevico farther to the 
nth, did they believe they had reached the mamland A ves ntumed to Cuba 
with tlas intlhgence, Gnyalva Ins If, with the remainder of the crews, sailed 
along the enue coast of the Mewcan realm, beyond Panuce im the north, trading 
and gathering information, without, however, venturing to attempt a scithament, 
Tor thus, on his retum, he had to bear the most serious reproaches fiom Diego 
Velasquez, although his mode of action had been in strict accordance with the 
terms of the mstructtons he had recetved = The possibility that some one else night 
precede and antuipate him in the diovery awakened im Thego Velasquez the 
most painful anauety, when the ranwurs of the discoveries by Cordoba and Gryalsa 
had begun to circulate in the colomes ‘The preparations for the fitting out of a 
fresh expedition commenced upon the arnval of the hrst slip, and when Gryalva 
returned they were carned on with mcreased - 

Velasquez had already found a leader for this new expedition, His choice had 
fallen on Fernando Cortez, who, after spending hfteen years in the colomes, where 
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he had gawed abundant eypenence and numufested singular nines, was abalde uf 
the capital, santiage, and one of the mosc dhstingurshed qe of the land Bees 
nands Cortez is one of the mest congenial ot all the posondities whe have taken 
put m the extension of the Spuush donuniten on Amercan sol Hy wae des ented 
from a distinguished family of Medcllin, tad the ads ante: superior edit ation 
on Thad even studied Liw tor tie years dnp Ted by enthusiasm, he bad a 1404, 
Rene to the newly discovensd country, and had accompumed Vel isqaes dure the 
fret colonisation of Cuba, acting tor a long time as his povate serctary The 
Prospect of taking part fre that time wader better cireuostances in the discovery 
of anew and promasnn tract ef bind, was sintad both ter his temperament nid to 
Ins desites, and he wilhngly acreed to share the cost of dee eypalition vt of lis 
own fortune Velasquez, bled with Jealousy bec ime sispictows of the cithastem 
wlich Cortes mamfested im the aflar  Dsen beter: the pn paritiens wen cone 
eluded he repented of ne chore of Cortes and foolshhy cnemds allowed this te 
become apparent, but Cortes was reselved nat te bedisphied) bar this risen he 
sailed to Tamidat a western harbor on the ashued, witheut awaiting the quays 
ment of bis eleven slups The order whitehe there recened from Velasques net 
to leave until he hud jemned fmm tor a terther confer nce served only te hasten 
Inm tn continuing lis journey He sugested that Cape San Antonie, the western 
paint af Cala, sboukl be the mecting place of the fleet As the ime fer properly 
@ upping the vessels thruatened to result mn semen dangers for Jim, he took the 
nshs step of forahly detaunag twe ships intended lor the comvevance of provi 
to Santiage and completed his equiypment with then care, rlerring them: for par 
ment to Velasquez, whose scant he soll neminally was Cette, was able to pul 
ti seam the middle of Fobrians P91) wath rathar im than four Ide 
Europeans on board das eleven slugs. with about two bh Tashan, stvtven 
horses, and fourtecne guns in addition twas but a sinall (oop comsatering all he 
accomplished with rt altheugh, mdeed. was looked oat Chat tree ns one of 
the most imposing forces Unat had ever been sent forth to fend anew culony 
The vovage was at fist along a we Land around Yue tan 
te Tabasces the preceding expedbe che explorers deel met clicily wid 
mh Chen 
first to be gmned by fighting, but with the help of the 
muskets, and more especially of the guns and horses, thie reastance of the peop 
uf Tabasco was overcome Having felt the edge of the Spun sword, 1 
natives altered them previous demeanour, and, bringing presents, submitted them- 
selves to lum 

‘Two further strokes of fortune succeeded this good beginning A Spaniard on 
the coast af Yucatan was rescued from Inds captivity, where he lind been shape 
wrecked years before wath several companions, of whom he remained the only 
survivor, Has knowledge of the dhalects and customs of the Gnuntry proved: most 
useful to Cortez, more especially dung the first part of has enterprnw We rp. 
coved similar asristance at Tabawo = There happened te be an Alec woman armory, 
the twenty slaves whom, besides other thingy, the natives had presented to Corte 4 
4 peace-offenng : and tha woman, who recened the name of Douna Marina in 
Yaptism, reudered most valuable srsice te Cortes ax an interpreter From her, 
with whom he had become clovely ronnected as bie metres, he first heard of the 
kingdom of the Avtecs and of the political conditions wlach then presailed there. 
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Thus information enabled bum to form the danng plans for their subjection which 
he carried into effect with almost meonceivable success. Cortez sailed from Ta- 
basco alung the coast as far as the small island of San Juan de Ulua, and founded 
not far distant from it the first Spanish colony on American so, naming it Villa- 
rua de la Vera Cruz. He was accorded a fnendly reception by the Aztec cluefs on 
landing The news of the events um Tabasco had spread to Montezuma’s capital, 
and opnuons a6 to the reception to be accorded to the strangers had, at the hing’s 
council, been very much divided. But the dismay which the defeat of the people 
of Tabasco had created strengthened their superstitious ideas, accurding to which 
Quetzakoatl was said to have prophesed his return to his people across the eaten 
«ean! The Spamurds, who had as their attendants the lightning wluch flashed 
feom the cloud, and the horse which sped along with hghtming-lhe rapidity, seemed 
to give conclusive proof that they were the children of the Gud of Thunderclouds 
ani of the Wind = The governor of the coast was therefore onlered to give the 
strangers a peaceful reception aud tu meet their demands as far as possible 

The ships, guns, and horses of the Spamards astomshed the natives. but the 
amavement of the court of Montevuma was still greater, owing to the shill of the 
Atec senbe who made faithful sketches of the Spamards for the dlustranon of 
the report sent to the capital Cortez added a statement to the governor's mes- 
snge, say uig that he was the envoy of a great hing in the far east and the bearer of 
presents to the ruler of Mexico, as well as of a commission winch could he dely- 
ered only by word of mouth Montesuma’s reply was not long delayed , at was 
accompatied by costly presents of gold and beautiful feathers, but it was to the 
aihet that Cortez should be satished with these gifts and abstun trom a personal 
sisi ta the cajital = That, however, was not the mtentzon of the Spamards, nor 
alul the costly gifts suffice to induce them te decide on a fruitless retum Cortez 
wyoated Jus request to be pernntted to appear before Montezuma, at the same 
tume mahmg preparations for accomphsinng his visit to Meaxe im spite of the 
rulu’s desire He loohud around for confederates fur such a contingency, more 
especially as the attitude of the Artec governor at the coast began to assume un- 
mistahable signs of unfnendliness The Totonacs, who mbalnted the neighbounng 
country along the shore more to the north, and whu had but recently submited 
reluctantly to the yoke of the Avtecs, had from the heginnmg been an touch with 
the Spamards, and had repeated]y mvited them to viut their capital, Cempoalla3 
Cortes went there with pait of his crew, and, returmng to Vera Crus, was sauished 
that he could now, with this cover for ns line of retreat, venture upon a march 
into the inteuor 

Before all thingy it was necessary to establish a feeling of umty in lus small 
fore Cortes had no intention of allowing Diego Velasquez to reap the fruits of 
lus labours after the evident «agns of animosity which the latter had, at the last, 
shown toward am, and the mayonty of lus followers were of the same opinion 
Velasquez now himself experienced what he had brought on Inego Colon dunng 
the colonisation otf Cuba Cortez sent Montezuma’s costly presents straght to 
Spam with detailed reports, and at the same tame demanded for humself and for 
lus followers the governorship of the country, which he mtended to subjugate to 
the Spamsh Crown The pilot, Alaminos, who had directed all the voyages of 
dweovery alung this coast, was sent with the best chip, as the bearer of this mes- 
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sage, and, in order to prevent any attempt at desertion, the remainder uf the eet 
was declared to be no lunger seaworthy aud was therefor stranded and destroyed, 
As von as thas had been accomplished, te fellowers uf Cortez declared theanelses 
independent of Velasquez, and agai chee Contes as their commander im-chief, 
Th tollowers of Velasquez at least unde sewe shaw of opposition, but they wer 
defeated by the mayonty. After the Teaders bad been severely punished by way of 
e\ample, the remainder subnutted to Ue mes table 

Cortez, having made suns of his men, stavted for the intener with a pwmeru 
reunue of nate Tidians The farther, however, that he advaticed, the more 
urgently Montezuma warned lam agamst this vit to the cagetal, and ae the 
Spaniards were repeatedly told by the Jndiaas whe accompimed them of the 
treacherous plans which had twen Lad by orter of the Aztec ruler the eNplorers 
gsanced m contimal anticipation of war They tistamet with open esti on 
enng Tlazcala’s termtern These brave mountamecrs, whe lad for contanics c+ 
ssfully repelled all the attacks ef their maghbours, would net new submit to the 
fewsomers, This meant 4 long and bitter strugy! tubing: heavy loss fer Che 
ppaniards also, to convince the poapde of Tlazegla that even thet fearless bravery 
ould avail nothing in the face of tivarms  Thes ther fore sucd for peace aud 
ame true and trusty fiends of the Spaniards on hearing fron the ‘Dotonn s (hat 
these strangers also enterLuned anything but friendly fechings for che Aztec ruler 
and that they were resolved to put an end to hs tymany in one way or another 

After the Spamards lad rested im Thaeala’s tenitery frat the tatyues of the 
maith and battles, and bad remforced ther any with additonal men fie among 
the ‘Tascalas, they resumed tha march and ast reached Cholula Here hey 
were again wet by Monte sama s messengers, who ehalloggedt Chon be reas nid 
advised then return Cortes at the same dame Fearne from bis dadean contede rates 
that the antention was te attack Tag and his followers on cher departure Tn 
order tu abtiapate dns he seed: the hostile aingleaders and gave up dhe town to 
Ins Tndhan alltes to plage Tins they accomphebed so thoreughly that eves the 
great pyrannd of the temple of Quetvvaleond was Chae wn inte a heap of rin, 
Montezuma, mtmuidated, demed all Knowledge of the eutrage and did net again 
venture to oppose the Spaniands 

Vomolested they dhinbed over the mountam ridge of Bopacatepetl dawn ante 
the valley of Merino, and through the highway leading fem Etapalapan they 
entered Tenochtitlan, which is washed hy the sta Thousands of the natives 
stared at them with «arcely less axtmushiuent than they Uhemselves fll at dhe 
advanced state of civilisation which they encountered at every step Montesuma, 
attended by a numerous retinue, met them alioust: humbdy, add axsygned to thea 
as their quarters the palace of Ins father, winch, owing te the Cuch walls nit 
rounding the whole building, was adapted equally for defince and for a dwelling 
place At first the intercourse between the hing and the Spamuard was to all 
appearances quite fnendly. Muntevuma nevertheless, with quiet dyguity, rejer ted 
all attempts at his conversion, on the other hand be declared Ins willingness to 
acknowledge the Emperor Charles V as his suvereign and te pay bun a high trbute in 
ores and costly matenals. Notwithstanding, his mode of dealing was net strayght- 
forward. An attack which had in the mean time been made by the Mexi ams on 
the Spaniards remaming at Vera Cruz was proved to have heen inatgated by 
Montezuma, and this treachery served the Spaniards as a pretext for compelling 
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the hing to move out of hts palace ito the Spanish quarter, where he was treated 
more or Jess as a prisoner He was forced to do homage to the emperor 
with solemn ceremony, and had actually to transfer the government to the Span- 
iardy, who, after the suppressiun of one attempt to raise another descendant of 
the royal family to the throne a» ruler, began to assume the government and ad- 
ministration of the country m an entirely peaceable toanner The transition 
would have been accomplished without bloodshed if disturbances from without 
had net intervened, 

Although Alawsnos had recenved orders to sail straight to Spain without touch- 
ing at the colonial harbours, he could not retram from stopping at Cuba, though 
but hurnedly and im secret, to circulate the news of Cortes’ extraordinary suc- 
usa The greater the prize, the heener became Velasquee’ desire not to allow 
ito be wrested from lim. ko this reason he did not content hinsclf with r 
qwrting the disloyal conduct of Cortes to Seville, but used every endeavour to 
out a decond fleet lor an expedition te mve Contes of the prize before he cou 
gain a footing in the new country file de Narvacz to whom Velasquez ar 
trusted the duty of humbling Cortes and brmgmg ban back to a sunse of obcdt 
ence, headed a fora which though conadGably supenor to that of Cortes, y« 
Jacked cohesion The vicerge nt, Diego Colon, had, without infringing the law 
absolutely forbidden Velasques to endanger Corte? bullant achievement by a 
forcible invasion, and the repeated protests of bis envoy, who accompamed Nar- 
vae7’ fleet Lo Vera Cruz, were not without influence on the crew, whose conhdenc¢ 
Narvaez, who was even less popular as aman thin Cortez, failed to gain by Ins 
personal quahties To the challenge that the town Villanca should be surraie 
dered to hia, Cortes! representative rephed by sending on the messengers to his 
commander in Mexico Cortez, from lis personal interviews, Soon re iised that 
there would not be much difhcalty im drawing the men away from dar dlgance 
to Narvaez He therefore openly entered inte negotiations with him for combed 
action, bayed upon a division of the admiuistrative powers, but at the same ume 
he collected all his avaiable imhtary forces and moved hurnedly foward to meet 
Narvnos, leaving a strong garison, unda Pedie de Alvarado, m the captal As 
he had been eaceedinghy well informed by deserters, he was able to surprise 
Narvaez during a dark mght, meeting with haidly any resstame When the 
Tatler leader, whe had lost an eye im the battle, had been taken preoner almost, 
the whole force which he had brought with him yomed Cortez, only a tew, like 
Narvues, taking advantage of a permission to retin to Cuba 

This casy victory more than doubled Cortec’ forces, for Narvaee had brought 
far more horsemen and uflemen than had Cortez himself. -A threatenmg ferment 
had begun to show itself. im oc htitlan immedhately after the departure of Cortez 
and when, during the celebration of a great festival, Alvarado was informed that 
the crowds were to be meted to attach the Spamards and liberate Montezuma, 
he concluded that st would be highly adsisable to anticipate such a stroke, and 
therefore he attacked the rejoicing multitude and dispersed it after a termble 
maseacre, The Mevicans now on their part changed tv open hestalty, and sur- 
rounded the Spamards so closely that Alvarado had to summon Cortez to lis 
aid as quickly as possible Cortez hastened to Mexxo as soon as he had again 
reorganised his forces The Spamarde, of course, percersed every where a changed 
and unfrend] disposition toward them, but as they did not hnd their mave- 
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ments barred, they were able to join the besieged after a serious fight. Cortes 
Teeugnived. when too late. that he had gained nothing therety, but that instent 
he had made the Spaniards supremacy, which had been won under such dithe ulty. 
dependent upon the msue of a angle battle As soon as he entered the town all 
pathe were chsed te bum, aud the remforeed host of Spauards found themvelyes 
mew as hopelewhy menaced as Alar?’ dorion hat previous been AG iret 
the Spaniards attempted to gain the mastery over thet adveraues by open ayght, 
and though they overthrew theusands ot the badly mest natives, the latter 
seemed comtinoally Go imereawe Cortes thereupon endenoural te shelter him- 
self under the authority of the uupreoned hing awl the appearance ef the Inter 
on the batelements of the place actually ded) to a) short aniass When, 
however, Montezuma aswerted Chat he was vet a preener, and comm ined: chat the 
Spaniards were te be allowed to depart unmolested, then he rage ef his salqects 
turned on him, and he was struck and wounded by se niany stems Hat he dhed 
within a few dass, With bim abe vanished the Mevictas: last ranant of cote 
sideration for their opponents 

Tt now leeame evident te Cortes that he would have de get out uf the tavn, 
cost what at might) = The mvyestiment by the enemy was so close that i was not 
even possible ta make seetet preparations Lach step of the ret along Che 
causeway over the lake, which was one and a quarter nales long, Inut to be goed 
by hghtng. Cortes stasted, hepiyg thas to lessen the danger Phe enemy hoy 
ang long foreseen sucha contingency, Wet at once prepaded: and ptessed forward 
Nigorously, fghtmy from beats on bath stiles of the causeway, Which was broken 
through in vaniens places, sending a shower ot imssiles iter the retreating: tien 
fotes had thrown a portable bridge over the fast of the chive canbe that 
tntersected the Gubeway, Which Lis men actually sacceeded in coving, but hy 
the time the second canal was reached discipline hha alrvady been so weaken 
by the seventy of the attach on all sides that the brilge was tie longer available 
in facut had not even been carmed forward ‘The crowd of tiygstives now tushed 
on, over the bodies of those in-adsvance, and when the oaanland woe at bagi: 
reached, onler was reestablished to some extent A cy ptowetrec marke the spot 
where the rout ended, and ts preserved te Chis day as a monument of the | noche 
triste "(sad mght") Two thirds of the Spamards and an even greater pre 
portion uf them native allies hid either been killed or ti prisoners there, anil 
the latter were bled wo death on the altar of the dels AM the arnllery, of 
the muskets, and forty-s1\ out of the sivty seven hordes were deatrayed Cortes 
subsequently despatched only a tfth of the golden treacures as a royally for the 
Spanish hing, the remainder was handed over to the soldiers, but almost every- 
thing had been lest in the ternble fight. Thow whe had escaped and who were 
almost without exception wounded were ma tighly eritical postion for they 
were stil hundreds of miles from the nearest fnendly district 

Cortez, thinking that the enemy would have rendered the old road impracticable 
for hin. in various ways, marched around the lakes on the northern xbore, and 
actually reached Otumba via Teotthuacan before fresh numbers were added to the 
pursuing enemy, who intended attaching him in front. There the Spanirds hid 
once more to fight for their lives agaist an overwhelmingly supenor foree 
(Cortez estimated the nuruber of his enemies at two hunilred thousand ), and the 
hardly won victory was no doubt due & the circumstance that they were able 
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to kill the enemy's leader in the midst of his warriors, After the battle the 
Spaniards were et any rate able to continue the retreat under Jess pressure, but 
ut until they entered the territory of Tlazcalan could they consider themselves 
eafe, the Tlazcalans having remained faithful to the covenant which they had 
made with the Spaniards, 

Months passed before the Spaniards had so far recovered from the terrible 
fatigues of the retreat and had been sufficiently reinforced by contingents froin the 
islands that Cortez could once sore think of taking the offensive. He left the hos- 
pitable Tlazcalas during the last weeks of the year 1520, and endeavoured, by the 
subjection of the neighbouring tribes, to restore the prestige of the Spanish arms. 
He then attacked Tezeuco, intending tu make it the strategic basis from which to 
prepare for the conquest of the island tuwn of Tenochtitlan, In consequence of 
the political situation which had heen wisely computed by Anahuak, Cortez al-o 
tound willing cunfederates at Tezcuco after the banishment of the Aztec governor. 
Cortes now proved himself to be as good an organiser av he had hitherto been a 
loader, While carrying on the war against the coast towns, chiefly with the aid 
of his allies, who were in command of small Spamsh divisions, he made a canal 
from Tezeuco to the Gulf of Mexico, and in a practically unassailable position he 
Wilt a fleet of thirteen ships, which, on the opening of the canal, put to sea, 0 
that he was able to wart off the troublesome invasion of hostile vessels. Attacks 
on one coast town after another were now undertaken from both land and sea; 
those towns which commanded the entrance to the canal being the last to fall As 
the fleet at the same time gained a decisive vietory over the Mexican fleet of bats, 
which accordingly now no longer existed ax a fighting sea force, the Spaniards 
were in a position to turn Wo the invasion of the capital itself. 

Ouitlahuac, the king who bad Jed the battles of the “noche triste.” had died 
in the city after a reign of only four months, He wa» suceeeded by Quauhtemoc- 
tein (tuntemocin ), who, as a brave ruler, proved in no wise inferior to him. After 
a few unsuccessful attacks the Spaniard» had to acknowledge the impossibility of 
taking Uhe town by storm, but the systematic siege which they had reluctantly 
resortal to proved both tedious and difficult, Every inch of the ground, ay well 
as every house, wan defended with the greatest courage by the natives, who were 
crowded together in overwhelming numbers in Tenochtitlan; and so long as the 
entrances the town on the water side were not completely in the hands of the 
Spaniards, Cortez’ ships were not in 4 position entirely to prevent provisions from 
reaching the besieged. Jn spite of this the Spaniards advanced slowly but surely, 
and, after a siege lasting almust ten weeks, succeeded in conhning the enemy ty a 
small portion of the town hy pulling down the surrounding houses, so a» to ensure 
the deployment, during the battle, of the artillery and cavalry which largely 
formed the Spnnish strength. Quauhtemoctzin then, realising the impossibility of 
holding the starved-out town, attempted to escape hy sea, but fell into the hand» 
of the Spaniards, The besieged then also gave up all resistance, and on the 13th 
of August, 1521, the hervic defenders quitted the ruins of Tenochtitlan. 

Immediately after this success Cortez resumed the activity which had been 
interrupted by the appearance of Narvaez on the coast. Montezuma’s record uf 
taxes enabling him to form as correct an idea as possible of the extent and consti- 
tution of the kingdom, he organised the territory and regulated the taxes on this 
basia, The news of a rich and highly civilised country which had at last been dis- 
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covered on Amencan soil, and was secured tthe Spanish crown by hes eneniy. 
pred exceedingly weful to Cores, for an mmpetis was thereby given te the desire 
for emyranion such ay had nut evieted since the secoml voyage of Coluubas, 
The capital of Mexico, which, with his wonted enengy, Cortes at once rebuilt, 
numbered, after a few years, thousands of inhalutants, and fren. thence anetwotk 
of smaller Eunqean setdements spread over the whole of Montecama’s terntony, 

Dung this period the retam of the * Victoria! the only slap out of Magalhaes’ 
fleet to cumplete the veyage around Che world by che southern points of Ameria 
and Afmea, bad dhrected attention to the Sptor dslands. | These were presunably 
situated within the Spunmte sphere of authonty . and the questen of hiding a 
shorter monte than the one disceveud ly Magathaes areaing. Go ships wer 
Duilt at Zavatula, aul sheath after began a systemati esploration af 
mast of Mevica, 

Cortes for atime indulged in the hope of discovernyg a pusage Ure 
tral Ametiva, This desue,and the wash te ascertun the seuthem: boumlore. of 
the country conquers by lam as quickly as postile (ter an invasion ftom the 
colonies of Parner ainight with certainty be expected in consequcnee af the inipiess 
ston which his conquests had created), Ted lam to equip two hesk expeditions 
@s soon as crnnstances in Che antertor of the prevince atlowed ef suet a tp. 
One, under the command ef Pedro de Abvarade, dy anced fiom the southern Paine 
terntones of Mexico inte the prosinee of the Mava tikes, whe oo uyaed the mene 
tamdistriets tothe north of the Isthuras, which ys the Guatemala of te day Asa 
Tada Was able to take alvantage of che sate conditions which had proved of uch 
assistance to Cortes in gaining the victors, and through the yoaloneres af dae 
various chiefs he was able te mete one tile agatist the other Phongh oceistens 
ally cheountering an obstinate resistanee, he was obliged to concede that the 
bravery of the mtives eqnatlel the sourye shown nt t pce ot Teno ditilan; 
Que they were not able, ether her or elsewhere, to held then own permanently 
agunet the Spaniards, and the campagm proved ich net ine in glory but ada 
in maternal results 

The other expedition, which Cortes sent at the sain 
the Adantic tu dhe south, was less successful. The leade 
the begmany gave rive to the sasgacion that 
same mminner as the latter had served Velasquez 
Cabulles, after cin winnavigating the perunsnia of Yucatan, tak 
eountry in the name of Cortes atl founded a colony which he called Triunfo de la 
Cruz, Then, however, he evinced the unmistakable desize of secur tor bina 
self a small tertury between Casilla de} Oro, an onganted province of Central 
America, and the Mexican territory belonygiiyg to Cortes, He began by attaching 
to him-elf all the restless and adventurius elements in both provances, and with 
their help he either got rid of or intimidated the comcentione ones. Tee bape 
pened that several contingents which Cortes hid sent after Cristobal de Old dis 
appeared and never reached their de-tination, so that the commander-in-chief only 
heanl rumours of his proposed defection. Cartes, huwever, foresaw wo serieny 
danger. His efforts to gain from the king his recoguition ax governor jad not 
been crowned with entire success; therefore had Old, in league with Velawjnes, 
succeeded in establishing himself indepenlently in the south, it would certauly 
have cont Cortez the greater part, if not the whole, of his governorship. 
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Cortez, therefore, with the quick determmation pecuhar to him, quitted Mexico 
in October, 1524, and sated along the Atlantic coast as far as Tsumacinta, From 
thence traversing Yucatan where the penmsula joins the mamland, he crossed 
Lake Fxabel and reached Ohd's colony on the woast ~The olject of his journey had 
‘deen attarned hefure his arnval Old had been removed, and the colony had re- 
turned te ofedience. During his march, passing through considerable regions of un- 
explored country, Corte had become acquainted with the towns and countnes of the 
Mava tnbes of the east, establishing his claims on this country m such a way that 
all danger of forugn mtervention was removed — The subjection of the penmneule 
of Yucatan, the seat of the Jast trbes who still adbered to the ancient, genwne 
Mava traditions, was not, ot 35 true, seriously attermpte 1 unul some years later by 
Francisco de Montyo, and it was carned through comparatively slowly and with 
sarving success After the pemnsula had txen explored on all ades, both by land 
and sea, its acquisition was but a question of time, as its prmupal secrets had 
been dhis¢losed hy Cortez For a number of years, until new discoveries drew 
attention im other directions, the “flotas de Yucatan” snled there frou: ame to 
time from Seville, bung back mich treasures 

Rut while Cortez advanced ito the jungle to punish the msubordination of Ins 
subjects, they boldly held up thei leads m the capital Cortes was lucked upon 
as deal, ond Ins enemies — the energeuc, unscrapulous conquistador possessed, 
plenty of them m men who found that he had net been able to fultl their exag- 
gerated hopes — were so superior im fowe that they wore able to annul the regency 
which he had instituted, and to seve he ems of government for themseh es 
This nval government, however, collapsed upon the approath to the town of the 
returmmg commander, whe m the mean time had been constituted governor and 
commander-in-luef of the province of New Spam, by Charles V But the germs 
of discontent which compelled him im 1527 to go over to Spam yp order to lay his 
case pervonnlly before the court date fiom these Greumstances In spite of end- 
Jess lawsuits he succeeded in acquituing himself well before the Counal of the 
Indies, but, hhe Cohunbus, he, too, was not remstated ins his former position 
When he seturned to Mevico an 1330 he was forced to tolerate a new governor 
placed ummedhately over himself and Us weighed heavily on the proud and jealous 
conqueror During this period he gave a fresh impetus to discoveries wa north- 
westerly direction He iepeated|y sent slaps along the Pacite coast and also dis- 
covered the Bay of Calformm In the year 1533 he hamelf once more penetrated far 
up the coast of the Califorman penmsula. Although he was not the discoverer 
of the desired northwestern passage any more than he had previously heen the d- 
coveret of Central Ametica, he furthered a knowledge of the truth that North Amer- 
awa Was not connected with the continent of Asia, even in higher latitudes 

Long before the nuddle of the century the Spamards had alse pushed on far te 
the intenar of the regions (o the northwest of Mev Nuno de Geuzman had, in 
addition to the subjection of the northern dhstnets of the Avtee hingdum, adsanced, 
im 1530, into the subsequent New Galicia (the provinces Durango and Sinaloa uf 
to-day), With an armv composed of Spanish and Indian warnors' Rumours of 
towns nich in gold had enticed him to these districts They received apparent con- 
frmation when a few of the follower, of Fernando de Suto, who had gone from 
Flonda straght through the southern provinces of the United States as far as 
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PANTARDS IN MEXICO, AFTER FILE DRAWINGS 
LIENZO DE TLAZCALA © 


The socalled Lirnze de Tlacc ila was a canvas abaest sie sank in legth and two aida halt 
abet brealth, an which the events of the conquests av which fla: Plas alans took part ae cont 
Aerates of the Spamtaids weir iepresented ot ea hty ens water colour dieing. MM hongh at 

alan the sixtventh century, it wis execttod by the natives in ther awn pesnlir art 
The urinal was lost dirs the revelation after the overthrow of the Kipetor Masinlsae, but 
ac Cathal copy of the Laeuze esists, divided rate separate Ieases, wlnch was cop by the Junie 
Codnmbina de Mexico an the work + Homenay vc Colon, Autagtietades Mevicanas pus per ht 
Junta Coluinbinr de Meso (Mevea, baz ) 

The accompanying plate (No 32) reptesents an event dunia the capediton af Nui 
Game te Naess Gabi te year 1380, Tew ea battle with the inbabitants of Wa hnacan, 
The Thuvahins, bal Ia one cin whe boa the badge of Tatlan, ase flit ite sion with, 

Ae Caan al be spand: hememen  Prolably the chef weal neat) Tannen Hf 
The wh atity of the second claef with the tangy feathers cannot be extabbabed, “Mhe aesal uate ary 
rv omar Wy the dreaded war dogs The cause of the war was the Gearhery of the bodiins, 
whih wtyprmed Ay the man whe his been hanged La the sppet ogbt hand « the Tate tus 
Michiaean, which as the Lunt of fishermen. ‘That the lutte 
dnutilated Lady of a chainynon, whe ie represented lying strctehedd out te the right, 
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Texas and Mexicu, tuld of colonies where the houses were imuny stones high and 
where life was as gay and as hrwurieus asim Mevica They called the largest of 
these towns Enola Tt became the gual of an expedition which funn Vasque de 
Cormado undertock in from Cubacan inca nentbwesterly direction After 
he and br compamens had, sith many struggles amd pavations, wandensd through 
the ard regions between the Great Colorado and the Rio tirande they didn tact 
ame at the townsof the Pueble Endiane, which bal unmostakubly aaven rete the 
im but they fated te dieover the reported Creasures un posssaen af the 
husbandimen of Zatti, Walp. and Moqa even as thes had faded te had 
vm, The reputed City of Goad new reccaved anow nine Laven after 
muuries the phantom of the treasures of (unane stl hind de Span 
fands wnto dhe desert prone land of the Lane betacade But the Spamsh power 
an reaching the Pueblo towns had practically athaned its northern beamd ny hey end 
which at advanced only indhrecthy dung che nimeteenth ccatury when dhe opening 
of the Far West set in motion on all sides a stream el aimagdants aa Calttomia 
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New hfe hac not only been infused ante cringation hy the achievements ef 
Cortes, but thes had alse inspired the desire tor bosh discovenes Phe Cound 
of the Indes had never presiously been se occupred withe reqnests ter permisaon to 
make fresh attempts at cabamsaten as during Che years subseqient te the conquest 
of Mexne There was now no lense any need tor the government ofbetally Gacone 
tinue exploratien in the new regrens of the weld. dhe cnterparsaing (piri ob ite stb 
jects competed for preeminence in the matter ot dicceve des Tre litdhe rote chan ten 
years hardly a foot ef soon the Aimenean continent renmied which Id not at 
one Cine or another heen occupied by an explorer UF course all the entarprses 
for wlach the Council of the dndbes had granted concessians wer not actually 
undertaken, while some, again, proved sah absalute faihires that the holders te 
nounced thar clams within a short line, aml ev alot whih, hhe Santa 
Marta, had suleistad for a number of years, had ot pally deeded se rapuddy 
that they had to be completely reconstituted — Evan t P vast tracts of land on 
the contues of the Spann ages remained for more than a contary stall unre- 
clamed, tracts over winch the Spaniards were never ina poats Ve more 
than a formal clam, yet scarcely aa plored regen of Lar nstedes Wate 
Jeft in the southern halt of the New World, with the ¢ son of Ue low Latuts 
to the south of the river Amazon which Ge this day ae sOll almest unknows In 
dnolaved instances the explorers pushed far forward into reysens which up to now 
have not been identihed with complete certunty because no white man whe could 
give an account of his experiences hay ever again advanced so tar 

The Spamards had presumably beard sague runes from the Talians in Cone 
tral Amenca of the existence of nich and powerful States both in the nerth and 
alsy in the south, and when the eapansion of the Central Amenean province to the 
north was closed by the conquest of Mexico, ther attention was naturally dincted 
toward the south. The voyages along the Paci coast had se far reailted only in 
the hnowledge of various races who were in ait unustally Jow state of civ shieation, 
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‘and no doubt it was on that account that so long a time elapsed before the Span- 
sards guessed at the existence of the country of the Incas. Through a misunder- 
standing the name of Peru was again assigned toit. Biru was the name of a 
moall kingdom on the bay of San Miguel, at the southwestern end of the I<thmus. 
Ballon had already touched there, and it had been the goal of an expedition winch 
Pascual de Andagoya undertook in 1522 The direct result did not surpass what 
the expeditions 11.0 the regions of Daneu had led one to eapect. The natives, how- 
ever, who had by that time become more intelligible, made xt clearer than ever to 
the gokd-seching Spaniards that there existed great hingdoms in the south on the 
Panic coast, where they would find the ycllow ore in plenty This news could 
apply only to the kingdom of the Incas 

The assertions of the Indians had made an indelible impression, especially on 
onc of the followers of Andagoya Franasco Pizarro was an adventurer of the 
ordinary type He had tended the pigs at his home mn Estremadura, but when atill 
a youth he had, with Hojeda, crossed the ocean in 1508, and had also shared i all 
the dangers which preceded the founding of the Danen colony. After its anneya- 
tion he was numbered among the constant partierpators in all voy ages of discovery 
Tn dis way he had gained vast experience in all kinds of dithcult positions, and 
manifested throughout quit but almost infleuble perseverance which was lughly 
apprccited by bis sapertors and comrades While evulying the plan for the di 
covery Of the golden Land of the Indians, these same qualifications also proved of 
dmmense service to hum Ay his means were snsufheint for the equipment of an 
Cxpetlition, m synte of fifteen years’ service im the colomes, he turned to the cul- 
omsts for awsistance | Thego ddl Almagro, a man of the same ty pe as Pizarro, brought 
Jum a host of resolute comrades, but, hhe Pizarro, he did not possess the necessary 
financial means ‘These, nevertheless, were also found = The vicat of the church of 
Panama, Fray Hemando de Ligue, not only possessed a small fortune himself, 
whith he was prepared to stake on the undertaking, but Iny rdauions with the gov. 
ernor, Padrattas Davila, and with other notabilues of the colony, made it possrble 
for lnm to smooth the way for the enterprise in cvary direction, so that Pizano 
was able to make the fist advance into the south im 1524 

‘The result of the expedation was by no means remuntiative Both Pizarro, who 
had suled on advance, and Almagro, who followed him some months later, revon- 
nocd the coast fiom Panama about half-way up to the northern boundary of 
the kingdom of the Incas, and gamed but hittle treasure as a reward for great hard- 
shiys Pizarro, however, again gave brilliant proofs of hy amperturbable powers of 
endmane, Twre he sent Ins shrp bach te Panama, remaming behind on the 
totally strange coast with a httle hand of followers, and when he finally decided 
on a return, It Was only with the object of attainmg, through personal intluence, 
the eympment for Ins evpedition that seewed indispensable to him for such 
immense distances 

The conquest of Peru now became the object of a financial speculation for 
whih a thoroughly buxinesshke agreement was drawn up Luque and his sureties 
found the money, while Pizarro and Almagro staked thei Ines, and the division 
af the proceeds was regulated acconlingls. Not many months after hw return 
Pyarro wos able once more to put to sea, this time accompamed by Almagro, in 
onder again tu resume the exploration of the coast on the southern spot which had 
been previously reached This time, as a result of the better equipment and the 
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more favourable tiny: of year, more rapid progress was tuade; but. in spite of all, 
tbeir provisions ran short before they reached the more demely populated gions 
Once agam renforvements and provisions had te be procured tran Fania, and 
even thus the expedition threatened to become completely frustrate Epon hear: 
ing the accounts of the deappomted men whe recurned, Ube geverner decuted tht 
a cuntinnation of the undertaking Was only a useless waste ef money and Ines, 
he therefore sent ta Pvarre and hie followers on the Tela dul Gatto amd ordered 
their return, Puarro remained tmmeyable, and for seven months bekt out en the 
iMand with only twelve compamons, until hie partners were ie @ postion ta send 
Iam a stip and provisions. With these he eneng ti ily nsamed his vosage to 
the south and tinally wached the Inca hide. He got on frends terme with 
the nauses at Tumbes on the Gulf of Guay xan, and was at dough able, wich las 
own eyes and ears, to mvestazate the truth of the mimeur. cireadated Iv the Ine 
dione, The greatness of his discovery actually fat eweedid all hae hopes and 
nevessitated another return home. This was nw Gek whet contd be aconpl hed 
with the funds provided by his partners. aed on dis accent a lasts with evtansaie 
cayntat hut to be established. 

On be retum with the news of lis discovers ia Panama be hae ge dithealey 
in conv memyz his partners of the necessity of fist acim ia Spaae the oyploung 
Tights for the conques¢ of the province, and at bevame cvident te them that he 
woukl be the mest sintuble person te Lay this proposition before the Couns th ef the 
Tahes, In the spring of 1525 he travlled over te seville and presented aus If 
atcamt When he returned te Pananta, te yeas deter de canted with bam the 
Bommnations fin himself as Celelantade” bal Vlmagia ae commandant, and dor 
Laue the reversion of the first hishe Alrnaggte, to tee sure felt that he tid 
been shyhteadl by the unequal dhyvision of che henents between him and: bie punt. 
ners, Int for the moment he was appeased. Apparently un the Test of forms, they 
Jel a band of about (we duindred Spantards Coward the south san de fore they 
reached Tumbes the eqpedition was strangthened by mere than one cemferccient 
Their reception by the natives Chere was again peace tl, the an a Pivarre 
dehverd them from thei hestdle neyghbours, the inhabitants of 
whont, incited therete by the people of Tumbes, he defeated com 
al~y heard of the war between the brothers Huascar and Malwalpa, which 
just terminated, and of the seeds of discontent which the Jattor had sown! ‘Thos 
information made Prarry hasten to the + ene betore th le opportunity for 
intervention hal passwd When he had founded a colony (sin Miguel) for die 
adjustment of the trade, he started for the interes, and mnie strasght for the spat 
where, according to the accounts of the natives, he might expect te tind dhe fie 
Atahnalpa. 

To advance to meet a host of ostenubly forty thousand men, in quite an ne 
known country, with one bundred and sixty-eight Spaniards without any confed- 
erates, was most foothardy. The smallness of the number mav have heen (he 
means of his success, as the Inca-Peruvians did not conmuder it necessary te place 
hindrances in Ina way or to arm themelyes for reustance. Atahualpa, on the 
contrary, seemed almost anxious to make the arquamtane of the Spimards, to 
whom he repeatedly sent mewengers with prevents and an insolation te appear 
before the Inca. Unmolested, Pyarro cluabed up into the mountains from the 


1 Bee ante, p. 344. 
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plains of the coast and at Jest reached the town o: Cajamarca, near which the 
army of the Inca wax encamped. The town was deserted, — a carcumstance which 
was not unwelcome to the Spamards, enabling them, at any rate, te prepare un- 
noticed for defence, and also to make arrangements for their attachs (Qn the day 
after ther arnval Pizarro sent to the camp a small division, composed entirely of 
horsemen under Hernando de Soto, and through them invited the Inca to honour 
the Spamanis with a visit. He had arnved at the cuasiction that it would be 
fuolish to measme the strength of his own forees with those of the Inca m open 
Dattle. All lis hopes were set on getting possession of the Inca’s person, and 
then, as “urtes had dune with such great success in Mewuco, under cuver of Ins 
authority, to get the country inte his power Atahualpa evinced unmitaha vie 
interest in the appearance of the horsemen, which were a novel aught fur lam, 
though he tock scant note of the message wloch Soto brought him ostensibly in 
the name of the Emperor Charles, He promised, howevcr, to appear in Cajamarca 
on the following day, im order to make the acquamtance of the other Spaniards 
and of ther commander-n~ het 

It became evident to Pizarro that the following day woukl decide the issue of 
his undertaking, and bis suggestion that they should at once fall upon the Perue 
yians and take Atahualpa a prisoner at the carhest opportumty was recessed with 
umversal satisfaction All the preparations for the success of the daring plan were 
carefully made Wath growing umpaticnee the Spaniards watched the greater part 
of the neat day pass without a single parson coming within ro wonable distance 
trom the camp of the Incas, and they began to fear that, im spite of all the pre- 
¢autions Which ad been taken, their plan had heen discovered — Late im the atter- 
noon, however, a procession hegan to move toward Cajamarca, and im a moment 
every Spanrand was at his post The town seemed diverted when the Inca en- 
tered, he was able to proceed as far as the market place without seeing a soul, and 
the market too, was at fast (mpty — When the Inca, carmed in an uncovered hitter, 
halted he was met by a monk, Fray Pedro de Valvude, accompanied by two 
natives whom Pizaire had enrolled among dis followas on lis first voyages and 
had taken to Spon, where they were tramed to be interpreters The monk made 
the customary speech to the Inca wluch by commanil of Charles V had to be 
interpreted to the natives each time before force nnght be used tow ird them 
Keginmng with the creation of the world, he told of the vicanate of the Pope over 
the globe, and deduced from the papal decd the claim of the Spanish rulers to the 
obedience of Tis Indian subjects Atahualpa Istened to the addacss without 
change of countenance, and, as Valverde repeatedly referred to the ible which 
he carned open im Ins hand, the Inca desired to eee the book = Not ponenang 
anything exttuordimary anit he threw at cuntemptuensls on the ground, after (um- 
ing over its leaves It needed only the exclamation of indignation wluch this con- 
duet evuked fiom the clenc to give the signal for the attach to the Spamands, who 
had been following the proceedings with the heenest interest The two small held 
culvermns, which had been placed m such a position that they swept the market- 
place, were discharged, the horemen, standing near their saddled steeds at the 
‘back of the adjacent hous?s, mounted and dashed forward toward the market-place 
anc the litter of the Tnca, knocking down ever} thing which happened to come in 
their way. The musketeers and unmounted warnors at the same time endeav- 
oured to prevent the followers of the Inca, numbermg several thousand men, from 
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Bog to the areistance of the combatants im the market place The danng plan 
Was carned vut must satisfactory during the confosion which followed upon the 
sudden and unexpected attack As the bearers were thrown down, the Inca fill 
from the litter and was secured by the Spamants witht murs Has followers 
undouttedly fought with great braver ue onter to liberate him, but the Jarge 
expanse of ground which had been iaest canmingls chosen gave them no oppor 
tumty After a short butcruel batth the Porasiins of whom about two thousand 
are sand to have been killed were forcd ten tire amd lave the dora te lias fite 

By the success of this darmg teat the conquest of the kingdom ot the fea 
had practically been accomplished Phe tibe dispersed and lett the cunts open 
to the Spamands, who, secure under the authonts of the fics obtained the redisas 
tion of all Chew desires Atahualpa at once recomuased that turer contd aval 
authing He was ocated with even cou on bets waited on by lis wives 
and household, but he was net permitted te leave Gayrmataa where die wes lodyad 
aw one of the strongest buildings and carctully watched He hopad te pan hie 
hheration Wy means of nqgotiition When he porccised with what grad the 
Spaniaids fawned for gold and teasuns he offered to all the aoem which he 
anhalated, as igh as a niin could reach, with gold and silver on ceandias 
he noght be permitted te return te the throne of Tas ancestor, ‘The dy 
tovk gould Cire nol to ngect se geod an ofa and watched with delight and aston: 
ment while, at the order of the Enea the treasures sets poured inte: Cay amaten 
from all directions The doubts whieh they hel at fast tell as to the possibility of 
such a promuse ever bang fulntled vanished ae and more But has did not 
prevent them from contig the attcmpt to conquer the countiy which was ther 
geal by other means Piz had nthe men Cine collected finther inform atien 
about the dispute concerning the suceesston ated found that Heaascar, the nyhetul 
Inca sull lived) He wes teo vdluable a tool not to be scared, but Atahualpa did 
hot ram mn ygnerance ef the desygn Tn order to remove has binge tival he 
gave the secretiondor that Huse ir should be executed Mh little guewed hat in 
so doing he had sealed has avs fate 

As the collection of the risem dul not procid fast agh te please either 
thy Ineaor he Spaniards, it was de te sel a contingent ter the sanctuary at 
Pachacamac — Pivarre placed has brother Pernande at the bead of this troop whic 
was the first to penetrate farther inte the Tne: kingdem The read olyert ot the 
expedition was not attained Fernandes Pizare found the tan practicnbly 
Tobbed of its treasures, and could de nothing but destroy the amwl dol asd se place 
at hy the cps On bs return he in gave glowing accounts of the high state 
of civilisation and of the Cv Ment adainistration of the kingdom Hie reperta 
were surpassed hy those of two other Spaaaardy whe hal alse pusdcd on as far oe 
Cusco with ao safe-conduct from the Inca on account of the ransem Nowhere was 
the shghtest sign of resistance shown, and now, aa before, wold flawed ito the 
Tnea’s room The saght of such treasures proved tou tnuch for the avarn ions eyes 
of the adventurous troop, and even before the ransom was completed a division 
was decided on The amount of gold and «alser which had accunulated inay be 
computed from the fact that the royalty for the Spanish hing Was worth almost 
ove thousand ducats From that time Atahualpa, whe new claimed his liberty, 
was regarded only a4 an encumbrance = The strength of the Spanurda hud wen 
almost doubled Wy the additien of cowade rable remfor ements brought by Almagro 
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Upon the advice of several of ins follower, Pizarro put Atabualpa on his tnal as 8 
usurper and fratrieite, and ordered his execution, he then nomimated another 
metuber of the royal family as Inca, in order to secure the continued obedience of 
the natiscs Thy object was, however, only partially attained. After the death 
of both Inea kings the Lond of obedience was severed in this realm also The 
natives withdrew more and more from the Spaniards and at times even showed 
open hostility 

Pizarro then decided upon leaving Cayamarca He led the main force toward 
the south mm order to occupy the capital, Cuzco, and at the same time sent a 
smaller troop, under the command of Jsenalcazar, in a northerly direction to take 
possession of Atahualpa’s capital and with it the hingdom of Quito This was a 
‘very Important step, as the report of the treasmes of Pru had already aroused the 
envy of other Spamanls Peilto de Alvarado, Corte? confederate m the conquest 
of Mexico, and now govcmor of Guatemala, armved in Paru some weeks later, 
accompankd by a host of adventurers, with the avowed intinuon of securing for 
hamslf im Quito a wealthier domimon than the one he had found im the north, 
The spectacle presentd hy Cortez and Narvaez in Mexico was almost rey ated 
here, though Alvarado showcd Jess considertion He entered into negotiations 
with Pizarro and Almagro, and finally transferred the whole equipment to them in 
consideration of an indcmmity, which agreement was gladly accepted by hrs con- 
federat 4, for the hingdom of the Inca was large and mch enough to hold out 
the prospect of farther spoils for them also 

Up tall then the Spaniards hid only once had to draw sword Pizarro found, 
when pushing on to Cusco, that the way was barred by a hostile force which only 
ntrewted afler heavy fighting wherem the Spamauls suffered great losses They 
were, however, agaun able to establish themselves without resistance and founded 
a Spanish colony in Cusco, but Pyarro did not aga constitute it the capital. 
Us position in the southeast of the realm and ats distance from the coast precluded 
it from becoming a sintable spot for Spamsh purposes The arnval of Alvarado 
nevesstated Pizarr’s hasty return to the coust, and there the future svat of the 
provincial government was establshed,— the modern Lima, on the rivcr Tiumae, 
the Cradad de los Reves 

‘The continual remfor ements which Prarto’s forces recerved placed him in a 
position to continue his discovenes m every duection, and soon to push beyond 
the horders of the old Inca kingdom — Almagro commenced a eenes of expeditions, 
soon after the colomeation of Cuzco, by advancing towanl the south between the 
two Cordilleras, through the present Rulia In doing so he subjugated without 
difheulty the provinces round the lake of Titicaca, and then marched on over the 
mountains towand the suuth, endunng untold hardships, cold and hunger tnally 
necessitating the msh of crowing the 14 crest of the western Cordillera in order 
to regain the Jess umpracticable coast He followed at beyond Coguimbo, in the 
region of Copapo On his return along the seashore he had once more to undergo 
the severest prvations in the desert of Atacama In spite of all this the only 
gam from his expedition was the exploration of a great part of modern Chile, 
and the conviction that there were no treasures there which could be carned 
away with ease 

Almagro returned Just in fume to rescue the Spaniards in Cuzco from a great 
danger. The Inca whom Pizarre had nomunated in Cajamarca had soon after died, 
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and Manco Inca had lwen made king m his place. The Spamands, however, not 
meeting with resistance anywhere from the saluureave natives, reganted Num as 
superfluous, They pud so hitle attention to him that he wae eaaly able te escape 
from Cuze> ante the northeastern Inghlands, whee he planned a far-waching 
conspiracy against the Spaniards = The weak garmson of Cuzco was surprised: and 
fell into great straits, Fernando Puarre’s unpetuous braver alone saving then feont 
complete destruction, After this fatlure Manco Tica alse vathdres his forces, but 
turned ¢he attack mto so successful a Mockade that the defender of Cuzco wer 
on the verge of death from starvation when Umagre’s return at length dispersal 
the enemy and made the reprovisienng of the town posable, Aliaagie had made 
all the greater haste to rhieve Cuzen, beheving that Chas he would be sett to his 
own advantage, While he had been safferng uvless priv tions i Chale, span 
had at Jeast done him juste, for Chatkes Voomade hin governor ef a provines 
to the south of the Peraviin kingdom which extended trom a westerly and casterds 
dnection two hondmd and seventy Spuush mils te the south fiom the mver 
Sanuage (in modern Eerader), to undehned southern betitudes, and) Vinge was 
of the opinion that Cuzco belonged to this province Bera ande Praia metus to 
acknowledge this, and as deliberations led to ne decmion Ubnagte tiaaiils dor ibly 
entered Cuzco and took Fernando Pvatro and his brother Gon.ale prsoners whale 
Franesen Pyare made the attempt to liberate the brother by fore When, 
however, the contingent which had been sent was alse beaten by Ulmayta, le 
agreed to negotiations which he mmmedtately afterward annulled, ches uttempts 
to hherate the brothers had heen qowned with succiss 

A succession of coal wars now begin in the Boraviin proves which tet 
nated only when all the leading members of the * conquista” had met aecinet end 
Fint Fernando Pyarne engased im battle with Almagro, and beating banat Dae 
Salinas, bal him cxecuted ima inost summary tanner 

When he returned te Spam, m order olay his brother's cise befure the court, 
he was himself placed on lis tual, and at was onky boats of bis mpreeninent for 
Iife that he survived his brothers For the purpose of reestablishing yustice and 
omer the Council of the Indies sent the Iheentiate Vara de Castros, wath: supreme 
authority, to nndertake the government ot the prosmee Hic arrival closed another 
gerne an the ctuel drama | Almagnes faction, lad hy his son, did: fallen npon 
Francisco Prarro and slain tam, owing to das resistance The sounger Alinagro 
had no wish to be nominated to the governorship of the whole of Peru, but he bud 
clam to at least the southern province which hod been assigned tu hus father 
Upon Vaca de Castry’s refusal to grant this he row ay p, and a large mine 
ber of the conquistadors were only too realy to follow his leading bate, however, 
did not treat him kindls, for lus party snflered a severe defeat in the battle cf the 
Chupas, not far from Huamango, an 1742, and he was Iumeelf treacherands 
dehvered over to his opponents and paul the penalty of hie mutiny by death 

Of the representatives of both conquerors only Prarro’s youngest brother, 
Gonzalo, still remained at liberty. Since 1540 he had been governor of Quite, anil 
in the battles of Vaco de Castro agamst Almagro he had remamed sn faithful alle 
giance to the former. When, however, in 1544, Blawo Nufies Vela was entristed 
with the regency, —+huefly in order to procure a hapyoer lot for the natives, who, 
during the penod of the fierce party wars, suffered most unjust oppre«sian, — 
he also could not resist temptation. Tu the rough Permvian settlers, fornung the 
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majority, the protection of the natives seemed synonymous with the loss of their 
own rights and privileges. Therefure, a8 Blasco Nuiiez showed a great want of 
tart in the discharge of his commission, even the judges of the Audiencia, the 
Supreme Court of Lima, joined against the government in the insurrectionary move- 
ment of which, at his own iustigation, Gonzalo Pizarro was elected leader. The 
more prudent among the colunists immediately returned to obedience when Blasco 
Nufiez was followed by Pedro de la Gasca, a priest who proved himself a discreet 
and energetic successor, Gonzalo Pizarro became intoxicated by the con-ciousness 
of his power, and prolonged his resistance until, thanks tu Gasca, his position be 
came untenable and his case hopeless. During the battle which ensued most 
of his false friends deserted him, and he was taken prinoner together with the 
ringleaders of his faction, and was put to death. Gasca, who bad reached Panama 
in 154 without troops (it was then still subject to Pizarro), in less than six years 
established quiet and orderly conditions in Peru for the first time, then askeil for a 
succensor, and retired to a monk's cell, from which he had been summoned by the 
connnand of Charles V. 

Francisco Pizarta had also umed his attention to the southern province which 
had been discovered by Almagro. After the execution of his rival he considered 
it n constituent part of his own governorship, from which he suught te exclady all 
foreign intervention. For this purpose he despatched an officer, Pecho de Vale 
divin, his faithful ally, with @ commission to usurp governmental power by the 
establishment of a Spanish colony, Valdivia chose the same read as Almagro, but 
during a more favournble time of year, se that though he had to contend less with 
natural difticulties he came wore into eontact with the enmity of the natives, who 
were anything but friendly after their experiences with the Spaniards, The in 
habitants of the newly founded town of Santiago led a wretched existence on that 
account during tho first years, although reinforcements were frequently sent there 
from Peru, especially after rich mines had leen discovered and started in the 
valley of Quillota. Valdivia made use of the reinfurvements more especially in 
order to continue the exploration of the country te the south, Comuuissioned by 
him, the Genoese, Pastene, sailed along the const in the year 1544 until he rvached 
the western outlets of the Strits of Magellan (or Maynihaes), which had been set 
ag the southern boundary of the province. When Pedro de la Gasca touk over the 
governorship of Peru, he gave Valdivia his continued support, because, during the 
periods of unrest, the latter had rendered him valuable service. He was then able 
to continue his advance by land inte the more southern regions of the province. 
The foundation of the town of Concepcion, on the borders of the district inhubited 
Uy the warlike Arauca Indians, followed in 1550. The batues with this tribe, 

. Which for quite ten years fought with wonderful bravery for its independence, 
have been cvlebrated in song by more than one poet. But the heroic deeds which 
were performed on both sides during this period were, however, vut of proportion 
to the reward guined by the Spaniards’ victory. This country, which Spain had 
won with such blondshed, wax certainly fruitful and possessed a good climate, yet 
the advantages which it offered did not equal those of many other parts of the 
Spanish colonial kingdom, ev that its colonisation and usefulness promised to inake 
Dut very slow progress, 

The Spaniards had, in addition to the conquest of Peru, advanced beyond the 
borders of the Inca kingdom in two other directions. There is no easier approach 
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from the weat cuast of America to the vast lowlands of the east than the one to 
the south of Lake Titwaca, where the eastern Contilleras extend to a cers of 
tnederately high mountain ranges which toether surround and break into the hush: 
lands of malern Bolivia. Reference has been made ia a prev owe division ! to the 
great part which this country played ay the cradle of the races af primitive 
times By this road also the Incas em te hase Garrted their conquesta beyond 
the sources of those mer whith few, some through the Madera te the Amazon 
and seme thruzh the Pileomaye te the La Plat Mhuagre came ite teh 
with those regions in danny his expediien to Chile, bat then explora 
ton was systematically undertaken a few year afterwanl when Blasco Nudes 
Vela, dunng his short periad of othe, entrasted the gevenorship of Che poo 
ances of Chareas and Tneuman te Captain Francisco de Rojas ‘The tint ev 
plorer. passed the namense treasures of Potosi, net suspecting thar evestunee, and 
poshed on far mto the lowlands in a southeasterhy din cuen, through the pravine es 
of Jujuy, Calchaquy and Catamarea, ght net only with the natives, but quae 
relhng alse among themselves until at the tiver Tener they cane pen traces 
of the Spamants who had advanced thus far trom the eat This completed the 
transit of the continent 

After the Portuguese had, im 1514, discovered the mouth of the ba Phita and 
eatentled their eyplotation to the seuth tar beyond at, without howe vet, attempting 
to found a setdement Chere, the Spaniards hastened to secure, hy uc tual usurp itien, 
their Haims te these districts in dhe fice ef the adyoming hugglom —Dicga te Sal 
was the fast to eyplore a tract of dhe Paraguay an 131% but after he bad bon 
Ailled in battle with the natives dis followers retinned to Spain Thon Sehastran 
Cabot and Diego Gare, one efler the other quickly appeatert on the meet and 
carted on in lucrative Grade with the natives un comsequened of which it received 
the name of Rie dela Phita (Stlver River) but thes abso were not alle te found 
asettioment (wing to the reports which they brought hack Pedio de Mendest 
anilertook the colomsadion of these regions im E038 Ths tected faniteen ship os 
sant to have had ne less than two thousand meron beatd whe becare the pros 
gemtots of the Spanish population of the Argentime provinces After Mandosi ted 
founded the fist colony in Buenos Avtes and had for months unsuccoofully en 
deavoured to secure the conditions ess ntual torts contimance he beeanse discon 
and gave up the attempt The men however, whem he had left te carry on the ane 
dertaking, understood what was needed in order to vitalive the colony Ayolas (he 
first of Ins deputies, resolutely forsook the low ground down stream, and founded 
the town of Asunqion, mere than a bandred nules fugher ap, at the conthience ot 
the Pikkomayo and the Paraguay, and it became the centre of the gradually devel 
oped province. He himeelf dost his life im the endeavour to extend bs explorations 
farther tu the west, but his worthy saciessor, Domingo de Trala, ogain took up 
Tus plans, and Franetsco de Royer’ comrades fournl traces of hea joutnes4 near the 
Tercers On a subsequent expedition he adsanced from the upper Paraguat, 
through the terntory of the Chiquites, a4 far as the regions which had been col 
onsed from Peru, and though he had agan to return thence ip obedience to an 
order from Gasca, the establishment of Santa Cruz de la Sierra ax an intermediate 
station for trade communication between the Atlante Ocean and Perum the result 
of his achiev ement« 
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eo, one other incident m the earher history of the colony of La Plata 1s of 
an connection with the eaplorataon of the South Amencan contment, 
aun this was the arnval there of Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, in 1540, to take 
up the governorship of the province in succession to Pedro de Menduza. It seemed. 
to hun to be an unnecessarily corcuitous route to sail first to the south as far as the 
mouth of the La Plata, and then again up the nver , sv he landed with most of hus four 
hundred followers opponte the island Santa Catena, and pushed on from there in 
a westerly direction through the wooded lowlands as far as Asungion, It was 
only dua to specially favourable circumstances that the march was accomplished at 
all, fur both he and his fullowers had to pass through untold struggles and priva- 
tuona, and had, except fur the vpenmng up of the country, aclueved no results 
home years later, when the colomsts cumpelied him to resign his office in favour 
ct Trala and return to Span, he voluntarily discovered the evier approach by 
way of Buenos Ayres 
‘The colony of Asungion —or Paraguay, a» it 19 more faunburly called — oc- 
eujned a special position among all the Spantsh provinces, because there the Span- 
uardy’ relation to the natives davaloped most unusually The Spamards had, from. 
the commencement, becn acconded a friemlls reception by the (mara about 
Asungion, and as these terms contumied in the future the consequence was that 
there more than dscwhere, hey marned the daughters of the natives The colo- 
nists cvery where made the Indian girls then conculunes, especially before the intlux 
of Luropean women had macaved Actual marnages, also, often took place between. 
the various races, more especially with the wives and daughters of the caciques, 
and sesulted an an merase in the number of half castes Tu Paraguay the dith 
culty the Spaniards had un communnating with thar native countm together 
with exceptionally friendly relations with the natives, combined to produce con- 
chtiuns espeually favomable to the crossing of races An endeayour hay been 
made, even to this day, to trace the results of these conditions in the peculiar 
charactensties of the mnhalitants of the province and subsequent n public of Para- 
quay dust os the La Mata and the Paraguyy had im the south suggested to the 
Spaniards the way from the coast to Peru, so im lthe manner, another of the great 
avers led them, almost against ther will, farther to the north fiom Peru to the 
sua During the few yeary of peace which succeeded the downfall of Francmo 
Piatto, his younger brother, Gonzalo, to whom had fallen the governorship af Quito 
an the place of Benak vat, undertouk an expeditun = The rumours of a wealthy 
kingdom ain the depths of the continent decided ity desunation, and gave me to a 
whole genes of adventurous expeditions far nto the intenor, part of winch bas not 
even to this day again been thoroughly explored 1f the crest of the Cordilleras 
through one of the passes from Quito 1s crossed in an easterly direction, 1 15 quite 
evident that one must come upon one or other of the mver which flow to the Rio 
Napo, and then with at to the Amazon Later on, in the time when the missions 
instituted hy various clencal uriers m the regions of the upper Amazon called 
forth a noble spirit of emulatiun for the conversion and domuc:lation of the natives, 
the road to Quito over the Embarcadero de Napo became a much-frequented high- 
way. Almost a hundred year previously, when Gonzalo Puarro led the frr-t Span- 
wards by this road, they naturally, also, met with only the ordinary fate of all 
explorers, — wearmess, hunger, and sickness , so that Gonzalo, in order to facihtate 
the departure of hm band, decided on placing the uch and weak, with the baggage, 
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on rafts, and, with the stronger, to follow along the banks of the myer Often. 
when the provisioning bevatme more and more dithcult, he sent the vewels far in. 
advance, ev that they maght send or brmg tack food for these following by band. 
In doing this, however, the crack was ome het jist where the raft lad been care 
ned on espeually far ahead, before known myions hal been reached, avd Gonzalo 
and his followers were obliged te tam back without bang able te communicate 
with the others. Gonzalu had appointed Francmce de Orellana ® pilot of dhe tft 
When the latter rvalwed that he had been alundened, and «aw the ampooitaity 
of taking Ins mft back against the current, he termed the dir resolve to diift 
along with at, hovwaing that at would gnally bring Ina te the sea som where or 
other, Thus, with only fifty compantons un rafts whet they had had we constr 
themeelves, he drifted down che Nape into the Amazon, then net only on to 
the ocean, but also some distance along the coast to the nerth, antl after a walter 
journey of seven months, be reached the frst Luropean setdement on the rhand of 
Cubagua, Tn spite of many battles be Tost only a few ot his tollowers, and net 
many other conquist dors have had te endure greater safle than they endured, 
or had ta contend with such dangers as they oven une 

This same expalition fra Port wis again undertaken an the «ivtecnth contury 
In the sear 1559 the Marquns ot Ciiete, then sice-n gent of Peru after hoary 
the accounts ef an Indi who bad come fiom Braat te Poa out ef the Virion 
and Huallaz: and was suppowd to have discovered inhabited and wealthy towne 
on the way orgamsed 2 voyage ot cxploraven under the dademnpef Polio de Ona 
This expediten also gave him an opportiaainy ot petang ad eb numer unruly 
gyunts whe «mee the satious reangs had din atened the secunty of the province 
These makontents however, pase quite an unexpected turn te dhe undarthing 
As soon as they had advanced fir chough te the unknown distict te bo secure 
from pars, thes miurdored Oras and completed the vex ge up the myer under 
the leaderstap wf Lope de Agmne whew they had thonselves chown C pot this 
they tumed to Venezuela, and, after ty ranmeipg over Ube province for tnonths, tivy 
were at length overpowcred tna dade neu Barquisunete, and the grater part of 
then were slam) The Amon frst became a permanent public read: after the 
Portuguese had, in 1641, advanced with a grout axpeiaon from Para ae far ae 
Quite? Thy was the Laginmng of the methodical ¢yplorauon of the muaghty river 
system in deuul, which came to an emt when the Ludians | eoovtinctand the 
mussionary activity on their behalf had consequently t rmutiat 
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THe northeasten: portion of South Ametica had at length become net quite an 
unknown region, Although (vlumbus had there fust come in touch with the 
American continent, and almost the oldest attempts at colunmation on the contact 
iteelf had also been made on the northern coast, it bad for s comaderable time 
remained comparatively neglected, because at held out ne jrespert of wiusual 
wenlth and the natives were more warlike there thanelwwhere Tt was the tribes 
of the Canbbees belonging to this coast Who had greeted the hret Spaniids with 
pasoned arrows, aud then vanished into the dense forests of the interior, in order 
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w conquer by passive resistance the opponent whom they were not prepared to 
meet m open battle Their name was so ternble to the Spamards that st became 
the typical dengnation of all warlike and hostile races, and im ite altered furm, 
“canmbals,” has become synonymous all over the world with “man-eater”? A 
consuicrable number of attempts at colunisation im the terntory between the 
mouths of the Orinoco and of the river Magdalena were entirely frustrated before 
the Spaniards succeeded in gaming a footing in the regen of the coast However, 
this temtory only played an important part nm Spamsh colonial affairs when, owing 
to the rapid decline of the population on the islands of the Antilles, it became, on 
a lage male, the hunting-giound for slaves, winle the island of Cubagua, un the 
coast, served as the principal market-place for the spol Not until the hmt twenty 
scars of the sixteenth century did Rodrigo de Bastidas succeed im founding a set- 
tlunent in Santa Matta which promised to result in a permanent usurpation of the 
countty But itis possible that upon lis violent death at, too, might agam have 
been loyt had it not a¢cenved support from the neghbourmg province, which the 
fust Spaniards had abeady named Venezucla (Little Venice), after ats native lake- 
dwellings on Lake Maracaibo 

The great German merchants had taken part m almost the frst voyages of 
exploration to the West Indes as wall as to the Rast Indies, and the accession 
of Chatles Vin Spam enabled them to secure for themselves an umportant and 
permanent share in colomal trade Bosdes these mercantile agents, numbers of 
adventmous young Germans had alse gone there many of them passing through 
almost all the phases of discovery of the Conquista Itay small wonder, therefore, 
that two Germans once sued for and gamed a concession for Colomal discoveries 
The Lhingers were closdy connected wath the House of Wels, whom many mem- 
bers of the family had served = When, thuefme, they reccnved from Charles V 
Une right to calomse the interior from Cape Maracapana as far ay the extreme end 
of the Guano peninsula fiom one oceun to the other, they undoubtedly counted 
with certainty on the help of the Welws and some vears lite: they transferred 
thei prerogative to them ‘The Germans did only the jroncer work in colonising 
Venesuela, and helped tormatd the development of this province by the Spaniaids 
This establishment of a colony was of pecuhar importance m connection with the 
opening up of the unknown interior of South America, as at, 1p the frst place pre- 
vented the complete destruction of the colony founded by Bastidas in Santa Marta, 
and therely formed the basis of the successful expedition of Gonzalo dirucnez de 
Quesada up the river Magdalcna, besides becoming itsclt the starting-pmat of a 
succession of voyages of discovers Almost simultaneousls with Quesada and 
Tenok var, Federmann kd an expedition on to the plateau of Bogotd while George 
Hohetmuth and Phihp von Hutten started along the erstern foot of the Andes 
and, although thes dui not, ax has uften been asserted advance as fat as the mver 
Amazon, thes were the frst J uropeans who came upon its mighty noitbern tubu- 
tanes the Caqueté aud probably also the Putumayo 

The rumour of the exntence of another ecountrs neh in gold was still mamtamed 
after the conquest of Peru and the accounts of the natives punted to the northern 
regions beyond the Inca kingdom) Ambrouus Ehinger (whom the Spaniards 
ealled Daltinger) had already explored the valley of Upare and along the Magda- 
Jena on the strength of these rumouns and had almost reached the boundary of the 
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Chibehs kingdom when he deaded to return His successors, starting frum the 
eastern Llanos, sought in vain for the entrance te the land of gold. George Hoher- 
tauth reached the entrance to the terntory of the Chibchas while he was resting 
in San Juan de los Llanos, which region carned on @ continuous trade with the 
(hibehas Nicolas Federmann was the ire to discover the pos from Llanos across 
he Cordilleras, but on setung foot in the country of the Bavaté he found the 
kingdom overthrown and in the possession of the Spamsh victors, 

The fortunate conqueror of thes province, which, under the name of Nuew 
Remo de Granada, became the pearl in the croan of Spamsh colonial possesion, 
was Gonzalo Jumunes de Quesada He had come to Santa Marta in the vear 15 
with the governor, Peo Fernandes de Lugo, and was by lim immodiately alter- 
ward deputed, with several hundred followers and three small vewels, to explore 
the ver Magdalena up stream, and to advance upon the powerful ruler who, 
scconhing to the stones of the natives, dwelt there Near the iver itself Quisada 
only met with the same fortunes as his predecessors, who, after many hardships, 
had discovered single Indian villages which were, no doubt, aceasionally nel in 
spals The winter floods at Jength compelled him to leave the valley aid ascend 
tw the mountains = After he had with much tod advanced through the Sere do 
Oppon, he came almost by chance upon the country of the Chile has, in the neyh- 
bourhood of the sulmequent Velez, for ance he had quitted the nver he could tind 
po intelligible ginde 

The revstance winch the Spamanis met with from the rulers of the States ant 
provinces of the Clubchas, who were divided among themselves by all hinds of 
nvalnes, did not prove senous, and dunng three veare Quesada gamed alinost falu~ 
lous treasures with comparatively small low He had just orgammed the newls 
acqtred province and was on the eve of departure, when, within a few weeks of 
each other, Nicolas Federmann from the east, and Sebastian de Benaliazar fiom 
the south, appeared upon the scene How the former armved there haw already 
heen referred to! Benalasar had, av 1s well hnown, at first taken possenon of 
he kingdom of Quito on behalf of Pizarro, and later on he was induced, by the 
same rumours whith had guided the other (wo conquistadors, to undertake a voy~ 
age on his own account His adsance was sluw and systematic, he had already 
founded a new Spamsh settlement in Popayan and hoped to unite it with the tern 
wry of Chibcha, but he found it already in other hands and 40 well organined that 
he dared nut make the attempt to take possession of it by force However, nether 
he nor Federmann was prepared to resume the former conditions of dependence, 
ronsequently they were easily persuaded hy Quesada to return with him to 
spain, in order to leave to the Crown the decision as to the reward they should 
receive for their respective services. None of the three attained the olyect which 
they had mutually desired, —-the regency of the neh province of Chitcha, Feder- 
mann brought up in prison, a fate he well merited owsng to the perfidy which he 
had shown on all sides, Benaleazar had to be satished with the governorship of 
Popayan, to which was added the terntory to the west of the Magdalena Quesada 
id not reap the frint of his conquests either, for he had to relinquish the governur- 
ship of Santa Marta and New Granada in favour of the unworthy sen of Lug, whe 
in the meanwhile had died. After many years spent ww legal proceedings he 
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returned to the scene of his early conquests with the title of marshal, and died 
there, at a great age, after many adventures. 

Although with the conquest of the Chibcha kingdom the land had come into 
the possesion of the Spaniards, in whose “ Institutions” the legend of the “Golden 
Man” (“EI Doredo”+) onginated, yet the voyages in search of the Dorado were 
never pursued with greater zeal than durmg the next following decades. Plulip 
von Hutten, Hernan Perez de Quesada, brother of the conqueror of Chibchs, and 
finally the latter humself, sought for the Dorado in Llanos des Caqueté and 
Putumayo, but after an enormous loss of hfe they came in contact with only a 
few half-civhsed Indian races In consequence of ths the kingdom of the Dorado 
was transferred to a lake of Manoa, which was sought for between the lower reaches 
of the Orinoco and the Marafion. On this occasion Quesada’s son-in-law undoubt- 
edly for the first tune threw light on the myer 8)stem of the Onnoco from New 
Granada a5 far as its estuary (during the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes the 
Guaviare was universally regarded as the myer suurce of the Onnow) In Tnmdad 
he fell nto the hands of Kalagh, who had recommenced his journey to the land 
of guld from the mouth of the Onnov towanl the Andes, and who, by bis account 
of the eapedition, has assisted more than his predecessors to spread abroad in 
Europe an xlea of the geographical contiguration of these regions As a matter 
of fact, however, his whole expedition was only through a region which had long 
ance been eaplored by the Spamards The hope of finding the Dorado was grad- 
ually abandoned, for im the vast colomal termtory owned by the Spamands there 
Was no space left for it Love of eaploration could no longer hnd an outlet for its 
activity, and at was succeeded I the serous and difhcult tash of organming the 
extremely vast temons which had at least become hnown, if only superbually 
The time of the “Conquista” was over, the period of the “Columaye,” or columal 
admunustration, had begun 


5 THE COLONIAL KINGDOM OF SPAIN 
A Tur Cava pt CovTRatacion 


ACCORDING to the interpretation which Columbus believed he might put upon 
is prerogatives, the whole of the vast columal kingdom of Spam w Amenca 
should have constituted @ great empire ove: which he (and bis descendants) should 
exercise almost unlmuted authority as hereditary vice-+tegent, governor, and 
adamal, umted m one person, while the Crown m the meanwhile shuuld 
possess in the ight of suzerammty only a lumited influence m the appomtment 
of ofherals and a certain share of the revenue Not only was this view held by 
the explorer, but his descendants alse, in a lawsuit agamst the Crown, upheld 
the claim that the documentary concessions eatended not only to wlands and 
lands which had become Known through the personal activity of Columbus, but 
aloo to all land which, during subsequent transatlantic voyages of discovery under- 
taken by the first sdmural, should become the possession of the Spanish Crown. 
The lawsuit terminated m a very sumple manner, for the descendants of Columbus 
Proved #0 utterly unfit for the dutees umposed upon them by ther claims, 
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that thes finally themselves renounced their acknowledged decumentarn nghts, 
because they had by sulgar debauchery socuned punthment at the hat of 
Justice and had consequentl, fed Apart fran dus, the pout of law which 
was at ene proved by no means a simple one. for Columbus, en bus part, had 
fated in mene than ene chrecion to fall the condhnons of the twaty of Santa Fd 
He had peather gamed the object which bad formed the aun of the entre welt 
taking, nor hal he been able, or even shown a neneus deste, te dis harge the 
fnancial ubligatwns which had been nmpesed upon hun ly the negetintions ot 
14920 Though he wallingly left the equipment of the expeditians to the govern 
ment, he would nevertheless pet gave up all cla te the shat an the ptotite 
winch had been asoymed te him only as compensation ter dis proportionate share 
wm the espendture 

Within a very shert time the question was Gansfetred froin the footing uf 
a theoretical and legal debate to purely practical guesdetion The prespect 
which his an store for the colomes guder the gevarument of Columbus, letwect 
the second and third yovages of the explorer, had alads become ovalent ‘the 
colomal method which had been adopted fy the Portuguese on the const of Launea 
appeaed to the tust adnomal as the only teasible made) with ths one wey 
however, that he wished to be lessee of the general monopoly un the West Endics 
that w te say, he desited te occupy the position which the fofunte Hany 
had filed befiae has rights had receded te the Crown But he was enticed 
wanking im that heen spint of enthisiasin which andaccd the Infante, ter many 
yeats, Geo make one sacuitice after another tor the discovcny of new coantites 
and ter the catension Cf Christendom, mereesver brs one lye C was, an a iain 
spinted way, not to miss any possible gap for humic d bor this conser he weakt 
not permut the settlers of San Deminge to spread Uhaoseves aver the continent, 
and then, at ther own nish, to umdcrtake the search ter pacaens ores amt other 
trade Ganmedites He feared that bs such tncaos a portion af the spol weak 
eseape Tay conti) and dinumsh Ins shate an the prohts ber the sate tea 
alsa, When suthaently large quantities of athe: staple trade ce ets We 
net procunible, he dad not hesitate te freaht hos staps with stoten natives, an 
order te sell them to the mother countis, after the esan £ the Portuyttese 
Not even the humane laws of the Spanish government bad power lo prevent the 
rapid extinctien of the native populatien an the Antilles, and ats obvious that a 
sumilar result would haye been the mimedite and sie vitable comequence of 
Columbus's xdeas on colouration. The fast attempt at a slave Grade with Spun 
had already been checked by the categorval mnbubition of Ferdinand and daubella, 
and as Columbus was incapable of mamtaimgy order in ius only settlement, thus 
afforded the government an opportumty for a breach with hay entire colomal 
system. He requested the axsptance of an ofteer of the Crown to re-establish 
order,’ and the subsequent investigation clearly showed how unposable it would 
have been to entrust the government of the entre terntry te the explores, 
although he claimed it as his prerogative. 

The government of Ferdinand aud Isabella had evidently orginally planned 
a colonial undertaking according to the Portuguese model, and Columbnn’s 
expedition had given rise to the expectation that the discovery of flounshing 
and well-organised States would result in Speu's carrying on au extennve and 
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successful trade with them. The real object of Columbus's expedition was not 
$0 much to acquire territory as to divert the costly and much sought after products 
of the Far East from the existing trade routes, and to establish the monopoly of 
the Spanish harbours, The extension of Christianity in these far-off realms was 
doubtless a secund object. The Spaniard, who had for centuries carried on a 
dreadful war upon the soil of his native land for the extension of Christianity 
emeng unbelievers, without doubt did not shrink from pursuing the same object 
«by identical means in far-distant lands If Columbus had really reached the 
harbours of Zaitun and Quinsay, with their treasures, their trade, and their organ- 
isation, most probably Spanish rule would have been established there in the 
same manner in which the Portuguese ruled in the East Indies. In this way 
the first “ Institution " established by the Spanish rulers for the benefit of colonial 
affairs —the “Casa de Contratacion,” or the “House for Commerce,” intended 
primarily for all commercial undertakings — was, in essentials, a copy of the 
“Casa da India” at Lisbon. 

The Case de Contratacion was, on its foundation in 1503, intended to watch 
over the interests of the Crown in colonial matters, more especially over com- 
mercial intercourse with the eulonies. At that time the administrative powers 
were, according to the contracts of 1492, almost exclusively in the hands of 
Columbus, and the establishment of the “Casa de Contratacion” is sutficient 
evidence that the government in no way aimed at disputing these prerogatives, 
although Columbus had then already been suspended from the absolute power of 
exercising them, and a governor had been nominated by the administration. But 
the foundation of numerous settlements over the whole of Espafiola and on the 
neighbouring islands, and the subdivision of the land among the colonists, as 
well as the advance into the interior of the island, portended a breach with 
Columbus's colonial system, for his plan had been to draw the mercantile profit» 
of the land only from permanent ports on the coasts. The Crown's second decree 
for the Casa de Contratacion already showed an altered face, though mercantile 
inlerests still veenpied the foreground. The realisation of the profits which the 
government anticipated from direct participation in the colonial trade is therein 
Jess prominently dealt with, and it now becomes more a question of the ordering 
and control of navigation and mercantile intercourse between the mother country 
and the colonies generally, whether carried on et the expense uf the Crown or by 
the private individual. As the Casa de Contratacion developed into a court of 
administration, direct and judicial powers accrued to it, At least one lawyer is 
referred to in the regulations of 1511, besides the manager, treasurer, and book- 
keeper, as being in its employ. The control of the correspondence, which was 
transferred to the Casa, formed the most important extension uf power which 
was accorded during that year, and laid the foundation for its future signiticance. 
Not only all the letters which arrived for the government from the colonies had 
to be opened and read, but all the government deeds intended for the culonies 
had also to be registered in the bouks of the Institution, the officials even receiv- 
ing orders te enter protests against such governmental instructions as seemed to 
them injudicious or risky and to suspend their execution. By reason of these 
powers the Casa de Contratacion became more and more a board of administration. 
The qualifications necessary for such a board were in later years also specially 
assigned to it; in less important matters the decision of the Casa was regarded 
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a8 final, whereas upon greater and more important questions the Consejo de Lndiss 
could be referred to a> a superior court. 

In spite of the far-reaching prerogatives which had, according te agreement, 
deen assigned to Columbus as vice-regent, governer, and anu) of the Indies, 
colunial affaars, from the commencement, reqinnd eatensne superision and 
yandance on the part uf the government. These wervased considerably an ie 
portance from the moment when Columbus was suspemled from the fall enjey- 
ment of his authontatne power, and when a ctown othe) was eppomted in 
the interim tw act for bum provisionally). Fernhimand the Oathebe, wonder tu 
secure the necessary uniformity and continuity ef the edemal poltes, tad then 
already transferred the business connected wath thea powers to one distinct 
person, The Archbishop Fonseca was the autherty on colonial atlas in the 
Privy Council; Secretary Gime fret acted as Crider tary, but after a seat 
time he was succeeded by Lope de Conchillos, then alteads knew for his unfer tas 
wate share in the quarrel about the suecessin between Ferdumand the Cathol 
and Philip the Handsome, 

During the years 1509 to 1412 Don Diego Colon was reistallad in the pre 
rugatives of his father, but only toa Jumted estent.! The division of the cone 
tinually expanding colomal kingdom was then already in prospeet, by which 
divinon only those counties which bad been wen for Spain by the direct invasitt 
of the fitst admiral were ceded te his descendants under the conditions of the Ceaty 
of Santa Fé Even so these prerogatases were not granted without lunitate a4, 
though the heits were permitted te retain, as had been stupulated, (he power to 
exercise jurisdiction, in the first unstance, threughout the entire range the 
country ansigned to them. On the other hand. ai 101, by the establishnent: of 
the “ Audhencia” of San Domne, a count of appeal was instituted more esyecally 
for the entire columal department, where appeals could be aonde against the 
decisions of the viceregal courts of justice. The cout was authonsed to give 
judgment directly in the king's name, and ot could eventually even mumanen the 
viee-tegent himself before ats bar, Owing to the fact that an all departments 
of national life, government and the adimumestruticn ef justice had nut as yet 
become detached from each other, each imaygistiate net only promeuneinye udp ment 
but also executing it throughout the citeuit of lis authority, the Audieneia, nits 
cayneity as a court of appeal for the legat settlement of all hind 0 ral 
affairs, became an iimpertant factor in colon) adiinistration, “Flay ampertance 
grew in proportion as the government recogmused the necessity of creating 
counterpoise to the vast prerogatives of the vieeaegent and geverna, and of cons 
Stituting an authority in touch with the governe, by which to control hun, and 
avt under the immediate chrection of the government in the colonial tenitones 
which were not administered according to the treaty of santa Fé, 

The government provided itself with ancther inflict a the cleagy. At first 
Priests belonging to a religious order were almost caclusively sent to the islands 
to watch over religious interests and promote missionary k among the natives. 
Almost immediately upon their advent conflicts arose between them andl the 
temj«ral authorities, Fray Bernal Jil, whe hod accompanied Columbus on bis 
second voyage as Vicar-Cenerul, had, like the latter, sun to be recalled, berau-e he 
became tvo argumentative in defending his own version of his ofirial duties ayninst 
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the officials. As soun as the government had convinced itself of the vast extent 
of the newly acquired possessiuns it alsv became seriously concerned about the 
organisation of religious matters, At Ferdinand’s suggestion Pope Alexander VI, 
in the year 1512, founded the first two bishoprics in San Domingo and La Vega 
on the island of Espaiiola. Almost immediately upon the definite settlement the 
erection of new dioceses ensued, and soon an extensive network of archbishop- 
tics, bishoprics, and parochial divceses was spread over the whole colonial territory. 
‘The possibility arising, however, that the church, not being # state within a state, 
might become dangerous to the power of the government, care was taken that the 
Crown should receive in 1508, fram the Pope himself, the right of presentation to 
all benefices in the New World, in order to make the clergy of the colonies 
entirely dependent on the government, so that they even became a stropg and 
influential support in all the vicissitudes of colonial events. 

When, therefure, in the year 1516 Charles V inherited from his grandfather 
the extensive colonial yossessions with the Spanish Crown lands, he found the 
colonial government under safe guidance; indeed one might almust say that the 
government had already begun to shape for itself a system for its colonial policy. 
As the discovery of America had been due exclusively to the initiative of Queen 
Isabella, the colonies, by political law, formed an integral and constituent part of 
the Crown of Castile. In the iden of a colony the sixteenth century held the 
conception of a country that was almost exclusively the private property of the 
Crown, at least so far ax the possession of all privileges was concerned. The 
Spanish government, therefore, after the abvlition of the prerogatives belonging to 
the Colons, regarded the colonies as a domain whose revenue should accrue 
exclusively to it and be employed at its discretion. One consequence of this idea 
was hat the government issued strict regulations for admission to the colunies 
In order seriously to control the execution of this decision, the entire intercourse 
hetween the mother country and the colonies was confined to the town of Seville, 
with the outer harbour of San Lucar de Narrameda. The disadvantages for trade 
which were the natural consequence of this monopoly by Seville soon became 
evident. During the first. years of Charles V's reign an especially vigorous 
agitation arose, no doubt as a consequence of the union of the Spanish kingdom 
with the German and Dutch territories under one and the same sceptre; and this 
was the means of procuring a considerable mitigation of the system, if not an 
advanee in the participation also of these nations in the transatlantic trade. For 
a time this counter-current was successful, and it probably gave rise to a hope for 
still greater suecess hereafter; but the fiscal interests finally conquered, and 
Seville’s monopaly of the entire colonial trade was rigorously maintained for a 
considerable time. 


B. Tue Native Qvestiox 


Tux fiscal and monopoly system, though characteristic, does not exclusively 
distinguish Spanish cvlonial policy, but it has, as in the case of the other States 
which have recognised it, left its special marks. But the most remarkable feature 
of the Spanish policy is its attitude toward the aborigines of the coloniea, Colum- 
bus also considered the natives from the Portuguese point of view; that is to say, 
he regarded them either as a power with whom war could be waged and a treaty 
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concluded, or as a commodity, hhe other colomal products to be bought or suld, 
acconiing tu the requirements of commenial wmtereste In any case the natives 
were, from this pont of view, ether foreign perons or foreign thigg Asa 
neult, Columbus, un los third vesage, endeavoured tu cover his unauceeeful warch 
for gold, sprees, and other costly wares, by freighting the home-aathng vewel with 
a can of slaves, tu be sold an Seuille | But m das he met wath eppewdun from 
the spamsh government, and mote especially from Queen Isahella of Castile, ae 
sovereyn of the eolomal hingiem —Immedhately upen the news of the atival 
of the lning cane, the ofhuals im Seville recened an order to stop the aale and 
te wart for a decision as to whether the slavery of the Jndiane wae permeuble 
according to the Jaws, humane and diame 1t was followed by an onler that 
the lidhans shoukl be taken back to then native countes amd stat hibety Uh 
was a decsion on the highest principles and ot the widest scope, and it inaugurated 
a colomal polos such as had up to that time nowhere bean attemped Tas 
extremely probable that King Ferdinand, a politician of temperate views, who 
by no means regarded the whole colonial enterprise ot his consort and. co te gent 
with favor, would have decided differently had hos own view of the mtter «rived 
ax astandad (One as strengthened an his behef by the unas with whol 
Queen [sabella, in her will and ate codial, urges upon her husband the protection 
of the natives Ths codicil ey the next sqmifcant step an the legislation of the 
ative quescen Although short and co ate statements reyaiding the natives 
Ale so farof great umpartamee that the batter ate thereany recegmised as aubyes ts of 
equal bith, and thei lies and property are under the 5 woof the Crown, 
and atom especuily urged upoo King Ferdinand, as executor, to te prees and anake 
Comporsation or any posable nygustica which the natives ight have to sufter 
The practical Geatment of this question did not, it is thue, quite: altam he high 
level of the theoretical decision The declaration that the Induins wore to cnjoy 
the privileges of free subjects provoked oppoation pot only from the calumets, but 
also from the ¢olontal ottvials and even from the clergy It wis umpowable to 
form any concepoen of the revenues and prodare of dhe colonies without havang 
sufhaient working imatemal in the shape of native Tnbour | Withoub a cota 
amount of compulsion, however, the native could not be mduced, exther to perform 
a suthaent amount of woth to meet the requirements of the colonies, or to romain 
on a permanently friendly footing with the settler, yet the was indspenuible 
af the civilising influence and mote espeauily the convernon of the matives te 
Chnstianity, which had from the commencement of the hrtery of discovenes been 
so strongls emphasised, were to be carmed on with success bor that reason bath 
the temporal and »puntual authonties were nnanimens in dectaring that the geant- 
ing of unhmuted freedom t the natives would mean the ruin of the colmues, frat 
both a spintual and an economy pont of view The “ Wtepartimentes” an! 
“ Encomiendas” were hnally the result of the negotiations which were cammed on 
‘with regard to these matters The personal liberty of the native was therein 
specially recognised, but in order to promote their education by European metheat 
of civilmation and to secure their consersion to the Clinstian doctrine, they were 
asaigued (“repartur™) to the change of undssidual colonists and placed under ther 
protection (“encomendar”) The latter thereby arcquired a certain meaaure of 
patriarchal authority over their prutégés which, according to the letter of the law, 
was moet humanely designed, though in reality it created for the native almost 
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everywhere @ sure state of bondage, and this bondage, along with the exmulta- 
neous existence of Indian slavery, vften made the well-meanmg demgns of the 
Jawgivers entirely Wlusory for certain elasses of the natives. 

The law required certain moral guarantees from the holder of a Pepartumento, 
and on the other hand quite defmitely fixed the maxumum of work to be done 
by the natives The governors of the various colomal districts, and, above all, of 
those termtories which had been newly discovered and had yet to be cvlonued, 
could not, however, under the pressure of the actual cucumstances, evade the 
<lams made upon them to reward (by the bestowal of the Repartumento) the 
services of the colonists who had first taken possession of the country. Luring 
the voyages of discovery and conquest 1t was uot generally men of syecially igh 
morality who gamed the highest honours for their comrades and their country. 
As these expeditions made such great demands upun the participators, as tu both 
duing and powers of endurance, naturally these charactenstics prepunderated. 
among the recruits who had nothing to love and everythmg tw gan It » only 
natural that any one who had so schooled himself as to face famane and death at 
the hand of the enemy for months should not be partiulaily dispused to treat with 
Jemence and consideration the byes of bemgs whom he was easily mduced to 
Tecard as creatures of an inferior order, creatures who could be brought tu a peace- 
ful state of subjection to the European yoke only efter cruel and devastating wars. 
Kwven with the best mtentions of the favourably disposed governors, 1t was almost, 
umpossible to carry through a conscientions admuustration of the laws of the 
Eneomiendas, In the distracts which were but sparsely populated by Europeans 
these rough settlers, who could hardly be dispensed with for the eatensiun of the 
Spamsh jwwer, in numerous mstances mutimed against the othcials when the 
latter, in pursuance of the law, endeavoured to serze what the former loohed on as 
the well-earned wage of their own superhuman exertions aud yivations More 
than one governor was hilled by his unruly followers, owing to his efforts to 
entice respect for the law con ernmg the Encomiendas 

That great evils existed in the treatment of the natives in the eatensive 1emons 
of the “Conquista” 18 certainly undemable, although it 18 aleo wcuntestable that 
the horrors of the Indian oppression have been extremely exaggerated by the 
agitators for the ngbts of humanity, among whom Bishop Bartolomé de los ¢ asas 
ocupies a prominent place The Judians were undoubtedly often overburlened 
by toil, and thousands of them succumbed, yet, fiom the point of view of self- 
uiterest, it was of great importance to the culomsts that those peoples unde1 ther 
protection should be preserved, so that unsernpulous exploitation cannot therefore 
be taken as the universal rule = The native population on the first discovered and 
colonised Antilles dimumshed with extraordinary rapidity , but no doubt this was 
buonght about by many different causes In the fist ustance their number had 
‘been, on the whole, considerably overated Columbus made a pomt of doing this 
m order to enhance the value of his drawers, and the vehement agitation for the 
freedom of the Inchans, which had already begun twenty years after the discovery, 
did otill more to fal-1fy ideas as to the number uf the natives. If one remembers 
that the Antilles were onl; gradually populated by the Aruac race from the conti- 
nent, and that this race of fishermen and hunters has nowhere else founded larger 
or mote densely populated settlements, and if ane also bears in mind that this 
race had for generations to suffer from a war of extermmatiun with the dreaded 
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native pirates, the Canbs,!—a dense population an the Antilles at the time of ther 
discovery would be an imposable assumpoion, The natives, how ever, sen realised 
that the newly armed Spanmnis would prve tar trae dangereus enenues than 
the Canbs had been. For this teason many of them ted frau thet villages inte 
the jungle, where they suffered great kes among themsebves and a war with Ue 
Christians, To these factors were further added these of unaccustonted hinds of 
labour, a change of fowl and manner of Ife, and finally malades wlaoch had been 
imported by the Europeans and became epidemic among the natives, Gaeing teat 
ful devastation. The combination of all thew influences must alone be held 
responsible for the depopulation of the Antilles. 

This depopulation in one sense became of importance to the entite native 
Question, as it led te a rapture with the general pnnaple of the uneral hberty 
of the Indians, In 1505 Ferdinand the Catholw had already allowed the natives 
who by sims might oppose enihsauen and Chostuinity tached amd 
enslaved. Possibly ¢his permission may mn the fist mstan way armed at 
the Canbbean races, but the more apparent the etiogtession of Lhe native: poprlas 
tion become (when the larger lands grew to be imore densely popnlated In bo 
peans,t: more wa this heense employed as a cloak for the concealment ot an 
eatensive Idan slave-trade, Nothing was easier than by a dehant: bearing to 
Provoke the patives to whe up arms se that without a violation of tbe aw this 
could be dragged away as slaves By these means the smaller Anuiles, on which 
no Spanish setdements had been established, became widin 8 short Gee entire 
depopulated. But natives who had been exported te the Inger oslands ns slaves, 
and there branded on the dnghs wath hot wens (a cures consequence of alow 
adlesymed to be humanitarian’ in onder te prevent then ex lange with: penceable 
Jndians, were sven, also, ne longer able te supply dhe ever inciensing demand: for 
Jabouers and te replenish then own reduced numbers ‘The slave hunts were 
then extended tu ¢ ptinent and tore especially tothe northern coast of south 
Amenea, whose inhalntants, ef kindred engin wath the island population, showed 
an unusually siclent and lasting oppesition te the fist attempts at coloration, 

At dhs stage the duimgs of the slave-hunters assunied such) poy + that 
they gave mse to the that movements of opposition, and these s son be of prea 
power, as pots of view were brought te bear upen the question which) had. 
nothing actually to du with the matter itself. ‘Phe clergy et the med, as hie 
alrealy been mentioned? had at frst not considered Chetselses ue the least 
obhged to interfere on behalf of unlimited bers forthe nda Not only the 
secular priests, but also the Franeneans, who since the days of as (wen 
he also had belonged tu the erder ay a lay brother had played a prominent part un 
colomal administration, did not regard it as <eandalons that the Huda were 
compelled by moderate pressure toe yor the Chrnuans, or, in cows of lerstanee, 
were enslaved and treated ax enemmes The Domuneans nuuntamed! a ditterent 
autude. The antithesis between the two points of ew alse aroused Lhe oppose 
tion of the one order against the other, and thus, ne doubt, contributed not a bitte 
to the aggravation of the question. The first to venture te suginatiee froin the 
pulpit, as a disgrace and outrage, the hitherto exmtuny treatment of Lhe natives, wae 
the Dominican breather Pedru de Cordoba, who thereby soon became distaygushed 
far beyond his uwn diocese of San Domingo, where he preached, 
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Tiartolomé de 1as Casas, who at that time was himself a keeper of slaves in 
Cuba, was won over to his views. His impetuous spirit took up the cause of the 
natives with such zeal that he became one of the best known among the cham- 
pione of native liberty. Las Casas presented himself at the Spanish court, for the 
first time, shortly before the death of Ferdinand the Catholic. Though his vivid 
descriptions of the horrors practised in the treatment of the natives were met by 
the public with mixed feelings, he was the means of bringing about the decision 
thet a special commission should be sent out to hold an inquiry into the actual cir- 
cumstances. The native question had by that time become such an object of con- 
tention between the Franciscans and Dominicans that both orders were, on 
principle, excluded from election to the Commission; but as the question was in- 
tended to be treated as a matter of conscience, and had for this reason been placed 
in the hands of the clergy, it was tinally agreed that three Hieronymite monks 
should be chosen and sent to the islands with discretionary powers. 

Las Casas vehemently impugned the impartiality of the three fathers because 
they refused to take his point of view, but he certainly wronged them. As a uni- 
versal remedy he proposed the formation of self-governed and self-administered 
communities of Indians, to which only the clergy from among the Spaniards 
ehould be admitted as leaders in religious matters, and this was also attempted 
by the Hieronymites. Las Casas,a few years later, failed to colonise, on the same 
plan, a tract of the Paria coast, far removed from intercourse with the white man: 
aud the Hieronymites, contending against still more unfavourable conditiups, were 
equally unsuccessful in their attempt to colonise San Domingo. No doubt, how- 
ever, the fact of their being sent greatly increased the oppositiun of the religious 
orders among themselves, so that the government was forced at last to take the 
matter entirely out of the hands of the clergy and entrust it to a secular official, 
The licentiate Rodrigo de Figueroa kept quite aloof from all theoretical points of 
view and regulated the native question sulely from the standpoint of the hith- 
erto formulated Jaws on that point, These guaranteed a certain amount of hberty 
tw the peaceable Indians, but permitted the enslavement of the hostile ones. In 
order to «do this he tirst of all had to settle which Indians were to be regarded as 
hostile. As he was guided by entirely disinterested and well-intentioned ideas, he 
considerably circumscribed the territory remaining to the slave-hunters. The im- 
provement in the treatment of the Indians as a whole, in the Repartimientos, and 
Encomiendas, was the necessary consequence of the increased attention which was 
paid to the regulations bearing upon it. An economic revolution was, in addition tu 
this, carried out about the same time, at any rate in the island colonies, In spite 
of all efforts to the contrary on the part of the government, the Spanish settle- 
ments had for a long time been little more than permanent trade factories; all 
valuable objects which could be got from the natives by barter were collected, 
and with native help precious ores were dog and washed. But whenever the 
government sent seeds and plants across the ocean, their cultivation was not a 
success, because the natives did not understand their treatment, and the colonists 
considered it beneath them to have anything to do in the matter. As therefore 
only a limited amount of the valuable pruducts of the soil could be found, the 
exchange trade soon also collapsed, and though the new discoveries revived the 
earrying trade of San Domingo, it at the same time continuously withdrew 
the labourers from the island. thus diminishing its individual importance. The 
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settlements suffered much i consequence until, by the cultivation of the sugat- 
cane, new and prohtable livehheat was found ter the culunrsta, Labourer were 
also required for this and though the necesars Work was not as ithsome as gold- 
washing, it entatled a settled mode of lite and contmuous wotk for the culonets, 
whereas the other unphed only an uncertain sanh for fortune 

The cultivation of sugarcane had an important share in maintaining the 
vitality of the Npanrh columes up to the ume when, through the grat exten: 
ston of these colomes, further opportunities for gaming a bvelihood arose Beandes 
this, 1¢ was also of rmmense umpertance in their development, because it gave the 
impulse to the importation of negro slaves These had sn solated anstances been 
Wuperted in the service of their Spanish masters from the time of the discovary of 
Amenca It was not lung before it became evident im the colotues that Ue negroes 
became acchimatised execedingl well there, and far surpassed the Imhan nabyes 
in thew capacity for work The government, howeser, dal not regan the importa. 
tion of negroes with favour It was feared chat chev, bemg bot recently bapused, 
would be only half-hearted adherents of Christinmty and suaght dave a bad iathae 
ence upon the conversion of the Indhans, 4 that on that account the Atican 
Regroes were entirely excluded from the columes, and the ummigratian of Muck 
house slaves was also restricted as much as powible The repeated petitions of 
the colonists for a plentaful supply of black labourers dig loved to the govertuncit 
the importance of this matter, se that wt gradually came to be regarded mm quite 
another hight when Las Casas, from motives of philanthropy, urgently become 
mended the iitreduction af negro slaves in order te rescue the fudians fom 
slavery. Although on this point the government «oli maimtamed the prncple 
of mhibition for negro mnpertation, 1) was new only on account of fiscal mtarests 
Ttisa fact that since 3516 about four thousand negroes alone wore almost ane 
nally Cransperted, by the agents of the slave inonepely, from the coast of Gunes, 
tothe New World, -cxclusne of the conuderable number who reached the cal: 
omes by special Tiecase, and in ater times through stmugghng No daudt the 
negreeszand the half castes who had already sprung fom the union of whites with 
Ulu ks and Indians, constituted im the middle of the artecnth century a very ame 
patiut element in the agncultural population, and as such, domandd «pecul 
atention These negroes had recened, even Jess than the Indians, the retest 
semblance of a cvalising clucation fiom th musts, and, av thes were by ature 
far less submisive, they wore more inchned tu forake then masters aid revert to 
the manners and customs of ther native hfe in the juny! In 1550 the spomards 
had already to suppress dangerous insuner ens of the neygte population — The 
agmin tecutred frum time to time, until,after a successful saaurrection us the year 
1808, the negroes even succeeded in founding an independent State on the western 
half of the island of San Domingo wm the republic of Hats 

The mixing of races was of comparatively Jew importance in Spanish Ameria 
Tn most of the colomes during the first years savage marriages with the native 
women were no doubt the rule, so long as European women did not go there or 
could not, under the circumstances, be imported, and wherever this continucd, a 
was the case in Paraguay, it naturally resulted in a greater mixing of the races! 
In Mexico and Peru, as well as also in Bogoté, the marnages of Spanish couquis- 
tadors with women uf the native nobibty were more often made from political 
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considerations, and the Spanish kings acknowledged this aristocracy by giving it an 
equal standing with the Spanish nobility. On the whole, however, the Spaniards 
in the colonies guarded the purity of their blood with no leas care than in the 
mother country, and the creoles unto this day regard it as the highest distinction 
to be the descendants of grandfathers and great-grandfathers of pure Spanish blood. 
Although the colonists of European descent, on the one hand, felt themselves the 
living antithesis of the native races, yet, owing to changed conditions of life, an 
altered climate, and different social circumstances, in course of time an indis- 
tinctly recognised but later on fully appreciated variation on the Spanish type 
was developed, the pure-bred Spaniards remaining in the colonies only temporarily 
as merchants, suldiers, and officials, and never losing the feeling of being aliens. 

Qn his accession Charles V found the native question at its height, and for a 
time he let it run its course. The bitter paper war between Las Casas and Sepul- 
veda about the admissibility of native slavery belongs to the firet years of his 
reign, as well as the unsuccessful attempt at colonisation by the Dominican who 
had been elected patron of the Indians, The institution of a special advocate for 
the native also became general, and in every colony a spiritual chief pastor was 
then charged with the protection of the natives. The laws, also, fur the treatment 
of the Indiana were permanently altered and developed in a more decided recug- 
nition of their interests, until the Edict of Granada, of November 17, 1526, included 
in six parngraphs all the regulations bearing upon their treatment. The edict, 
however, still distinguished between two classes of Indians, friendly and savage, 
and permitted the enslavement of the latter, while special officials were charged 
with the decision of each individual case, Frum that time this law became the 
standard for the treatment of the natives, not only in all the culunies, but also in 
all the agreements concerning discoveries. It was nevertheless followed, in rather 
tapid succession, by further regulations in favour of the Indians, Jo 1530 Indian 
slavery was definitely abolished, after many disputes both for and against it, Un- 
doubtedly the carrying out of these rules in the various provinces often created 
ditliculties and was extended over a number of yeam, but the law remained intact 
and was finally carried out in force, in spite of the opposition of the colonista. 

In tho same way the government made several attempts to abolish the En- 
comiendas, but this regulation was never carried through for two reasons: first, 
Lecause it threatened to be prejudicial to the materia) advantage of the colonist, 
and, second, because it hindered the advancement of the civilisation of the 
Indian, The government, therefore, confined itself to freeing the system of the 
Encomiendas more and more from all the imperfections which adhered to it, and 
to watching more and more carefully over ita conscientious execution. The prin- 
ciple of promoting the social advancement of the Indians by a closer union with 
the Spaniards, and of granting to the conquistadors and their descendants, as a 
reward ani recognition, the supervision of Indian wards, was adhered to. All the 
Indians were, however, by no means divided into Encomiendas. From the begin- 
ning the Crown had always retained certain portions both of the land and of the 
population of every province and district, which were destined for the service of 
the crown and not for the use of the individual colonist. Beyond this, the more 
the misuse of the Encomiendas was attacked, the more its extension became limited 
and its attainment more difficult, so that finally only those Indians who were in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the places founded at the time of the conquest 
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Temained under the protection of the colomits The vast fermtomes which had 
not been so densely populated by European remained, as before, the free land of 
the Inchany, whose conversion and civilsatien sete almost excluavels transferred 
to the relgious societies and to the missiubanies sent out by them 
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THR ments of the Spanrh clengy on Spanieh termtors can hardly be rated tow 
Tnghly = The msstuism of the Renamance umted with the enthusiaan for the 
natural conditions of human society which had aren from Romanticnan in casting 
the reprosch upon the Spanish missionares that thes, with blind favaticism, had 
aunihilated the last remnants of sacred antiquity in the New World and hud 
brought to the people of Amerna only spurtual servitude instead of syuritual «al- 
vation, Tt had been purely an act of necesaty for the mesaonanes and clay in 
the provinces, where they were confrouted by a welldleveloped sistem of ti lyien 
and an influential Iieratchs, to interfere madually and energetically with the 
amhuman customs which they frequently found to exist among the nates ns ter 
example, in Metico, It can certamly not be disputed that in 4 deig they had 
occasionally destroyed objects of heathen adoration, whach destuchen has boon 
deplored by modern ethnographical «tence On the other hand at was just these 
cle gy, amd im many provinces only thes, who consider at worth Cher while te 
anvestizate, collect, and record the language, customs, and traditions of the natives, 
es) thu modern scence i indebted to them for the most copious and valuable 
act enal for philologial and ethnological reseuch No doubt: few of tham wort 
filly conscious of the services they were rendermg te latteralay res atch, at thes 
were inore engossed by ther immediate aim, the civisation and conversion of 
the Indians 

Wherever the temporal and spmtual governments were an line in thar treat. 
ment of the natives, one naturally hears less of the successful activity af the 
monhs, although the fact of the appearance of the Domunicans and of Las Casas 
besides che exstence of numerous wolated notes m the oficiad wecords ami mn the 
secular and clerical chrome, prove that their activity extended an the some 
Mmeaswme into territones other than tho in which they were more esprcilly 
active Thes have rained for themselses an immortal monument, more exper tally 
im the history of these latter parts After the whole of the new continent had 
been superfiually explored during the period of the conquest, Spanish colomal 
activity was, toward the clove of the sixteenth centurs, concentrated on thine 
regions whose agricultural development promised inuncihate advantages from o 
European point of view But wide tracts of land, where it was nesnmed that, 
owing either to climatic, political, or trade reasons, no remunerative cultivaben 
was posuble, remained almost entirely untonched = The gieater part of the Sonth 
Amerian continent to the east of the Cordlleras and to the north of the mouth 
of the ner La Plata belonged to this rejected terntory In this vast distrnt, 
through which the mighty Amazon, with its tributanes, the Paraguay and othet 
tributaries of the La Plata, flowed, the work of cultivation and of introducing and 
maintaming European standards of civilisation was almost exclusively the work of 
missionanes At first it was chiefly the Francicans and Augustimans who, from 
the monastenes and colleges of the Peruvian highlands, undertook the conversion. 
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of the Indians living farther down stream and along the numerons rivers flowing 
from the Cordilleras toward the east. These spiritual fathers, with incomparable 
self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness, wandered among the savage natives, often only 

after months and years of activity, the means for the closer understanding 
which laid the foundation for their material and religious labour of civilisation. 
Recognising that the wandering life of the Indians was extremely fatal to all 
enduring spiritual influence, and that to gather them together in fixed settlements 
was an essential condition of their progress in civilisation, the missionaries invari- 
ably aimed, first of all, at finding and pointing out to the Indian tribes whose 
eonversion was in contemplation likely dwelling-places which would suit, not 
only their propensities but also the requirements of civilisation. In doing this 
they intentionally avoided the proximity of European settlements, in spite of the 
Jawa which prohibited a prolonged sojourn in the Indian villages to Europeans in 
general. Moreover in quite early times they covered the upper and middle valleys 
of the tributaries of the Marafion, and during the seventeenth century the valleys 
of this river also, as well as of other great rivers of South America, with an 
enormous network of Indian villages and hamlets, The greater number of these 
fell into ruin in course of time, owing either to the retrogression of the native 
population, which became evident there also, or to the persecution which was 
afterward stirred up against the activity of the spiritual fathers. But they had 
laid the actual foundation for the advance of European civilisation throughout 
the entire territory. 

The sphere and the character of the missions to the Indians of South America 
became most familiar through the Jesuits, who, in the second half of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, extended their missionary activity, 
which had been inaugurated by the devout Francis Xavier in the east, to the New 
‘World in the west. One must not, however, overlook the fact that the peculiar 
constitution of the so-called “ Reductions” and “ Missions” was neither invented 
by the Jesuite nor ever exclusively maintained by them. Its conception has been 
more especially attributed to their order because the Jesuit missions of Brazil and 
Paraguay have influenced the political history of the South American continent as 
no other order has done. The Jesuits, in concurrence with other religious asso- 
ciations, early commenced their activity as missionaries, if anything, in a greater 
degree perhaps in the Portuguese than in the Spanish territory. But they only 
assumed an exceptional position when, in the year 1608, a special district in 
Paraguay was assigned to them, free from all civil authority, where they were 
able to carry out the attempts at the civilisation and conversion of the Indians 
on @ larger scale, There was no special motive attached to the fact that the 
government, in so doing, endowed them with an unusual amount of independence, 

The Bull of Alexander VI with reference to the line of demarcation? had in 
principle established the boundaries of the Spanish and Portuguese colonial sphere, 
but its general and indefinite wording was quite inadequate for 8 really political 


at a diplomatic understanding were made in consequence of this, but, in point 
of fact, both Powers still attached far too little importance to the unexplored 
and unpromising territory whose possibilities seemed doubtful. With time these 
T See ante, p. 95p. 
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circumstances, however, assumed real importance, chiefly through the dissimilar 
colonial policy pursued by the two Powers in these border districts. Asuncivn, 
on the Paraguay, was the chief of all the Spanish colonies where from the begin- 
ning the relations between the natives and the colonists had been especially 
friendly, and where the best spirit of Spanish legislation for the Indians found 
expression regardless of outward circumstances. Ronds of friendship were formed 
between the brave and honest Guarani’ and the confederates of Irala which during 
the course of centuries were scareely ever seriously doubted. The covenant with 
this mighty and widely dispersed Tupi tribe soon brought out the underlying von- 
trast between the Spanish colonists and their eastern neighbours, the Portuguese. 
The powers of little Portugal were so entirely engrossed by East Indian politica 
that the Brazilian colonial territory was, scarcely ten years after its discovery by 
Cabral, given over entirely to private enterprise. In this way a number of small 
settlements were founded in the Bahia de Todos os Santos, at Cape St. Vincent, 
and on the island of St. Caterina in the bay of Riv de Janeiro. These were at 
first regarded as Portuguese colonies, but, besides the few actual Portuguese and 
Portuguese Jews in the colony, there were a number of “shady” characters, the 
subjects of every realm, who carried on trade of a very questionable character, and 
whose products were sent, not only to Lisbon, but also, if they succeeded in evad- 
ing the customs, to French, English, and even Hanseatic harbours. While the 
foreign merchants dealt principally in brezil-wood, sugar, and similar colonial 
produets, the Portuguese chiefly carried on a brisk trade in Indian slaves, whom 
they did not take so much to Lisbon as to the colonial harbours, irrespective of 
whether these natives belonged to Portuguese or to Spanish territory, As was the 
case everywhere else, the consequence of the slave-hunts was that the natives 
retired farther and farther from the coast. The slave-hunters, however, followed 
their prey into the interior by the most accessible paths,— that is, by the water 
ways; and thus they soon also came in conflict with the Guarani, and through 
them, indirectly, with the Spanish colonists. 

In order to put an end to these lawless conditions, and to draw greater advan- 
tages from this colonial possession, the Portuguese government decided on a change 
in its colonial system. In the year 1531 a great part of Brazil was divided into 
so-called “ capitanries,” — vast tracts of land for which‘ the rights of feudal lunds, 
as in the Old World, were granted to the owners in return for an insignificant 
royalty payable to the Crown. This colonial system was also tried by the English 
in a pert of northern America. The thirty-five capitanries which arose under this 
system had this advantage that they brought about actual attempts at settlements 
in many places, and in this way the first sugar-plantations, with their refineries, 
and the first farms, were established. On the whole, however, the system did nut 
work satisfactorily. Many of the capitanries were relinquished by the owners; 
others dragged on a weary existence. Above ail, the illepalities in the trade with 
foreign countries and the sorties of the slave-hunters stil? continued, even when a 
central authority had been established for the separate districts, and a vice-regent 
had been sent over to occupy the residence at Bahia. 

The attempt at colonisation by the French Protestants under Villegaignon 
proves how little real authority the Portuguese had over their Brazilian possession. 
The French expedition was the result of the trade which had for a considerable 


1 Gee ante, p. 190. 
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time been carried on illegally, yet unhindered, between Dieppe and the coast of 
Brazil, Those lovers of adventure who were anxious to emigrate imagined they could 

ity found a new home there, and annex a valuable portion of colonial territory 
for their mother country without difficulty. As a matter of fact they were in 
‘possession of the bay of Rio de Janeiro for almost five years. If internal disputes 
and altered political conditions at home had not come fortuitouely to the aid of 
the Portuguese, a long time might have elapsed before the future capital of Brazil 
had once more become Portuguese property. The French, retiring more and more 
toward the north, repeatedly attempted to gain a footing on Brazilian soil, and for 
this purpose made most clever use of the policy which they had so successfully 
carried through on a larger scale in their settlements on the St. Lawrence. They 
allied themselves with the natives, not only to gain peace with them, but also that 
they might incite them against their colonial rivals. This policy was easy in 
Brazil, because, in the eyes of the Portuguese, the native continued to be a com- 
modity to be employed to the best advantage. 

The union of Portugal with Spain in the year 1580 was not to be without 
influence on colonial legislation, although the government of Portugal and its 
colonies remained entirely separate, in spite of the conquest by Philip I]. Many 
laws were formulated which in principle tended toward the personal liberty of the 
Indians. They were, nevertheless, almost entirely without influence on the actual 
circumstances, for the colonists always managed so that their property in Indian 
slaves should remain judicially unassailed. The conditions for the native were 
improved only farther toward the interior, where even to this day the views held 
are very divergent. 

The Jesuits, of whom the first came to Brazil in 1549, found an extended 
field of labour there. That they were at first less harassed by the slave-hunters 
in the northern provinces may be due to the fact that the latter were principally 
kept in the south owing to long-standing custom, as well as from the insecurity of 
the political boundaries and other circumstances. There they soon developed into 
4 perfect scourge, not only to the Indians, but also to the Spanish colonies, The 
remarkable State creation of the missions of Paraguay originated when the 
Jesuits inaugurated their efforts in favour of the natives in the south also; about 
which, then and to this day, opinions have been so divided. 

The Jesuits’ object was to save the Guarani from the persecution of the Euro- 
peans, As they had, however, made the discovery that the colonists and colonial 
officials of Asuncion and Buenos Ayres frequently made common cause secretly 
with the Portuguese slave-raders for their own advantage, they did not remain 
satisfied, as they had done elsewhere, with going into the jungle and gathering the 
natives around them there, but they induced Philip II, who was ruler of Spain 
and Portugal simultaneously, to transfer to them a tract of land to the east of 
Paraguay as far as to the Uruguay. Here they were permitted to do as they liked, 
almost without interference from either temporal or spiritual authority. Their 
efforts to bring the Indians of the surrounding regions under their benevolent con- 
trol were immediately crowned with extraordinary suecess, for the inhabitants 
of their Reductions soon numbered more than a hundred thousand soula. It 
was not exclusively Guaranis who gained admission there, but, as the tribes 
belonged almost without exception to the Tupi race, the Jesuits had no difficulty 
in making Guarani the general language. They attempted and achieved this also 
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in the north Brazilian missions. The “Kunstdialekt” Guarani which they de- 
veloped is actually the Lingua geral which still is the universal language of 
the civilised natives of Brazil! The social order which the Jesuits instituted in 
the mission districts made a more marked impression both on contemporaries and 
on posterity. That they, in so doing, acted from philosophical standpoints, and 
that they attempted to realise Campanella’s “City of the Sun,” are probably only 
surmises which were introduced subsequently. The modelx hy which the Jesuits 
were inspired were of considerably greater consequence tu them. The extensive 
landed property of the religious communities waa, on the one hand, managed, if 
not geuerally, at any rate in isolated instances, directly by the brotherhood. But 
the model of the Inca Peruvian social organisation, with its revunciation of private 
property and its universal labour obligation, had an even greater influence in the 
Gevelopment of the most important characteristics of the Jesuit community. 
The conception of persunal property was then but very little developed among 
most of the uncivilised Indian tribes, and Jabour in common wax the rule, It is 
therefore not surprising that the missiunaries experienced no difticulty in insti- 
tuting the same arrangements, for they offered the Indian 9 number of things 
besides, which he coveted and prized, but which, under previous forms of associa- 
tion, he had but seldom enjoyed; these were regular and plentiful food and con- 
tinued protection from his fellow-savage as well ax from hix white enemies. The 
clergy folluwed the only sensible plan for the mission to the heathen by making 
civilisation the first step to conversion, The mental capacity of the savage is 
unable to grasp the higher matters of Christian dogmas, and the civilised Indian 
must often enough have formed very extraordinary conceptions of them; and in 
order to be able to make him a Christian, even if only in seeming, a start had tirst 
to be made by civilising him. In consequence of the cruel slave-hunts of the 
Portuguese, and the often scarcely better treatment which the natives received 
from the Spanish colonists, the Jesuits succeeded, in a surprisingly short Lime, in 
collecting considerable number of natives on the territory which had been 
asaigned to them. They thus founded a number of districts, eavh of which con- 
tained at least two thousand inhabitants, but they all manifested a very typical 
conformity among themselves. 

The church formed the centre of each Reductiun. As the oolony quickly 
acquired considerable agricultural wealth, which was allowed to be employed only 
for the benefit of the missions themselves, a number of almost monumental 
church buildings were raised in these Indian villages in the remote jungle? In 
other respects these districts must have given a very monotonous impression. 
Next to the church there was a large open square surrounded by the most impor- 
tant buildings,—the dwelling of the padre and the store and moeeting-houses. 
From it straight streets started rectangularly, and the prospect was in evety 
instance formed by a chapel standing on the border of the common, The simple 
huts of the Indians were situated along these streets; and ell the buildings were 
erected by the community and remained its property. The inhabitants had only 
the use of the dwellings, and of the small gardens situated near them they partly 
had personal possession. The garden was the only thing which the family super- 
vised themselves, and, it is said, generally very badly. The extensive maize and 
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cutton fields adjoining the common, and the considerable herds of oxen and sheep, 
which constituted the chief wealth of the Reduction, were cultivated and managed 
sccording to the directions of the missionaries for the benetit of the community. 
entire produce found its way into the granaries, whence it was then distributed 
Bag the padres to each individual household. In the same way the regulation of 
the work depended upun them, each inhabitant being pledged to do some, according 
to his trade and cayecity. With such labourers it was but a trifling matter for 
the missionaries to provide for the necessary requirements of shelter, clothing, 
and sustenance ; they aleo introduced many cultured arte, such as carving, watch- 
and even printing. It is no doubt due to the steady method of their 
instruction, as well as to an actual mental deficiency, that the, Indian, in all his 
training, never succeeded in getting beyond imitation, and never made any inven- 
tions or progress, in spite of the discipline of civilisation which had influenced 
him for more than one hundred years. The Jesuits defended themselves against 
the attacks of those who reproached them for having intentionally crushed the 
human liberty of their charges, with the assertion that it had been impossible to 
force the Indian from his condition of perpetual childishness, and that a greater 
@egree of personal liberty would only have injured the individual and the gen- 
eral good. There may be much truth in this; at any rate it is certain that the 
natives were actually contented under the guidance of the missionaries, and that 
they not only rendered them almost unconditional obedience, but also took serious 
pains to retain their spiritual rulers when the government thought it advisable 
to recall them. 

The authority of the missionaries was, it is true, directly as well as indirectly 
almost unlimited. There were in each Reduction only two Europeans, both reg- 
ular priests, of whom one, the actual leader, supervised the spiritual, while the 
other managed the material concerns of the settlement. They were assisted by a 
kind of municipality founded upon the model of the Spanish colonial towns, which, 
though it depended upon the election of the community, was always absolutely 
subservient to the missionaries. The fact that there was hardly temporal judi- 
sial authority proves how entirely the Jesuits had their charges under control. 
The inhabitants were governed almost exclusively by the power of the confessional, 
and the Jesuits have themselves shown that actual sins came to their knowledge 
‘but very rarely through the confessional. The Jesuits also naturally represented 
their communities abroad, for they had made them, as far as possible, independent 
of the outer world, both politically and economically. An outsider rarely found 
his way to the missions, and the twofold reason why the stranger became exclu- 
sively the guest of the padres was first in order to prevent his closer acquaintance 
with the natives, and secondly to preserve the latter from unfavourable outside in- 
fluences, One of the missionaries left the settlement at long intervals, accompanied 
by one of the most reliable of the natives, for the purpose of exchanging, in the 
Spanish settlements, the surplus of their productions, consisting principally of cot- 
ton and hides, for anything which the Reductions did not themselves produce; but 
even then contact with the European was avoided as much as possible. 

The Reductions increased rapidly in Paraguay and soon possessed a large popu- 
Jation, and this ciroumstance in itself threatened to become fatal All the settle- 
ments were unprotected, and the missionaries themselves considered it a decided 
advantage to calm the warlike tendencies of the Guaranis, who had once been 
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celebrated for their daring bravery; besides this, a law. which was generally valid 
forbade the arming of the Indians, Thus the Portuguese slave-robbers, who in the 
seventeenth century already had at their disposal a well-organised and well-armed 
force, experienced no dittioulty when the idea occurred to them, in the year 1637, 
of taking their Indian slaves from the missions instead of having to track them 
laboriously in the jungle, This development was indeed an eventful one for 
the Jesuits. Forthwith, in consideration of the prevailing circumstances, they 
secured for their native charges the suspension of the law against the carrying of 
firearms, and since then the friars have brought up the natives to be good and 

soldiers. They not only easily repelled the attacks uf other savage 
natives, but also beat the Paulists (so the Portuguese slave-hunters were called, 
after their native place, the Province San Paulo) sv completely that they were 
forced to transfer the field of their activity farther into the northern continent. 
They also proved themselves reliable and well-irilled fighting-material whenever, 
through risings in the interior or hostilities on the borders, the Spanish settlements 
were threatened by other Europeans. 

The Jesuits thus carried on the work of the conversion of the natives for more 
than a century without interruption, with the exception of the dissensions with the 
spiritual and temporal authorities of the neighbouring districts. Inu the meantime 
the tendency of the spirit of the age in the Old World had become more and more 
opposed to their order, and this attitude of things finally affocted their settlements 
in the remote jungle also, The tirst impulse, it is true, arose frum purely political 
motives. With the continuous opening up and development of the South Ameri- 
can continent, Spain and Portugal at length in the same way felt the necessity for 
more distinct demarcation of their colonial possessions. The personal union of 
the two kingdoms which had been established by Philip I] was again annulled by 
the Portuguese protest of 1640, and in 1668, after long-standing animosities, Spain 
was forced to acknowledge the supremacy of the House of Braganza in Portugal, 
and of its colonies. Spain also changed its dynasty of rulers, When Ferdinand VI 
began from within to reorganise the State, which-had been ruined by lung mis- 
Management and by the prolonged war of succession, a newer, freer, and clearer 
impulse was also given to colonial 

The desire for the regulation of the Brazilian boundary was one of the issues, 
The Portuguese had repeatedly laid claim to the left shore of the mouth of the La 
Plata. They had founded a town, Colonia, opposite to Buenos Ayres, and had often 
attempted to extend their settlements in this region; and this became an especial 
thorn in the fiesh to the government at Madrid, because these settlements were 
exclusively for the purpose of illegally breaking through the bounds by which 
Spain sought to secure her trade with the colonists! As Portugal, however, 
possessed only a slight interest in these advanced coast towns, it readily agreed 
that Spain should exchange considerable plains of land in the interior, part of 
which formed the left bank of the Uruguay (on which were seven of the missions 
carried on by the Jesuits) for the left bank of the mouth of the La Plata. 

The agreement provided that the natives should quit the territory under the 
guidance of their spiritual leaders, and ehould travel farther into the Spanish terri- 
tory. When, however, the boundary commissioners at length began to carry out 
the agreement on this spot, they were not only met by the Jesuits with urgent 
1 Bee post, p. 409. 
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remonstrances, but the natives by force of arms offered a resistance which was at 
first successful, The Jesuits soon again submitted to the order for obedience which 
had proceeded from Spain, and with the same spirit brought their influence to bear 
upon the natives. These could not, however, readily make up their minds to give 
up the loved home for whose defence they had taken up arms, and though it did 
not actually result in a serious battle, yet it required the approach of a considerable 
force, which had been collected by Spain and Portugal together, to convince them 
‘of the fruitlessness of their attempt. 

The incident was in itself so simple and harmless that it scarcely offered a 
ground for complaint against the Jesuits; but in the hands of the all-powerful 
Portuguese minister, the Marquis de Pombal, who then already sought an occasion 
to attack the influential Jesuit orders, it assumed the guise of a heavy accusation. 
It was not difficult, by means of torture, to force from two captive Indians belong- 
ing to the mission the confession that the Jesuits had urged and goaded them on 
to armed resistance against the order of the allied monarchs, Then a baptised 
Guarani, whose name was Nicvlas, gathered together the remaining Indians, who 
permanently disobeyed the order to leave, and formed them into a band of home- 
less and lawless creatures. With these he continued the war of robbery and plun- 
der against the European settlements on both sides of the frontier. This gave rise 
to the fable of that independent kingdom which yielded obedience to no temporal 
power, and which the Jesuits, with the help of the natives, were supposed to have 
striven to establish in the interior of South America. This accusation was of great 
importance in connection with the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal, so much. 
desired and finally accomplished by Pombal It is also possible that it may have 
had some influence upon the deliberations of Charles ILI and his ministers, when 
it became a question of taking a stand against the Society of Jesus in the conflict 
which was waged throughout the whole world. Unquestionably neither Pombal 
nor any other far-seeing and intelligent statesman seriously believed in such an 
accusation; it was, at the most, brought up as an expedient in the agitation in 
order to conceal the purely worldly and political motives which, in the main, 
determined the expulsion of the Jesuits from Portugal and Spain. 

Moreover the Jesuits have not left the slightest proof that the accusations 
brought against their missionary activity, where only their own personal interests 
were in question, were well merited. Both in Brazil and Paraguay they submitted 
with dumb resignation to the order which recalled them suddenly and without 
any preparation from the field of action where they had successfully laboured for 
a hundred years, Even the unworthy aud revengeful manner in which the order 
was carried out by the officials appointed for this purpose did not in a single 
instance force them from their purely passive réle of endurance. In obedience 
to the order they vanished from all places where either the welfare of their 
charges was threatened or where they foresaw that want and death would be 
inevitable for themselves. History has justified them in one respect. No matter 
how one may judge of their system with regard to the treatment of the natives, 
they at any rate perfectly understood how to take care of their individual well- 
being and to teach them to become absolutely submissive and useful subjects. 
Those who succeeded to their inheritance, in a few years again alienated the 
Indians from all the progress in civilisation which they had made under the Jesuits, 
and by a wrong treatment turned them once more into wandering savage tribes. 
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And thus they have remained wherever the bare jealousy of the more highly 
civilised European presumes to see, in the Indian whv mentally has not yet grown 
out of the fetters of centuries of ancient prejudices, a creature of au inferior order. 

The expulsion of the Jesuits is the last important phase in the native policy of 
Jatinised South America. From that time the care of the Indians in the sphere of 
missions was transferred to temporal authorities, While in the other provinces 
they had gradually been learning actually to carry into effect the well-intentioned 
aims of the native legislation, these first-mentioned provinces had once more to go 
through the entire range of experience with regard tu the treatment vf the natives, 
and their natural development, which had taught the others tolerance. With re- 
gard to the position of the Indians, scarcely any confirmed grounds of complaint 
existed in general during the last twenty years of Spanizh colonial rule. Where 
there remained dependence and a certain lack of enterprixe, this was rather the re- 
sult of a natural propensity inculcated by the generations that had previously fol- 
lowed old customs than the effect of a perverted application of the law. The 
greater proportion of the Indians do not, even in the present day, completely under- 
stand the European’s hypothesis of a progreasive civilisation, or his attitude and 
mental outlook, even though for two generations past this development in progress 
has been maintained by free citizens of free republics with every imaginable guar- 
antee of personal liberty. These are, however, conditions which have unavoidably 
manifested themselves, and will continue to do so as a necessity of nature, wherever 
two nations, holding entirely different theories concerning civilisation, and having 
such marked differences in the degree of culture, come into conflict. It is possible 
that certain specially gifted individuals might be able to raise themuelves at length 
toa complete equality of culture, but the large proportion of leas highly civilised 
people will always remain both mentally and physically dependent upon the more 
advanced race. All equalisation before the law will possess w far inferior actual 
yalue for the less civilised race than the practical conviction of men that it is a 
duty of honour for the higher civilisation to watch lovingly over the weaker, 
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‘Ware it must be acknowledged that the policy of the Spanish government 
regarding the native question was the most enlightened and well intentioned of 
any which hed been put into practice anywhere, this cannot be affirmed with refer- 
ence to their trade policy. The fact that the entire trade communication with the 
colonies was monopolised by the one harbour of Seville was as much the result of 
the arrangements made with Columbus as an imitation of the Portuguese model. 
‘The explorer had, according to agreement, stipulated that he should receive, be- 
sides the sight of participation in all subsequent colonial voyages, a share in the 
clear protit from the combined colonial undertakings. In order to fulfil this stipu- 
Jation it became an unavoidable necessity that al) colonial enterprises should be 
strictly controlled with reference to their cost and profit. This would naturally 
have been impossible if the ships destined for the colonies had been allowed to 
sail from every harbour of the Spanish peninsula, which was surrounded by the 
sea on three sides. As is well known, it was not until far into the sixteenth 
century that a definite understanding was arrived at, after long lawsuits and 
Tepeated agreements between the government and the heirs of Columbus. The 
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fact, however, that the exclusive monopoly of the trade by Seville, and the strict 
regulations of the customs, were adhered to, was undoubtedly the consequence 
of the political views which on this subject prevailed with the government. The 
land which came to the Crown of Castile as an integral and permanent part 
through the discovery of Columbus was not regarded so much as a 
accession of land as an increase of the Crown domains belonging to the kings of 
Castile. This acceptation was shared in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by 
all the Powers who carried on any colonial policy whatever, the remains of which 
can be traced almost everywhere. In Spain they have been maintained so strongly 
that modern Spain cannot quite free herself from them, in spite of three genera- 
tions of progressive revolutions. 

According to such an acceptation of the law it naturally depended upon the 
Pleasure of the government, or of those to whom the government had transferred 
their rights, as to who should be admitted to the colonies, either with the object 
of settling there or for the purposes of trade. The restrictions were then also, 
from the commencement, very numerous, and they were, with the exception of 
several fundamental amplifications instituted during the first decades, maintained 
with, if anything, almost too great severity. As the colonies belonged to the 
Crown of Castile, the Castilians possessed in the first instance the natural right 
to trade therein, but this prerogative had also been conceded to the Aragonese 
since 1495. The privilege received yet further expansion after the accession of 
Charles V. Considerations of an agricultural nature were principally responsible 
for the resolution to permit all subjects of the many kingdoms ruled by the 
Spanish king to have access to the colonies. Spain was endowed with exceedingly 
extensive colonial possessions at a moment when such a national property could 
and did become extremely dangerous. Hardly had the political unity of the 
actual Spanish soil been established by the removal of the last Moorish king- 
dom, and scarcely had Ferdinand and Isabella taken the first steps to lead the 
country (whose agricultural development had been much impaired by the con- 
tinued war against the Crescenta) to a greater expansion of its natural resources, 
when a new and dangerous enemy to its national industry arose. Thus the 
discovery of America removed thousands upon thousands of strong labourers 
from the national work of the by no means large population, and created 
serious competition between the life of hazardous colonial profits and the slow 
but certain and advancing field of labour in both agriculture and handicraft 
at home, 

Although the agricultural development was successfully carried on upon 
the foundations Jaid by the Catholic rulers, yet the mother country could not, 
under such difficult conditions, carry on the exclusive maintenance of the colonial 
territory, which rapidly increased from century to century. From the time of the 
proclamation of the law in question, the exclusion of strangers had already been 
disregarded in favour of those who knew how to take care of the interests of the 
State and of the colonies while seeking their own gain. That Charles V, in 
opening up the New World to all his subjects, acted from the standpoint that 
the solution of the agricultural problems which had been imposed upon the 
colonies by the government lay in gaining new forces, is more especially evidenced 
by the fact that he called upon all the most powerful agricultural factors of his 
most distant Spanish dominions to co-operate in the colonial enterprises. From 
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Germany he summoned the Hanses and the Augsburgers, and from Italy, more 
especially, the great merchants. 

The laws of the country concerning the trade with the colonies were, of course, 
also binding upon these. They, too, were obliged first to enter Seville with their 
ships and wares, pay the entrance duty, and also submit to the compulsory regis- 
tration which was supervised by the Casa de Contratacion, according tv which no 

or trade commodity was permitted to enter the colony without satisfying 
the legal demands. Like the Spaniards, they were also bound to return to Seville 
and again go through the same formalities. 

All costly articles from the colonies, more especially ores, also came under 
this prohibition, which forbade such articles being taken out of Spain. As Spain, 
with its colonies as well as through them, consumed considerably more trade com- 
modities than it was able to supply to foreign countries, this regulation could not 
‘be enforced permanently, as in time became evident to the government, engrossed 
as it was in mercantile questions. However, it neither knew how to remedy the 
evil nor recognised the fact that, owing to the entirely altered conditions created 
by the production of ores in the New World, gold and silver had dropped in their 
exchange value to the trade level for wares the price of which no human lawa can 
fix. Trade with the colonies was during the earlier years burdened by no customs 
duties, but as commercial intercourse increased, export and import duties were 
introduced, such as had been imposed between the several Spanish territories. 
As precious orea were not wares, they were not affected; but the State, by levying 
@ royalty on the profits from their sale, secured & share for iteelt. 

It was of the utmost importance, more especially at first, that the government 
should revive the trade with the colonies. For this purpose it readily granted, 
through the Casa de Contratacion, the necessary passes to every ship which pro- 
posed sai across the ocean, and sold such charts as could be supplicd. It 
also established its own court of pilots as a school for helmsmen and as a centre 
for examination. The rigour of the law was at first often suspended, and incident- 
ally the number of ports of departure was considerably increased, the Canary 
Islands securing exemption from the enforced call at Seville, Forced registration, 
also, was not strictly maintained. It was a well-known fact that the returning 
vessels often secretly deposited a considerable portion of their custly freight on 
the shores of the Portuguese Azores, in order to escape the customs, and Vhilip II, 
during the first years of his reign, instructed his councillors not to interpose 
the full severity of the law against thie practice, in so far as his own subjects 
were concerned. These restrictive regulations were naturally particularly burden- 
some to the colonies. By preventing free competition they, in combination with 
the comparative superabundance of gold and silver, caused the prices between the 
colonies and the mother country, at the end of the sixteenth century, to be in the 
tatio of five to one and even as three to one. The agitation for the removal of 

_ the trade restrictions was at that time particularly powerful there. But it was pre- 

cisely the absolute impossibility of preventing in any way the misuse of measures 
intended to procure alleviation in a distant land, and over an endless extent of 
thinly populated coast, that caused the government to adhere with even greater 
severity to the system of enforced registration. 

Before any harbour for imports in the New World, besides San Domingo, could 
‘become of importance for trade purposes, political circumstances in the mother 
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country led to a freeh organisation of her commercial intercourse with the colonies, 
These proved of extraordinary service to the system of control pursued by the gov- 
ernment, without tending to make the disadvantages connected with it perceptible 
to the colonists. The results which the Spaniards and Portuguese achieved with 
the aid of their transatlantic maritime power were not without reaction on the 
remaining European Powers. French and English sailors, often guided during their 
first voyages by Italian pilota, soon also ventured to cross the ocean ; their discov- 
eries in North America will be referred to subsequently.) As long as Spain 
remained at peace with the rest of the world, and its colonies yielded only moderate 
compensation in return for the disbursement made, this intermeddling of foreign 
Powers in the colonial sphere remained comparatively unimportant. When, how- 
ever, under Charles V, the plans for the government of the world by Spain becamo 
more and more sharply defined, violent antagonism arose at first; toward France 
under Philip I, and also against England. This gave rise to open enmity which 
led to repeated wars in Europe, daring privateering voyages on the ocean, and 
finally, also, to those buccaneering expeditions and attacks on the other side of the 
ocean from which the colonial ports had long to suffer, until at length the foreign 
Powers succeeded in securing portions of the ancient Spanish colonial possessions, 

‘When this enmity first became apparent through the capture of single and 
unarmed ships sailing between Spain and the colonies, Charles V issued the decree, 
in the year 1526, that in times of war the ships should no longer set sail and return 
singly, but should, under the leadership of competent captains, be combined into 
fleets capable of resistance. This was the origin of the celebrated fleets (“flotas”) 
aud galleons (“ galeones”) which for two centuries carried on the trade exclusively 
between Spanish America and the remainder of the civilised world. This measure 
was at first introduced only with reference to the security of trans-oceanic com- 
merce; that it rendered the most important services to the Crown's fiscal control 
was certainly soon proved and acknowledged by all the interested parties. 

The diffusion of the Spanish race in the New World had not reached its 
termination when the fleets were introduced. Several phases in the development 
of this institution had to be passed through before it received its permanent 
establishment, after which it remained approximately as follows. The ships which 
intended sailing to the West Indies assembled annually in the months of March 
and September at Seville, or, when their draught did not allow of it, at San Lucar 
de Barrameda, or, later on, at Cadiz. They had to be at least ten in number, 
otherwise the fleet was not permitted to set sail, Asarule there were between 
thirty and forty, and in some cases a great many more ships. In the year 1589 no 
less than ninety-four vessels going from Panama to the South were required to 
transport all that the fleet had brought to Portobello. Ships of less than a hundred 
tons were, as a rule, excluded from participation in the voyage to the Indies, and 
all, even the heavily freighted merchantmen, were obliged to carry at least four 
heavy and sixteen light guns, and every man on board carried weapons. Two of 
the largest vessels were selected as “capitane ” and “ almiranta ;” the first, carrying 
all the highest in command of the whole fleet, sailed in advance, while the 
admiral’s ship formed the rear-guard with the special duty of keeping the fleet 
together. The “capitana” and “ almiranta ” were more strongly built than the other 
ships, and in order to increase their powers of action in battle they were not 
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allowed to be freighted to the same extent as the merchantmen. Besides these, 
the fleet was at first accompanied by at least one and, later on, by several larger 
ships,—~the galleuns,— whose chief duty it was to watch over the safety of the 
fleet. They had a tonnage of at least two hundred to three hundred, were power 
fully equipped, and were allowed only light freight. They were at the same time 
intended to bring back in safety to Spain the gold and silver which were due to 
the Crown as taxes and duty. In times of war the Indian fleets, upon which the 
entire wealth of Spain depended, were not even thus considered sufliciently well 
guarded. A protecting fleet, consisting of galleys and galleans, was therefore also 
equipped out of the revenue from the additional tax which had been levied upon 
the Indian trade for this purpose, and these had to accompany the trading fleets on 
the high seas and escort the returning ones in the same way. Finally several 
lighter and smaller ships — despatch-vessels (“ avisos”)— were attached to each 
fleet, their duty being to go on in advance, so as to dincover threatening dangers and 
to prepare the ofticials on either side for the arrival of the fleet. 

The combined fleet sailed from Seville to Sun Domingo, where the official control, 
to which they had been submitted at the port of sailing was renewed. ‘The ships 
which were to sail via Porto Rico and Havana to Vera Cruz formed the so-called 
“ Fleet of New Spain ;” they then separated from those which first suiled through 
the Gulf of Mexico to Cartagena and thence to Portobello. The Jatter, called 
the “Continental Fleet,” was by far the more important of the two, as it carried 
all the merchandise from the whole southern continent of America. All direct 
commercial intercourse with the mother country, except through these fleets, was 
not only forbidden to all the provinces, but was also so fettered by custome restric- 
tions and trade rules that the culonies were at the most only permitted to exchange 
certain products of their own soil, but never European trade commodities. The 
Continental Fleet, in the first instance, supplied Peru and Chile, starting from 
Portobello, but soon after also Tucuman and Paraguay, the countries of the modern 
Argentina. The anomaly that the merchandive fur the southeast of America had to 
traverse the watershed between the Atlantic and [Pacific oceans twice before arriving 
at its place of destination arose from there being no noteworthy colony at the 

th of the La Plata. Buenos Ayres had, it is true, been founded in the year 
1539, but it was almost immediately dissolved, its final colonisation taking place 
in 1562. It was, however, for the time being, of no importance, owing to its great 
distance from the centres of Spanish colonial government, and its expoxed posi- 
tion on & coast which was difficult to defend, and also because of its immeiliate 
proximity to the Portuguese, who claimed the opposite shore of the bay as their 
territory. The Spanizh government did not consider it advisable to recognise the 
town as a harbour in the trans-oceanic trade intercourse. This region was first 
organised in 1617 as a special colonial district, and remained for a long time the 
seat of an extensive but illegal trade with foreign nations before the government 
decided, in conjunction with the alteration in the trade with Chile and Peru by way 
of Cape Horn, to include Buenos Ayres also among the places to be affected by 
the trade of the fleets. 

Up to that time the principal traffic was confined to the route via Porto- 
dello. As a settlement this town was of no importance, and it remained unin- 
hhabited during the greater part of the year, owing to ite unhealthy climate. 
However, the greatest business transactions and the wildest speculations of the 
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whole of South America were made there during the forty days’ market, or fair, 
that followed the arrival of the fleet. A luxurious life of pleasure, incidental to 
easily won gains, reigned for a short time in the town, which consisted of hastily 
erected tents and huts. When, however, at the conclusion of the fair, prepa- 
rations were made for the return, the population of Portobello vanished, not 
to come back again within another half or whole year, or even longer period, 
when the same scene was re-enacted. The regularity of the fleets left much to 
be desired; there never was a lack of adventurous vessels, but conditions of the 
weather and political complications often prevented the regular carrying out of 
the despatch of the fleets in sailing. More than once the fair of Portobello had 
to be postponed or stopped altogether, because the expected shipa had been 
wrecked or had fallen into the hands of hostile privateers. 

‘Thus it happened that though the optional sailings of the fleets had at first 
been joyfully welcomed as a sign of progress, the inconvenience caused by the 
ships arriving far too seldom to meet the coloniste’ requirements became a heavy 
burden, which was felt all the more when an extraordinary rise in the price of all 
trade commodities resulted. Nevertheless, owing to the ever-increasing insecurity 
on the ocean, the government strictly enforced the regulations which had been 
drawn up. It might have given way by allowing the departure of the fleeta from 
Europe to take place at any time, and it did, as a matter of fact, make several 
concessions in this respect, but it had such a prominent interest in the safe return 
of the entire fleet that it never thought of the possibility of foregoing it. These 
fleets were actually the only means of communication between the two worlds, 
for the entire official and private correspondence was carried by them; but a still 
snore important point was that only with their assistance could the whole of the 
colonial revenues, which were indispensable for the State budget, reach the 
government exchequer. All the colonial offices sent their reports and accounts 
to the respective porta for the custody of the fleets, where the letters and valu- 
ablea were entrusted to the soundest and safest vessels. Three months after their 
arrival at San Domingo, the ships of the New Spain and continental fleets were 
instructed to reassemble once more at Havana. _The galleons and the equipped 
convoys filled up the interval with occasional pirate expeditions, until they had 
once more to undertake the safe-conduct of Pigae united fleets on their return, 
sailing under similer precautionary measures through the Bahama Sea into the 
open ocean. This pert of the voyage was by far the most dangerous. Spain’s 
political enemies, as well as the pirates, always turned their attention to catching 
the returning fleet, which, on account of ita transport of precious metals, was 
called the “silver fleet.” Occasionally the enemy succeeded completely in his 
design, but generally only in part. 

The colonies, from the commencement, yielded the mother country all kinds 
of products. Besides the logwood which was much exported from all parts of 
America, various drugs, and, later on, lange quantities of sugar and hides, formed 
the freight of the returning vessels. The most valuable portion of the cargo 
always consisted of gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones. Columbua had 
already found gold in moderate quantities with the natives. As soon as they bad 
become convinced that it was of indigenous origin, the settlera began gold mining 
end washing. The gold-mines, in which, owing to the primitive manner of work- 
ing, but comparatively little was achieved in spite of a great expenditure of 
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labour, were the real places of torture for the Indians, At all times and in all 
places the flotsam and jetsam of human society have assembled among gvld- 
diggers. In the presence of such elements all laws for the protection of the 
natives were powerless, because each official risked his own life in endeavouring 
to enforce respect for the law from such an essembly. But during the whole 
time of the Conquista the actual wealth was not derived from guld and silver 
mines, but through barter with the natives. Fully appreciating this fact, the 
government always willingly encouraged mining industry by granting an abate- 
ment of taxes and sending over experienced miners, mostly Germans; but, as 
always, it demanded and collected the fifth pert of all guld gained hy harter or 
on marauding expeditions. 

The mining industry did not become remunerative until after the conquest of 
Mexico. The silver-mines of Sultepeque, and more especially of Guanajuato, 
yielded such rich ores that they were permanently worked. Tho Spaniards also 
found treasures of fabulous value in the possession of the natives of Peru; but 
there, as in all other provinces, the store of precious metals attainable by harter 
was exhausted comparatively early, and the prospects of the gold and silver mines 
were, for the moment, decidedly less favourable than in the north, until the 
silver-mines of Potosi were discovered, quite by chance, in the year 1545, This 
mining-district proved of untold wealth for a long period, and it is chiefly due 
to it, in combination with the Mexican silver-mines, that the production of precious 
metals in the New World has been maintained permanently on a comparatively 
high level. 

The first primitive method of procedure made the working of only the richest 
ores remunerative. The discovery of a process of amalgamation, huwever, made 
it possible to gain more extensive profita from the rocks of Mexico and I'eru, 
A German miner who, owing to a fire which burned out the quicksilver-mines of 
Almaden, had become penniless, was, according to the must recent research, the 
inventor of amalgam. He went into partnership with a Spaniard, artolomé de 
Medina, for the realisation of his discovery. However, as the Inquisition per- 
mitted only the latter, and not his German master, to go over tv Mexico, the 
Spaniard so entirely assumed the credit of the discovery that not even tho name 
of the German has become known. The process of extracting silver by means 
of quicksilver brought about a complete revolution in the mining industry of 
Mexico. The mine-proprietors promised to freight the ships of the New Spain 
fleet as high es the masta if they could only obtain sutticient quicksilver, and 
the price of it increased enormously. The monopoly of the profits from the pits 
of Almaden, which were the largest in the world, and, next to those of Idria, the 
only ones then worked, had already been acquired previously, and the Spanish 
government now also claimed the monopoly of the trade. It leased the pits to 
the Fuggers, who, by an intelligent process of working, under German direction, 
produced approximately one hundred per cent of profit during half a century. 
They were obliged to relinquish all the gains to the government, who sold the 
quicksilver in America to the mine-owners for three and four times as much as 
the purchase-money. Thenceforward the galleys, which on the return voyage 
brought the treasures of gold and silver from America, on the outward voyage 
carried from one hundred and fifty to two hundred and fifty tons of quicksilver. 
From 1563 to 1641—that is to say, as long as the Fuggers were the lease- 
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holders of the pits of Almaden — silver worth 253,000,000 ducats is said to have 
been gained from 12,658 tons of quicksilver which they had extracted. The 
Toyalty on this alone amounted to over 50,000,000 ducats. 


&. Necro SLavery 


In the whole export trade that Spain carried on with its colonies there 
was only one other article which equalled quicksilver in importance, and that 
was the negro slave. Reference has already been made! to the fact that access 
to the colonies had, in accordance with the oldest legislation, been closed to these 
slaves, but that the government was not strict in granting exceptions. The 
negroes did not begin to play an important part in the organisation of the colonies 
and in colonial trade until Las Casas, with his narrow philanthropic ideas, 
recommended the importation of negro slaves as a means of liberating the 
Indians from their state of servitude. If, as was evidently the clear intention of 
the Spanish government, the colonies were to be organised for other purposes 
than to serve as fulcrums for barter and trade, as had been established by the 
Portuguese in the Indies, then undoubtedly provision for labourers had to be 
made, It was quite evident that there were not enough Europeans for this 
purpose. On the one hand the climate enfeebled their working power, and on 
the other hand the disproportion between the number of the European colonista 
and the expansion of the colonial posseasions was such that to surmount the 
difficulties of colonisation by European forces alone was quite out of the question, 
Added to this, the conception which the Spanish government had of their duty 
to the colonies forbade Spain's deportation of criminals or doubtful subjects, 
Columbus wished to attempt the discovery of America with discharged convicts, 
Portugal, in the irregular method of her colonial policy, had made some experi- 
ments with convict settlements in Brazil, but the Spanish laws permitted only 
the nation’s free men to emigrate, and the government, in single instances only, 
transported misdemeanants at the request of special colonial groups. Even with 
their help it would have been impossible to carry on mining, cattle-raising, and 
plantations in the colonies, simply for this reason, that many kinds —— and more 
especially the higher kinds-—of labour always remained to be done by the 
Europeans. If, therefore, the Indian (who, owing to his indolence and his spirit 
of independence, could scarcely be induced to do the work voluntarily, according 
to European standards) was to be exempt from all compulsion, then another 
supply of labour had to be imported into the colonies. 

Las Casas’ proposal, that negroes should be used for this purpose, in the 
same manner in which they were employed on the islands on the coasts of 
Africa, was favourably received by the government. For fiscal reasons the Crown 
nominally maintained the prohibition of negro importation, but, in consideration 
of the payment of certain fees, single individuals or companies were allowed to 
supply to the harbours of the colonies fixed number of negroes annually. The 
colonial authorities had been calied upon to give @ report in respect to their 
annual requirements. In the beginning four thousand were named, but in the 
course of the long period during which the “Asiento”—the contract for the 
monopoly of the importation of slaves — lasted, the number was at various times 
4 cinta, p. 395. 
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increased or diminished. The colonists, however, always complained that the 
supply of negro slaves for the New World fell far short of the actual demand, 
and the trade in this valuable commodity was at all times the favourite business 
of the illegal smuggling-trade which was carried on by foreign shipowners, 
There is no doubt that this matter permanently engrossed the attention of the 
government. 

The slave-ships enjoyed certain privileges, inasmuch as they were allowed, 
by the deposit of a security, to sail from the coast of Guinea, where they pur- 
chased their black merchandise from Portuguese dealers, straight to America, 
where a few ports were open to them for the landing of the negroes, The oldest 
Asientists already enjoyed certain privileges for the requirements of their tmde, 
and in the return from Spain of their profits in the shape of colonial goods; but 
they remained bound by the obligation to return to Seville, as well as to be regis- 
tered in the same manner as all other merchants. As control of them was far 
more difficult than of the voyages of the fleets and galleys, the Crown's toleration 
of the Asientists was soon taken advantage of for the general evasiun of the op- 
pressive colonial trade laws and for extensive smuggling. 

Though the slave monopoly was at first in the hands of the Genvese and the 
Germans, it was comparatively little abused, and it was only slightly prejudicial 
to the legitimate trade in general; yet in time these conditions changed when 
other nations, with leas friendly intentions, took the monopoly into their hands. 
The idea of leasing the aole rights in the traffic of slave importation to a Portu- 
guese (“Consortium”) was not bad in itself, as the Portuguese were in undisputed 
possession of the materia prima of the negroes themselves, The Portuguese mer- 
chanta received the Asiento at the time when Portugal was bound to Spain by a 
personal union, and they retained it after the revolt of the Braganzta until the 
acknowledgment of Portuguese independence hy the treaty of peace in 1668. 
Then the merchants of Seville temporarily obiained the Asiento for themsclyes, 
The Guinea Company, in which Louis XIV himself had a share, possessed the 
monopoly of the slave-trade after Spanish Amaroty until political circumstances 
necessitated the retirement of France. 

This was not advantageous to Spain, however, one of the conditions of the 
Treaty of Utrecht expressly stipulating the cession of the Asiento to the English, 
who undoubtedly profited most thoroughly by it. The English at the same time 
received a guarantee for the right to send annually to the colonies, which were 
closed to the trade of all the other colonies under privileged conditions, two 
vessels freighted with European trade commodities, of modest dimensions, inv 
addition to the slave-ships. It has, however, been reported that these vessels, 
while they discharged their cargo openly and in sight of the harbour officials 
during the day, were again freighted by night from larger ships which did not 
disembark, but rode at anchor outside for no apparent reason. In this way three 
and four times the bulk of their actual merchandise was landed. These were 
serious evile, which finally induced Ferdinand VI to repurchase the Asiento con- 
tract from the English, even before its legal termination. The reason thot the 
government was so long in deciding upon this step was not alone due to the 
fact that it was immediately interested in the profits of the English association, 
nor because the English elone had succeeded in transporting the ‘proscribed 
number of slaves to the colonies; but it was chiefly owing to the large sums 
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which accrued to the State exchequer by means of these transactions and played 
an important part in the revenue of the Indies. The original tax of two ducats 
per head, by means of which the first holders of the trade monopoly bought the 
license, was in time raised to from thirty to forty ducats. The importation of 
three thousand to four thousand slaves annually thus became also perceptible in 
the colonial budget of the eighteenth century, when the royalties from the gains 
of precious metals had diminished considerably. The question has often been 
discussed as to what amounts of gold, silver, and other valuables the Spanish State 
and country had derived from its transatlantic colonial possessions, but it has 
never been satisfactorily settled, owing to the utterly incomplete reporta of the 
trade of Spain and ite colonies which have hitherto been obtainable. While it 
hes been asserted that the development of Spanish America was retarded for a 
hundred yeare by the colonial policy of Spain, an attempt has been made to 
attech the responsibility for Spain's economic downfall to the very abundance 
of precious metals, by the’ assertion that the gold from the New World corrupted 
and ruined Spain. That, like the previous statements, is an exaggeration. If 
Spain had been a sound economic State, there would have been as little likeli- 
hood of her corruption by the superfluity of gold and silver as there was of 
England's being injured by the treasures of India. That Spain did not allow 
her colonies a freer and more individual life, but regarded them as essentially 
an asylum for the mother country, and refused, until far into the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to make use of them in any other way, ia a point of view which all the 
colonial Powers of that epoch had in common. Probably Spain's attitude would 
not have changed to this day if the powerful revolutionary agitations which in 
the New World led to the severance of the United States from England and of 
almost the whole of Latin America from Spain had not forced her to a different 
policy. The Spanish colonies fulfilled their object until the eighteenth century. 
They provided the mother country with such abundant means of gold (which 
was indispensable to her political position in the concert of Europe) that it aroused 
the envy of all other countries, and tempted them on the one hand to embark 
in colonial enterprises themselves, while on the other hand it made them take 
from the Spaniards as much of their colonial treasures as possible. 


¥. Tue Historica, DEvELOPWENT OF THE Spanish CoLoNtaL ReaLy 


From the position which the Spanish colonies held in relation to the mother | 
country it naturally follows that they possessed no independent history, Their 
history compnsed the change of officials, the incidental alterations in their 
administrative organisation, and the regulations for the furtherance of the eco- 
nomic interests instituted far more for the benefit of Spain than for that of the 
colonies. It was owing to Spain's dependence on them that they became involved 
in all the political complications of the mother country. The history of all that 
the colonies had to suffer, as part of the Spanish kingdom, at the hands of Spain’s 
opponents, is the nearest approach to s general history of the colonial empire. 
When Spain came into warlike conflict with neighbouring European States, the 
latter did not fesl to damage the trade and the naval power of their opponent, on 
her far-reaching eeacoasts, by means of privateers. In the year 1512 ships were 
captured by the French, in consequence of such attacks, while struggling toward 
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the harbour of Seville on their return from the colonies, A state of war —~ at times 
open and at other times latent — prevailed continuously against France during the 
reigns of Charles V and Philip Il, and it spread the more on the sea because, 
by the opening up of Mexico and Perv, the culunial trading-vessels had become 
more desirable prey than they had been at the beginning of the century. 

The Spanish regents were, however, not blind to this fact. The enemics' 
attacks upon the South American fleets helped in no smali degree the develop- 
ment of that maritime supremacy which Spain maintained during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century. This ascendency might perhaps have been more 
firmly established if Charles V had not possessed such convenient sources of 

“vkelp in his great European dominions. The same thing happened here ag with 
fe colonial trade, fur Spain was unable, during the first years of traffiv, to 
Aatisfy her colonies’ demands, so that she granted participation in maritime trade 
‘to all the allied nations,—the Italians, Dutch, and Germans. Owing to the 
abundance of treasure which the country drew from its colonies, this arrange- 
ment became permanent, and the fatal consequences which in such o state of 
affairs must arise from a defection of her allies were nut taken into account. 
For the time being, at any rate, the Spaniards succeeded by these means in 
meking themselves the ruling maritime Power. No nation could have dared, 
before 1580, to meet the Spanish fleet openly on the ovean, Even during the 
small naval war which the privateers— more especially the French privateers 
— carried on with the Spaniards, the latter were undoubtedly at firt superior, 
It was only due to the exceptionally unfavourable pusition in which the country, 
with its colonies, found herself when fave to face with the enemy, that the 
Jatter, in spite of many losses, reaped rich benefit and many advantages front 
the privateering wars. 

The arrangementa to safeguard the vuyages of the trading-tleets, and for their 
convoy along the coast provinces by the naval ships, sown drove the comain 
away from the Andalusian coast and from Cape St. Vincent, where they might 
often have become dangerous to the ships returning w Seville. They were obliged 
to transfer their scene of action farther off, to regions where the hume squadrons 
could not so readily come to the aid of the frading-fleeta, But they were nut 
able to remain on the Canary Islands, or on the Azores or the Cape Verd Islands, 
which they had chosen as their centre. The Spanish measures of defence finally 
even forced the enemy to seek for spoil in the very quarters where the Spaniard 
obtained his,— that is to say, in the colonies. The pirates did not long remain 
in ignorance of the sailing-routes appointed for the Spanish flects, because they, 
too, depended on the ocean currents. In the same way they svon learned that 
many of the smaller Antilles, and even great tracts on the shores of the larger 
islands, had been entirely abandoned by the colonists and were therefore “nu 
man’s land.” Thus the privateers had nv difficulty in finding harbours of refuge, 
where they could equip themselves for their unexpected attacks, repair the daz- 
ages incurred, and place the spoils gained in security. 

Only a step remained between the capture of the Spanish ships in the trans- 
atlantic waters and the attack and plunder of the colonial settlements. The first 
stages of open hostility followed during the third Franco-Spanish war in the 
‘forties of the sixteenth century. The daring of the privateers (who, with the 
secret assistance of the French government, had been extremely well equipped) 
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was so great that they not only phindered and lsid under contribution the small 
and isolated colonial cosst-places, but also attacked Santa Maria and Cartagena 
in 1542, In 1555 they seized the capital of Cube, Havana, and occupied it for 
twenty-six days. In the face of such conditions all that the government could 
do was to order the cosat-towns to be fortified as far as possible, and wherever 
this could not be done the settlements near the seacoast were to be abandoned and 
transferred farther into the interior. 

‘New enemies then arose for the colonies. Up to that time it had been chiefly 
the French who had done their utmost to injure the colonial trade and the settle- 
ments of their traditional enemies. When Queen Elizabeth of England ascended 
the throne which Philip II had shared with her sister, the rupture between Eng- 
land and Spain increased year by year, and developed into open hostility, whi, 
became all the greater when Elizabeth firmly showed her Protestant tendencies 
The English navy was then far inferior to the Spanish, and was not in a position 
to contend with it on the ocean, and moreover the English seamen did not then 
sppear to be conducting active naval warfare against the Spaniards, They endeav- 
oured, however, to break through the strict embargo laid on the Spanish colonies’ 
direct trade with the Old World, and in so doing they did not scruple to attack 
the Spanish ships openly. Soon afterward they turned their attention to those 
settlements where their opponents were weak and where the colonial authorities 
hed opposed their illegitimate trade. The tactics they generally employed were 
first to plunder a shipload of negro slaves of the Portuguese on the coast of Guinea, 
for which they were certain of securing a market in the colonies, often with the 
connivance of the Spanish authorities, At the same time they knew thoroughly 
how to seize any opportunity of striking a blow, and if it proved favourable they 
were at no loss to know how to provoke the Spaniards so that they themselves 
could always plead that they had taken up arms only inself-defence. Richard 
Hawkins had in 1530, as a slave-merchant, already laid the foundation for the 
wealth which in later years enabled his celebrated son, John Hawkins, to carry 
on privateering with hia own flotilla. This mode of trading was, during the ‘six- 
ties, carried on by numerous English ships. If they reached unknown coaste, they 
exchanged warea with the natives. They forcibly extorted permission to trade in 
the Spanish settlements if it was not willingly granted. But such measures had 
seldom to be resurted to, except for the sake of appearance. When, however, 
the Spaniards once gained the upper hand, they naturally did not deal very 
leniently with them, as Hawkins and Drake experienced at Vera Cruz in 1568. 
The English did not scruple, when opportunity favoured them, to make an actual 
attack, such as Drake attempted without complete success on Nombre de Dios and 
Panama in 1572. This same Drake,a few years later, was the first enemy to 
advance through the Straits of Magellan into the Pacific Ocean, and to plunder the 
entirely defenceleas coast districts of Chile and Peru, thus gaining an enormous 
amount of spoil. In order that these spoils should not be exposed to the risk of 
being seized by the Spaniards, who were on the lookout for him on the return 
voyage, he brought them safely to London by way of the southern point of Africa. 
There Queen Elizabeth, on account of his exploits, knighted him, in spite of the 
Spanish protests. Though the peace between England and Spain, which until then 
had not been officially declared, had imposed a certain amount of caution upon the 
English pirate, this was done away with when in 1585, both countries were at open 
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war. In this same year Drake went to sea with twenty-three ships ond 2,500 
men, and, apart from numerous privateering feats, plundered the towns of San 
Domingo and Cartagena, destroyed San Agustin in Florida, and brought hack two 
hundred and forty guns from the conquered ships and from the subjugated evast- 
districte, besides rich treasures. From that time until the death of Queen Elizabeth 
seareely a year passed in which more or less richly equipped flects did not set sail, 
either to plunder the coasta of Spain or to ravage the colonies. It was because the 
English sailors had been thoroughly tried on their daring privateer voyages that 
they distinguished themselves in the battle against the Invincible Armada. After 
the halo which until then had surrounded the Npanish navy had been dispelled by 
this battle, the English came forward as serious rivals for the supremacy of the sea, 
This struggle, which began with Dunkirk, terminated at Trafalgar with their com- 
plete victory. The foundation of England's supremacy at sea waa laid by the 
English seamen, who, like Hawkins and Drake, began ax smugglers and pirates, 
They first convinced the government of the importance of the supremney of the 
sea for the prosperity of England, who from her geographical ponition ix depend~ 
ent upon the sea, Then Walter Raleigh, by his privileged station as the achnowl- 
edged favourite of Queen Elizabeth, made the English aspirations for maritime 
supremacy acceptable at Court. Raleigh himself made the fit attempts at coloni- 
sation on American soil, though they had no immediate or permanent results, The 
expeditions to Guiana which he undertook in 1595, 1597, and 1626, were the firmt 
serious attempts by foreigners on the southern continent, not only to become 
possessed of the coast, but also to advance into the interior, As in the north, they 
gave the impulse to foreign Powers also to establish themselves within the Spanish- 
Portuguese colonial sphere. 

Fresh competitors with Spain had appeared in the meanwhile, and there 
proved the more dangerous because their porition, a8 subjects of the Spanish Crown, 
geve them full opportunity of becoming acquainted with all the conditions of 
colonial trade. When the first ships belonging lo the Netherlanda (which at that 
time had not yet revolted) brought their trade commodities t» America, the elo- 
nists recognised the advantage guined, and mgde every kind of representation to the 
Spanish government, requesting it to concede to the Dutch, in the same way us to 
the inhabitants of the Canary Islands, the privilege of sailing alraight to the culo- 
nies from Dutch ports, so making the call at Seville obligatory for only the return 
voyage. The Council of the Indies would never agree to this, but it often permitted 
the Dutch as well as the German and Julian ship-ownera and merchants to 
participate in the colonial trade, even after the general permit of Charles V had 
ceased to exist, and the strong seaworthy Dutch hulks were often hired in the 
service of the king for the official voyages across the ocean, This commercial 
privilege was seriously endangered when the Protestant provinces rebelled aguinst 
the Spanish yoke; but the attitude which Philip 1 assumed in connection with 
this insurrection was of advantage to the Dutch. He stili desired that only his 
own, though rebellious, subjecta should trade with the South American provinces, 
and sv he continued to grant a share in the Spanish and culunial trade to those ship- 
owners and merchants of the northern provinces who had not been directly impli- 
cated in the rebellion. Thus the Dutch were able, as before, to carry on their 
business openly and under the Spanish flag, both at Seville and in the colonies, 
although it was notorious that in this way the money gained flowed inte the money~ 
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chesta of the rebela. Not until 1603 was this anomaly abolished, at any rate in 
part, when the Dutch trade was burdened with a special tax of thirty per cent ad 
valorem, until it, too, was again withdrawn during the twelve years’ armistice (1609- 
1621). In spite of this, the Dutch, besides carrying on a legal trade, acon attempted 
to enrich themselves from the colonies by illegal means. Sometimes they captured 
Spanish ships, while at other times, by evading the forced registration, they traded 
directly with America, — partly with the Spanish-Portuguese settlements, but more 
frequently with the Indians in the then still uncolonised regions, The reason why 
they, like the English, turned chiefly toward the coast districts between the Orinoco 
and the Amazon, was probably because they still believed the legend of the Dorado, 
who was looked for between these rivers, though, with the practical disposition 
which is characteristic of their race, they did not forget to profit by an inferior but 
more certain gain while seeking for treasures, 

The actual activity of the Dutch as colonists in America began only with the 
renewal of the war with Spam. Then, in the year 1621, 2 West India Company 
was formed upon the model of the East India Company. However, in the first 
instance, it made it its business to plunder and damage the Spanish-Portuguese 
colonies, establishing at the same time a number of small settlements on the 
Oyapok, the Berbice, and the Essequibo, which afterward developed into the colony 
of Dutch Guiana. The West India Company came more into prominence through 
the attacks upom Brazil, which was then atill subject to the king of Spain. It 
succeeded, in a surprisingly short time, — during the first thirty years of the seven- 
teenth century,— in gaining firm footing in Olinda and Recife,and gradually the 
Portuguese were almost completely driven from the northern provinces of Brazil. 
By means of a clever policy of religious and internationa} tolerance, the Company 
succeeded in making the greater part of the old settlers accept the new order of 
things unconditionally, while it retained their services for the new community, 
which soon flourished and experienced no difficulty in resisting the Spanish-Portu- 
guese attacks. The colony was in its prime during the regency of Vount Johann 
Moritz, of Nassau (1637-1644), who not only made his residence, Moritzstadt, the 
centre for commerce, but also a home for serious scientific studies, such as had 
hardly previously been carried on elsewhere on American goil. The altered political 
conditions first had a disturbing influence when Portugal, separating from Spain in 
1640, made a treaty with the Netherlands. The West India Company at first main- 
tained its claim to ite Brazilian conquests and received the support of the States 
General. The eagerness for the retention of the disputed possession subsequently 
subsided, so that the Spanish colonial party, which had been considerably strength- 
ened since 1640, succeeded in confining the Dutch more and more to the coast, 
finally even conquering the coast also, with the assistance of the Portuguese. The 
Dutch, in the treaty of peace in 1661, also officially renounced all their Brazilian 
pretensions for an indemnity. From that time attention was once more directed 
to the so-called savage coast of Guiana. The more ancient settlements of Berbice 
and Essequibo were ceded to England in 1814, but on the other hand the Nether- 
lands possess up to the present day, in Surinam, a remnant of the land which had 
‘een colonised under the auspices of the West India Company? 

The example which the Netherlands had set by the foundation of State-aided 
‘trading-companies excited the attention of the rest of Europe, more especially on 
2 See the mays at p. 51d. 
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account of the great results of their East India Company. The French alo 
founded a privileged trading-company with the title of “The American Jelands 
Company,” almost simultaneously with the establishment of the West India Com- 
pany. To this France owes its present West India culonies, Martinique, Guode- 
loupe, and its smaller dependencies, although its first porsession was St. Christopher, 
which now belongs to England. Its fortunes were very variable before they finally 
came under the direct control of the State. The first company collajsed ax early 
a8 1650, and saved itself from complete bankruptey only by disposing of ita terri- 
torial righta to individual proprietors, who for a long time eaercived an almust 
unlimited sovereignty, as had been the case in the Portuguese and North Aumeri- 
can capitanries, Colbert then supported the system of privileged companies with 
great zeal, repurchased the West India Islands, ‘and handed them over, with other 
territories and rights, to the French West India Company, which also became 
ruined, during the first decades of the eighteenth century, in consequence of politi« 
cal complications. Denmark and Sweden also, for a short time, acquired their 
colonial possessions in the Caribbean Sea by means of privileged trading-companies, 
and in part endeavoured to retain them. Although, with the English, (he impulse 
for colonial activity had been the result of personal and individual initiative, it 
was by the union of their forces into privileged trading-vompanies that they also 
dirst achieved greater results, 

The inevitable consequence of the mighty expansion of the Spanish colonial 
kingdom was that the Lesser Antilles, which were hut sparsely endowed with 
natural treasures, soon Lecame entirely neglected, though they comprised the land 
which Columbus first discovered in the New World. In the beginning of the xix- 
teenth century they had been occasionally visited by Spanish slave-hunters. When 
the latter, however, no longer reaped any benefit through these expeditions, most 
of the smaller islands remained entirely uninhabited, and at the most served os 
hiding-places for the freebooters of all nations who lay in wait for the Spanish ships, 
It was no wonder that at a time when, through the example of tho Dutch, the 
desire for colonial conquests had been argused, these uninhabited islands should 
have been regarded as suitable for the purpose. Some Englishinen had, in 1605, 
already taken possession of the completely deserted island of Barbados, withuut 
colonising it at the time. When St. Kitts (St. Christopher), however, had developed 
into a settlement in 1623, speculator was also found for Barhados, and he induced 
the king to grant him the right of a “capitan” over the island and its trade. Dur- 
ing the following years the English, French, and Dutch took possession of almost 
all the Lesser Antilles. England’s colonial possessions attained a further expansion 
in the time of Cromwell The Lord Protector, in the year 1655, atlacked San 
Domingo with an important array of military forces, and though he was defeated 
there he was more successful in Jamaica, which became the permanent possession 
of the Englieh. Until then Spain had regarded all other foreign settlements asa 
usurpation of her sphere of power, and it was not till 1670, when peace had been 
concluded with England, that she recognised the validity of England’s colonial 
acquisitions, The same occurred in her relations with France during the sulse- 
quent conclusions of peace. 

In spite of all, this was a period of outlawry for the Antilles. The English and 
French had adhered to the unusual custom of procuring labourers for the settlers 
by transporting convicts, on condition that they should do compulsory labour for 
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the colonists for a specified number of years. Even though there were many among 
the number who had been convicted for political or religious offences, there was no 
Jack of men of an infamous kind who made the worst possible use of their regained 
liberty. The renowned buccaneers and filibusters were recruited from their ranks, 
and, at the time when the European trading-companies were almost completely 
ruined, and when the English also were entirely occupied by wars at home, they be- 
came pirates and were the terror of the Caribbean Sea. Thus they once more revived 
the days of Hawkins and Drake by their daring attacks upon the Spanish colonial 
cogata as far as the Pacific Ocean. These homeless and Jawless bands of robbers 
were composed of the subjects of all countries, Spain alone finding no place in their 
company ; and while they were not in conflict with the other nations, they pursued 
everything that was Spanish with the most deadly hatred. For this reason the 
enemies of Spain often made use of and protected them, but, forthe same reason also, 
the change in European politics consequent upon the accession of the Bourbons to 
the throne avon put an end to their doings. The fililuusters then attached themselves 
to either the English or the French, according to the preponderance in force of 
cither nation, Thus the hest elements among them were assimilated by the cvlo- 
nial settlements, while the incorrigible ones gradually fell victims to their trade or 
at last received well-merited punishment. 

Spain's change of dynasty, from the Hapsburgs to the Bourbons, which kindled 
in Europe a universal conflagration of more than ten years’ duration, did not bring 
to the colonies any more serious shocks. The laiter were content to take upon 
themselves unconditionally the consequences of the events in the mother country, 
‘as they had dune previously at the union with Portugal, as well as at its revolt, 
which was a proof that they had not even then awakened to a life of their own. 
During the first decades the policy of the new dynasty was entirely occupied with 
European concerns. Not until various occurrences had led to the conviction that 
Spain was in need of reorganisation from within, if she was to occupy a place in 
the council of the Powers compatible with her great past, did the colonies also 
assume & higher value in the eyes of the government. Although, owing to the 
pressure of circumstances, she became nationalised in a surprisingly short time, 
yet much of the French spirit was infused into the country which till then had 
been kept in an extraordinary state of isolation. Without doubt the revolution 
which the system of colonial administration underwent under Ferdinand VI and 
Charles III is essentially the product of French ideas. 

The altered conditions of trade and intercourse had in the meanwhile caused the 
mother country to suffer in as great a degree as the colonies from the restrictions 
which fettered the colonial trade. The first breach in the old system was still im- 
material, Seville was not a suitable point of departure for an extensive trans- 
atlantic trade such os had been developed in the eighteenth century. In this 
matter it is of no consequence whether or not the navigable water of the lower 
Guadalquivir had really deteriorated from neglect. But the times when the cara- 
vels were considered the most suitable vessels for colonial trade were irrevocably 
past, and the enforced registration at Seville meant only delay and disadvantages 
for the larger ocean ships which had long since come into favour. The transference 
in 1715 of the staple Indian trade to Cadiz, whose bay and harbour were able to 
shelter the larger vessels and fleets, was at any rate an adaptation to the actual 
requirements, though it meant no real advance. 
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The monopoly of the trade with the Indies was soon senously and generally 
taken in hand The government felt heenly that at was an anachiomism, thot the 
trade between the mothe: countzy and the eolunies was still essentially confined to 
the fleets which traded, at the most, twice in the year A sense of the value of 
ume also began to manifest itself m the politral sphere. qinte apart from the fact 
that the inctease of the colonial commerce had proved the impossibility of meeting 
Its requnements by the rue andl uncertain atuival of the fleets and by having to 
encourage an illegal trade intetcomse on an extensive suile, to meet the difticulty 
For this reason it was regaided as a benehaal sign of progress on both sales, when 
monthly trathe trom Corunna, by means of single tast-xuling vessels, was instituted 
between Spain and Ameica under Ferdmand Vio Although these ships, im the 
inst instance, Were intended to meet the requnements of the government, thes were 
also available for private trade as tat as then cugeapace permed [his meawuie 
had scarcely any appreciable intluemce on the fleets, which had lest considerbly an 
importance, but it had the henetu ial effect of making it posable to satisty the needs 
of the culomies upon a mote penceful basis, and one which would bustiate the 
smugghing-tiade vt foreigners The excHent results which wore thereby gamed 
finally inspued the enlightened government of Charles TE comageousls to bicak 
completely with all former systems In 1 the trade of the colomul provinces 
among themselves became enfianc hised under certian Inntations which armed at the 
protection of Spanwh pr xduce, and thus a lager sphere of activity was opared up 
for the begmnings of a colontal ndustty Pout years datas (1775) the transatlantic 
trade was also entirely rengumsed — Lhe trading of the fleets was suspended, and 
the Cadiz-heville monopoly was annulled In place of at, it was decided that the 
mine impuitant harbours of the mother countiy should have the night to be 
startang-ports of the ships tor the colomes, while on the otha side of the occan noe 
Jess than twenty-two Iirbous were opened for direct trathe with Spain A new 
table of rates, wisely adapted to the circumstances was al Che sume dine drawn up, 
so that even though the smuggling of the Lughsh and the Portuguese could not 
be entuely suppressed, the essential part of the trading intercourse Was once more 
placed on a legal footing 

The markets which had long since ceased to meet the reyunements of Poto- 
Dello therewith also came to an end, and the tiafhe which bad once tollowed the 
road from Panama, via Peru and Chile to Tucuman and Buenos Avis was now 
completely revulutionsed Buenos Avtes, owing to ity natutal situation, became, 
with the new onde: of things, the specially favoured harbour for the dade of the 
southern culomes with Spain, as the ships mtended for Clile and Pru, altar run- 
tung up to Buenos Asres, now followed the route round Cape lin, in onder to 
Teach the harbours of the Pacific Qcean = The province of Buenos Ayres had until 
then been the stepchild of the government, but under the new laws il was placed 
on an equil footing with the urhest colomal province of Spain, because ot the 
wealth of its plantations and sheep-farms 

The facihnes offered to trade brought about an important revolution im com- 
meice The farmer and planter found it eauier to procure a semunerative mathet 
for the product which could be drawn in unlimited abundance from the sel, owing 
to its luxunant frutfulness The facilitated trade therefore reacted ma forcible 
Manner upon aguculture and manufactme The government under ( harles IL 
‘was, Moieover, eager to make up in every way for the persistent neglect of the 
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past. Scientific expeditions were sent out to make exact surveys, not only of the 
cogsts, but also of the entire surface of the countries, and they were at the same 
time commissioned to examine carefully the mineralogical, botanical, and roological 
peculiarities of the New World. This was the origin of the great collections of 
colonial products in Madrid, the precursors of our botanical gardens and natural- 
history museums, These researches have enriched science with many indispen- 
sable features, and we have to thank them for quinine, whose extraction has carried 
an industry far into those regions from which the European settler had not until 
then understood how to gain any advantage. How profoundly these events have 
influenced mankind, and what never to be forgotten achievements of science they 
have matured, may be sufficiently characterised under one name. By order of 
the Spanish government Alexander von Humboldt undertook his journeys of 
™many years’ duration through Central and South America. The scientific results 
of these travels inaugurated a new epoch in the history of geography and natu- 
yal science, which he directed into those new channels where they have to this 
day remained. 

The Spanish colonial policy was une of the most enlightened in this direction ; 
dui. in matiers of administration Spain could not brace herself for a severance from 
tho old aystem, for she was still too much imbued with the ideas of posterity. She 
was avenged, however, all the more fur this, when, during the second half of the 
eighteenth century, a powerful intellectual revolution, advancing with rapid strides, 
was brought about in the Old World also, which from day to day widened the guif 
more and more between the conditions in the colonies and the demands of the 
spirit of the age. After a short time it seemed almost impossible to bridge these 
over by means of a normal continuation of culture, and it would even then have 
Leen impracticable if political circumstances had not, owing to a sudden cntas- 
trophe which brought disaster to both sides, torn asunder the bond of national 
association, Lhereby putting an end to the reciprocal influence of the mother country 
end the colonies, one upon the other. 


6. THE ENGLISH COLONIAL EMPIRE 
4, Tue Discovery or THE NokTHERN CoNTINENT 


Tue North American continent during the sixteenth century, especially in those 
districts situated on the eastern seaboard, was a free field for discoverers of all 
nations ; but during several generations no one of the rival Powers succeeded in 
rendering its possession effective by a permanent settlement. The reason for this 
was the unpromising appearance of the coasts, on which were to be found a pleasant 
climate, green meadows, and vast forests, but, in addition, powerful and warlike 
natives, who vigorously opposed the landing of strangers, and who, by their poverty 
and the simplicity of their customs, showed clearly the absence of treasure to be 
won without exertion. Thus it was that the various expeditions contented them- 
selves, in pure platonic fashion, with taking possession of the land in the name of 
their sovereigns ; but neither Spain nor Portugal took the trouble to make serious 
protest when districts within their respective spheres of discovery were for decades 
marked on the maps as French or English. 
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The first Europeans to set foot on North American soil were the Vikings under 
Leif Erikson and Thorfinn Karlsefne, who were driven thither while on a voyage 
from Iceland to Greenland about the year 1100, But their temporary settlements 
in Vinland, Markland, and Huitramannaland had been long forgotten when the 
discovery of Columbus unveiled a new world. It was the efforts to raise interest 
in his project, made by the discoverer at the various courts of weatern Europe years 
before the realisation of his hopes, that drew attention to his discovery and Jed to 
the opening up of the New World some years later. 

The honour of having been the first among the discoverers of that day to reach 
the mainland of North America belongs to Giovanni Gabotto, or, as he was called 
in England, Juhn Cabot. He was specially seut out in 1497, on a voyage to the 
‘West, to seek, after the manner of Columbus, the treasures of the Indies and to 
take possession, for England, of any unknown lands he might come across, It was 
in fulfilment of this commission that John Cabot in the years 1497-1498 made two 
voyages between England and America. The first time he landed in Labrador and 
followed the coast northward. On his second journey he reached the American 
coast at a point somewhat farther south, and, railing xouthwani, mode, it ix pup. 
posed, a rough explofation of the Atlantic seaboard till he reached the Intitude 
of Florida. 

Then for nearly @ century the English paid no further attention to this land, in 
which their race was to have sv great a future, except to send occasional ahiys to 
the inexhaustible fishing-grounds of the Newfoundland Banks; but even there 
they did lesq than most other nations, 

The news of Cabot’s landing showed the Portuguese that there were undia- 
covered lands in the north, similar to Brazil in the aouth, which, according to the 
delimitation of the spheres of discovery, belonged to them. This was, at any rate, 
the incentive for the voyages of the brothers Gaspar and Miguel Cortereal. To 
them King Manuel granted a charter giving them eaclusive possession and trading- 
rights in whatever lands they might find to the north of the Spanish colonial sphere 
and beyond the line of demarcation agreed upon. These claims were recognised and 
remained in their or their heirs’ possession till 1579, though no effective seltlement 
of the newly discovered region was made by the Portuguese. On his first voyage, 
in 1500, Gaspar Cortereal discovered the island of Newfoundland, with its impos- 
ing forests and ite bays teeming with fish. In his secund journey, in the following 
year, he was led away by the phantom of a northwest passage to the treasures of 
India, and, following the coast of Labrador northward, he and his companions 
became the first victims of the Arctic ice. They perished, in all probability, in 
Hudson Strait. During a long period the Portuguese made occasional expeditions 
to the Newfoundland Banks. The first of these, undertaken by Miguel Cortereal 
to ascertain the fate of his brother, supplied a second party of victims fur the ice- 
deserts of the North. Then these voyages were restricted more and more to the 
exploitation of the fisheries; and it was only occasionally that Portuguese sailors 
assisted the progress of discovery in North America, Among those who did so 
was Jo&o Alvarez Faguendez, who in 1521 sailed round the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia and into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French followed the example of the Portuguese with especial zeal. From 
the year 1508, at least, the shipowners of Dieppe and Honfleur took a prominent 
part in the fishing on the Newfoundland Banks. These fishing-expeditions led to 
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occasional visita to the neighbouring coasts, where supplies were taken in, repairs 
made, and the spoil of the sea dried and smoked for transport. From such set- 
tlementa Cape Breton received the name it bears to-day, and “Tierra,” “ Bahia,” 
and “Rio de Bretones” are names that frequently occur in old maps of Canada. 
Karly in the third decade of the sixteenth century these transatlantic lands at- 
tracted the attention of the French government. Commissioned by it, Giovanni 
de Verazzano, in 1524, made an extended voyage of discovery, following the east 
cvast from Florida nearly up to what is now the northern boundary of the United 
States. Perhaps this undertaking would not have been the only one had not the 
Portuguese made emphatic diplomatic protest. 

But the Spaniards have done incomparably more for the opening up of North 
America, though their activity was confined principally to the southern part of it. 
Through slave-hunte among the Bahama islands the Spaniards made acquaintance 
with the southern extremity of Florida; but so uninviting did it seem that for years 
no one took the trouble to investigate whether this cape belonged to an island or to 
the mainland. It was not till 1512 that Juan Ponce de Leon, governor of Porto 
Rico, set out with three ships to investigate what truth there was in the fabulous 
reports that were current about the land in the north. On Whitsunday, “ Pascua 
Florida,” he reached an unknown coast and named it Florida. From there Ponce 
sailed alung the east coast as far as what was later the site of St. Augustine. 
But, as the flat shore stretched ever before him in unending monotony, he turned, 
sailed round the southern extremity of the supposed island, and followed the west 
coast for a considerable distance ; but at last, finding neither a strait nor fertile land, 
but everywhere hostile Indians, he returned to Porto Rico, and let years pass before 
renewing the attempt to open up the lands he had discovered. That he did so 
at all was due only to the fact that districta which he included among those dis- 
covered by himself were touched at by other sailors whose competition he wished 
to exclude. In particular, Francisco Fernandez de Cordova, after completing his 
voyage of discovery along the coasts of Yucatan and Mexico os far north as 
Panueo, took, on his return journey, a course too nearly due east and reached a 
point, that we cannot fix, on the west coast of Florida. This discovery seemed 80 
interesting that Francisco de Garay ordered his pilot, Pineda, who was then about 
to convey a number of colonista into the district of Panuco, newly claimed by him, 
to pay somewhat more attention to the north coast of the Gulf of Mexico, On 
this occasion Pineda not only came to the firm conclusion that the coast from 
Panuco to the peninsula of Florida was continuous, but he also discovered the 
mouth of the Missigsippi, without inferring, however, the extraordinary extent of 
the “hinterland” from the volume of the stream, as Columbus had done in the 
case of the Orinoco, 

Ponce de Leon considered his own claims as a discoverer endangered by these 
enterprises: he accordingly made application to the Spanish government, and was 
granted, in the usual manner, rights over the territory he had discovered, conditional 
upon his rendering his possession effective and actually colonising the land. In 
the year 1521 he made fresh preparations and shipped six hundred persons, besides 
cattle and supplies, to start a colony; but his attempts to effect a landing on the 
west coast of Florida were all failures ; and at last, mortally wounded by the arrows 
of the enemy, he decided to return. The greater part of his eompany perished on 
the return journey, and he himself reached Cuba only to die. 
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The hostility of the Indians was just what kept Florida from being forgotten, 
Of the Indians of the islands, some had been pacified, and others had fled before 
the Spaniards, who had continually to go farther afield to obtain slaves Two 
slave-ships belonging to the liventiates Matienzo and Ayllun met accidentally olf 
one of the northern Bahamas, aud made an agreement tu venture on an expedition 
against the warlike Indians of Florida. They did, in fact, bring some heoty back 
to San Domingy, and at the same time gave such favourable reports of the land 
that the licentiate Lucas Vasquez de Ayllon reselved to continue the exploration 
and eventually to proceed to colonisation. From the court be obtained without 
trouble exelusive rights over the territury left without a master hy Ponve’x death. 
After preparations lasting several years, during which his pilots explored the At- 
lantic coast as far as the Santee River, he set out from Expaiiela (San Domingo) 
in 1526 for his new province, with three ships and six hendred men. But he, 
tov, was not favoured by fortune. Sea and shore alike were hostile to he 
largest of his ships was wrecked, and the Indians opposed his attempts at Innding 
at Rio Jordan or San Mateo su vigorously that he was master only within the 
range of his muskets. The colonisis had much to suffer in the swampy const 
dlistricts, and when Ayllon himself succumbed to fever the rest of his crew hetook. 
themselves to their ships and returned tu Expaiiola. 

After this the colonisation of the AUantic coast wax given up for years; but on 
the other hand the Ciulf coast of Florida (a name then applied to the whole of 
the North American continent so far as it was known lo the Spaniards) was the 
scene of further expeditions which were of great imperlauce in opening up North 
America. As early as 1528 Pantilo de Narvaez, governor of the Guill const of 
Florida, the well-knuwn rival of Cortez, cruised from Cuba to Appalachee Bay, to 
explore, by land and water simultaneously, the territory promised to him in the 
-weat. But the land foree and the fleet soon got out of Louch. The latter returned. 
to Cuba after waiting for months in the neighbourhood of (he Mississippi for 
Narvaez and his company. When the expedition returned to the const completely 
exhausted, nothing remained for them but to huild the best vessels they could, and 
by means of these to make their way out of this inhospitable wilderness to more 
civilised parts. Imagining himself nearer to Panuco than to the Spanish islands, 
‘Narvaez steered his frail craft westward ; but almost the whole exped 
in the delta of the Mississippi. Only a few escaped ; the i 
by land, and, being favoured hy fortune, actually succeeded in reaching the Spanish 
settlements in New Mexicu. It has heen already mentioned how their exaggerated 
stories gave a new impulse tu expeditions to the fabulous cities of Tusayun and 
Quivira 

The adventurous expedition of Fernando de Soto took ia still more of the 
interior of the continent. It is almost incredible how, despite repeated disasters, 
companies of considerable size assembled again and again to wake the journey inte 
the unknown with hearts as light as if it were a mere pleasuretrip. Su strong was 
the attraction of the personality of De Soto, one of the richest conquistadors of 
Peru, that, despite the fact that he tuok only picked men for the expedition, his 
company on leaving Seville numbered a thousand men. After completing his prep- 
arations in Cuba, De Soto crossed over to Tampa Bay on the west coast of Florida, 














1 Bee anée, p. 368. ® Ses enk, p. 873, 
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where he had the rare good fortune to meet with a friendly reception from the na- 
tives and was able to prepare in peace for his journey into the interior. But it was 
not long that the Spaniards enjoyed the friendship of the natives. As soon as they 
began to press forward in a northerly direction they met with Indians who had 
sworn hostility to the Europeans from the time of Narvaez. During the whole 
course of their three years’ wandering the Spaniards were able to gain the friend- 
ship of the natives only when they allied themecives with a tribe and helped it i in 
war against its neighbours. The sum total of adventures, fights, and privations that. 
reiluced De Soto’s splendid company to s band of little more than three hundred 
half-naked and wholly exhausted adventurers was indeed 
But incidents of this kind are not what give the expedition its historic im- 
portance. What is most interesting for posterity about De Soto's expedition is 
the geographical and ethnographical aspect of the country traversed, which can 
he fixed, at least approximately, by the accounts that have come down to us. The 
Spaniards first made their way northward, at a fixed distance from the marshy 
coast, till they reached the head of Appalachee Bay, Then they turnea their backs 
to the sea and pressed on toward the north and northeast through Georgia and 
South Carolina, till they reached the country where the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannsh rise. Neither here nor farther south did they dare to cross the thickly 
wooded range of the Alleghanies, so terrible did its forest solitudes seem to them. 
Nor did the north attract them; they turned toward the west and southwest. 
Making their way through the present State of Alabama, they reached the river 
of that name, and, striking the sea at Pensacola, established temporary com- 
munication with the fleet that brought them supplies. In spite of the long, 
fruitless wandering De Soto could not be persuaded to give up the expedition. 
After @ protracted rest at Mobile (then situated considerably more north than 
the modern town of the same name) he struck out again into the wilderness 
and reached the Mississippi not far from where Memphis stands to-day. The 
across the “ Father of Waters” occasioned a long delay, but with the help 
of the Indians and by means of some improvised boata it was finally accomplished. 
Then the expedition continued its journey through the present Arkansas and south- 
ern Missouri as far as the upper reaches of the White River. Finding that as he 
advanced toward the northwest the land was less fertile and more sparsely settled, 
De Soto again changed his course and continued his journey southward and west- 
ward over the Washita to the Red River, only to learn that neither treasure nor 
civilised settlement was to be found in the forests and prairies. His decision to 
return to the Mississippi was a tacit abandonment of all hie hopes. He reached 
that mighty watercourse just above its junction with the Red River, and here, 
almost exactly three years after his departure from Cuba, he succumbed to fever 
and to depression at the failure of his plans. His companions imagined themselves 
so near to New Mexico that they at first attempted to make their way thither 
by land; but the lack of food supplies in the west compelled them once more 
to make for the Mississippi. Finally they were so fortunate as to be carried out. 
to sea by the stream, in their frail improvised craft, before they had become too 
weak to resist the attacks of the ever-hostile Indians. The tedious journey along 
the Gulf coast had still to be accomplished before they could reach Panuco, the 
nearest Christian settlement, and there recuperate from their fatigue and privations. 
Of De Soto’s thousand companions only three hundred and eleven reached the 
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journey's end. So little had been gained hy the sacrifice of life that the Spanish 
government issued a decree forbidding further exploring expeditions into this un- 
friendly land. 


B. Frescu EFrogts AND SETTLEMENTS 


Tuover Florida had fallen into discredit with the Spaniards, it had not the 
same bad name among other nations. Religious discord in France had once before 
driven men to seek @ land of peace and toleration beyond the ovean, when Ville- 
gaignon founded his colony in Brazil! But while the object of this first attempt 
was to establish a colony where toleration should be extended to men of both creeda, 
the recond, undertaken by libault and Laudonnitre, in the years 1562-1565, aimed 
at establishing on the coast of Florida a settlement which, though not exclusively 
Protestant, was to be a place of refuge for those whu in their own land were aub- 
jected to bitter persecution and oppression, There was, to begin with, net the 
least difficulty in finding a place on the deserted coast of Florida where the fleet 
could Jand its crews with their stores, For this purpose the leaders choae Charles- 
ton Bay. called by them May River and by the Spaniards Rio de San Mateo, aml 
named their settlement, overlooked hy a fortified hill, “ Arx Corolina”? in honour 
of the French sovereign. If the settlers had had no other end in view than to live 
in peace and tulerance on this distant shore, tilling the land and seeking a peace- 
ful livelihood, it is prohable that they could have established Uhemsels ex and founded 
n colony undisturbed, as did the English at this and at other points an the coast at 
o later date. But among the colonists workers were in a minority, and their 
favourite mode of ‘earning a livelihood was to seour the seas around the Antilles 
in awift and lightly built craft, and, like pirates, to attack wherever there was o 
prorpect of success, 

By puch proceedings they drew upon thempelves the wrath of the Spaniards. 
Philip of Spain considered it a serious matter that a foreign nation, and especially 
Spain’s hereditary enemy, should dare to establish itself so near to the Spanish 
colonial possessions and within the Spanish colonial sphere. Still more serivus 
in his eyea was the circumstance that they were heretics who thus threatened tho 
Christianising work which Spain regarded as hor historic mission, Acoordingly 
Menendez de Aviles, one of the lest seamen then at Spain's disposal, received a 
commission to root out at all costs this foreign settlement on Spanish soil. Ho 
was specially instructed, as a matter of principle, to show no mercy to heretics, 
The accusation of treacherous cruelty raised by the French against the Spanish 
leader is scarcely justified. During their own religious struggles they showed 
themselves searcely less fanatical than was Menendez toward them, But the 
latter's action was truly the cause of the transplantation of fanaticiem in religious 
strife to the New World. Even before Menendez had reassembled hia forces, 
which were scattered by a storm in crossing the ocean, he gained an important suc- 
ceas, He succeeded in creeping in by night between the French fleet, anchored at 
San Mateo, and the land, and in driving it from the coast. He then, instead of 
attacking Fort Carolina from the sea, surprised it from the land side after a diffi- 
cult march through the forest, and, meeting with scarcely any resistance, over- 
mastered the garrison, suffering very elight loss himself, Meanwhile the French 
1 Bee ante, p. 399. 4 See Plate at p 428. 
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fleet had been wrecked during the storm, and the crews were thrown on the ccast 
in 80 defenceless a condition that they had no alternative but to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. Menendez showed no pity to them in their helplessness, and spared 
only those who professed the Catholic faith. Thia was barbarous severity ; but he 
was only obeying his sovereign’s orders, and he had never concealed the fact that 
every heretic he could lay hands on was doomed. 

But Menendez’s work was not one of destruction only: he was commissioned 
t colonise Florida for Spain, Accordingly, on the spot where he firet landed, he 
founded the little town of St. Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, 
which, though several times shifted, has had an uninterrupted existence up to the 
present day. A second settlement that he founded on the site of Arx Carvlina 
had a less happy fate. It was taken by assault some years later by French Protes- 
tants under De Gourgues, who, to avenge his fallen countrymen and co-religionists, 
mercilessly put to death all Spaniards who fell into his hands, But Charles JX 
disclaimed this deed as an act of unjustifiable piracy, and made complete and 
express renunciation of his claims to the coast of Florida, where the Spanikh 
settlement of St. Augustine slowly developed and kong resisted all foreign 
encroachmenta, 

Here in the suuth France lightly gave up all her colonial aspirations; but 
on the other hand she had already begun to establish hervelf, commencing in the 
extreme northeast. These latter claims she persisted in much more tenaciously, 
and had indeed the idea of using the ground gained as a starting-point to bring the 
whole of the North American continent under her »way. As early as 1535 dacyues 
Cartier undertook a voyage of discovery along the coasta of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and though those regions showed lite wealth, he returned the following 
yeur to continue his exploration, On (his second journey he went farther up the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence than Sefore, and diseovered the great river of the ~ame 
name that flows into it. Curtier followed the river up stream and, with his ships, 
reached the sile of Quebee; then he pushed on with smaller vessels as far as the 
Indian capital Hochelaga, the modern Montreal. The swiftness of the impetuons 
stream prevented him from continuing his exploration farther, so he returned to 
the fleet and spent a severe winter at its anchorage, suffering heavy losses, Next 
year he returned to France with the first cargo of Canadian furs, Two years 
passed before the attempt was made to render effective Iyy culunisation the poases- 
sion of the lands discovered by Cartier. It was in 1541 that Roberval was sent 
out by Francis L Cartier was to accompany him as guide, and then to continue 
his own explorations, They crossed the ocean separately, and founded small set- 
tlements in the neighbourhood of Quebec, which served as centres for further 
exploration. But these settlements, like so many others, were of short duration. 
After enduring two long and dreary winters the settlers were taken back to France 
and the colonies abandoned. 

A long time now passed hefure the attempts at settlement were renewed by the 
government ; but there were always French vessels on the Newfuundland Banks, 
that traded also in furs on the St. Lawrence, and this trade turned out to be so 
profitable that early in the seventeenth century a number of Breton traders com- 
hined and succeeded in obtaining a monopoly for their company from the French 
king, Henry IV. The form of this Canadian colony was peculiar from the hegin- 
ning. It was intermediate between a trading-company and a Crown colony. The 
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intention of the founders, Pontgra’, Chauvin, and De Monts, was only to carry on 
the fur-trade more sigorously and to organwe it on a better footing Then settle- 
ment, Tadoussac, at the yumuon of the Saguenay and the St. Lawrence, was in- 
tended to be nothing more than a trading-tation. But when Samuel de Champlain 
entered the service of the company 1n 100¥, not only were the aims ot the undei- 
taking widened, but sts politnal status was gradually altered, the State guimng 
more influence and at the same time assuming more responsibility In 1612 
Count de Sowsuns was set at the head of the Canadian enterprise as viceroy , atid 
the fact that a second punce of the rvyal tamils tollowed him am thus pontion 
tended im no small degree to impress upon the colonial enter puve a more apd mote 
offerat character But the economie «onditions of the colons stood m strange con- 
tradiction to this = Tall well nto the eghteenth century the French Canadun set- 
tlements hept then chatacter ay trading-factones and mussionstations Women, 
with the exception of nuns, were as iaie as true settles The population was 
prnupally composed of soldiers, traders, and priests, and for many years the 
colonies remained dependent on then impoits trom Kurepe and on barter with 
the natives The colonies were not in a position to feed themselves till they 
passed into the hands of the Fnglish, when then constitution unduiwent a radical 
change 

In spite of this a thoroughly characteristic feature of Trench colomal admuis- 
tiation was the need for expansion, and that to an almost unlimited extent, out of 
all roportion to the strength of the colony This was pautly the consequence of 
the econom state of the colony ‘The receipts Lom the fur-trade had to cover the 
expenditure, which, in ste of the moderate number of the colonists continually 
increased = This was possible only so long as a tiade monopoly in an extensive 
reyion was assured, and, to accomplish this, cflective possession became more and 
more necessary as the advance guard of Dutch and kaghsh colonies made its way 
over the Alleghames and entered into comptiaon with the Trench hunters and 
fur-tradets But in consideung the disyroportionate need for expansion we must 
not underestimate the influence of a number of individual discoverers, poweosed 
of marked characteristics, who accrdentally came Wogether in (las Canadian move 
ment and who, in spite of temporary failure, wore continually giving a now tne 
pulse for advance = Thus the provinces of Canada and Lonsana desclopcd inte 
the colossus with feet of clay that the French colomal empne proved to be whan 
put to the test 

The first of the discoverers who played so great a part m the cxpanson of Now 
Trance was Samuel de Champlain From 1603 to 16/6 he was connected with 
ihe t1ench colonial government, being either in its service of al its head. But 
the unterests of the government o1 of the tading+ompany never tied hiv hands, 
sven where his own intetests were most intimately connected with them The 
untailing spell that drew him across the ovean into the solitudes of the west was 
eu aident desire to unrasel the secrets of those remote tracts, and to claim os 
French all that mnght come to hght in theit primeval forests. 

At the commencement of hu enterpise he was convinced that the fnendship 
of the Indians was absolutely necessary to him if he was to carty out his plans, 
‘Lhe natives who came down the St Lawrence to Quebec and Tadoussac to barter 
fun» belonged cluefly to the Huron race and to some Algonquin tnbes who lyed 
near the Hurons and were allied with them against thar common enemy the 
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Iroquois, who lived to the east and southeast.’ As the way to the unknown west 
belonged to them, Champlain did not hesitate to ally himself with them, and he 
even went so far as to buy their services by helping them against the Iroquois. 
‘The first campaign undertaken in the region where Lake Champlain still keeps 
alive the memory of the discoverer was so successful that it greatly increased 
the consideration in which the Europeans were held by their savage allies, In 
this respect Champlain had completely carried out his intentions, That he had 
drawn upon his fellow countrymen the undying hostility of the Iroquois did not 
appear a matter worthy of consideration to him or to anybody else; nor, consid- 
ering the superiority of European weapons, would it have become so serious a mat- 
ter as it did but for the fact that European enemies of France now naturally allied 
themselves with the Iroquois and provided them with weapons that placed them 
on equal terms with the whites in battle and rendered them very dangerous oppo- 
nents to the scattered and sparsely populated French settlements. Champlain 
could now, under the protection of the Hurons and their allies, explore the country 
about the St. Lawrence in all directions. The limits to which he extended French 
influence were Lake Champlain in the southeast, the middle Saguenay in the north, 
and in the west Lake Huron, which he reached by way of the Ottawa and Nipis- 
sing, without, however, gaining any clear conception of the great system of North 
American lakes. 

Champlain did even more to strengthen French influence; he summoned mis- 
sionaries to Canada. Those interested in the trading-company looked unfavour- 
ably upon the extra expense entailed by this, the more so because the endeavours 
of the missionaries to get the Indians to settle were prejudicial to the fur-trade ; 
‘but the influence of the French government and Champlain's lofty views gained a 
complete victory over the narrower opinions of the traders. Champlain first called 
the Franciscans into the colonies, and they built at Quebec the first permanent 
ebureh in North America. But although Protestant interests were strongly repre- 
sented in the company, and hostility to the Jesuits was most pronounced, yet this 
order, which deserves all praise for its missionary work, could not be permanently 
kept out of the Canadian settlements. From 1625 they worked side by side with 
the Franciscans, How zealously they engaged in the conversion of the Indians of 
the north is shown by the extent of the literature which the brothers of the order 
have published on their work in Canada. Favoured by political events at home 
(after the taking of La Rochelle, the last stronghold of the Protestants, the settle- 
ment of Protestants in the colonies was, through Richelieu’s influence, forbidden), 
they became more and more the dominant element in the colony, and the stamp they 
impressed on it has not yet quite diss ypeared, in spite of years of English rule. 

Even in these early times Canada had once been in danger of falling into the 
hands of the English. In 1621 Sir William Alexander received from James I a 
charter to found feudal colony under the name of Nova Scotia. Its boundaries 
included the greater part of the French colony. When war broke out between 
England and France on the religious question, Alexander attempted to enforce his 
claims, His ships repeatedly forced a passage up the St. Lawrence, and, by cap- 
turing French ships, almost completely cut off communication between Quebec 
and the mother country. In 1628 Alexander's ships appeared before Quebec and 
demanded its surrender; and it was only Champlain's ability that caused them 
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to retreat with their object unattained But they returned next year, and the 
colonists, exhausted by a severe winter, which was doubly hard on account of 
the absence of help from Europe, offered no resistance. Canada was at (hiv 
moment in the hands of the English. But a treaty of peace had already been 
concluded in Europe, and by it the possessions of both parties were to remain 
unchanged. Quebec was given up by the British, and French Canada was thus 
enabled to prolong an honourable existence for more than a hundred years, 

Champlain again retumed to Quebec, and did much for the Canadian colony 
before he ended his life there in 1635. The English claims were practically nulli- 
fied ; the peace with the Hurons was again confirmed ; and far up the SL. Lawrence, 
at Three Rivers, a new settlement was founded. Still greater deeds were projected 
by him, but he received no news of their fulfilment before his death. Jean Nicolet, 
one of his most distinguished followers, had meanwhile revisited Lake Huron by 
the old route, and had then gone on through the Strait of Mackinac into Lake 
Michigan and far along its western shore. He failed, indeed, to dise the 
geological structure of the hasin of these lakes and their peculiar connectia nit 
in making alliances with the Indians os far as the Fox River he paved a way 
that became of great importance in the future. 

The following years were, however, unfavourable to Canada. There was indeed 
a third French settlement founded at Montreal in 1643, but, like the older settle- 
ments, it suffered excessively from the hostility of the Iroquois, who made it 
almost impossible to go beyond the walls of the town. The consequences uf 
Champlain‘a Indian policy mae themselves felt in 9 moat diragreeale way. The 
Troquois would perhaps have made peace with the French, but only at the price of 
their abandonment of the Huruns. This price the French could not poy, as they 
valued their own existence; and though they were not able to ward off destruction 
from the Hurons, they at least kept the friendship of this tribe and of their neigh- 
bours by not actively supporting the Iroquois, The latter unmistakably maintained 
the upper hand, and, after long and disastrous contesta, the Hurons, and with 
them some of the Algonquins, abandoned their. dwellings on the St. Lawrence 
and the Ontario and turned to the Far West. After long wanderings they settled 
down between the Mississippi and Lake Superior. This was an additional induce- 
ment for the French fur-traders to penetrate farther west. The migration of the 
Hurons was directly favourable to the progress of discovery in this direction, aul 
it had not the disastrous effects on the St. Lawrence settlements that were feared. 
Satisfied with their revenge, the Iroquois made a peace — though not a very stable 
one — with the French, and went so far as to receive French Jesuit missionaries, 
The Jesuite were the first to observe the especially favourable geographical position 
of the Iroquois, who were situated on the watershed from which rivers flow east- 
ward to the ocean, northward to the St. Lawrence, and weatward to the “ Creat 
Unknown Water;” and these observations did not a little toward the furthering 
of French exploration on the Mississippi and its final inclusion in the French 
colonial empire. 

But on the whole Canada dragged on a languid existence till Colbert took up 
colonial affairs with his characteristic energy. He dissolved Richelien’s “ Company 
of « Hundred,” which had till then enjoyed a monopoly of trade with Canada, 
transferring the pri to the great French West India Company, which by 
itz activity did much‘ to infuss new life into Canadian enterprisea The lake 
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region was soon thoroughly explored in all directions, and the ascendency of 
French influence was assured by the establishment of mission-stations and trading- 
depots, Of these the most important were at Sault Sainte-Marie, between Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron; uear Mackinac, between Lake Huron and Lake 
Michigan; and at Niagara Falls. 

Hitherto the French explorers had been spurred on by the hope of finding by 
way of the Great Lakes @ weatern passage to the seas of Cathay. But as travellers 
to the west found land ever before them, and rivers flowing east, more credit was 
given to the stories told hy Indians about the “Father of Waters,” whose name, 
Mississippi, was first learned by Europeans in 1670. Its exploration was then 
the problem before the adventurous French discoverers. With ita solution the 
colonial power of France reached its highest point. The first Europeans to reach 
the Mississippi from the north were Joliet and Marquette. The former wan, at 
Colbert’s instigution, sent out by the new Canadian governor, Frontenac, in 1673, 
with express orders to fathom the mystery of the “Western Water.” Marquette, 
4 missionary in Mackinac, volunteered, to join him. The two fullowed the beaten 
track through Green Bay and up Fox River. There their Indian guides brought 
them to a place where they had only to carry their canves two miles overland t. 
reach a branch of the Wisconsin, and now they had but to trust themselves to 
the stream in order to reach the Mississippi itself in a few weeks, At the mouth 
of the Ohio they recognised the great waterway mentioned in the hazy reports of 
the Iroquois. When they reached the great confluence of the Missouri, the prob- 
Jem they were attempting was sulved. A tributary of this magnitude implied 
extensive tracts of land and a large watershed in the north and northwest; and the 
Mississippi itself, flowing ever southward, could lead nowhere else than to the Gulf 
of Mexico, They followed the river as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, which 
was a further confirmation of their suppositions. Then, not wishing to run the risk 
of incurring Spanish hostility, which might render their discovery fruitless, they 
commenced the return journey and made their way along the Mlinois and the 
Des Plaines to the site of Chicago. 

In France the prospects which Joliet’s discovery opened up for French colonial 
expansion were only gradually comprehended; but in Canada there were plenty of 
far-seeing men who were resolved to follow up these discoveries at once. Among 
these was the governor, Frontenac. It was through his interposition that René 
Rubert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, the possessor of one of the small feudal domains 
of which a number were established round about Montreal, received letters patent 
from the Crown, granting him the monopoly of trade on the Illinois and the right 
to establish trading-factories there. It was thus that La Salle became the pioneer 
of western exploration and the discoverer of Louisiana, to the possession of which 
he attached great importance, believing that the future of French trade and of 
French colonisation depended on it. But he himself was not destined to profit by 
his diseovery. He made his way over the lakes to the river St. John, and thence to 
the Illinois, where he built Fort Crévecoeur asa hase for further advance. But mis- 
fortune dogged his footsteps. His boats were lost, and, while he himself returned 
to Canada to obtain means for pushing farther on, the garrison aliandoned the fort. 
When La Salle returned some years later with a new expedition, he found the 
whole neighbourhood laid waste. The hostility of the Iroquois followed the 
French from New England even into this wilderness. But La Salle did not 
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lose courage. He succeeded, with his party, in reaching the mouth of the Missia- 
sippi, and took possession of the land for the French king, Louis XIV, naming 
i¢ Louisiana. This possessivn, it is true, existed only on paper. La Salle had 
neither the stores nor the colonists to found o settlement, so he returned once 
more across the Illinois. There he endeavoured to make sure of one point of 
support by erecting Fort Louis at Starved Rock. The object uf his next undertak- 
ing, the erection of forts at the mouth of the Mississippi, was to render Louisiana 
safe against attacks by the Spaniards from the Gulf of Mexico, just ax Fort Louis 
was to render it safe against Englixh attacks from the lroquoia territory. His 
successes now aroused interest in France. No fewer than four ships set out to 
take him and his colunisis to the mouth of the Mississippi, whieh unfortunately ho 
failed to recognise from the sea, After sailing much too far wert he landed in Texas 
at the mouth of the Colorado, which he tovk to he a branch of the Mississippi. 
When he recognised his error the ships were already beyond reeall, He en- 
deavoured to reach the Mississippi by land, but was killed hy his own followers 
during the journey. ‘he colonist on the Colorado succumbed to the climate and 
to the attacks of the natives, When Raphael de Tonty, La Salles most faithful 
adherent, made his way from the Illinois to the lower Minsissippi to bring help to 
his leader, all he cuuld learn was that the expedition had been a complete failure. 
Still La Salle’s achievement had decided the future of Louisiana. Where Joliet and 
La Salle had shown the way, mixrionariex, fur-traders, hunters, and adventurers 
followed in their footsteps into that rich and extensive region to the west. 
Small settlements sprang up on the Hlinois, on the Kaxkarkia, and on the 
Arkensas. Here, just as at first in Canada, the French did not, indeed, take root ax 
true settlers and tillers of the suil, but, by adapting themselves to the customs of 
the natives, they gained great influence over them and were alle to keep them 
on the French side in the struggle which was becoming inevitable between 
the French colonies in Canada and the English on the AUantiv count. The 
knowledge possessed ly the Indians played no Small part in disseminating infor- 
mation as to the extraordinary richuess of the land. Jt in only by thinking of 
its subsequent development that one can fully realise the glamour which was 
connected for a short time with the name of Louisiana. 

In 1699 Lemoine d’Ilerville nailed from France to the Gulf of Mexico, to 
attempt once more to carry out the scheme for which La Selle had given his 
life, He met with better fortune, and, after experimenting and feeling hin way 
for several years, founded the settlement of Rosalie, the first French town in the 
district about the mouth of the Mississippi. Four years it remained nothing more 
than a starting-point for the expeditions of fur-traders, fortune-hunters, and others; 
but even their occasional successes were sufficient to attract renewed attention 
in France, The monopoly of trade in Louisiana was leased by the Crown toa 
merchant named Crozat for a term of two yeam. After this it passed into the 
hands of the India Company under the management of Juhn Law; and under the 
régime of this financier, who for a time was all powerful at the Court of the regent, 
the wildest speculation was indulged in. The result, of course, waa a financial 
collapse, — one of the greatest the world has everseen. But during this period not 
@ little was done for Louisiana. There were a large number of colonista sent 
out, though the majority of them were not of the most desirable class, and it was 
by these that New Orleans was founded. But the incapacity of the French for 
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evlonial enterprise, combined with Law’s unscrupalous procedure, put an abrupt 
end to the great expectations entertained for Louisiana. As is always the case, 
the depression following the collapse was proportioned to the inflation before it, 
and the colony out of which, under sound management, much more might have 
been made than out of inhospitable Canada was left to itself for half a century. 
Before its development had been seriously taken up again, the blow was struck 
that put an end forever to La Salle’s dream of a French colonial empire extend- 
ing from the Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. After repeated contests, 
continually growing more bitter, France was hopelessly defeated in the struggle 
for the possession of the colonies; and at the Peace of Paris she surrendered all 
her possessions east of the Mississippi to England, and all west of that river 
to Spain. 
@. Tue Excuisn 1s Nortu AMERICA 


(a) The Beginning of the English Colonial Empire.—The father of English 
America is Sir Walter Raleigh. Inspired by the desire of snatching from Spain a 
portion of her enormous colonial empire, and of gaining for himself and his 
country @ share in the treasure that Spain drew from her colonies, he formed, 
as early as 1584, the plan of founding an English settlement in Florida,— a name 
then applied to the whole Atlantic coast of North America. The first ships sent 
out with this object took possession of Roanoke and the adjacent mainland. They 
returned without attempting to found a settlement; but so inspiriting were the 
accounts they gave that Queen Elizabeth named the district Virginia —in 
allusion to her title, the Virgin Queen. Next year a fleet of seven ships set 
out to render the possession permanent, But the colonists of the Elizabethan 
period were not of the stock that rendered New England great. They had no 
intention of earning their bread by the sweat of their brows, but hoped to become 
rich without trouble and to lead a careless life of pleasure. But even in these 
Vlessed regions that was impossible. Raleigh's colony, in spite of the sacrifices 
made hy its founder, did not enjoy a vigorous existence and was finally abandoned 
in 1590, 

It was the example of the Dutch East India Company that led to the establish- 
ment of permanent settlements here. In 1606 James I granted charters to two 
English companies, one of which, the Virginia Company, was to settle the territory 
lying between 34° and 38° N. latitude; the other, the Plymouth Company, the 
territory between 41° and 45° N. It was agreed that the land between 38° 
and 41° should be free to both competing companies, with the condition that a 
distance of at least one hundred miles should be kept open between their 
settlements, 


(U) The Virginia Company.— The Virginia Company began operations at once; 
the constitution that James I gave to the company was one of the most advanced 
ever. formed. The company, which included many London merchants and persons 
of great influence (among others, Richard Hakluyt, known by his geographical pub- 
lications), had sovereign rights in the colony. Virginia was thus not a Crown 
colony, but the manner in which the company was managed left free scope for 
government interference. Nay, more, it left the company completely in the power 
2 See the map facing p. B14, 
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of the king, who had the right of neminating leth the directors of the company 
in London and the managers in America. The advantages possessed by the mem- 
bers of the company were that they had absolute possession of the lund they 
had settled, that they remained English citizens, and that they had the right 
of unrestricted trade in culonial produce. This lust privilege, which stuat in 
strange contradiction to the usage of other nations, seemed to free the Virginia 
Company from the necessity of disposing of its products to the mother country 
or by ita agency. The full effect of this privilege wax certainly not foreseen by 
James I, aud he made some efloris to render it ineffective. Later on, Cromwell's. 
Navigation Act limited its application considerably ; and the attempt to enforce 
more strictly in the English culonies the generally admitted principle of exclusive 
trade with the mother country was one uf the many causes thal Jed to the break- 
ing away of the United States from England. 

The colony had at firet to struggle with the usual difficulties, The first sct- 
tlers, who landed on the James River in 1607 and founded Jamestown were 
adventurers and men of fallen fortunes who had no idea of manfully overconmng 
their dittivulties or of gaining a living by honest, hard work. Even the energy 
of Captain Smith, the real founder of the community, who by his efforta within 
and without it did everything possible for the welfare of the young colony, would 
have failed to save it had not the guld-seekers and idlers been followed, especially 
through Smith’s efforts, hy genuine colonists, — farmer and mechanics, 

At first the colony was carried on on a communistic basis, Captain Sinith in- 
triduced — for a time at least —compulsory labour of six hour daily. But the 
settlement did nut begin to prosper till the land was divided among the colonists 
as private property, The discovery, in tobacco culture, of an industry that could, 
be pursued on a large scale caused the settlements in Virginia to progress rapidly. 
Many of the coloniats had been brought over at che cost of the company, and 
had to repay their debts before they could acquire property of their own; 
but, thanks to the high price of tobacco, expecially in Hollund, they were soon 
able to render themselves independent and to add, hy purchase, new lands to 
what had already heen granted them. The profitableness of the tobacco induatry 
was the best advertisement for the colony, aud enticed over many more cmigrants, 
among them not only the shipwrecked and indigent, but also wealthy and enter- 
prising men, who commenced tobacco culture on a larger weale and so brought it 
into better repute. The scarcity of women was soon remedied by the rapid 
dustrial progress, In 1619 the company tried the experiment of rending to 
Virginia at its own expense a number of young women. Any one marrying one 
of these had to repay the passage-money to the company, tobacco Ieing sometimes 
taken in payment. Very soon the young women were all married, and the com- 
pany was enabled to repeat the experiment and even increase the charge for 
passage money. The system of transporting to the colonies criminals condemned 
to hard labour, which flourished to such an extent in the Antilles, was alo tried 
in Virginia, which was at first occasionally used as a convict setilement. This 
might have gone on to a much greater extent had not the spirit of the colonials 
risen to such a degree that they most emphatically refased to allow such an ele- 
ment to be brought smong them. 

On the other hand they eagerly welcomed another undesirable addition to 
their population, In 1620 a Dutch vessel landed the first negro slaves at James- 
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town The demand for these was so great that not only were Dutch chips with 
richer freight attracted thither, but English and even Virginian treders undertook 
the sale of the blacks. Thus as early as the seventeenth century that plantation 
life grew up which waa afterward characteristic of the southern States of the 
Union. Soon the whites in Virginia formed only the aristocracy ; they lived as 
plantation owners on their extensive estates, or as mechanics in the not very 
numerous tuwns, But the bulk of the work, and especially of the work on the 
tobacco plantations, and on the cotton plantations that more than a century later 
surpassed them in importance, was, except where prison labour was employed, 
performed by negro slaves, whose number continually increased as the colony 
developed. 

Political circumstances also played their part in the rapid development of the 
colony. But few years afler the granting of the charter, James I renounced, in 
favour of the company, many of the rights stipulated for by the Crown, The 
choice of the directors was left to the members of the company. These nomi- 
nated, in place of the colonial manager, 2 governor of the province, who had 
almost unlimited power on account of his great distance from his superiors at 
home. For thia reason much depended on the choice of suitable persons for 
this position, and the company’s selection was not always a happy one; but its 
directors were sensible enough to pay heed to the remonstrances of the colonists, 
whose influence on the management not only continually increased, but was soon 
afterward regulated by law. In 1612 the management of the company was 
transferred from the board of directors to the shareholders themeelves, with the 
provision that four general meetings were to be held yearly, to settle matters 
connected with the management of the colony; and seven years later this general 
assembly granted to tho colonists a share in the management of their internal 
affairs. Kach of the eleven settlements then existing in Virginia was to send 
two deputies to Jamestown. These deputies were, in conference with the governor 
and the board of advice chosen to aid him, to discuss the affairs of the colony and 
to take action accordingly. As internal dissensions arose in the company, and 
as it was drawn more and more into the turmoil of home politics, this colonial 
assembly gained more and more importance; and when, in 1624, James I found 
it necessary to force the dissolution of the company and to place the colony 
directly under the management of the Crown, the spirit of independence had 
already appeared. 

The native question had for a long time played no important part in Virginia 
politics, The first colonists, and especially Captain Smith, succeeded in gaini 
the friendship of the redskins, and friendly relations were strengthened when a 
much admired princess, Pocahontas, married an Englishman. When, in 1621, the 
Indians attempted to check the progress of the strangers, they were badly defeated. 
Then a long time passed before hostilities again broke out between the Indians and 
the colonists, 

Materially the development of the colony was very rapid; but in other matters 
complete indifference prevailed. The economic conditions gave an aristocratic tone 
to the colony. Thus, during the struggle of Charles I against the rising democracy 
in the mother country, the sympathies of the colonists were entirely on the side of 
the monarch: and when the Roundheads’ victory was complete, many a Royalist 
made his way to Virginia. But this did not prevent the colonial assembly from 
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Maintaining its own pathamentary puvilegex nor from employing on the planta- 
tions the labour of the prisoners of war sent over by Cromwell, The Restoration, 
on the other hand, was followed by most dradvantageous consequences for Vir- 
gma, Charles II enforved the provinons of the Navigation Act more strictly, 
and thus almost destroyed the freedom of trade enjoyed by Virguna and placed at 
1m this respect in @ position ve1y simula: to that of the Spanish colomes —Thia did 
‘not seriously affect the Virgimans, who did not cans on a farge trade, but other 
measures, that affected the mtetest more, roused then indignation ‘The unseru- 
pulous extravagance charactermstie of Charles IT led him to attempt to hand over 
all Virguua to two of fis tavourtes tora period of thity-one vaars and though 
the colony maintained ite constitutinnal nights it had to submit to be saddled 
with additional expenditure The kings Virguma representatives ware ai as dull 
conscience a8 himself = An Indian rising that Invke out after the two aces had 
lived peaceably side by side for hall a century was by 4 attaibuted to the 
shameless manner in which the geno, fer his own persenal profit, ned his 
creatures to plunder and opyress the Indians = Matters went so tar that a se tion 
of the colonists rose against the governor Dunng this cisal war, which was put 
down with much bloodshed the capital way binned SUI! the greater part of the 
population remamed apathetic ay betore The typral Virginian sat, like a pasha, 
an the imidst of his extensive estates, and kept himself apart fem everything that 
did not beat upon Lis own well-hemg Tis wealth enabled him to widen low 
intellectual horizon OF all the colomsts the Vugimany had perhaps the must 
intellectual intercouse with the (kt Wold) = Ameng them it was the fasduon to 
tiavel, and to show to guests fiom Emope a really puncely bosptahty But the 
¥uginians of that time tevk no hither part im poltacs than the maimiocnance of 
their ancient constitutional hherties rendered necessary 

The matenal mteests of the colony, the quibbles of the Enghsh government 
notwithstanding, suffered from the proxumty af otha: colomal provinces that were 
spnoging up under sinnlat geographical condibions Carolina was not actually occu. 
pied till Charles TI gave the distuct between Ponds and Virginia to cight pro- 
puetois in perpetuity What 1 moat interesting about this colony os the listory 
of its constitution It was specially provided in the oval deed of gift that the 
colonists should have a share in the management of Jal aftaus, futher, the phi 
Josopher John Locke had drawn up tor this province a consutation which was te 
unite 8 patnaichal austociacy with patlauentary privileges But Lacke’s scheme 
was 80 complicated and so impractical in detail that it was never fully carmed out 
Only two of the pmnciples of Locke's constitution survived, — toletante in rehgien, 
and slavery As for the rest, the influence of het neighbour Virgie was ot far 
more importance to Noth Carolma than the sovereyn rights of its arstociatic 
possessors, which were revoked in 1729 Some settlers had migiated from Virginia 
to the northern districts of Carolina even before the royal letters patent had heen 
granted ; the Virgima plantation system also spread here The governors of Vir- 
gina repeatedly interfered m the management of North Carolina, and the northern 
pert of Carolina was often involved in the internal struggles of Virginia The 
principal difference between the two colonies was that in Carolina, curing the first 
decades of its existence, no effective provincial government way established, and that 
‘& mucet undesirable class of immigrants were introduced, whu made use of theu 
rights of self-government only to perpetuate the unsettled state then existing, This 
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was changed only when the province was constituted a Crown colony. As such 
Carolina advanced rapidly, developing on the same economic lines as her older 
sister Virginia, and becoming a dangerous rival to her in the tobacco markets. 

The eight feudal lords of Carolina turned their attention chiefly to the south. 
Here, in 1670, the town of Charleston was founded! with settlers of whom the 
greater number came from Barbados Island. In accordance with the aristocratic 
and centralising tendency of Locke’s proposals the rulers attached great impor- 
tance to developing the strength of the colony in a town community, and to the 
avoidance of the scattering of the population characteristic of Virginia and North 
Carcline. For this reason Charleston sprang up more rapidly than Jamestown. 
Its Letter-regulated government and its religious toleration attracted to Carolina 
elements that were wanting in its northern neighbours,— Puritans from New 
York, Huguenots from France, Presbyterians from Ncotland,——-every element that 
desired to work its way upward by its own strength and was opposed to the 
development of the plantation system. Further, the proximity of the Spanish 
colony of St. Augustine caused the development of South Carolina to differ in 
many respects from that of the northern provinces. The contests occasionally 
engaged in by the neighbouring Spanish and English colonists were indeed, as a 
rule, of little importance, and both parties tinally agreed to remain at peace even if 
war should break out between the home countries, Still the proximity of the 
Spanish colonies was a stroug incentive t buccaneering, — an established institu- 
tion among those of the culonists who came from the islands. Finally, Carolina 
folluwed the example of its Spanish neighbours in employing large numbers of 
lunlians as slaves, generally such as had been captured on Spanish territory or 
dregged from Spenish ships. Owing to these Spanish influences a mode of treat- 
ing the natives was established which differed considerably from that in vogue in 
the other provinces. The movement for revoking the rights of the eight feudal 
lords started in South Carolina. In the conflicts on the boundary Charleston was 
repeatedly onlered to abandon advantages gained over her Spanish neighbours, 
Tut on the other hand she had received no compensation when she suffered at their 
hands, Such guardianship, combined with misgovernment, led to repeated risings 
against the feudal lords, whose powers, in consequence, were suspended in 1719 
and finally abolished in 1729, monetary compensation being given for their prop- 
erty rights. 

About the same time another new province, under management of a quite 
different kind, was mapped out to the south of the English colonial possessions. 
The philanthropic ‘movement made its appearance, very early in England, and ite 
influence, thanks to the example of the New England colonists and of William 
Penn, had been already felt several times in America. Pity for those languishing 
in the debtors’ prisons of England induced Oglethorpe to start a movement in their 
favour. When public and private support had enabled him to collect the neces- 
sary funds, he secured from George I a charter giving the grantees exclusive rights 
of colonisation for twenty-one years in the territory that lay between the rivers 
Savannah and Altamaha, stretching from ocean to ocean. The colony received, 
as had her northern neighbours, the name of the reigning sovereign, and was 
called Georgia Augusta. To South Carolina the establishment of this colony, 
which lay between her and the Spaniards, was of great importance; for the new 
1 Gee Plate at p. 428. 
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province undertook the defence of the southern boundary (Oglethorpe himself 
twice took the field against the Spaniards) and rendered possible to its northern 
neighbours a prosperous and undisturbed development, Alliances were made with 
the Indians, and few white settlers have heen held in such esteem by their red- 
skinued neighbours as was the mild and worthy Oglethorpe. At first the province 
developed quite according to his ideas. It was a place of refuge for the oppressed 
and persecuted, aud toleration, religious and political, was extended to all, But, 
as time went on, natural influences proved stronger than human will. It was 
impossible that the land, whose physical character spevially fined it for an agri- 
cultural development on the same lines as Virginia's, should remain forever in the 
possession of the poor and disinherited. In Georgia, as elsewhere, the planters 
got more and more of the Jand into their possession, brought their slaves thither, 
and thus crushed out the attempts of small holders to carry on a different aystem, 
By the middle of the eighteenth century Georgia had become a plantation State 
like Virginia and the Carolinas, and as such it continued ite political development. 
side by side with them. 

The origin and development of the southern States of the North American 
Union differs widely from the picture usually reganted as typical of English 
colonisation in North America. Geographical conditions decisively influenced the 
course of development, Even in cases where it waa the intention of the colonists 
to fuund settlements similar to those in New England, there was a gradual transi- 
tion to the system which developed first and in its most perfect form in Virginia, 
Most of the colonies were, for a time at least, under the influence of Old World 
feudal institutions, They did, indeed, very suon free themeelves from these; but 
the aristocratic spirit characteristic of feudalism, with ils classifivation of mankind 
according to their possessions and rank, came to life again in changed form. The 
place of the English feudal aristocracy was (aken by the large Innded proprietors, 
who ket not only their troops of slaves, but also the grealer part of the free white 
population ina state of dependence. The doctrine of the equality of all did not 
prevail either in ethics or in law. The planters had practically unlimited power 
on their own estates, and, in combination, they made use of the parliamentary 
privileges granted to the landed interests to dominate almost without opporition 
the goverament of the province. 

Thus the southern colonies, with their special views and special need|s, were 
more closely related to the Spanish colonies than to the New England provinces 
in the uorth. Settlement often took place as in the Portuguese colonies; with 
this difference, that the latter had not the right, common to both English and 
French feudal colonies, of granting titles and dignities,—a right that did much 
to strengthen the aristocratic tendency of the southern States. The right of pos- 
session, as in the Spanish, Portuguese, and French colonies, was conferred hy 
conquest. In the treatment of the natives in South Carvlina the worst Spanish 
examplea were followed: if hostile, they were made slaves, but even if they sub- 
mitted peacefully to the rule of the strangers, they were not, as in the Spanish 
colonies, granted the rights of subjecta. 

The North Americans make the claim for their forefathers that they treated 
the Indians better than others did. The Spaniards took possession, not only of 
the land, but also of the persons of the natives, compelling them to pay taxes and 
to labour in the fields. The French did not interfere with the personal liberty of 
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the natives, but they took the land from them solely by right of conquest. The 
English, on the contrary (and with them must be classed the Dutch), neither inter- 
fered with the liberty of the natives nor contested their rights to the land, but 
often gained possession of it by purchase ; yet a common view then, aud the pre- 
vailing legal theory later, was that the Indian’s rights were merely those of 
occupation, 

The kings of Spain and Portugal, it is true, raised the claim that all this land, 
with its people, had become their property by virtue of the papal bull dividing the 
unknown half of the world between them; and when the natives contested there 
claims they were often very badly treated, especially at the time of the conquest 
and before the native question had been settled by law. In principle, however, 
Spain had, in accordance with the provisions of Queen Isabella’s will, placed the 
natives in her colonial possessions on the same legal footing as her own subjects; 
and in return for the services they were bound to render the State they could 
claim justice and protection from it. The French did not go eo far. The privilege 
of becoming French subjects was not granted to the Hurons, Illinois, etc., but from 
the days of Champlain France had regarded the Indians as allier and friends, and 
recognised that, ay such, they had claims to the friendship and protection of their 
white allies, Times without number the French allowed these claims by taking 
the field, with or without Indian aid, against the Iroquois, the sworn enemies of 
all natives who were allied with the French. Besides this, the Spaniards and the 
French, by their missions, did more than words can express for the material and 
intellectual well-heing of their protégés. oll 

The activity of the Indian missions carried on by the English was, in compari- 
son, extraordinarily small, and belonged in general to a period we need not consider ; 
and as for the purchases of land, the great majority of these have been creditable 
neither to‘the people of the United States nor to their fathers before them. In 
former times a lange tract of land could be purchased from the Indians, who 
scarcely understood the nature of the transaction, for a little spirits, gunpowder. 
or some European finery. But then there was room enough in the hroad continent 
of North America, and it was not so very difficult for a tribe that had thus disin- 
herited iteelf to find a new home farther west. As civilisation followed them 
westward, the space left to the Indians, whose mode of life required free expansion, 
‘was more and more limited. The unavoidable and by no means unrecognised 
consequence of the policy of dispossessing the Indians of their lands was that the 
tribes, now crowded together, carried on endless bloody feuds to preserve their 
very existence, except when opportunity offered of attacking their neighbours 
across the boundary of the district claimed by the State. 

The fundamental distinction in the native question is that in law the Indian 
was to the Spaniard a brother, to the Frenchman a friend, to the Englishman a 
stranger. 


{c) The Plymouth Company.— Contemporaneously with the Virginia Com- 
pany, James I, in 1606, had recognised a second trading-company which was to 
colonise the territory lying between latitudes 41° and 45° N. This company was 
called the Plymouth Company,’ since its most influential members belonged to 
Plymouth, England. Nothing was done, however, beyond making preliminary 
1 Reo ante, p. 434. 
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inquiries, even when James 1, in 1620, organised a new company, the Council for 
‘New England, giving it all the land between latitudes 40° and 48° N., and grant- 
ing it feudal privileges. In this district and at this same time the fint English 
colonies were founded, but without any connection with, and rather in opposition 
to, Donatare’s Company, which was dissulved in 1638, after having done little 
more than to make money by the sale of transatlantic titles, The first real colu- 
nists in this district were English religious refugees. Single groups and com- 
munities to whom the Reformation, as officially carried out in England, did not 
appear to go far enough, separated themselves very carly from the English High 
Church, As their number increased they combined to form new sects, Puritans, 
Separatiste, etc; but in doing this they drew upon themselves the active perrecu- 
tion of the dominant Church, Before its power they fled, for the moat part, to 
Holland. But when general attention was drawn to transatlantic colonial enter 
prises, there ripened among the Puritans a plan of seeking a place of refuge across 
the ocean where they could exercise their faith in freedom and security. 

With the support of like-minded friends in England, their representative ob- 
tained from the Virginia Company the right to found settlements across (he ocean, 
Tt was in the autumn of 1620 that the “ Mayflower” carried to America the tirat 
colonists of the North, the founders of the town of New Plymouth. Despite 
Puritanic strictness and simplicily, this colony, too, had to pass throngh « time of 
severe struggle before it began to grow strong and make progress, Its agreement 
with the English company assured to the immigrants almost complete independ- 
ence. From the beginning the Pilgrim Fathers were almost exclusively their own 
rulers. Though they had fled before English intolerance, this did not prevent 
them from establishing in their midst a régime at least as intolerant. Any devia- 
tion from their puritan orthodoxy was unrelentingly punished by expulsion trom 
the settlement. At a time when every alrong arm should have heen welcome to 
help to build up the languishing colony, they more than once rejected eapable 
settlers only because they would not submit lo the religious and political neverily 
of the colonial government, It was largely for this reason that they were unable 
to obtain a charter of their own from the mother country. 

Political consolidation was attained only by combination with a Inter under- 
taking of the same kind which was more favoured hy fortune in this respect. 
In 1629 Charles I granted to the Massachusetts Bay Company a charter which 
gave it the right to found colonial settlements. The form of a chartered company 
was chosen in accordance with current practice, What was really aimed at here 
was, as in New Plymouth, a place of refuge for the hand-peraecuted dissenters, 
In the same year the charter was removed from England to Massachusetts, andl the 
government of the colony was placed in the hands of thuse colonists who were 
members of the corporation. From that time the colonists chose their own gov- 
ernor and his councillors. There wan, besides, an Assembly, in which every town 
was represented by two delegates elected by the freemen. The colony succerafully 
defended its rights against the Plymouth Company. At a later date Charles 1, 
aiming at centralisation, took steps to alter the constitution of the colony; but he 
fell before it had become necessary for the colonists to defend, hy open op wition 
to the royal will, the privileges they had won for themselves, Under Cromwell a 
‘benevolent guardianship was extended to all the Puritan communities of the New 
World: Charles II failed to overcume the passive resistance of the colony, which, 
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under James Il, was forced to submit to the judicial revocation of its charter 
rights. William of Orange restored all its privileges; and when they had again 
to be defended against attacks by the government it was in alliance with all the 
other American colonies. 

Religious intolerance, which had once driven the Puritans to New Plymouth 
and Boston, continued to thrive in their midst. In 1635 the Massachusetts 
Assembly banished a much-respected preacher, Roger Williams, only because he 
attacked the frequent amalgamation of Puritan orthodoxy with the political rights 
of the culony and stood up for perfect toleration. With the help of the Narra- 
gansett Indians he fied to Rhode Island. Many of like mind came to him from the 
neighbouring colonies and from England ; and he founded new settlements which 
politically followed, in all respects, the model of Massachusetta, the popular vote 
being all powerful; but the principle was maintained that a man’s religious 
leliefs are his own private concern, so that in law all faiths were actually equal. 
The struggle for an independent existence of the little colony of Rhode Island, 
situated among the intolerant Puritan colonies, was the more severe since the 
latter allowed it no place in the confederation established in 1643; but finally it 
succeeded in obtaining a charter from Charles II, thus securing its continued 
independent existence. 

Meanwhile quite a number of little settlements had sprung up on the New 
England coast, founded, some from older colonies, some direct from England. 
New Hampshire, granted to English merchants under several patents, had drawn 
80 close to the intolerant Massachusetts that it was united to it in 1642 tempo- 
ravily, Connecticut, tov, was largely a Puritan settlement constituted on more 
purely democratic principles than was Massachusetts. With the exception of 
New Plymouth these rettlements progressed with surprising rapidity. They pro- 
tected themselves against the Indians by their generally peaceful policy and by 
their confederation established in 1643. Against the home government they had 
at times scarcely any need of protection. The confusion of the civil war, and the 
changing fortunes of the two parties, gave the rulers in England so much to do 
that they were glad to leave the colonies to themselves. These same causes gave 
a great impetus to emigration; for not only did the conquered seek refuge under 
the freer rule of the colonies, but many others crossed the ocean only because the 
political disturbances which convulsed the mother country scarcely affected the 
progress of prosperous development in the colonies. The colonial policy of Crom- 
well, which found its complete expression in the Navigation Act, curtailed to a 
great extent the freedom of trade enjoyed by the colonies; but this measure war 
in agreement with the spirit of the age, and it was chiefly the trade with Holland 
that was affected. From France and Spain the colonies felt themselves separated. 
by the same national and religious differences as the mother country, and the sense 
of their connection with England was still so strong thet the idea seldom occurred 
of offering the Navigation Act that resistence which had successfully prevented all 
interference with the internal affairs of the colonies, 

The internal constitution of all these colonies was similar. In general but 
secondary importance was attached to trade, the true basis of the community being 
found in labour. There was no search for the precious metals, no barter with the 
natives, no attempta at their subjugation. When it was impossible to come to a 
peaceful agreement with them, they were, it is true, driven back by force; but the 
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colomsts did not take more land than was necessary to secure ther own hyelthood 
by agriculture and the cultivation of a few staple products. Slavery and privon 
labour were no more excluded than in the southern English settlements, but the 
natural and econum conditions necessary for theu extensive employ ment were 
absent Agnicultme here demanded harder work than was to be obtained by com- 
pulsory labom , further, the chmate was unhealthy for blacks and unsuited for 
those products whove cultivation could be cammed on on the large scale common in 
the south hince every man hyed, as a rule, on the seturns of his own labour, the 
ittle communsties required compnatively little space They forced then way mto 
the inte1ior but slowly, and for a long time did not come into conflict with the m- 
habitants On the other hand they rooted themselves to the soil more fimly than 
the colonists in any other part of Ameirna The population was denser, and, owing 
to the smaller admiature of foreign elements, mote vempact than im the other calo- 
mes Almost all of the settlers came with wate and cluld to the New World, with 
the settled purpose of remammg there and establishing a home for then descend. 
ants, thus there developed here the earhest and strongest manifestation of an 
Amerian national sprit which was greatly furthered by the forms of Jocal guvaru- 
Toent which developed in the colomes 


(d@) The Dutch — The frst against whom the awakening national spint of the 
Americans tumed were the Dutch Then attention had been frst dtawn to the 
North Ameivan coast by knghsh sailors, and it was under the Dutch flag that 
Henry Hudwn, um 1609, discoveredl the iver that bears his name hough no 
actual settlement was vet made, Dutch vessels, during the next tow years, pad fie. 
quent visits to the river and to the island of Manhattan lying at ats mouth, con- 
sidering that Hudsun’s voyage gave Chem Claims ova it These were made good 
when the distuct about the Hudson was included in the sphere of action of the 
West India Company founded in 1621 Then arose on Manhattan Istunl yorma- 
nent buildings in place of the temporary huts m which the Dutch traders had 
stored their waies for barter;with the Indians, and when, in 1626, the whole wland 
was bought fiom the Indians for sixty gulden, there stood among the houses of 
New Amsteidam the fist stone church 

Suil Dutch rule did not take firm root on the Hudson Thee were several 1¢a- 
sons fur this tust, the West India Company, here as elsewhere, stove t promote 
trade 1ather than settlement , secondly, wishing to gain more profit from then pos- 
sessions, the company allowed feudal baronies to be created, thus yreventing the 14e 
of a sturdy 1ace of colonial citizens, finally, the company was not fortunate in the 
choice of its governors It disimssed Peter Minuit, who had contributed so much 
tu the prosperity of New Amsterdam, and drove him into the arms of the Swedes, 
whose colony on the Delaware lasted only as long as 1t was supported by Minmnt’s 
zeal and care But even the inclusion of the Swedwh colomal terntory did not 
supply to the Dutch settlement that vigorous life which was wanting ts New hng- 
land neighbours contested with 1t the possession of the land, and even withur 
the Dutch boundanes the Enghish element became predommant On the appearance 
of four Engheh ships before New Amsterdam in 1664, the governor, left in the 
lurch by the West India Company, did not dare to make any reswtance, and, before 
a drop of blood had been shed, he surrendered the town and all the Dutch terntory 
to lus opponent. In honour of the Duke of York (afterwant James I1) the capital 
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was named New York.’ Though the influence of the less favourable conditions due 
to the rule of the West India Company was felt for a long time, yet from the time 
of its conquest New York was intimately connected with the New England States, 
In 1673 and 1674 the Dutch succeeded in regaining temporary possession of it; 
but at the peace of Westminster they had finally to abandon their claims; and 
their possessions were absorbed in the English colonial empire. 


(0) William Penn.— Another of the neighbouring States — Pennsylvania — 
owes its origin to the religious intolerance that was manifested against the Quakers 
not only in England, but, with even greater vehemence, in the New England pro- 
vinces. As a religious sect, the Quakers, with their rejection of all ceremonies and 
their unbounded philanthropy, are rather a curiosity : their dogma is almost entirely 
negative; but from a social point of view the foundation of their State was an in- 
teresting if not a particularly successful experiment. What specially attracted the 
hostility of those who differed with them in belief was the interference of their doc- 
trines in the region of politics, as manifested by their refusal to take oaths or to 
perform military service. In England the Quakers first came into notice in 1655. 
It goes without saying that the High Church party persecuted them with the 
same relentlessness with which it tried to drive out or subdue all who differed from 
it. It was from such persecution that the Quakers fled to New England; hut there 
they made the disheartening discovery that, despite all their fine phrases about 
brotherhood and equality, the Puritans were even more intolerant toward them 
than the High Church. In England it was considered sufticient to imprison 
(Quakers who refused to take the oath; in Boston they were beaten as dislurbers of 
ithe public peace, and four of them were even executed. 

It was therefore a deliverance for them when William Peun’s action rendered 
it possible for them to fuund a colony of their own. The son of an English ad- 
miral, Penn had wealth as well as high connections. His father and many others 
considered it inexplicable eccentricity on his part that he should associate rather 
with the poor and persecuted Quakers than with the voluptuous court of Charles IT; 
but it was as o Quaker that he attracted attention in the highest circles, without 
which it would have been very difficult for his sect to obtain the royal sanction for 
their projected settlement. With money partly supplied by himself and partly col- 
lected hy his frieuds, he acquired a part of the territory which the English had taken 
from the Dutch, aud which the Duke of York, with the extravagant liberality com- 
mon under Charles IT, had presented to two of his friends. For this colouy, named 
New Jersey, Penn drew up a constitution on Quaker principles, and set about ob- 
taining a charter from Charles II. Curiosity mixed with interest caused this to 
be granted him. Penn himself wished to call the colony Sylvania, the king added 
the name of the founder, making it Pennsylvania; for, according to the charter 
Penn, like the former possessors, was to have the rights of a feudal lord over the 
new colony. Quaker emigration to America had much increased before Penn him- 
self could go there; and when he appeared in person, in 1683, to found Philadel- 
phia, “the City of Brotherly Love,” some thousands of his co-religionists had 
already settled in New Jersey and in Pennsylvania proper. Penn made most hon- 
ourable use of his power. The colony was organised on the same democratic basis 
as its New England neighbours; still Penn, despite the contradiction te the demo- 
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cratic principles of Quakerdom, did not abandon his nghte, and did bis best wo r- 
cover them when James II temporanly withdrew them He died as possessor of 
Pennyylvama, but st must be added that the possesion did not compensate hun for 
the great expenditure he had made for its Leneht 

Pennsylvania Jong preserved its Quaker charactertstics, though the Quaker ele- 
ment formed a smulle: and smaile: proportion of the rapidly increasing population 
Thus exerted a favourable mtuence on the development of the colony in two 16- 
spects True to the punciples of his religion, Penn Jad neat strew on the eatabhsh- 
ment of firendly relations with the natives The land was bought fiom them and 
cultivated in European fashion, but the colonwts did not on that aceount dive out 
ite old possessore with selfish harshness, but hept up fuendly patnarchal relations 
with them = Thus it was that for a long tume the colonists of Pennsylvania had 
nothing to fear trum them red-shkinned neighbours even when the latter and the 
wmhalutants ot the neighbouing culomes were sepatatud by fierce and bloudy feuds 
It was only when the prosperous development of Mennsylvama had attiacted 
elements that did not admit the peacetul and brothen}y doc tunes of the Quakerr 
that the good understanding between white and sed men suflered The aumiyna- 
tion of those of different faiths eatly made itself felt, The love and toleration to 
all enjoined by the Quaker doctimes made itamposuble dor them to prevent the en- 
tiance to the colony of those of otha: behefs  Kisewhue, even m the New World, 
religions toleration was a Conception little understood, still less practised | Thus at 
was that sects of all hinds, persecuted im other colontes, suught retuge in Ponnsyl- 
vania’s Quaker toleration ‘Thus came, at Penn's own instigation, the fast German 
immngrants, — Calvinists from the Palatinate, petists and mystics, later came nu. 
merous Huguenots, all capable, hard-working people, who sought nothing but the 
opportunity of working at then callings in freedom frow religious and political 
oppression What they sought they found hoe in full measme, and in actu 
they helped on, in no small degree, the development of Pennsy lana, which was 
More vigvrous and more rayid than that of the other colonies, but hy degrees 
they took away from the colony its exclusively Quaker character Al that re- 
mained of it, as Common prupeity of the whole province, was the fuendly toluiance 
exeicised there, and a certain political mdafference caused, in some cases, by the 
colourlessness of the Quaker’ beliefs and then renunciation of all worldly entungle- 
tents, mn others by the tendency t put every hing aside that could interlere with 
the pursuit of an exclusisely material prosperity 


(f) Maryland — There was anuthe: colony that 1salled, perhaps even sur- 
passed, Pennsylvamia im tolerance,— Maryland The firt charter for this settle- 
ment was granted to Lod Baltimore, a fasournte of Charles I, whose Cathohe 
inclinations he shaied to such a degree that he actually went over to the Church of 

tome But he was fai from adopting 1ts intolerant siews, and, Jeaumng from the 
persecution to which he himself had been subjected on account of his faith, he 
made absolute freedom in matters of religious belief a basic principle in the colony 
whose foundation was readily authonsed by his royal fnend Maryland 1s the 
only one of the English colomes whose possesaurs were not Protestant, and even 
there the majority of the habitants belonged to one or other of the reformed 
sects. But while, in New England, fanatical Puritan intolerance prevailed, while 
even in the tolerant southern States Catholics were ngidly excluded, Maryland, on 
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principle, opened her doors to men of all creeds, and that without ever endanger- 
ing her own liberties. Here, as in most of the other colonies, the proprietary righta 
of the founders were gradually relaxed before the self-reliance and self-government 
of the colonista, who organised themselves on the democratic model of their neigh- 
bours. The struggle to obtain recognition from the proprietors lasted perhaps a 
little longer in Maryland; but here, as elsewhere, the goal was reached. In con- 
sequence of its geographical position Maryland developed into a plantation State; 
but lange accessions of the humbler classes to its population saved it from the evils 
of the plantation system as known in Virginia, while the kindly spirit that hovered 
over ita foundation saved it from the degeneracy that accompanies cultivation by 
slave labour. Moreover friendly relations with the natives were established, so 
that in all respects Maryland afforded an example of wise moderation and good 
government. 


(g) The Beginnings of National Spirit.— Differences in origin, differences in 
their political conditions, and finally the great distances separating the settlements, 
made it fora long time impossible in North America, as it way in the Spanish 
South, that the colonies should possess a common history. In the early days of 
settlement the different provinces were in almost every case confined to a narrow 
strip on the coast, and, though not very far from one another, separated by dreary 
forest-clad tracts, 

Increase of population increased the opposition among the colonies instead of 
abolishing it, Contact with neighbours led to boundary disputes, and the several 
colonies repeatedly carried on tedious lawsuits over the possession of certain boun- 
dary lands. Even in North America the different settlements had no common his- 
tory except when they came into contact with the subjects of other nations, who 
were much more numerous here than in Spanish South America. This circum- 
Stance may not have been without effect in causing the spirit of union to develop 
much more strongly in the English colonies than in the Spanish, From the begin- 
ning the supporters of the idea of union were the New England States, and they 
have continued to play this part till moet recent times. 

‘Tt has been already mentioned’ that as early as 1643 they combined to meet on 
the one hand enemies at home, and on the other the threatened dangers arising from 
the political complications in the mhother country. The following year they endeav- 
oured to get the southern colonies to join their confederation ; but differences in the 
political and economic conditions of North and South prevented this; and fora 
Jong time what may be called the common history of the English colonies is really 
only the history of the New England States, the southern colonies having no part 
in it. The conquest of New Amsterdam and the expulsion of the Dutch were, it 
is true, accomplished from England. It led, not to the extension of the New Eng- 
land colonies, but to the establishment of a number of new communities, which, 
however, as they developed, were drawn closer and closer to New England, The 
whole Atlantic coast, from Maine to Georgia, was now in English hands; not a 
single foreign station remained on it. This circumstance did not remain with- 
out influence on the feeling of union between the English colonies, This time 
it was the English government that tried to bring about ite realisation, Both 
Charles II and James II made attempts to remedy the complexity of the English 
+ See ante, p. £43, 
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colonial relations, and to unite the colonies under a central government; lut 
before the resistance of the culunists their efforts came to naught, and when the 
English Revolution of 1688 swept away the Stuarts with their ceutralising ten- 
dencies, William and Mary recognised the old colonial constitutions as established 
by charter, 


(A) The Struggles against the Freach Settlers. —~ At this time the rivalry be- 
tween the French and English colonies made itself more and more noticeable, It 
was chiefly owing to the differences in their evonomic conditions that this had not 
happened before. The English settlements existed almost exclusively by agricul- 
ture; and their population was not so large but that the fertile district, between 
the coast and the Alleghanies waa amply sutticient for them. They had thus litde 
inducement to penetrate farther into the interior, and did comparatively little tu 
open it up, The French settlements, on the other hand, depending almost entirely 
on the fur-trade, required complete control of an extensive“ hinterland ;” and every 
atep in the progress of the colonies, every inerease in their commercial activity, in- 
creased the need for territorial expansion. This necessity had led them across the 
continent from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to the delta of the Misainsippi. 

The first to enter into comyetition with them were the Dutch of New Amsater- 
dam. They, tov, were traders rather than tillers of the suil, and the opposition 
between their interests and those of the French waa the more accentuated in (at 
their settlements were not far distant from one another and were separated hy te 

- natural barriers, As the fur-trade was lo o large extent carried on by barter willt 
Indian hunting tribes (* voyageurs” and trappers, though we often hear of them, 
were rare), competition in trade was naturally accompanied by rivalry for dhe good 
will of the Indians, As chance had made the French, under Champlain, the allies 
of the Hurons, the Dutch naturally allied themselves to the Huron’ enemies, tho 
Troquvis. Unrestrained hy politicul reasons, ak the Freneh had been, dhe Dutch, 
without thought as to the consequences, supplied their allies with arn mor heely 
than ever the French had, and thus rendered them not only formidable opponents 
to all the Indians between the Lakes, the Alleghanies, and the Mississippi, but 
a permanent danger to all European <ettlements that did not enjoy the friendship 
of the Iroquois tribes, At the conquest of New Amsterdam (he English inherited 
these friendships and enmities; the Dutch trading spirit remained a character- 
istic of the colony of New York. Thus we find it svon afterward as hostile to the 
French as ever the Dutch had een; and on the French side the feeling of hostility 
‘was now more strongly manifested than it had ever heen against the unimportant 
Dutch colony. At first the contest was confined to commerce, But in 1670, at 
the instigation of two Frenchmen who, discontented with the Canadian guvern- 
ment, had entered the service of the English, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded. This company, which extended its operations as far as the Saguenay, 
was for a time a dangerous competitor with the French in the furtrade. But the 
boundary war, carried on for a lung time on a small scale, became of greater im- 
portance when England and France, at war in Europe, tried to injure each other 
by attacks on the colonies. 

These colonial wars, of which there were no fewer than five between 1688 and 
1763, had all much the same character. At the commencement the French with 
their Indian allies made their way through the marshy forests south of the St. 
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Lawrence to the English villages near the boundary, and there, fighting against. 
the defenceless and scattered farmers, gained easy victories, disgraced, however, 
by the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Indians. The New England colonista sought 
to take revenge on the French mission and trading stations in the same manner; 
but they could not inflict the same amount of damage on the enemy because the 
posts attacked were not so valuable as the New England plantations, and not so 
helpless against attack. Besides, it was very difficult to win over to a common and 
energetic plan of action the many minds directing the affairs of the provinces, now 
united into the confederation of New England States. The colony of Massachu- 
setts became a kind of leader, chiefly owing to the fact that its capital, Boston, was 
the seat of the federal Assembly, That, however, meant little more than that 
Massachusetts claimed the leadership and occasionally assumed it in cases where 
it was not sure of the agreement of the federated colonies and did not obtain their 
support ; but it gained real authority neither for itself nor for the federal Assembly. 
Still Boston became more and more the point where the forces sent acrosa the 
ocean from' England to carry on the colonial struggle collected and prepared to 
take the offensive. 

Naturally it was not to the interest of the English to split up their forces by 
small expeditions in the backwoods, for which their troopa were not prepared, and 
which, even if successful, could have little effect on the result of the war. They 
had a decided preference for a point of attack where the fleet that had served to 
transport the troops could co-operate, Such a point presented itself in the penin- 
sula which lay between the St. Lawrence and the northern boundary of the New 
England States, called by the French Acadia and by the English Nova Scotia, It had 
een settled by the French at the beginning of the seventeenth century; but some 
decades later it was included in the grant of lend made to Sir William Alexander, 
and even taken possession of by the English. But the treaty of peace that 
reslored to the French Quebec, which was taken at the same time, placed them 
once more in possession of Acadia, where, after a long period of unrest, a number 
of settlements began to flourish, The most important of these, Port Royal, was 
the capital of the province. But the New England colonists kept a watchful eye 
on this district, and did not let slip an opportunity of attempting its reconquest. 
An English fleet had come over to conquer New Amsterdam, but had been con- 
demned to inaction by the rapidity with which peace had been concluded. This 
fleet, at the instigation of the New England colonies, made an expedition against, 
Acadia and conquered it without difficulty. It was not restored to France until 
1667, some time after Charles IT’s accession. 

During the war of the Spanish succession Acadia was taken a third time, but 
was given up at the Peace of Utrecht. The French now withdrew to Cape Breton 
Island and erected there Fort Louisbourg, a fortress of such importance that it was 
known to the New England colonists as “the Northern Dunkirk.” Like Dunkirk 
it was the starting-point of repeated piracies and raids, and its commanding posi- 
tion rendered it a perpetual menace to the unprotected New England coast. Upon 
the renewal of the war in 1743 the federal Assembly in Boston joyfully seized the 
opportunity offered for the conquest of Louisbourg. Escaped English prisoners 
announced that this important position was weakly garrisoned, badly provisioned, 
and, besides that, endangered by the presence of a considerable number of English 
prisoners who promised to aid the attacking party at the decisive moment. The 
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Little army sent out m Apnil, 1745, to conquer Lowsbourg, way, from a military 
point of view, scarcely a match for the French garrison deynte its supenomty in 
numbers, But it was so aided by a succesdion of favourable cucumstances that 
the French, despairing of the powilalty of holding out Gil rebef atrived, began 
negotiations and capitulated on being granted the mght of withdrawal = When the 
Fiench attempted the reconquest next year, chance aguin favoured the English 
The French fleet sent out for this task tell into the hands of the English atter 
auftering severely from storm Deste all this the war ended once agnin without 
any arsantage to the colomes In the peace negotiations at An-lat'hapelle the 
Enghsh government gave up this forties, w win which the colomsts had ex 
pended hlvod and treasure, m retum tor concessions which, theagh thes night 
appeat important to it, were neither understood nor appreaaated by the colonmts, 

Hitherto the war agaist the Fiench, im 9 far as the columes had dnectly. 
boine its burdens, had heen carried on exclusively by the New Lngland provinces 
The southern colonies looked on with complete indiflerence at the struggle of then 
fellow country men in the north No appeal to their national sprit could rouse than 
from then apathetic tranquillity Even the knowledge that the continued advance 
of the Fiench in the valleys of the Ohw and ita tributaries threatencd to cut them 
off entuely fiom the “hintetland” beyond the Alleghames would sarccly have 
spurred them on to action had not the approach of french intluence been bought 
home to them by the incieasing hostihty and boldness of the neyhbowing Indian 
tribes The English never understood how to keep un fnendly terms wath the 
natives for any length of time yen in the eatieme north, where they took ove 
from the Dutch the valuable legacy ot the fnendslup of the mighty Loquar, they 
did not succeed in heeping these redoubtable watuiors permanently on thei ade 
The Fiench proceeded from a truce with these then deadhest enemus toa tan- 
poraty peace, and so successful was thei policy that on the last decisive strayggle 
the Iroquois no longer gave the English then united support This gradual pro- 
gress in gaining the good will of the Indians failed, however, t save the French 
from the final decisive defeat that put an end to then colomal empire, but tll 
long afte: the War of Independence the Enghsh suffered from the hostility of the 
Indians stunned up 50 systematually by the Fiench 

The Peace of Aiy-la-Chapelle, in 1748, left matters in an even greatet state of 
ferment in the colomes than in Europe, and hefoe bostalities had been recom- 
menced in Lurope the 11val culomes had cme into open conflict In the district 
about the somce of the Ohio, Lnghsh hachwoodsmen had come into contact with 
a Tench patio Sv serious did the dange: appeat to the English that they sent 
then militia to help the squatters In 1734 the Albany Congress interested itself 
in the matter As Pennsylvania and Virginia were now threatened as well as the 
other ptovincea, they were invited to discuss how the threatened danger could best 
be met The English and French goseimments considered the situation that was 
developmg in Amenca a critical one, and though they at first avoided diplomatic 
communications on the subyect, both qmetl) prepared to 1enew the struggle on the 
colomal boundanes As each watched the othe: suspiciously, the French did not 
remam in ignorance of the despatch of English troops to Virginia, and the English 
were quite aware that the French were strengthening the garsons of their Cana- 
dian fortresses A mere accident led to the outbreak of hostahties On the 
Newfoundland Banks Enghsh vessels seized two French transports that had been 
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separated from the fleet during a fog. The Canadians replied with threate and 
reprisals; thus the strife was renewed in America without formal declaration of 
war, From the beginning the English gained decisive advantages at sea; but on 
land the French were more than a match for their opponents, though the English 
home government retained the management of the war and followed the detinite 
plan of making combined attacks on the most important French posts, aiming not 
merely at limiting the French colonial empire, but at destroying and conquering 
it. But without means of communication, without depots for stores, and above 
all with incapable leaders, this was vo easy task. A campaign in the forests of 
the Alleghanies or among the marshes and lakes about Lake Champlain was 
something quite different from war as seen on the battle-fields of the Old World; 
and an English general trained in European warfare had to possesa unusual 
capacity to enable him to accommodate himself to these completely altered condi- 
tions. Thus it came about that the first expeditions against the French forts in 
the valley of the Ohio and on Lake Champlain were either complete failures or 
brought only slight and temporary advantages. 

In any case no decisive result was to be obtained by the war in the backwoods. 
In reality its only object was to prepare for an attack on points that were held as 
the keys of the French colonial empire,— Fort Magara, which maintained the 
line of communication between Canada and Louisiana; Montreal, which guarded 
the upper St. Lawrence and the way to Lake Huron; and Quebec, the heart of the 
French colony, and the gate through which went all communication with the 
mother country, After three years, which had brought the English little else Lut 
defeats, they succeeded in coming a little nearer to the realisation of their plan uf 
cainpaign. Fort Louisbourg, which they had so lightly given back to the French 
in 1748, was captured a second time in 1758 by Amherst and Wolfe, after a siege 
lasting seven weeks. The key to the fortress of Montreal, Fort Frontenac, situated 
near the present city of Kingston, also fell into the hands of the English ; its cap- 
ture seriously endangering communication with the fortresses in the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi But about the source of the Hudson, where the New Eng- 
land boundary was most vulnerable, the French arms still maintained a decided 
superiority, It was not until the following year that the English gained laurels 
in this field. At Ticonderoga, on Lake Champlain, Amherst gained a new victory 
that compelled the French to leave open the flank of Montreal. At the same time 
the region south of the Great Lakes was entirely cut off from Canada by the cap- 
ture of Forts Magara and Oriveceur; thus the realisation of the concentrated 
attack from this side, planned for the following year by the English government, 
was rendered absolutely certain. When these successes had been gained, the year 
was 80 far advanced that it was considered impossible to do anything important 
toward the complete subjugation of Canada until the next spring; and yet it was 
ihe events of the few weeks remaining before the severe Canadian winter set in, 
that decided the fate of the land. Since the middle of July there had been sta- 
tioned before Quebec an English force under Wolfe, which had set out, accompanied 
ly @ large fleet, to force its way up the St. Lawrence into the very centre of the 
French colonies, and, if possible, to conquer Quebeo. But for weeks the contest 
went on in the immediate neighbourhood of the capital without either side gaining 
any decisive advantage. The English bombarded the lower parts of Quebec and 
rendered difficult the provisioning of the town and of Montcalm’s defending army, 
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which was concentrated in a fortified camp east of the town. But it was as impos- 
sible for the English to gain a firm fuoting on the northern bank of the river us it 
was for the French to contest the possession of the xouthern hank with them. The 
approach of winter filled the French with contidence that the time of dread and 
privation would soon be over; but it also cunvineed the English general that 
@ decisive action must soon be fought unless the expedition was to end in a retreat 
the consequences of which would be the same as these of a severe defeat. Ax the 
French had still a few ships above Quebec, and as the northern bank of the river 
to the west of the town was almost inaccessible, attack and defence had been 
centrated on the strip of land immediately below Quebec, But now the 
formed a lest plan, — that of effecting a landing above the capital and gnining 
possession of the plateau on the eastern extremity of which, between the rivent 
St. Lawrence and Charles, was situated the town of Que This would give 
them a position overlooking the French army. The westward marcel of the 
troops on the south bank could not eseape General Montealm’s observation, is 
anxiety was increased when a part of the English fleet forced the passage of the 
river under the fire of the cannon of Quebec and anchored some amiles hove 
the town, Un account of this movement Montcalm sent part of bis troops up 
stream. These took up a porition at a considerable distance from Quebee, 
as the north bank was considered unsealable in the neighbourhood of the town, 
and the fleet had sailed far up stream, Jt was on thik that Wolfe based his 
plancof attack, He had discovered, midway between the town and the western 
division of the French army, & spol where the asvent reemed precticable. On 
the night between the 12th and 13th of September his picked attaching force 
glided down the river in boats. As boals bringing provisions from Montreal 
were often passing duwn the stream by night, Wolfe succeeded in deceiving the 
firat outposts, and when the French sentries dincovered their mistake a budy of 
men had already been landed strong enough to drive in the enemy's out porte and 
to wedge itself between the western division of the French army and the main 
body. Unfortunately, tov, the commander of the former did not realise the 
significance of the English attack ; he took it for one of the constantly recur yg 
skirmishes and remained inactive, 

Thus Wolfe was able to draw up his troops on the Heights of Abruham and to 
let them have several hours’ reat before Montcalin came up from his camp, situated 
below the town, and commenced the attack. The position of the English, despite 
the surprise they had effected, was exceelingly dangerows, Though the French 
troops were not particularly well trained, and were somewhat disorganised by their 
continued privations, their numerical superiority wae considerable, aud in the event 
of defeat they could retreat under the walls of the town and bring up their other 
division. For the English a defeat meant not only the destruction of the picked 
force that had effected the landing, but also the loss of all the advantages won 
during the campaign, possibly also the loss of the feet and the remainder of the 
troops. Wolfe knew how to impress this, not only on his officers, but on every 
single man in his force. He had given the order to await the enemy lying duwn, 
and to let him approach so near that every man was sure of his shot. Only when 
the attacking columns had been shaken by volleys at short range were the Englieh 
to proceed to a bayonet attack. Montcalm had no chuice: he had to attack, for 
every hour could bring the English fresh troops and turn the balance against him; 
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but his militia, supported by only a smatl number of regulars, could not face the 
destructive fire poured into their ranks at such short range by the English. The 
fight was over in a few minutes ; the French took to flight, and reached their camp 
across the St. Charles River after having suffered great loss. General Montcalm 
and most of the principal French officers either fell or were severely wounded. 

Quebec was left to its fate; the shattered remnanta of the army retreated to 
Montreal; the western division aleo withdrew thither without having taken any 
part in the fight. Wolfe did not survive the victory ; as he led the charge of 
one of his regiments against the wavering French columns, he was hit several 
times in quick succession and placed hors de combat. He died before the 
lattle was over, the last he heard being his countrymen’s shouts of triumph. 
Still the English could not follow up the victory; they were too weak, and 
their communities were not secure enough for them to he able to go very far 
from the fleet. But though the remainder of the French army escaped with- 
out hindrance to Montreal, the prize of victory fell into the hands of the 
English without further bloodshed The town, half in ashes and reduced by 
hunger, surrendered some days later, and with the fall of the capital the 
fate of the land was sealed. 

Quebec had, it is true, to withstand a French attack before winter set in, 
and next year it was subjected to a threatening though short siege, But the 
French did not succeed in taking it out of the hands of the English; on the 
contrary, the latter, as soon as winter was over, proceeded to the conquest 
of the last bulwark over which the French flag still waved. Cut off from 
all communication with France, and threatened by two superior English forces, 
which, operating on the St. Lawrence above and below the town, appeared he- 
fore it almost simultaneously, Montreal could offer no serious resistance. To avoid 
useless bloudshed the governor surrendered the town without a struggle. He 
hoped, perhaps, that diplomacy or the events of the war in other parts would 
once again give back to France what her arms had failed to hold; but France 
had played her part in America. At the Peace of Paris Louis XV finally aban- 
doned all claims on his Canadian possessions in favour of England, and recognised 
the Mississippi as the boundary between Louisiana and the English possessions. 

Even Louisiana did not remain long in French hands. After Spain, in no 
very good humour, had looked on passively for years at the strife that involved all 
the European Powers, Charles III concluded with Louis XV the notorious Bour- 
bon Family Compact, that completely deprived Spain, ever living on the memories 
of her splendid past, of her political position among European States. The hos- 
tilities between England and Spain, occasioned by the Compact, were confined prin- 
cipally to the Antilles, The British fleet took possession of Havana, and brought 
almost the whole island of Cuba under its power. On the Florida boundary no 
serious fighting took place; but with the cénquest of Cuba the weakly garrisoned 
pusts of St. Augustine and Pensacola became untenable even before a blow had 
been struck. In the peace negotiations that followed, England was prepared to 
give back Cuba to Spain, but demanded as compensation the evacuation and sur- 
render of Florida. Charles ITI, left in the lurch by France, might consider him- 
self fortunate in being indemnified for what he lost to England east of the 
Mississippi, by receiving from France Louisiana to the west of it. At the Peace 
of Paris French rule disappeared from North America, which was divided between 
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England and Span. The Mississippi, “the Great Water,” whose secrets had been 
revealed almost exclusively by France, now formed the boundary between the two 
nations that mheuted her possessions, 


7 THE sTRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE NORTHERN 
CONTINENT 


A Evstvts Brrohh 1Ht Revort 


Tur revolt of the Ameucan colonies ftom England 19 intimately connected m 
many very different ways with the conclusion of the war that Inought all Noth 
Amenica a8 fai as the Misisippe under English ile The political relationship 
existing between the older colomes and the mother country was essentially the 
same as between Spain and het columes. ‘They were nut so much part of the 
Enghsh empue as Crown lands ‘The consequence of this was that the important 
Aumitations which the English Partament had an the course of tuue imposed on 
the absolute power of the hing held only for the mother country and not tor the 
eolonies Though the knglish Paihament had often attempted to intertere in 
colonial affairs, tty functions had been stuctly hited to the regulation of trade 
to and from the culomes and the reptesentation of the colonies in feeign aftans 
But in intemal aflaus each provuce claimed that its own legslative assembly 
took the place of a parliament between the hing and Ins subjects, and |e fore all 
at was maintamed that these colomal assemblies and they alone, hud the night of 
taxation In the case of the old provinces, setlcd for the most puit by fugitives 
fiom religious intolerance, and developed almost without help from (he home 
povernment, these ughts were historic, and though they could not be altogether 
reconciled with the new ideas on the duties of government, it was not cosy to sib 
them aside 

The problem now was to ogamse the teulory adjacent to the old provinces, 
and un parts exactly similar m natural conditions, placed by the Peace of Sans in 
Enghsh hands It was not the hing, but the Lnglvh government — the ministry 
and the Parlament — that had camed on the war and conducted the advantageous 
peace negotiations It 15 tive that the colomes had tehen pat im the wai, some 
of them, hhe Massachusetts, on ther own imitative, but where then ¢o-vperation. 
had been bespohen by the uglsh government it was England, and not the 
wlomes, that hoe the expense, and at the conclusion of peace Massachusetts 
iecerved from England considerable sums for its active particrpaion im the 
struggle against the French, and was to 1eceive still more 

It was indulitable that the subjection of the Trench yrovances to English rule 
would bring very considerable advantages to the older English provinces, and st 
was understood, of course, that the mother country would not hand over these 
newly conquered lands drectly to the colomes, nor had any one im the older 
eolomes any objection to make to the English guvernment’s forming out of Canada 
and Flonda a number of new colomal provinces controlled, not bv the hing, but 
by the state as constituted by mumstry and Parhament Hut the conflict of 
interests took @ more serious form im respect to the distuct between the Alle- 
ghames and the Missisappt, The colomes had never recognised the French claims 
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to this region and hed st times seriously contested them. By declaring the 
watershed formed by the Alleghany © range the boundary of the old colonies, and 

ot the same time reserving the land stretching westward to the Mississippi as 
Crown land, the English government created points of difference which did not at 
once make themselves felt only because neither the English government nor any 
one of the colonial governments was in a position to break up the French garri- 
sons holding forts on the Alleghany boundary, and thus to take effective possession 
of the region in question. 

The planters ond squatters of Virginia and Pennsylvania took at first very 
little notice of this political limitation of their territory. The power that had 
hitherto opposed their advance into the fertile valley of the Ohio bad abandoned 
all its claims in favour of England, whose subjects they could claim to be. They 
accordingly took possession with more or less legal formality of whatever land 
seemod desiralile to them, and built new homes on the borders of civilisation, 
without stopping to inquire whether on this new soil they would be subject to 
the English Parliament or the colonial assembly of the province they had come 
from, After the conclusion of peace immigration set in strongly toward the west, 
the immediule consequence of which was a new Indian war. 

In the altered political condition of North America, brought about by the 
Peace of Paris, none were worse off than the Indians. Under French rule the 
Indians were doubly favoured, because the French settlements, in which agricul- 
ture played a quite secondary part, had need of them in two ways: first, to obtain 
Dy barter articles of food and trade; secondly, to aid in resisting the overpowering 
competition of the English settlements. Thus the Indians were not only not driven 
out by the French, but were often encouraged to settle under the protection and in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the French boundary forts. The English back- 
woodsmen who now forced (heir way into this region brought with them an utter 
want of consideration for the Indians; and the conflict which soon broke out was 
vecasioned rather by the colonists than by the natives, The latter were, it is true, 
not wholly free from blame. For generations the Indians had been accustomed to 
the idea of the unlimited power of their fatherly patron, the distant French king. 
There may have leen, among the Canadian settlers and among the French fur- 
traders and rangers, who lived in the closest intimacy with the Indians, some who 
really believed that the present state of things was only transitory. At any rato 
the Indians were in many cases led to believe that the great king was only asleep, 
tnd thet when he awoke he would certainly remember his children in the distant 
wilderness and free them once more from the heavy yoke of the stranger. 

The general ferment’ caused by these circumstances threatened tu become 
dangerous to the English. A determined Indian chief of clear judgment tried 
to take advantage of the situation to stir up a rising of his countrymen which 
should place him in a position of power and honour. A chief of the Ottawas 
named Pontiac had during the period of French rule played a considerable part as 
representative of a powerful tribe. After the defeat of the French, he too had made 
peace with the English; but when he was disappointed in his hopes of gaining 
honour and influence among them, he resolved to be revenged on them, He 
was able, by means of his messengers, 1o persuade the Indian tribes of the west, 
from the Lakes to the Mississippi, to join in a great conspiracy against the English. 
In May, 1763, he himself was to give the signal for a general rising by sux 
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prising Fort Detroit between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. A number of English 
forta were actually stormed, and laid waste with the usual herbarities, But 
the failure of Pontiac’s aitack on Fort Detroit, which he besieged for monthe, 
paralysed the movement. It was completely checked when reinforcements, sent 
out from Pennsylvania to relieve Fort Erie, which was alvo besieged, gained a 
decisive victory over the Indians at Bushy Run, Next year Pontiac went farther 
toward the southwest and tried to get the Indians on the LUlinvis and Mississippi to 
join in the struggle. How dangerwus an opponent he was is shown by his 
endeavours to get the French garrisons, which in many cases had not yet been 
broken up, to take his part against the English. But in this he failed, and as 
the English troops were at his heels, he gave up his warlike plans and submitted, as 
most of the chiefs allied to him had already done. 

The Indian war had shown of what importance it was to render the west 
secure. But the force necessary for the defence of the North American colonies 
was estimated at 20,000 men Was England always to make the sacritices 
necessary to maintain this force, which, on the whole, henefiled only the colonies ¢ 
That the colonial assemblies tuok this fur granted was not to by wondered at; 
but even in England there was a large party that gave utteranee to this view. 
They maintained that in making a comparison between the sacrifices England 
made on behalf of the culonies and the advantages she derived from them, 
account should be taken, not only of the amount of the duties levied on trade 
between England and the colonies, but also of the present flourishing alate of 
English industry, which was especially due to the colonies. The prohibitive meax- 
ures which had prevented the growth of industries which could seriously compote 
with those of the mother country continually compelled the colonies Wo draw their 
supplies of clothing-material, hats, and machinery from England ; though they 
could manufacture these articles just as well themselves, or get them at con- 
siderably lower prices, under free trade, were it permitted them. On the other 
hand this same compulsion to carry on trade exclusively with England forced the 
colonies to sell their staple products at prives far below those current in European 
markets; and it was the opportunity of obtaining raw material cheaply from the 
colonies that enabled English industry to compete 80 successfully aud #0 profit- 
ably with the industries of other lands. It was urged that, taking into avcount 
this state of affairs, it was absolutely unjust to lay on the colonies, which had 
worked their way to prosperity without aid from England, and to which England's 
prosperity was largely due, burdens which the State had incurred through no fault 
of the colonies and which brought them no immediate advantage. 

Speeches on these lines, uttered by prominent statesmen, were but too well 
calculated to confirm the colonists in their opinions. Though the Whig party more 
than once hurled at their opponents the taunt that their measures could only 
result in making the idea of separation from England popular in the colonics, 
it cannot be denied that it was just this agitation, by which the Whigs thought 
they wore advancing the interesta both of their own party and of the colonies, that 
contributed so largely to the result which they claimed their opposition would 
avoid, The manner in which the different ministries of George III carried on 
the stroggle against the colonies would in any case have evoked their active 
resistance ; but it can hardly be assumed that this resistance would have been eo 
general and so persistent bad not the parliamentary disputes shown the Americans 
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that a powerful party in the mother country was in agreement with them and 
admitted their claims. It was thus @ struggle for interest as well as a struggle 
for right that helped to bring about the Declaration of Independence on the part 
of the United States. 

Differences between single colonies and the London government had already 
manifested themselves during the war against France, and had Jed the provinces 
most concerned to send special agents to the seat of government. Thus it 
was that Benjamin Franklin' came to London on behalf of the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, to seek the protection of Parliament against the attacks of the Crown. 
There were also agents from Massachusetts and Connecticut at the court. They 
saw how the struggle between king and Parliament for the exercise of the executive 
power was developing, and how each party was only waiting for the conclusion of 
peace to introduce, each from its own standpoint, a stricter rule in the colonies. 
Laxity in the past, and the special conditions brought about by the intercolonial 
wars which followed one another in rapid succession, had almost nullified the 
laws dealing with navigation and trade with foreign countries. The colonies 
gained considerable advantages from the trade carried on with the Spanish settle- 
ments contrary to law, and the English revenue suffered not a little from it, This 
waa the first point with which the uew government was resolved to deal The 
measures regulating trade to and frum the colonies were again strictly enforced, 
Revenue vessels were stationed at all important points on the coast, and were given 
the right of stopping and searching any suspicious ship. Colonial officials were 
instructed tw help the customs officers whenever the latter needed them; similar 
orders were given to the garrisons at different stations on the coast; and the 
warships were at the same time placed at the disposal of the customs authorities, 
the crews being incited to activity by promises of considerable rewards. Now 
of all the colonies the one most interested in trade was Massachusetts. There 
it was that opposition first raised its head to protest against the injury done tu 
the interests of the province and the rights of its citizens. Hitherto the measures 
taken by the government had been oppressive and annoying, but not actually 
illegal; and the Boston merchants, who first made protest, would scarcely have 
found support in the other colonies had the government stopped here. But the 
government considered the reinforcement of the old prohibitory laws as but the 
prelude to ita plan of action in the colonies. 

The war with France had burdened England with e heavy load of debt. In 
spite of this there were still considerable sums to be paid to the colonies to 
teimburse them for their war expenditure, end besides this the government was 
to provide for the payment of an army there, which indeed seemed urgently 
necessary to the government to maintain its authority, but the avowed object of 
which was the protection of the colonies, The ministry was of the opinion that 
it was only right that the transatlantic provinces should help to bear these 
expenses, This could have been brought about in various ways. What would 
have been in any case most advisable was that the government should make use 
of the provinces of Canada, Louisiana, and Florida, gained by the war, to cover the 
expenditure incurred by their conquest. In these regions an administration had 
yet to be established, and there could be no question as to the competence of 
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Parliament to interfere there. But to adopt such a course would have been to 
recognise @ different political status in the case of the other colonies, and it was 
just this that the government was contesting. Besides agriculture had made so 
little progress in the newly conquered territories that it would be years before 
the revenue derived from them was sufficient. Another course possible was for 
the government to settle with each province separately the amount it was to con- 
tribute. Every time the English government had approached a colonial assembly 
in this way it had received all that it asked for,and even more. But this mode 
of procedure did not fit in with the government's plans, inasmuch as it indirectly 
recognised the claim of the colonies that only such taxes could be levied on them 
as had been voted by their representative assemblies The only remaining way 
was to provide for the new expenditure by increase of the customs duties, the 
assessment of which the colonies had always consider a matter for the mother 
country, or to sanction new taxation by a resolution in Parliament and then to 
levy it by force. 

This last plan found most favour with the government, because its object was 
not merely to relieve itself of temporary financial difficulties by the aid of the 
colonies ; its aim was rather to bring the colonies into more immediate dependence 
upon the mother country as a preliminary to the abvlition of the provincial con- 
atitutions and the establishment of a common central goverument. ‘The ministry 
in which Earl Grenville was premier and Richard Jackson chancellor of the 
exchequer, introduced @ bill into the English Parliament in Felmuary, 1765, to 
provide the pay of the colonial army and the salaries of colonial government 
officials by the extension of the stamp tax to the colonies This would relievo 
the mother country of the cost of maintaining the culonial army, and in addition 
render all government officials completely independent of the colonial assemblies 
which had hitherto paid them, and thus furnish the English government with an 
instrument for carrying out its vigorous policy. This plan had already been 
brought forward and discussed in 1754, but it had been dropped before the united 
opposition of the colonies. But now the bill was carried in the Lower House, after 
@ short debate, by an overwhelming majority, and immediately afterward it was 
passed by the Lords without opposition. The stamp tax was to come into forco 
in the colonies on November 1, 1765. 

There, even before Parliament's decision was made known, preparation was 
made for future difficulties, The government had alrealy instructed the com- 
mander of the English troops in Boston to claim muintenance for his force 
from the province; and it was this that gave the first impulse to revolutionary 
measures in Massachusetts, which was suffering severely frum the restrictions 
placed on trade. The idea of a closer union among the colonies had already heen 
discussed in detail at an assembly of delegates at Albany in 1754. Venjamin 
Franklin even came forward with the draft of a constitution for the North 
American colonies; but even with the centralising tendency of his plans he ren- 
dered little service to the cause of unity. But the idea of taking up a common 
position and agresing upon a line of action in matters of gencral interest had 
slowly taken root in all the colonies, Thus the first step taken by Massachusetts, 
when thus threatened, was to form the most prominent members of its assembly 
into a committee, whose task it was to enter into communication with the other 
colonies and to place clearly before all the world the subject of their threatened 
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Tights, The first result of its activity was a pamphlet upon the rights of the 
colonies, which attracted considerable attention even in England. The author, 
James Otis, energetically maintained that the colonies were bound to obey only 
such government measures as had been decided on and introduced with the con- 
sent of their representative assemblies. This pamphlet was directed against the 
Stamp Act, the introduction of which rendered general the resistance of the 
colonies, 

The stricter collection of customs duties and the Lurden laid on trade had really 
affected only the merchants of the few trading-towne, most of which were situated 
in New England, and they were therefore viewed with indifference by the bulk of 
the colonists, who lived by agriculture. But the Stamp Act affected the whole 
population of the colonies, and led the aristocratic planters of Virginia to side 
with the democratic traders of Massachusetts, In the autumn of this same year, 
at the invitation of these two States, delegates from nine of the States met in 
congress at New York to decide on a common plan of action against the detested 
Act, The results were at first very small. Petitions to the king and Houses of 
Parliament were drawn up in conferences, protesting against the imposition of 
taxes hy Parliament and the administration of the customs; but these petitions 
‘were approved of by the delegates of only six colonies, and even the president of 
the congress shrank from the responsibility of placing his signature to them. The 
only value of the congress was that it accustomed the colonies to settle their affairs 
in this manner. 

The task of organising the opposition was left to single colonies. On the 1st 
of November stormy scenes were witnessed in Boston. The men who had con- 
sented to undertake the collection of the stamp tax, together with the unpopular 
members of the ministry, were burned in effigy. The house of the commissioner 
of taxes and a number of other government buildings were destroyed by the mob; 
‘but these excesses did not meet with the approval of the better class of colonists, 
nor did they in any way further the end in view. Moreover the colonial assembly 
had to agree, though with certain reservations, to make good the damage done. 
Much more serious and effective was the resolution which originated in New York, 
out was soon adopted throughout the colonies, not to import any English goods 
or to have any commercial intercourse with the mother country until the Stamp 
Act was repealed. This resolution was of special importance in that it gave the 
impulse to an enormous development of colonial industry which in the struggle 
just commencing swept away the barriers placed in its way hy the laws of the 
mother country and began to deprive English factories of a market they were 
unable to regain, even when normal conditions had been re-established. The 
Stamp Act was rendered ineffective when not only the lawyers, but even the 
courts, did their best to avoid the use of stamped paper. There wes e general 
return to verbal agreements; even in marriages the church ceremony had to 
suffice. At the same time all stamped paper on which hands could be laid was 
burned, and the validity of all stamped agreements was thus placed in doubt, 

Of all these measures against the Stamp Act the only effective one was the 
interruption of commercial relations with England. The consequences of this 
made themselves felt at once; for the Americans not only gave no fresh orders 
to English manufacturers, but even refused to pay the debts they owed to their 
English creditors, The consequence was that that powerful class, the merchants, 
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whose mterests till recently had been the first consideration in the management of 
the colomes, used their influence to have the Stamp Act repealed Then efforts in 
this directi.n were arded by a change of mimstry In Februnry, 1767, two years 
after its enactment, Parlament repealed the Act after Pitt had made a remah- 
able speech in favour of the colomes, and Franklin hat appeared as then repre 
sentative at the har of the House and given detailed information on the situation 
For a moment at seemed that the good understanding between the mother 

countiy and the colomes had been again established The repeal of the Stamy 
Act was celebrated wath almost as much nose mn the city of London as in Boston 
or Philadelphia But the germs af diseontent were developing ur secret. At the 
time of the repeal of the Mamp Act the goverment had suceeded in pawsing 
through both Houses a declamtion exment) asserting the absolute right of the 
hing to make, with the concuneme of Parhament, laws which were valid am 
the colomes. This was the answer to the Boston committees pitition, which 
the Parhament refuxed even to tecetve In gate of this, the comnnttee sent a 
second open letter to all the colomes, exhorting them to take common ation 
against the dangers threatening them all The Enghsh government, by means 
of the governors, declared this an act of rebellion in all the jnovinces, ant culled 
upon the Massachusetts Aysembly, which had approved of the step taken by the 
committee, to rescind its vote immediately But a number of unpleasant inc 
dents had meanwhile caused the peaceful disposition of the colony to become 
once more hostile In spite of the repeal of the Stamp Act the govcrnment did 
not abandon its intention of yroviding for the maintenance of the colomal anny 
m the colomes themselves ‘This was to be done partly dy again mercasing Une 
customs duties and by levying them moe stactly, and panty by forced conti 
Vutions for provisioning the troops of the sanuus gurnon towns ‘Phy last 
measure had already led t open teaistane m Now York, the government's 
answer had been to declare the town sua stale of sicy The estortionate duties 
Jed soon afterward to disturbances at Boston The custom-houses were broken 
into, and the ofhcrals driven out, and when the governor dissolved the colonial 
Assembly and called in troops, the colony summoned a (ecneral Arsembly and 
elected a provisional committee Hostilities would have Ioken out at once hail 
not the political situation in Emope forced delay upon the goverment The 
somewhat peremptory governor of Massachusetts was recalled, and a Boston citi- 
zen, Hutchinson, set in his place The new governor did Ins best to reconele 
opposing interests, but was unable to maintain his influence over discontented 
spits 

at Meanwhile the English commercial class had come to the ad of the colomes 
asecond time Jn the raising of the customs duties, and the use of force against 
the provincial authorities in New Yorh and Boston, the colomes had rephed once 
again hy an agreement to bieah off commercial relations with the mother country 
The mathed deciease in exports prevented the attamment of the ends the govern- 
ment had in siew in raising the duties, and did so much injury to Britash andus~ 
tres that the government carned the repeal uf the new tariff through ’arhament 
But just as, in the case of the Stamp Act, the lull of declaration had been attached 
formally to maintain the authonty of the government, so m the present case the 
higher duty on tea was maintamed to make the colonies formally tecogmse that 
the government was justified im the course it had taken 
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‘Under these circumstances the effect of the abolition of the customs duties 
was not 60 general nor so marked as that of the repeal of the Stamp Act had been. 
Relations were again strained when it became clear that the government had no 
intention of abandoning its plan of establishing order in the specially turbulent 
provinces, New York and Massachusetta. In 1770 the Provincial Assembly was 
removed from Boston to Cambridge; and the town citadel, which it had been 
agreed show be manned by the colonial militia, was occupied by English troops. 
Yor a time the Bostonians were dumbfounded by this energetic procedure, and 
two years passed before the scattered elements of resistance gathered themselves 
together for fresh action. But in the meantime the cause of colonial liberty had 
made great progress. During these two years opposition to the government meas- 
ures had manifested itself in various quarters. In autumn, 1772, Boston recov- 
ered itself and chose a new committee to call for united action against the violent 
infringement of rights granted by charter, and this appeal found an echo in all 
the States. 

Virginia was not, like Massachusetts and New York, among those provinces 
whose populace had indulged in riotous manifestations; consequently the Vir- 
ginians had escaped the repressive measures employed hy the government elre- 
where, In spite of this, greater enthusiasm for the parliamentary rights of the 
provincial assemblies existed here than in any other of the southern States, 
and the Virginians perceived, in the action of the London government against 
Massachusetts and New York, a tendency hostile to the representative consti- 
tutions of all the colonies, They accordingly made the cause of Boston their 
own, They chose a so-called “committee of correspondence,” declared that the 
pivgramme put forward by Massachusetts had their coinplete approval, and 
suggested that all the colonies should appoint such committees to’ facilitate the 
exchange of opinions, 

The tension was so great that the slightest impulse was sufficient to lead to 
open rupture. It was only natural that this impulse should come from Massachu- 
setts, for here the hostile camps, ready for the struggle, had been facing each other 
for years. A Boston merchant, in spite of the non-importation agreement, wished 
to import a cargo of English tea which two ships had brought into the harbour. 
But when his intention became known the excited populace assembled before his 
house and so intimidated him that he abandoned his project. But the custome 
officials now demanded that the duty should be paid, whether the tea were landed 
or not, and refused to let the ships leave the harbour till it was paid. Then, on 
the night between the 28th and 29th of December, 1773, a mob disguised as Indians 
\oarded one of the vessels and threw the whole cargo overboard. Otherwise there 
was no disturbance either in the town or in the province; but this act of rebellion 
furnished the government with a sufficient pretext for making a decisive stroke 
against Messachusetts, the focus of disturbance in North America. Four bills 
were passed by Parliament: one declared the port of Boston closed until the tea 
had been paid for; by the others the constitution of the colony was radically 
altered. General Gage was appuinted commander-in-chief for all North America, 
and exercised in Massachusetts the powers both of a military dictator and of a 
civil governor. The government saw clearly that such a policy could be carried 
out only by the employment of force; but both king and Parliament had made up 
their minds to this. It was again decided to send reinforcements to the colonies ; 
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and a resolution was passed by Parliament calling on the government to take 
energetic measures to have the laws obeyed in the colonies and t maintain the 
authority of the Crown. The conviction that this was equivalent to a declaration 
of war was so strong that diplomatic steps were taken to prevent the colonies 
obtaining war material from France and Holland. 

In the cvlonies the number of those prepared to go to extremes and commence 
war was still very smal; but the excitement increaxed rapidly in all the provinces 
when the repressive measures taken by the government aguinst Museachtusetts 
became known, CGieneral Giage entered on his duties as governer under no very 
encouraging circumstances, yet without meeting with any opposition. At his cum- 
mand the provincial Assembly met at Salem, which had been cheaen aa the new 
capital; but it immediately passed the memorable resolution to invite delegates 
from all the colonies to a congress at Philadelphia. The resolution was passed 
with closed doors, as Gage’s secretary had already arrived with the writ for the 
dissolution of the Assembly. Thereupon the Assembly at Salem broke up, but 
met again at Concord and chose a government of ith own; so that frum that 
moment the province was divided into two hostile camp 

It wos under circumstances such as these that the second American Congress 
met at Philadelphia, September 25, 1774. Mere met for the first time the lead- 
ing spirits of the American Revolution: George Washington and Patrick Henry 
from Virginia; Samuel Adams and John Adama fron Massachusetts; John day 
from New York, the two Livingstones, the two Rutledges, and othera, It ia true 
that but few of the fifty-one delegates, representing twelve colonies, shared Maswa- 
chusetts’ eagerness for the struggle; Wut there was no danger of this second Con- 
gresa having such a feeble termination as had the one at Albany, All the 
delegates rightly laid great stress on the importance of appearing unanimous in all 
their aunouncements, Then was established the standing order that excluded all 
debates from the records and made the strictest recrecy ax to the proceedings of 
the Congress obligatory on the delegates. It was for this reason that the movers 
contented themselves with the comparatively tame resolutions with which the 
Congress ended. But it had strengthened the feeling, “each for all and all for 
each;” and that was what was most important. The Congress scorned another 
appeal to Parliament. It appealed to the English people, whether dwelling in the 
British Isles or between Hudson’s Bay and Florida, and demanded that the rights 
the Americans possessed as men and citizens should be restored and nob aguin 
interfered with. It turned to the king and in dignified and moderate terms legged 
him, as the loving father of his whole people, to intervene between his much ha- 
rassed and long-suffering people and the oppressive measures of the ministry, and 
to give a gracious answer to their petition. But the Congress also considered the 
possibility of its representations being unheard, and was firmly resolved to meet 
force with force. Besides this the Congress resolved once again to break off all 
commercial relations with the mother country till its complainta were listened 
to, and finally adjourned with the resolution to meet again in May of the following 
year. 

B. Tre Strvccie ror SepaRatios FRoM THR MotiteR CoUNTRY 


Ar the end of 1774 there was perhaps, with the exception of Semuel Adams, 
not a single delegate fully determined upon separation from England. But the 
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atate of affairs had completely changed before Congress met again. The armed 
peace between the governor and the provincial Congress of Massachusetts could 
not last forever. Each party fel that war was in the air, and tried to prepare for 
it and to hinder the preparations of ite opponents. Gage collected much waz- 
material in Boston from the province, and he secured the town from attack by 
fortifying the narrow neck of land connecting it with the mainland. But the 
provincial Congresa had collected war-supplies at Concord and other places and 
‘was endeavouring to supplement them. Throughout the province the militia were 
secretly organised and were ready to take up arms at @ minute's warning. Ov the 
evening of April 18,1775, Gage sent out @ reconnoitring party toward Concord, 
to capture, if possible, some patriots who had withdrawn from Boston, and to 
secure the province's war-material. But the militia immediately got wind of this, 
aud when the English troops reached Lexington Common they found themselves 
face to face with a hostile force. Here the first shots were exchanged; here the 
war conimenced. At first the militia retired, and the English entered Concord 
without resistance. Dut in a short time their position there became critica]; 0 
retreat was inevitable and it was not. unaccompanied by danger. Once a shot Ind 
been fired, the colonists rose on all sides. The English troops were hard pressed, 
suffered severe losses, aud continued their retreat to the trenches Lefore Boston. 
In the next few days tho investment of the town began, and continued almost a 
year, during which nothing more important occurred than an occasional skirmish 
between the opposing forces. 

Such was the state of affairs when Congress renewed ite sittings at Philadelphia, 
Tts petition to the king had been contemptuously rejected ; the English Parliament 
had given its consent to the employment of force to bring the colonies back tu 
obedience, and had voted considerable sums for the strengthening of the fleet and 
the engagement of mercenaries, drawn chiefly from the smaller German principal- 
ities. Detachments of troops were continually arriving in America, and the fleet 
comnuitted occasional acts of hostility on the American coast. The Congress, in 
which all the thirteen States were now represented, could no longer persist, in the 
humble attitude of the preceding year. It took up the position, not as yet of fight- 
ing for independence, but of defending iteelf until England should give compensa- 
tion for the damage done, re-establish the infringed rights of the colonies and 
recognise their constitutional demands. 

The outbreak of war placed the Congress in an exceedingly difficult position. 
Though recognised by all the North Anierican colonies, it possessed no real author- 
ity. It was a deliberative assembly devoid of all inherent power, and its resolu- 
tions could only be put into execution when the provincial Assemblies indirectly 
responsible for them had given their consent. In most respects each of the pro- 
vincial Assemblies was supreme in its own district; and the petty jealousies 
between the provinces soon led them to keep watch most jealously over this local 
supremacy. It was only in taking action against England that the authority of Con- 
gress was fully recognised. Congress appointed George Washington! commander 
in-chief of the forces of the thirteen colonies, and Montgomery and Schuyler 
leaders of the army which was to induce Canada to join the revolutionary move- 
ment. As money es well as men was necessary for an army, it established a war 
fund to which each State wes to contribute proportionately. Congress went a step 
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farther in reyecting the English proposals for mediation and sending agents to 
several courts of Europe in order to dispose them favourably toward the cause of 
the colomes A declaration of mdependence was a» yet itentionally avoided, 
but in reality the Congiess already claimed for 1teelf the rights of an wdependent 


Meanwhile the struggle was continued mm the north §=In 1774 Parhawent had 
finally settled the form of government for Canada The province was given a de- 
ededly centralang organisation and was placed under a military governor It was 
further decided to extend the southern boundary of the provmce as far ay the 
Ohio Tn resolving to make ite hrst move mm this direction the Congress had two 
objects in view: frat, to reconquer the terntury which the chanye m the boundary 
threatened to take from the New England States, and second, to mduce Canada, if 
possible, to jon the other thirteen provinces lmmediately after Lexington a bold 
stroke had placed the Amenicans in possession of Ticonderoga, Crown Pot, and 
Lake Champlain, and opened up to them the way into central Canady In August. 
Montgomery and Schuyler touk the offensive, but the movement wis cnppled by 
disagreements among the leaders of alliranhs = Schuylet res4gned his command 
Montgomery besieged and took st John’s, and then pressed on toward Montreal 
Before tlus town he made a Jong halt and thus prevented a third cmps, wluch had 
moched agamst Quebec under Arnold, fiom accomplishing anythmy = When, m 
December, the two detachments at last wuted to make an attach on Quebec, it was 
tupulsed with great loss, Montgomery Jumsclf falling In so fai as the enmpaynr 
had in view the stung up of evolution in Canada, 1t was a cumplote failure it 
was only with dithculty that the position gamed could be mamtaned 

Meanwhile anothe: battle had been fought before Boston  Tifteen thonsand 
men of the New England militia had gradually collected there and so shut im the 
Enghsh garrison that its mamtenance began to be a inatter ot difhculty This m- 
duced Gage to push forward bodies of troops in vartuus powtions ‘The besugers 
rephed by an advance toward Charlestown The opposmy forces inet at Bunker's 
Hill on June 17,1775 The progiess of the combat was typical of the war ot 
independence The militia fought bravely, but then leadcis had so little capacity 
tor then tash that the battle cuded with the abandonment of all the positions 
taken up. From a iultary pomt of view the Enghsh hed gamod « victory, but 
they reaped no advantage fiom it Thc American losses were easly replaced, and 
both leaders and men burned with the desire to renew the struggle 

At the beginning of July Washington arrived 2m the camp befu.c Bostun, and 
tooh over the command of the anny of the united provinces This made no change 
im the progress of the siege The evil results of the militia system were already 
making themselves felt among the Americans. The colomsts were qunte prepared 
to go through a short struggle, but the long imactivity involved im the reduction of 
2 hostile position undermined their discipline and inade them unwilling to remasn 
under atms longer than the tame of service agreed upon It 1s true that some of 
the provinces were ready to send fresh men to take the places of those discharged , 
but, with these, traming and exercise had to be begun all over again, and whien 
they were proficient their term of service was nearly ended Thus it was that the 
capabilities of the American army were by no means what was to be expected con- 
eidering its numbers The leaders must have possessed the highest ability, both ag 
regards diplomacy and strategy, to attain with such material the results they did. 
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The English government gradually came to the conclusion that it was a mistake 
to keep its main force shut up in Boston. General Howe, who succeeded Gage in 
command, was ordered to evacnate the town. This he was able to do in good order 
and without loss. Nevertheless it was a triumph for the Americans to be able, 
after nine months’ siege, to enter the town which had been first selected for punish- 
ment by the home government. 

In May, 1776, Congress met at Philadelphia, for the fourth time, under most 
favourable auspices. The prevailing elation found expression in a proposal breught 
before Congress some weeks later, that the colonies should separate from the mother 
country and form an independent State. Congress was not elected by popular 
vote; each State legislature sent as many delegates as it thought fit, This 
peculiar composition of the deliberative body rendered it impossible to ascertain 
how far the proposal embodied the general desire of the inhabitants of the thirteen 
States. Public opinion, as known in England, did not exist at this time in the 
colonies. What appears to be the expression of the popular will was generally but. 
the action of a small number of determined politicians who knew what they were 
aiming at, and who played a prominent part in the correspondence committees and 
in Congress. Under these circumstances it is specially significant that inquiries 
made led to the conclusion that the proposal to put forth a declaration of inde~ 
pendence would not command a majority, even in Congress. 

But the party for independence was in this case excellently led. Hitherto the 
lenders had not refused assent to the most conciliatory measures, convinced that 
every failure would bring those who hesitated nearer to their position, and now once 
more they found a diplomatic way of escape. To withdraw the proposal would be 
nearly as severe a check as to have it rejected; it waa quite safe, however, to post- 
pone discussion and voting for several weeks, as was done on the 10th of June. How 
little the leaders doubted that victory would ultimately be theirs was shown by 
their appointing a commission to discuss the steps which the declaration of inde- 
pendence would render necessary. They were justified by success; and when the 
proposal wes again brought up a number of the opponents of separation from Eng- 
Jand withdrew from the Congress, so that on the 4th of July the Declaration 
of Independence, which the committee had meanwhile carefully prepared, was 
solemnly proclaimed as the unanimous decision of the Congress. Among the 
colonista the result of the struggle that had meanwhile broken out in different 
places was awaited with the greatest anxiety. Even those who from the outbreak 
of the war had looked on separation as its necessary consequence felt clearly that 
it was too early to give themselves up to rejoicing. 

After the evacuation of Boston, Washington went, as early as April, 1776, to 
New York, in the expectation that this important port, whose population included 
@ numerous royalist party, would be the next object of the Euglish attack. At first 
it seemed that this expectation would not be justified. A part of the English fleet 
directed its course southward and tried to take possession of Charleston, in South 
Carolina. But on its being repulsed the English forces again united, and, under Sir 
William Howe, effected e landing on Long Tsland toward the end of August. This 
Washington with his militia was unable to prevent; nor could he offer serious 
opposition to their advance. He was fortunate in being able to lead his over- 
matched force across the East River back to New York without serious loas (it 
was useless for him to hope to hold New York), and thence continued his cele- 
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brated retreat, which, considering the difficulties he had to contend with, was a 
great achievement even fur ove so talented. Nevertheless, the retreat seemed 
& severe blow to the cause of American independence. 

More dangerous to Washington than his English foe, that followed him from 
one position to another with deliberate slowness, was the condition of hia own 
army. In each of the numerous letters in which he informa Congress of the course 
of events at the seat of war, Washington returns to the point that with the militia, 
badly disciplined and unwilling to serve a day more than their short term, he can 
gain no succeases against Howe's army composed of well-trained professional wul- 
diers, He repeatedly demands, at least for the period of the war, a standing army 
and « trained corps of officers. 

The thirteen States had declared themselves independent; but Congress had 
still to draw up a acheme for their internal organisation. A cousiderable time 
must elapse before this could be approved of by the legislatures of the severnl 
States. At first each State turned to Congress with its own claims and appenia for 
help; but all left it to Congress to find help for their necessities and misfortunes. 
The separate States did not always recognive the paper money that Congress was 
forced to issue to cover the expenses of the war, anc yot it was precisoly money and 
soldiers that all demanded from that body. Though the army and its commander 
had often just ground to complain of the Congress, it ust not bo forgotten that 
the latter, though having the best of intentions, was often nnable to givo help. 

Washington understuod perfectly how tv take advantage of Howe's slowness 
to protract his retreat as much as possible. The English took possession of New 
York on the 15th of September; but immediately thereafter were decisively 
checked by the Americans at Harlem Heights. A month later, after tho English 
had inoved by water to Westchester County and had thus awung toward the rear 
of the American position, the two armies met at White Plains, The result of 
battle there was to give to the English the control of a portion of the country 
between Long Island Sound and the Hudson, thus enabling their land forces to 
keep in touch with their naval forces on Loth bodies of water, and, on the other 
hand, to restrict further the lines of Americans and to separate them from their 
allies on the upper Hudson and in New Jersey. Finally, in November, the 
Americans at Fort Washington, being attacked from three directions, were forced 
to abandon the east side of the Hudson in its lower course, and to withdraw into 
New Jersey. 

Washington hed now to make a rapitl retreat to the Delaware, and with forces 
disorganised by continued retreat he could no longer hold the enemy in check. At 
the beginning of December Congress believed the capital, Philadelphia, no longer 
secure, and fled to Baltimore? before the approach of the hostile army. ut this 
time it was able to return without an enemy's having set foot in the Ainerican 
capital The most serious thing was that with such ideas prevalent the cause of 
freedom was losing many adherents. Only after Washington, at the end of 1776. 
had surprised and defeated the enemy at Trenton, did the spirits of his men begin 
to rise a little. 

Both armies now withdrew into winter quarters. But when Howe, in April, 
made preparations for a new campaign, he gave up the idea of continuing his 
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march against Philadelphia by Jand, re-embarked his army, and sailed 

up Chesapeake Bay to attempt the conquest of Philadelphia from the south En- 
thusiasm for the war had now reached its lowest ebb in the colonies, The news 
that arrived from England hed not a little to do with this. The amnesty which 
Howe had promised the New Englend States if they would submit was now assured 
by the English Parliament to all who returned to their allegiance. The prospect 
was also held out of measures which would remedy the most oppressive evils com- 
plained of by the colonies. Not only in a great part of America, but also in the 
European States which followed the progress of the War of Independence with 
strained attention, was a reconciliation between the mother country and the rebel- 
lious colonies believed to be impending. Such expectations naturally drove all 
the lukewarm to the English side. Even the presence of Congress, which had re- 
turned to Philadelphia, failed to keep public opinion unwavering in the Quaker City. 
Washington, by the resistance he offered during his skilfully conducted retreat, 
delayed the English advance ; but in the middle of September he had to announce 
tu Congress that he was no longer in a position to protect the way to Philadelphia. 
On September 26, 1777, the English army occupied the revolutionary capital. 

But this apparently brilliant success soon appeared in another light. A few 
days later Washington returned to the attack and succeeded in cutting off all 
Howe's communications with the interior. The latter was now forced to attack 
the forts on the Delaware that were still in the hands of the Continental army and 
threatened his line of communication with the sea. These forts were neither suffi- 
ciently fortified uor strongly enough garrisoned to be able to hold out long, but 
they withstood the English army and fleet for almost five weeks. Even this was 
a decided advantage ; for the season was now so far advanced that both armies had 
to go into winter quarters, The condition of the Continental army, which had to 
undergo privations of every kind, and in consequence suffered severely both in 
nuinbers and in morale, would have been serious, had not fortune in the meantime 
favoured the arms of the Americans in the north and thus brought about a decisive 
change in the entire situation. 

After the Continental troops evacuated Montreal in June, 1776, every thought 
of inducing Canada to join the rebellion had to be given up. On the contrary the 
old antipathy against their New Englaud neighbours manifested itself so vigorously 
that the Canadian governors soon thought of taking the offensive. In the autumn 
of the same year the English took the fortress of Crown Point, and, by means of a 
large flotilla of boats, kept control of Lake Champlain. Early in the summer of 
the following year General Burgoyne advanced with an army of eight thousand 
well-trained English and German soldiers to establish a line of communication with 
New York, and thus cut off the northern provinces from the others. The begin- 
ning of his campaign was an uninterrupted series of successes. Ticonderoga, which 
the Americans considered the impregnable key of the North, fell into his hands 
almost without bloodshed. The garrison that commenced its retreat partly by 
land and partly by water, was dispersed. Until they reached the upper Hudson 
the English met with no serious opposition from the Continental troops; General 
Schuyler had only time to destroy roads and bridges and to withdraw all supplies 
out of the reach of the English. But in accomplishing so much he changed the 
whole course of events. When Burgoyne reached the Hudson, his force was con- 
siderably reduced, as he had to leave garrisons behind him to keep open hia lines of 
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communication Moreover the troops were exhausted by the excessive exertions 
they had to make in the heat of the sunnner, to render passable the ivads through 
the marshes between Lake (ieorge and the Hudson Tu make matters wore, 
they were quite destitute of supphes 

Misfortune suddenly broke on Burgoyne from all sides Here im the north the 
war Was much more populer than in the Quaker State, Penny lana, and with 
the approach of danger the leaders of the Contmental army received daily fiesh 
accessions of strength It was the English mght wong that reened the tast 
check it was ordered to take Fort Stanwix on the Mohawh, but after a fruit- 
Jess siege of some weeks’ duration it had to commence a retreat to Canada that 
much resembled thyht A detachment that Bmgoyne sent mto Vermont to 
forage was almost anmiulated in open combat, all its war-matcrml fell inte the 
hands of the Continentals Finally Burgoyne limself had to advance, at only to 
obtain provisions, he crossed the Hudson and met the maim aumy commanded by 
General Gates at Freeman’s karm, ‘The first mdecisive encounter Was cymvalent 
to a severe defeat fur Burgoyne, and when, a few days lita, he made a second 
attempt to gam breatlung-space for lus starving soldicrs, he was so thoroughly 
beaten that hus only course was to retieat But even this wae ne longer open to 
ln = Encouraged by then victory the Continental troops surrounded Im on all 
aides, and when Gates, with the mam army, ofkicd battle a third time Inioe 
Saratoza, Burgoyne and his army, seeming the uselessness of further blowdshed fad 
down then anus, October 17,1777 The aunies that faced each other in thy cam 
paign were not very luge according to modern ideas But apart from the fut 
that England could not often replace an anny of eight thousand men, the Vinci 
cans gained great stiategn advantages Burgoyne’s capitulition meant aich 
more than the failure uf the plan to divide the Amencan forced by oocupy muy the 
Ine of the Hudson , the Canada frontier was now sccure for a tine at beast ayumst 
English attach, and the Enghsh gartison m New York was solatad, hiving no 
means of communication with the other English armies except by «a 

Its importance was perhaps fully appreciated only by those engaged m 
the struggle , still the capitul ttiun of Saratoga attracted attention throughout the 
world, Simce the earhest sigus of serious cissension between England and the 
colonies, France had watched events um Amaia with the closest attention ts 
leading statesmen waited longingly for the opportumty to take revenge for the 
losses and humihation mflicted on them by the Peace of 1763 As early ay 1767 a 
French agent was sent to North America to obtam information, not only on the 
atate of pubhe opimion there, but also upon the means the colonists had at thar 
disposal in the event of war with England, and as to what hind uf help they 
would most urgently requre But French policy was then considerably in 
advance of the clams put forward by the colomsts The reports which De Kalb 
sent from America did much to cool French eagerness to support the culomes 
The plan of taking revenge on England by promoting an American revolt hul to 
‘be abandoned fora time But as soon as the first congresses were convinceil that 
ther nghts could be maintamed against England only by force, they remembered 
the disposition displayed by France, and Pams was the fret and most important 
‘point to which the Congress sent its agents, nor did it send them in vain 

Naturally the French government could not, in 1773, enter into open commu- 
mation with the agents of the still quite unorganised rebel provinces, but it 
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nevertheloss gave the Americans inuch secret support. As soon as war had openly 
commenced the Americans began hostilities at ees. It was quite in accord with 
the strongly developed business spirit of the northern provinces that they should 
bo nuch more eager to do injury to English trade at sea by privateering than to 
carry on an honourable though less profitable war by land against the English 
army. Soon after the Declaration of Independence the first American privateers 
ventured across the ocean into British waters. The ship which in the autumn of 
1776 brought Benjamin Franklin to France as accredited representative of the 
uew republic brought into Havre, as prizes, two English vessels which it had cap- 
tured on the way. This constituted on the part of France a breach of the peace 
then existing between her and England; but American privateers continued to 
take refuge secretly in French harbours. Though the American delegates were not 
officially recognised, it was an open secret, especially after Franklin’s arrival, that 
they had the direct support of the French government in buying war-material, 
fitting out ships, and enlisting officers and crews which were taken to ‘America 
secictly or under a false flay. 

Franklin, from the beginning, felt sure of the favourable i issue of the negotia- 
tions for a treaty of trade and friendship with which the newly organised Foreign 
Office had entrusted him; but these sanguine expectations were not altogether 
realised. There can be no doubt that not only the French government, but the 
whole French people, sympathised with the cause of the United States. But thir 
was not for any luve they bore the Americans, but principally because they saw in 
a successful American rising a means of injuring the hated English, and they only 
tuo engerly seized a chance of taking revenge on them. Thus Franklin was per- 
initted to visit Paris, and in his private capacity could speak his mind freely to the 
Jeading French minister, De Vergennes, But a public reception was avoided ; the 
more 40 because the campaign following the Declaration of Independence wars 
unfortunate to such an extent that the final victory of the Americans was seriously 
doubted. Frauce’s attitude during the year 1777 was purely expectant. Even the 
amount of secret assistance given to the rebels was insignificant. The only event 
attracting attention was the departure for America of the youthful Marquis de 
Lafayette, who, with De Kalb and other Frenchmen, crossed over in a ship he had 
fitted out to join the enemy of his national foe. 

France had at that time almost permitted England to gain the advantage of 
her. The American agents negotiated not only with France; they also sought to 
get into touch with other Powers, and even maintained relations with England. 
‘These threatened to take a peculiar turn immediately before and after the capitula- 
tion of Saratoga. After Howe’s victory England had offered the colonies an 
auinesty and the removal of their principal grievances; after the capitulation of 
Saratoga she went a step farther and held out the prospect of the recognition of a 
certain degree of independence in return for a permanent and intimate union 
between the colonies and the mother country. The American agents were hardly 
empowered to make such an agreement with England. But the danger threatened 
by this combination, together with the improved prospects of the campaign, led 
France to take a decisive step. The treaty of friendship and commerce over which 
the Americans had besn kept in suspense for more than a year was concluded in a 
few weeks (February 6, 1778). This amounted to an official recognition of the 
United States. 
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The immediate conscquence was the retreat of the English from Philadelphia. 
England could not seriously hope to oppose on all fields the alliance of France and 
the United States which Spain, afler much hesitation, joined in the fullowing year 
(April 12, 1779). Holland, tou, ranged herself among the enemies of Englaud. 
Howe's position at Philadelphia kept the English forces idle in one plave without 
seriously threatening the enemy. Accordingly 1 new general, Clinton, was placed 
at the head of the English army. He was ordered to evacuate the capital of the 
Union and to remove the war to a new field, where there were better prospects of 
success, American rejuicingy over the retreat were increased by tho fact that 
Washington succeeded! it: intlicting a defeat on his retreating opponents at Mon- 
mouth. But Clinton had only withdmwn his troops to New York, because the 
impending outbreak of war with France and Spain rendered it desirable to transfer 
operations against the culonies to the suuthern States, where it would be pe je te 
keep in touch with the struggle that would probably be carried on among the 
Antilles, 

Jn the winter of 1777-1778 France had not an yet declared war against Eng- 
land, and she made loud complaints in all the courts of Europe when the actack 
made by the English on a French ship, “ La Belle Poule,” enabled her to represent 
them as the aggressors. But in reality a fleet with its crews had been preparing, 
since February, to fight on the side of the Americans against Englund. At this 
time a considerable number of foreign officers had taken service in the United 
States. Lafayette and his friends had been fighting with the Americans since the 
preceding year, though originally received with such ill-conceuled distrast that 
some of them returned to France bitterly disappointed. Lafnyette's enthusiastic 
atlvocacy was not without effect in bringing the French govermnent to comment to 
the despatch of an auxiliary corps under Roehum)eau. In addition to these the 
Prussian colonel, Friedrich Wilhelm von Steuben, deserves special mention for hia 
improvements in the iuternal organisation of the American army. After a long 
struggle Washington had gained his point that the nucleus, at least, of the army 
should be composed of permanent regiments. These owed their training to Vou 
Steuben ; and indeed the improvements introduced into the management of the 
whole army, in so far as the insufficient means available permitted, were the work 
of this officer of the schoul of Frederick I. 

From the French alliance great wonders were expected, nut only by Washing- 
ton and the army, but to an even greater extent by the Congress, which had 
returned in triumph to Philadelphia. It was already so convinced that a decisive 
victory was impending, that it considered it superfluous to do anything more 
toward it. The disillusionment was the greater when a peculinr combination of 
unfavourable circumstances rendered the joint campaign of the Americana and the 
French almost fruitless. From the beginning there had been a party in Congress 
that did not look with favour on the French alliance. It found support in the 
New England States, which transferred their old antipathy to the Canadians te 
the French who were now about to fight as their allies for colonial independence. 
The repeated offers on the part of England to enter into negotiations with the 
rebels upon the removal of their grievances had caused the idea to take root that 
a reconciliation was imminent on the basis of the recognition of the United States 
by England. The politicians of the East were perhaps not far wrong iu this; for in 
the face of the threatened interposition of her hereditary foe England was ready to 
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make great sacrifices to put an end to the American war. The prospects of peace 
were seriously affected by the French alliance, for though the Americans interpreted 
the agreement in the sense that France would only secure their independence, and, 
this done, make no opposition to a direct understanding between the colonies and 
the mother country, yet the French government, in continuing negotiations at Paris 
with the delegates of Congress, especially with Franklin, and also, by means of its 
accredited representatives, with the Congress at Philadelphia, took care that the 
principle should be recognised that none of the contracting Powers should make 
peace with England without the concurrence of the others. This made the termina- 
tion of the war no longer solely dependent on the recognition of the independence: 
of the United States. These business politicians forgot how remote this had been 
before the French alliance, and tried to persuade the States that the continuance of 
the war was solely due to the French. 

Though they undoubtedly overshot the mark in this, the Congress and an 
overwhelming inajority of the American people were of the opinion that since 
France, as was natural, was seeking by this war to gain advantayes for herself and 
her allies, especially for Spain, it was only right that she should bring the war 
to a conclusion with her own money and troops. The demands made on the 
French government by the leading statesmen of Congress were almost incredible. 
Their only excuse is the political and diplomatic inexperience of. men sud- 
denly transformed from lawyers and merchants into the responsible leaders of a 
mighty State, 

There was, it is true, a small circle of really stetesmaulike characters among 
the men who helped to found the United States. Foremost among these stood 
George Washington. The course of events suddenly placed this peaceful and ease- 
Joving landowner at the head of the Union anny ; but in his case circumstances 
served only to develop great capacities and to bring to light splendid talents. At 
the outbreak of war Washington wns in his forty-third year. He was not a profes- 
sional soldier, and his only experience of war had been as an ofticer of the Virginia 
militia; but so successful was he in this capacity that he was appointed its com- 
mander-in-chief in 1755. He entered public life more from a sense of duty than 
from inclination, and he retired to his rich estates as soon as possible. He typi- 
fied all that was noblest in the Virginia planters. His appearance was striking, — 
alinost too eristocratic for a republican; but none was more enthusiastic than he 
for the cause of American liberty. His sound education end his knowledge of the 
world fitted him for a diplomat; his wide knowledge of national economies for 
a statesman. Nor was the limited experience gained in little wars his only quali- 
fication for the military position he held; for he possessed two distinguishing qual- 
ities that render him, in all respects, one of the most remarkable men America has 
ever seen. These qualities were, first, the power of taking a clear and unprejudiced 
view of the situation ; this enabled him, even in the most trying circumstances, to 
calculate and consider with imperturbable composure, and to await the right 
moment with nn irou patience; and second, an extraordinary energy that enabled 
him not only to accomplish much himself, but to move all around him to put forth 
their utmost strength. At the beginning his position was extremely difficult; even 
his rank og commander-in-chief, which the first impulse of nationel enthusiasm 
had given him, was not quite safe from the envy of jealous rivals or the eagerness 
of selfish place-hunters. He himself was perhaps the least concerned about his 
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position, for he learned daily how many duties :t imposed on him and how hittle 
real power he possessed. But he was even greater as a diplomat than as a strate- 
gist, and was thus enabled to sole the dificult problem before him, and to stand 
continually between the mexperieuced polticians of Congress and the European 
diptomats schooled im the pohtical etiquette of the Old World From the tre of 
the alhance with France he mautained, not only at the seat of war, but also in the 
field of politics, a hind of government mdependent of Congress, but m both spheres 
‘has characteristic reserve enabled him to avond all dangers 

There was no other man of his nation who could be compared with him Even 
Renyjamm Frankhn, with Ins homely honesty, stool far belund lim im pohtical 
farsightedness Desynte this, no one, perhaps, played a gieater part than Franklin 
an bringing the Revolution to a successful issue | Born m_ hmnble cin wmstances, 
he had worked lus way slowly and labonowly upward by lie own eftorts, and 
throughout lus hfe he preserved something of the manners said to be charactenstic 
of the mbabitants of Philadelphia, where he had spent Ins youth and muddle age 
He was not a man of great actions, but the long experience he had gained at the 
English court as agent for the culomes enabled him, more than all others, to wie 
the sympathy of other natwous for Ins struggling country , and the cit of having 
induced France to side openly with the United States belongs chiefly to him But 
Jus attitude during the peace negotiations showed how much ho was allected by 
the shrewdness that usually characterised the politicians of the youthful State 
Many efforts hue been made to clear him of the charge of having takcu part in 
the negotiations with kngland which, though coutrmy to the agreement with 
France, were carned on in secret by the Amencan diplomatists But no amount, 
of explanation cin get 1d of the fact that Franklins charactensty apperrauce of 
confidential frankness and good-natured honesty served to scicen the duuhle-dealing 
of his fellow diplomatists, though he had perhaps no direct part im du using the alhes 
he himself hid gained = During the war he excited little duect mtluence on afliurs 
at home, but his sober and practical common sense and Jus business expenaie 
helped rn no «mall degree to remove the fornudable dithculties that Iay m the wiy 
of diplomatic success 

Beside the two leaders stood a nuinber of less important personages of sunilar 
political views, but among the influential politicians there were scarcely any others 
eo clear-sighted or so unpreyudiced The significance of this soon appeared when, 
on the conclusion of the French alliance, weightrer events took place im the hld of 
diplomacy than on the field of battle 

In accordance with their plan of campmgn the English transferred ther «jx 1a- 
tions to the South In January, 1779, they conquered Savannah and defended st 
successfully against the French fleet In February, 1780, the English cmmmander- 
m-chief, Clinton, landed m South Carola and forced the American trowps in 
Charleston to capitulate after a siege of five weeks It appeared as af English 
supremacy would be re-established in the south, and for a time not a single de- 
tachment of organued American troops opposed the English But the object 
aimed at soon showed itself unattamable Except on the coast, the land was 
sparsely populated and but little cultivated This rendered permanent military 
occupation impossible, and placed great difficulties in the way of all military opera- 
tions Thus was very well hnown at Washington's headquarters Thus, instead of 
following the English to the south, the leader of the American army kept in view 
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operations on the Hudson against New York as most likely to decide the issue of the 
campaign. Clinton was thus compelled to come north again, while in the South a 
partisan war want on with varying resulta. This was stirred up from both head- 
quarters by the despatch of regular troops under approved leaders, so that the Eng- 
lish were never in undisturbed possession and still could never be driven out, 
During these cross-expeditions a number of important bettles were fought in North 
and South Carolina. At Camden the English gained a victory in which the brave 
De Kalb lost his life; at King’s Mountain and at Cowpens the Americans were 
successful ; other battles, such as that at Guilford, were claimed as victories by both 
sides, But the situation remained essentially unchanged: the English maintained 
their hold on the thickly populated coast. districts; but in the interior bands of 
Americans carried on a guerilla warfare, making unexpected attacks on outposts 
and cutting off small detachments of British treops. 

To change this state of affairs the English resulved to carry the war into Vir- 
yinia, which now provided almost entirely for the maintenance of the American 
army except in so far as this was done by France. But even this failed to draw 
Washington away from the Hudson; he merely sent down Lafayette with a part 
of the American troops. Lafayette showed himself quite worthy of the contidence 
placed in him. By his skilful movements he held the English general, Cornwallis, 
in check for weeks, until the latter was called back to the coast by the communder- 
in-chief. But in seeking to provide in Yorktown? a fortified point of support for 
the renewal, later on, of the campaign in the interior, Cornwallis fell into a danger- 
ous trap which was at once recognised by the American leaders. Lafayette hastened 
as quickly as possible to invest the place; Washington sent to his support the 
greater part of the French and American troops under Rochambeau; and a French 
fleet under De Grasse, which, though destined for the Autilles, offered its help to 
atrike a blow against the English, completed the investment of the enemy. The 
hostile lines drew so closely about Yorktown that Cornwallis had to lay down his 
arms on October 19, 1781. Single points on the coast, notably Charleston and 
New York, still remained in the hands of the Enylish; but the fate of their arms 
was sealed, even in the South, which could no longer be held against the American 
trovps. 


-C. Tue Negotiations axp Coxchusion oF Peack wit ExGLaNp 


Mvcu as the events of the war now served to excite those on the spot, they 
had comparatively little influence in determining its final result. The leading 
French statesmen soon came to the conviction that, instead of having gnined an 

. active ally in the struggle against England by their alliance with the United 
States, they had in reality only gained permission to carry on the war for the 
Americans with French money, French soldiers, and French ships. The Spanish 
government hesitated long before joining in the war against England; and though 
it took i¢ for granted that it would receive Florida and the Mississippi in 
return for taking part in the war, it considered American affairs of quite secondary 
importance and wished Minorca and Gibraltar to be the main points of attack, 
Farther, it let it be clearly seen that it wished to put an end to the war as soon a8 
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poseible, and merely wished to take advantage of England's cnitical position to 
obtam a revision of the Peace of 1763 © The course of the war m Ameria also led 
France to desire its speedy termmation Thetefore it not only encouraged Spain 
1 ite endeavours for peace, but also prepared the American Congress for it, in 
vider that the latter should decile upon the conditions 1t wished to umpose upon 
Englaud. 

In the following years, up tu the conclusion of peace, the negotiations im this 
connection occupied the attention of Congress uch more than the concen of the 
war had ever dune The debates were carued on with such vchemence that on 
more than one vicasion the newly made Union of thnteen States threatnud to fall 
asunder into groups with divided imterests What Amercan polttiaans would 
naturally have preferred was that England should give up all its Noth Amer 
possessions and renounce all its claims in the nerticrn content in favo of the 
United States In negotuttions with the agents by whom Bnyland thoughout the 
war strove to bring about an understanding, they based then «lim on the state- 
ment that the proxumity of the 1 mted States and iv British Canada would be a 
peipetual cause of discord between the two nations of the same blual — Benjannn 
Franklin deserves the credit of having skiltully put forward this view dur: the 
negotiations he conducted with the Butish agent, Oswalt, but m the final ttle 
ment the point was not again biought up, so that ib was saiccly uecessuy for 
England to 1¢ject the demand 

In regard to their southern boundary the Ames ins were less grecady for tert 
tory They had become yuite accustomed to the uka of gisang bach Flonuds to 
Spam as payment for her participation in the wu, and especially for the sudsilies 
which had been continually solicited, though without success, from the cout of 
Charles 111 But this pot was not the tiue somce of discord in the Congress, 
There were two other conditions, to one of which the 1 presentatises of the southent 
States clung with a3 much tenacity as those of the Noth did to the othr How 
far-swhted the pohitacians of the southern States were on points aflucting thur future 
interests 1s shown by the fact that they wished to hive the cession of the hinter- 
land,” ns tar as the Mississippi, and the nght of free navigation of this stream down 
to the Gult of Mexico, regarded as dispensable pelimmanes to the conc lusian of 
pence with England The English Colomal Ofhce had organned the land west of 
the Alleghauies independently of the old provinces, and the settlement of this 
territory on any considerable scale had been hut recently commencel fiom the 
southern provinces Nevertheless the leaders in the southern States per cived per 
fectly the smportance for this chstrict of the waterway to the Gulf of Meuco, and 
were resolved not to give up thas security for the fnture. 

The North put forward its claims in quite another manner The business spirit 
characteristic of the northern States from the beginning made iteelf felt ire It 
was an opeu secret that the shipowners and traders of the New Lngland htates 
knew well how to take advantage of the existing state of war The chase after 
British merchant ships was carned on by them so successfully that the profits from 
it must have been considerable. Besides, they carmed on a more wupatriotic busi- 
ness in supplying provisions and other necessaries to the English in Halifax and 
even in New York In spite of this the leaders of the Northern party, Samuel 
Adams, and other extremists, bebaved as xf their htates had to hear the whole 
burden of the war, and demanded as compensation for this that the revolutionary 
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government shonld not ley down its arms until England admitted the United 
States to a share in the fisheries on the Newfoundland Banks. Hitherto, as Eng- 
lish subjects, they had hed a profitable share in this fishery; and thongh it was 
agreat exaggeration to assert that the northern States were dependent on these 
fishing-grounds for their food supply, it is true that a very considerable industry 
had been developed in connection with the Newfoundland fishery, The southern 
States would probably have been quite willing to act with their northern neighbours 
with a view to gaining this point in future peace negotiations ; but the vigorous 
manner in which the northern party sought to enforce its claim could serve only 
to make the representatives of other States feel that the problem of the fisheries 
had been made a matter of sectional and not of national importance, and to justify 
them in treating the demand for an open Mississippi as vitally important to the 
local interesta of the west. 

For a long time these discussions upon the conditions of peace possessed a 
purely theoretical interest. The efforts of the leader of the army on the one hand, 
and of the representatives of France on the other, succeeded in restraining the em- 
hittered war of words and in obscuring thore subjects on which utterly irrecon- 
cilable views were held, When, in March, 1782, by means of Franklin's personal 
relations with sume of the members of the newly furmed English cabinet, the gen- 
eral desire for peace was finally confirmed, atrife broke out afresh in the Congress. 
The party of the northern States, that would have preferred that Franklin, the 
friend of the French, should be deprived of all share in the negotiations, were so far 
successful that they placed beside him two representatives of their own views, — 
Johu Adams and John Jay. The history of the peace negotiations shows once 
more the total absence of a real executive in the young State. The Congresa had 
indeod established o department for foreign affairs ; but its representatives, during 
the peace negotiations, never received definite instructions, and, once on French 
soil and removed frem the immediate interference of Congress, they were really 
independent. That the negotiations were so quickly concluded, and that in a man- 
ner exceeding the expectations of the most sanguine American politicians, was due 
to the vacillation of the English politicians, who hoped to render many of the con- 
cesaions less burdensome to their own country by securing in the United States a 
friend easy to control Contrary to all diplomatic usage the American politicians 
did not even once inform the French government of the course of negotiations, 
though they could not be ignorant that peace negotiations were going on at the 
same time between France and England. It is true that no serious disadvantage 
accrued to France from this, and that the negotiations with England were soon 
brought to a successful issue. 

The Peace which was ratified at Versailles September 3, 1783, recognised the 
thirteen United States of North America as en independent State. Almost all the 
demands of the American party politicians were conceded by England. Florida, 
which was restored to Spain, formed the southern boundary of the States; the 
Mississippi the western; and navigation on this river was to be free to Americans 
and to the English, The northern boundary ran from the St. Croix River across 
the watershed between the Hudson and the St. Lawrence, and then through the 
Great Lakes to the source of the Mississippi. The right of participating in the 
fisheries on the Newfoundland Banks was expressly conceded. As for the rest, a 
treaty of peace and commerce between England and the United States was to 
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restore as far as posuble the relations interrapted by the war The recoguition of 
the United Statey by the remaimmg Enropean Power was somewhat delayed, but 
thy was a matter of comparatively little importance to the young State, ag st en- 
Joyed nut only the recogaition but abe the good will of the Powers which were of 
inost importance to it. Thus, as far as the outside world was concerned, the 
1epublic of the United States was firuils established. 


D. Tue Cosstrrurt0s 


THs condition of the United States as regirds internal affairs left much to be 
desired The people in general were untramed for the political sndependence they 
had gained = Even some men who had for years been striving for these lofty ends 
and had played the role of party leaders an the provincial Assembles showed 
themsch es httle fitted for the task of goverument They had lnthute had expen: 
ence only of the negative side of political life as members of an opposition that wp- 
held the real and supposed nghts of the povinces azamst the governors appointed 
hy the Crown =A vehement and radical spurt often characterised the disc ugsions 
i Congress, and at became the more pronounced in that xt was not counteracted 
hy the presence of a settled government mamtamung un cstabhished course of 
procedure 

In the face of putty jealousies between the States, and the conflict of intcrests 
between the two groups of northern and southern States, it was no easy task to 
draw up a constitution for the thutecn Umted States Wher the Congress first 
met in 1774, ats authority was quite undefined — 1t was constituted, nonmalls, by 
the revolutionary assemblies of the provinces, and thus lacked a struethy legal 
basis, and its object, its duration, and the scope of ity authority were undetammed 
If ats course during the early years of the war, though calling mto existence mast 
stimyent measures, met with no serious vpposition, this was duce less to its auns 
of authority than to the force of circumstances The weahuess of its organisation 
was telt by Congress itself, and even before the Declaration of Independence it ap- 
pomted a commuttee to place the management of the common concerns of the col 
onies on a dehmite basis = The work of the committee, the Articles of Confedern- 
tion was approved by Congress in the autumn of 1777, and was subiatted to the 
Tenslatures of the separate States for ratiheation At the end of fifteen months 
twelve States had acceptet the aticles Maryland withheld its assent for tuo 
yeu longer? But Congress had gamed nothing by this defimtion of its authority , 
1athei the contrary In the elusing years of the war Congress sank lower and lower 
in the publ estimation It was to be feared that Congress, and with it the idea 
of uuity, would fall to complete discredit as soon as the war was over, and the 
pressure from without, causing the States to hold together, was withdrawn = This 
was the feeling of all clear-aghted politicians, both those who wished well to the 
tates and those who speculated on their breaking up. It was in the full conse1ous- 
nes» of this that Washington, before giving up his position as leader of the army, 
the embodiment of the Umun, and retamng into private Ife, wrote to the legislatures 
of the different States that celebrated letter in which he urged on them to hold 
inmly together, as this was the only basis for a great future, but for the tame his 
warning was without appreciable effect. 
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‘The spirit of independence had been greatly strengthened in the various States 
during the war. Before the revolutionary steps of 1774 only two provinces, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, had been completely republican. In all the others the 
representatives of the people had been controlled by a governor appointed by the 
Proprietor or by the Crown. The States under governors had during the war 
remodelled their constitutions on a republican basis; and they were far too proud 
of their newly won rights of self-government to be ready to give them up so soon 
for the common good. When peace and independence had been established, the 
important work of Congress, representing the States as a whole, was considered as 
ended. Each of the thirteen States began to adapt iteelf to the new situation in 
the way it considered most advantageous to its own particular interests, Com- 
mon concerns were meanwhile most shamefully neglected. The Congress was not 
in a position to pay off the army, nor was it able to take over the military posts on 
the northern and western frontiers. The importance of the central government 
created an unfavourable impression abroad. American diplomacy often failed com- 
pletely in ita objects on account of the discredit into which the national guvern- 
ment had fallen. Even at home Congress fell into discredit. Pennsylvania looked 
quietly on while the body representing the union of the States was driven fro the 
capital by eighty mutinous reservists and forced to continue its sittings at Prince- 
ton, Each of the States was against all the others. New York set the example by 
orecting about itself a bulwark of protective duties, not only against foreign States, 
but, upon ita own strict interpretation of the Articles of Confederation, against its 
immediate neighbours, These duties were strictly enforced with a total lack of 
consideration for the interesta of neighbouring States, This gave rise to the quea- 
tion whether it would not be desirable to transfer to Congress the power of regu- 
lating commerce. Tt was solely because Congress did not possess this power that 
the desired treaty of commerce with Spain was not concluded; and England, 
which now enforced the Navigation Act against the United States, could not be 
combated because, while the New England States replied by bringing in a Naviga- 
tion Act of their own, Connecticut willingly placed its harbours at the disporal of 
the English; and the southern Siates also declared against a Navigation Act be- 
cause they feared that, when the New England ship-owners had crushed all cow- 
petition, they would raise freights on the staple products of the South so high as to 
ruin Southern industry. 

Old boundary disputes also cropped upagain. From the commencement of the 
war the United States had leid claim to the territory beyond the Alleghanies; but 
they had not settled among themselves which State it should belong to. Masea- 
-chusetts and Connecticut claimed a share on the ground that their colonial charters 
granted them the land from ocean to ocean. New York claimed all the land which 
had owed tribute to their allies, the Iroquois; and Virginia claimed all the land to 
the “ west and northwest,” as indefinitely granted in her charter. North Carolina. 
had established government in Tennessee, as had Virginia and Kentucky. Now 
Virginia was at that time, apart from new acquisitions, the most populous and 
richest of the States, so that the smal? States whose geographical position precluded 
further expansion were little inclined to let the power of this one State increase in- 
definitely, as they had seen in the case of New York what dangers to its smaller and 
poorer neighbours would follow. The lezislature sought to find a way out of this 
difficulty in 1777 by making © proposal to Congress that the latter should not 
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bag upon the claims of the States to the territory between the Alleghanies and 

the Mississippi, but should treat the whole tract as national territory, out of which 
new States might later be formed. The proposal was quite unsupported aud was 
Tejected ; but Maryland now made its ratification of the Articles of Confederation 
dependent on the acceptance of this proposal respecting the territory in the wast. 
This was the real reason why this State, otherwise sv faithful to the principle of 
union, delayed its assent ta the Articles of Confederation till 1781. In the rae 
year Virginia, fullowing the example of New York and Connecticut, declared itsolf 
ready to abandon its claims, and was then followed by Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, and (eurgia. 

The settlement of the territorial dispute led to important constitutional conxe- 
quences. Hitherto Congress, without power and without means, had had a pre- 
carious existence ; but the abandoument by the single States uf their claims to the 
“hinterland ” handed over to it a region not only of great extent, but, aa the tlourixh- 
ing settlements showeil, of considerable wealth. In what form now was Congress 
to exercive its power over this region? The proposal put forward by the Virginian 
governor, Thomas Jefferson, to divide the territory into ten new States, was te- 
jected; hut already in Tennessee and Kentucky communities of such strength lad 
sprung up that soon after the definite constitution of the United States they 
succeeded in getting themselves admitted ay properly constituted States. On 
the other hand the land north of the Ohio was placed under the direct con- 
trol-of Congress. partly that it might have the means of paying the interest 
and capital of the war debt hy the sale of land, and partly that it might be 
able to yive the soldiers discharged at the close of the war an opportunity of 
establishing homes for themselves wnder favourable conditions. All that was Inid 
down for the constitution of this region was that tho righta of individuals, aud 
the religious liberty common tu the Constitutions of the thirtven States, should 
be maintained; and in other respects also Congress was free to arrango the pro 
visional government as it saw fit, thus excluding slavery from the territory and 
uiaking possible the gradual organisation of these new territuries as common- 
wealths of the Union. 

This proceilure did little to increase the consideration in which Congress wis 
held; but it was of much more importance in that it afforded an example of an 
extensive territury actually ruled hy a central authority. The most enlightened 
politicians —and before all others Washington — were convinced that the only 
remedy for the unmistakable stagnation existing in the United Statea was complete 
unification, Government by Congress was a shadow, The future of America, ax 
was even then recognised, lay in the development of ity boundless resources, 
This was impossible as long as the petty jealousies of the States continually 
acted in opposition to the common interest,— to-day encouraging the English 
to cripple the American carrying-trade, to-morrow giving the Spaniarda an op- 
portunity of closing the mouth of the Mississippi againat the southern States. 
A first attempt to entrust to Congress the supervision of the trade interests of all 
the States led to snch a wonderful confusion of claims and admissions that nothing 
useful could be accomplished, and the attempt failed. But it was from this direc- 
tion that the impulse came to which the Constitution of the United States owes 
ite origin. 

Washington took a lively interest in the economic development of the country, 
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as in all other political questions. Before giving up his post as commander of the 
army he made a tour in the north to see for himself what communication there 
was by water between the Hudson and the Great Lakes. After his retirement 
into private life he took great interest in the project of making a waterway from 
Chesapeake Bay, through the Potomac, to the Ohio; for, as he saw well, community 
of interest was the best means of holding the States of the Union together. The 
canal project rendered an understanding among the different States of the Union 
necessary; and after a meeting of delegates from the four States especially con- 
cerned had been agreed to in principle, it was proposed to invite delegates from all 
the States to this convention, and to consider, not merely the projected canal, but 
the economic and especially the commercial needs of the United States. Thus 
originated the Convention of Annapolis, which met in September, 1786, It pro- 
duced no tangible results; but it passed a resolution, attended Ly the weightiest 
consequences, that Congress be requested to summon a new convention to deal, not 
merely with commerce, but with everything bearing on the national welfare and 
particularly on the form of government of the United States. 

Congress was not indisposed to comply with the request of the Convention of 
Annapolis; but before it had done so the news was spread abroad that Virginia 
had already chosen its delegates for the new convention, and that Washington had 
consented to act in this capacity. The popularity of this name worked wonders ; 
in a short time four other States nominated their delegates, and Congress, at the 
instigation of Massachusetts, hastened to send out invitations to a Convention that 
was to meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787. The Convention, whose work was the 
Constitution of the United States, comprised fifty-five delegates representing twelve 
States (Rhode Island not being represented). At the first sitting Washington was 
elected president, The proceedings were secret and were not binding on the 
States represented. But it was exactly this knowledge, that their work could be- 
come law only after having been approved by Congress and by the States, that gave 
the delegates the courage to put aside all timid compromise aud bring forward a 
thoroughly new Constitution on an essentially altered basis. 

The majority of the delegates, though they did not openly express their convic- 
tion, knew well thet the object of their assembling was to strengthen the union of 
the thirteen States and place it on a firmer basis; but as the sittings proceeded, new 
groupings were formed among the members, and the final resolutions of the Con- 
vention were the result of a long series of compromises. No dogmatic policy was 
pursued; but by mutual concessions the interest of all groups in the work of 
the Constitution was maintained, a circumstance that bears witness to the great 
political wisdom displayed. 

Virginia, which had largely given the impulse that led to the assembling of 
the Convention, was now the first to bring forward a definite scheme. Govarnor 
Edmund Randolph laid before the Convention a plan worked out in the main by 
James Madison, to establish a more effective central government. Congress was 
to be elected by a direct vote throughout the United States, in order that expres- 
sion might be given to the sovereignty of the people. Following the example of 
taost of the States it was to consist of two Houses. The lower House was to be 
directly elected ; the members of the upper House were to be chosen by the lower 
House from persons proposed by the State legislatures; in both cases the number 
of delegates was to be proportioned to population and to the amount contributed 
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to the revenue Further, m buth Houses 2 motion was to be carried by a majouty 
of members, not by a majority of States, as hitherto; and a bare mayonty was 
now sufficient, whereas a two-thirds majonty had often been required before 
Finally, Congress, in addition to its power of dacidmy all matters of common 
concern, was to have the night of vetomg any resolution of a Ntate legislative 
dangerous to the interests of the Union 

This scheme was, as a whole, tov centralsing to be acceptable te the Ante 
federabsts. But its essential feature the formation of a bicameral legwlatme with 
a different basis of representation for each chamber, was saved for the future Cun- 
stitution by one of those stateemanlike compromises The .Anti-federalots had 
urged a acheme called the New Jersey plan, accoding to winch all the Mates, 
Jarge and sisll ch aud poor, were to be represented by the same mumber of dele- 
gates m each House By a thud plan, suggested by a member fiom Comer tic tt 
at was hnally concluded, by way of compromise, te apply in the uppar House the 
Anti-federalist theory of equal representation ot the States, and to form the lower 
House aceordmg to the Fede:alist scheme of apportioning apresentatives mong 
the States according to population Equally sigmfcant was the waccment that in 
both Houses a vote should be allowed to eich member, and nut, as dome, to 
each State delegatum = The chore of dcigates on a population base led to farther 
difterences of opmion ‘What was te be taken as the population ot a State? In 
deculing the number of delegates tu be elected by each State, were Indias and 
negroes to be included in the populrtiwon? This question at once rem wo the dis- 
sension between North and South, and would perlups have seuously hampered the 
Couyention hed nut the parties agiced to a compomnse based on the pricdents of 
1783, and now when the Southern representatives wished the negro population to 
‘be counted m full in settling the number vf delegates for cach State the Nerthan 
Opposition finally foreed the South to Ik content with the systans of counting live 
neyroes as equivalent to thiee wlute men m the apporionment both of dnett tavey 
and of representatives 

‘The punciple that Congress should have complete control of all matters com 
nected with foreign trade had bun genually recugnised a3 the chief reason for the 
meeting of the Consention It was theaeivre considered aight that the Convention 
should come to a final decision on the pomt. But the subject of slavery was 
mvolved in the matter, and the question was raved whether Congicss should have 
the power of prolubiting the slive trade. Many States were opposed to the con- 
tinuation of the trafhe, but an the face of the great division of imtereyts im the 
Congress a compromise was once mure ayrecd upon The southern States agrecd 
that Congress should, after a period of twenty years, have power to abolish the 
slave trade, and the northern commercial States consented that Congress, acting by 
the vote of a majority mstead of by the vote of two thirds, should have exclusive 
vontrol of commerce between the States and with other nations 

After a senes of far-reaching regulations had defined the authonty of Congress 

and of the several States, the furin of the Executive had still ty be decided on 
Despite the prevailing anti-monarchical spirit the sdea rapidly gained ground among 
the members of the Convention that a single person should be placed at the head 
of the government But the question as to how this person should be clected gave 
nise to endless discussions, during which the half-fmished work was more than once 
endangered It was nnally settled that the President of the United States should 
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bold office for four years, but was eligible for re-election ; and that he should be 
chosen by colleges of electors specially constituted for the purpose. The com- 
position of the colleges of electors aras left to the separate States. It was not 
until 1868 that the practice of choosing the electors by the direct vote of the 
people became gengral. 

The Convention of Philadelphia had done all its work with a feeling that it 
was binding on no one, This helped it, especially at first, over many difficulties. 
But though two delegates from New York ostentatiously retired in the course of 
the proceedings, and at the close three more (two from Virginia and one from 
Massachusetts) refused their signatures to what had been the result of months of 
discussion, the majority were quite well aware that the currents of public opinion 
in the young nation went with them. The subsequent treatment of their proposals 
showed that they were not mistaken. 

On the 20th of September, 1787, Washington laid before Congress the work of 
the Convention’ ‘The Anti-federalist party would have liked to neutralise by it. 
the proposal to reconsider the Constitution in Congress, and, if need be, to alter it. 
But the Federalists by an overwhelming majority, carried their proposal that the 
work of the Convention should at once be submitted to the different States with- 
out change. The first State to decide in favour of the new Constitution was Dela- 
ware, whose convention accepted it unanimously on the 6th of December. Delaware 
was followed in the same month by Pennsylvania and New Jersey, by Georgia and 
Connecticut in January, and by Massachusetts, after heated debates, in February, 
1788, According to the old Articles the consent of every State was necessary be- 
fore a new form could be established. This constitutional requirement was ignored, 
and by procedure quite analogous to that of revolution it was provided that the 
new Constitution shonld be in force upon ratification by only nine States. Far- 
thermore, efforts were made to qualify the several ratifications by conditions di- 
rected to securing more explicitly the civil rights of the individual; but Washington 
rightly pointed out that to impair what had just been accomplished was equivalent 
to rejecting it; that the Constitution itself afforded the means by which it could 
he supplemented and improved ; and that the proper course for those States whose 
wishes the Constitution did not meet was to use these means to amend it. There 
arguments told in Massachusetta, and were not without effect on other conven~ 
tions, and by June, before Virginia had come to a decision, nine States had agreed 
to the new Constitution. Arrangements were then made for the presidential elec- 
tion in which, on the 7th of January, 1789, all the States, with the exception of 
Now York, North Carolina, and Rhode Island, took part. The sixty-nine clectors 
unanimously chose Washington as first President of the Trion. 


E. Toe Time oF THE GaeaT VIRGINIANS 


Wrraour doubt the United States possessed no citizen other than George 
Washington in whose hands they could place their fortunes with equal confidence. 
He combined the tact of a man of the world with an unselfishness that had stood 
every test, and a firm faith in the future of his country, to whose service he devoted 
his intellectual talents and his wide practical experience. His unsought elevation 
to the position of president was but the just reward of his long public services. 

1 Bee Plate oppoatte. 
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Throughout the Revolutionary War he had kept himaelf independent of party ; 
and he wished to remain so now that he was the chosen ruler of the nation, and to 
unite all its forces around him in common activity. But experience soon taught 
him how impracticable this high ideal was. The struggles about the Constitution 
had Jed to the establishment of sharply defined party differences, These naturally 
manifested themselves among the men Washington had chosen as hia fellow- 
workers. The most pressing task that lay before the new government was the 
re-eatablishment of the credit of the United States, and with it their repute both 
at home and abroad. In finance Washington had at his disposal a yreat force in 
Alexander Hamilton, a leading member of the Convention, and so keen an advocate 
of a strong central executive that he was the recognised head of the Federal party. 
His first measures, the funding of the debt of the United States, and the assumption 
of the debts of the separate States by the Union, were in accord with his expressed 
centralising tendencies. The objection his opponents made to these menaures war 
that they gave an opportunity to the rich merchants of the North of carrying on a 
profitable if not particularly honourable business. The merchanta bought up 
great quantities of the practically worthless honds issued to cover the debts of the 
different States, and made great profit when these were taken over and redeemed by 
the central government. In order to provide the means of carrying out these finan- 
cial operations Hamilton now proposed a tax which, he admitted, would remind 
every citizen of his connection with the Union by touching him in his most sensi- 
tive spot, his pocket; but in this he appeared so clearly we a party politician that 
the Anti-federaliste at once declared themselves against him, and so bitter was the 
opposition that a revolt against the authority of the Union broke ont in the West. 
This turn of affairs made it necessary for Washington to put an imposing force in 
the field to crush the rising; and also afforded an opportunity through which the 
power of the central government was early and forcibly demonstrated. 

According to his political convictions Washington was @ Federalist, but nat in 
the party sense in which Hamilton was. Thus he was able to choose as one of 
his ministers the man who afterward became the leader of the Aunti-federalista, — 
Thomes Jefferson. When the latter returned from his position as minister to 
France, Washington offered him the post of Secretary of Stato, which Jeflerson 
accepted. He helped Hamilton with his plans for the assumption of the State 
debts by the national government. But just as Hamilton was a “ Northerucr,” 
Jefferson had unconsciously become a “ Southerner,” and Hamilton had to buy his 
support by inducing his own party to agree that the future capital of the Union 
should be situated in the South, on the Potomac. The unfortunate thing about the 
party system was that the parties were based not on ideal principles and firm con- 
vietions, but were divided chiefly by conflict of interests. Thus it was that the 
Union was always geographically divided into two hostile camps, the interests of 
the commercial northern States being always different from those of the agricul- 
tural southern ones. The opposition between Federalists and Anti-federalista had 
justification and significance only during the struggles about the Constitution. 
After the Constitution had been completed and put into operation, these party 
names had less significance, for in reality the predominant party was always more 
or less Federalist, while the opposition made use of the decentralising tendencies of 
those who held out for the rights of single States, as a cloak to cover its own 
selfish aims. 
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‘Washington was very dearous of retiring to private hfe at the close of his 
four years’ term of office, but at the request of all parties he consented to hold the 
presidency for another four years, and was once more unanmmously elected This 
‘was a piece of good fortune for the young nation, for these four years brought 
difficulties that were overcome only by Washington's tact and foresight. The 
friendship of France was still an important factor m Umted States politics, the 
more because the Revolution tended to establish political conditions m many 
respects analogous to those of the United States, But these conditions became 
erttical when the abolition of the monarchy and the establishment of a reyubhic 
involved France in war The southern States which had been so eager for the 
French alhance m 1782, were now intoxicated by the high-sounding phrases of the 
French republicans, and were ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with them mm 
their struggle agamst the despots But this would have been bad pohoy for the 
United States, for their economic connection with France was slight, while the 
prosperity of the northern States was largely dependent on trade with England For 
this reason Washington declared the strictest neutrality. The French republicans, 
at 18 true, took uo notice of this, and their diplomatists showed the same bold 
assurance that those of the United States had formerly shown The French plem- 
potentuary held himself justified im enlisting soldiers and fitting out privateers mm 
Awenican towns, a3 he was received with tumultuous applause by the people, not 
only in the South, but even m New York But Washington did not deviate from 
the path he had chosen, and when he was forced, by the tactless behaviour of the 
French mimuter, to mauntam the dignity of the Amencan nation against lum, 
the mass of the people was united in supporting the President 

The position of the government of the Union would have been much smpler 
had xt not, at the same time, had to maintam certam claims against England lhe 
English still held a number of posts in the West under carcumstances which Jad 
theineelves open to criticism, and the regulations by which they endeavoured to 
chech the trade of neutrals with France, and to monopolise all trade with ther own 
nnd for themselses, injured the business of the United States nm many very dif- 
ferent respects But 1t was difficult to remedy thus completely as long as the war 
between France and England lasted Washington succeeded in gaining partial 
rehef by an agreewent arranged by John Jay , but many sources of annoyance 
remained untouched, and succeeding presidents had for years to contend with these 
difficulties 

At the close of his second term of oftice Washington emphatically dechned 
re-election, so that a new head of the state had to be chosen In this matter the 
Federalist party began to dig 1ts own grave Hamilton indulged in electaoneermg 
tactics in order to heep John Adams, who was personally unacceptable to him, out 
of the presidency He failed in this, but the factional controversy within the 
Federalist party made posable the election of an Anti-federahst President m 1800, 
The United States now seemed to be driftmg, much against 1ts mchnations, into 
wai with France The Directory, by sts insolent proceedings, had forced the United 
States to discontinue diplomatic relations, and under the favounte pretext of 
searching for contraband it cared on a more vigorous war aganst Amencan 
commerce than England had ever done Then the Federalist party collected its 
atrength, and demanded a resolution declarmg war on France; but before war had 
been formally declared Adams took advantage of the firat slight signs of concession 
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‘on the part of France to effect a reconciliation. This was a revere defent tor 
the Federaliste, and it was made worse by the fact that at the saine time they 
touk a disastrous step in home affairs. To guard against foreign agitation in the 
country, they introduced a severe Jaw against this, and against insulla to the 
government, and carried it in spite of vigorous opposition. The Anti-federalist 
party considered this the height of legality, and the legislatures of Kentucky 
and Virginia held sittings to protest ayainst it. During these sittings the famous 
resolutions were passed in which the champions of the righta of single States 
claimed the right of actively resisting illegal resolutious of Congress. The reso- 
lutions hed no immediate signiticance, but later they served as a basis for the 
arguments of secessionists. 

The new presidential election placed Jefferson at the head of the government. 
As the result of mismanaged clectionceriuy tactics on the part of the Anti-federal- 
ists, Jefferson, and Burr who had been selected fur the vice-presidency, eived the 
same number of votes. The unscrupulous Burr would gladly have displaced sJef- 
ferson; but the Federalists who helped him in his attempt ouly succeeded in 
gaining contempt for themselves by their efforts. Jefferson emerged from the con- 
test doubly victorious, His government gave additional proof that acting in oppo- 
sition is a very different thing from leading o government, 

The policy of the government was still determined by its relations to the 
belligerent Powers in Europe. Ever since the Declaration of Independence there 
had been differences between Spain and the United States xbout the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, This had been conceded by England to the United States at 
the Peace of Paris; but England had at the same time given up Florida to Spain. 
Thus the mouth of the Mississippi became exclusively Spanish, aud the govern- 
ment at Madrid unconditionally refused to allow foreign ships to paxs thronzh ite 
territory. It was ouly in 17935, after protracted negotiations, that New Orleang 
was declared a free port for American ships, Alzuost immediately after this nego- 
tiations were commenced which led to « further change at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, — the cession of Louisiana to France. The Union government had 
aeveral times considered the best means of meeting the danger that the territories 
on its boundary, Louisiana and Florida, might pass from the weak hands of Syuin 
into those of England or France; and Jefferson did not delay coming to an under- 
standing with the new owner of Louisiana upon their neighbouring relations. In so 
doing he made the surprising discovery that the Firet Consul, Napoleon, was by 
no means disinclined to rid himself of this territory, which possessed but doubt- 
fut value for him. Now Jefferson had not the least doubt that the Constitution 
did not permit him to acquire new territory for the Union; Wut he bad no thought 
of letting slip such an exceptional opportunity of extending and securing the 
boundaries of the Union. He therefore gave his unqualified approval to the act 
of his envoy, who purchased the territory in question from France for fifteen 
million dollars. Of course there was very considerable oppositiun, especially on 
the part of the northern States, which feared that their trade would suffer by the 
opening of the mouth of the Mississippi; but Jefferson's enemies were not sv blind 
as to think seriously of annulling this profitable transaction. 

In the autumn of 1804 Jefferson was elected to the presidency for a further 
term of four years. During his second term of office the political situatiun was 
gtaver. As Napoleon more and more revealed himself, the Old World became 
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more and more plunged in war. The United States were affected by it, as each of 
the sea Powers, England and France, persistently harassed the commerce of the 
citizens of the Union with that of its enemies. In this the attitude of England 
may have been more unfriendly than that of France, though both nations captured 
American ships almost in their own harbours. But the old leaning of the southern 
States towanl France, and Jefferson’s enthusiasm for that country, were mainly 
responsible for the Union government's directing its anger chiefly against England. 
From the time of the War of Independence the idea had survived that the inter- 
ruption of commercial relations was a specially effective weapon against England_ 
As those on the American side who would suffer most from this were the commer- 
cial northern States, the party of the southern States, then predominant, imme~ 
diately carried the proposal of an embargo of several months’ duration. But in 
reality it was only American trade that suffered seriously from it; for even in 
American waters England was supreme, and so was able to protect, an illicit trade 
which almost compensated for the loss of the regular commerce. The complaints 
of the North, continually becoming louder, were not without effect on Congress. 
Jefferson himself was considering the removal of the embargo; but toward the end 
of his term of office he had lost control over Congress to such an extent that hia 
opponents carried its immediate repeal against his will. 

The change in the presidency made no change in the situation either at home 
or abroad. Madison, like Jefferson, was one of the leaders of the Southern party, 
that championed the rights of the separate States; but, like his predecessor, he 
was forced more and more toward the Federalista by the duties of the office he 
had taken up. One thing was unmistakable, that his personal influence over thu 
Southern party was appreciably less than that of his predecessor. On becoming 
President he had found relations with England and France unchanged. The 
former did not respond to the removal of the embargo by any serious attempt to 
remedy the grievances justly complained of by the Americans; on the contrary, 
the negotiations entered upon ended in England's rejecting all the American claims 
and refusing all concessions until the United States should take up a more decided 
attitude toward France. Now the latter deserved no consideration from America. 
Her attitude was quite as unfriendly as England's. But on account of the tradi- 
tional friendship between France and the Union, ever kept alive by skilfully turned 
phrases, the government could not make up its mind to buy the friendship of Eng- 
land by a change of front toward France. Thus negotiations were continued with 
both Powers on the subject of the abolition of the regulations which crippled the 
trade of neutrals; but the Americans still had to put up with their ships’ being 
treated as hostile by both sides, without daring to make reprisals. In this dilemma 
help came to the government from a quarter whence it was least expected. 

In the South there had formed within the Anti-federalist party a new group 
that held more firmly to the one-sided policy of the party. The leaders of this 
group, Clay and Calhoun, were intoxicated with pan-American ideas, the first aim 
of which was the conquest of Canada. Accordingly they threatened to withdraw 
their support from Madison in the forthcoming presidential election if ke did not 
adopt a more energetic policy against England. Now Madison’s ambition was to 
serve two terms as President, like his predecessor; and to this desire he sacrificed 
his love of peace. On the lst of April, 1812, he renewed the trade war by an 
embargo; but as the North was not inclined to a war policy, or willing to bear ita 
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expenses for the South, the embargo was la,ly enfoiced aud once again rewamed 
ineffechve. The war party, however, was invstent, and Madison yickted. 

Asif mm mockery of the Amencan plans, the abolition of the decrees presaing 
dardly upon the trade of neutrals was consented to exactly at thus time by both 
England and France, but before dehmite news of this could reach America the 
plant majority m Congress had decided on war against England, aud declared at 
on June 18,1812. If the War of Independence, m spite of the commumty of 
interests then easting, had exlubited the military resources of the Union in a very 
unfavourable hght, still move so dud this war, which the peithern Mates stigmatised 
as a party war of thon opponents It 1s probable that England foi a tame chenshed 
the hope of breaking up the Umon and forming the neither States m a separate 
Vmon fnendly to England Tis charge against the nothein States has been 
founded chiefly on the proceedings of the Hartfurd Convention But this assembly, 
am which, moreover, only Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massachusetts were aft- 
cially represented, dhd, in reality, no more than the southern States had done against 
Adains by the Kentuchy and Viyinia resolutions! It clamed for the several 
States the nght of refusing to recognise as binding unjust and pernicrous resulutions 
of Congress, and mamtamed the priuciple of opposing such resulutions, if need be, 
by force But at did not consider that such a necessity had nlrady aisen, and, 
though refusing to take active part in the war, bad no thought of entermy ito 
separate negotiations with England. 

The course of the war showed how little preparation had been male tor it and 
how small was its populanty on the whole Madison hid announced that has plan 
of campaign was to inamtam the defensive on the coast, but by crorgetically 
tahing the offensive in the Noth, to try to add Canada to the possessions of the 
United States But he was quite unable to obtain the means of domg this The 
recruiting and enlistment resolved on by Congress proved totally inadequate, cven 
the militia avoided service as much as possible Matters were made worse by the 
apparent incapacity of the generals, and the first campaign ended in most diggace- 
ful losses which were only partially retrieved by the two following ones ‘The wa 
of defence on the coast also brought to hyhta melancholy state of aflans, In 
pnvateering the ships and seamen of the northern States proved themselves no 
despicable opponents, as they had already done in the War of Independence, and 
is Was owing to their bravery in many encounters between single ships that the 
Union government turned its attention more seriously to the creation of a navy 
But where the Enghsh appeared with floets and not with single ships, they scarcely 
ever met with serious resistance Tlus many const towna found to their cust mm 
the first two campaigns, and in 1814 the English landed on the shores of th 
Potowac and captured and partly burued the capital of the Unien without once 
having to fight a serous engagement The Union government was broken up and 
had almost ceased to exist 

In tlus state of affairs the Union received unexpected help from the South 
Already m the War of Independence both Enghsh and Amencans called in the 
Indiana to ther aud, but with very different resulta. Even when the Americans 
offered the greatest inducementa the redskins did not forget the bad treatment 
they had recerved in the past, and still received from the English colonists , thus 
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they were reluctant end untrustworthy allies The English, on the other hand, 
stepped into the shoes of the French in Canada, and to some extent maintained 
their wise Indian policy. Besides this, even long after the War of Independence, 
the English held poste in the West, and thus kept in touch with the Indians, 
against whom Washington had already had to wage @ war of several years’ 
duration, in which, after repeated severe losses, success was attained only by the 
employment of overwhelming force. In the War of 1812 the Indians took the 
English side in large numbers. The warlike eloquence of Tecumseh, which spread 
from the northern lakes to Florida, gave rise to the scheme of a general Indian 
rising. In the north the project led to no very important results; but in the south- 
em and southwestern States a rising of the Creeks threatened to become a serious 
danger to the Americans. It wes here, in the south, that Andrew Jackson fought 
his first battle. He had decided military talents, and he was able, with the com- 
paratively small means at his disposal, to combat the danger, in spite of the secret 
support the Indians received from Florida. 

These struggles attracted the attention of the English to the southern and 
wostern boundaries. Knowing well the importance of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the Americans, who were rapidly spreading westward, they reaolved to 
try to gain a footing there. The boundary of the Spanish possessions in Florida 
had long been a subject of dispute between Spain and the Union. The Spaniards 
conkl not deny that New Orleans wasia part of Louisiana; but otherwise they 
Tnid claim to the east bank of the Mississippi, while the United States strove to 
get possession of both banks and were not disinclined to purchase, if necessary, all 
west Florida, The English took advantage of this uncertainty of the boundary. 
They landed at Pensacola and used this Spanish town as a base for their attacks, 
But they found their match in Jackson, who held command on this boundary. 
He was ns little restrained by international rights as the English. He took for 
his headquarters Mobile, which was also Spanish, and from this base attacked 
Pensacola so successfully that the English were forced to abandon it and withdraw 
to their fleet. New Orleans was the next object of the English attack; but Jackson 
fortified and defended it successfully, repulsing the English with heavy losses on 
the 8th of January, 1815. After this they had no desire to try conclusions with 
him a third time. 

Before these successes became known, peace had been concluded at Ghent, De- 
cember 24,1814. The frivolous origin of the struggle, and its still more disgrace- 
ful course, gave the Americans little claim to favourable conditions of peace. But 
the political situation in Europe came to their aid once again, and they reaped 
where they had not sown. Negotiations were entered upon during the second 
yenr of the war, and anxiety on account of a menacing grouping of the European 
Powers caused England to drop the imperious tone with which she had at firet 
repulsed every approach. As there were scarcely any real points of difference. 
peace was quickly concluded, and considering the situation the Americans could 
demand nothing better than the re-establishment of the status quo. 

An immediate consequence of the conclusion of peace was the acquisition of 
Florida by the United States. Madison was not destined to accomplish this round- 
ing off of United States territory. This waa left to his successor, Monroe, who was 
especially fitted for the work, as,on account of his diplomatic missions to the 
courts of Europe, he knew all sides of the question better than any other. The 
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war had shown that Spain was not able to defend the few localities from which its 
officials were supposed to rule Florida; it was the continual complaint of tho 
Americans that Spain was quite powerless over the country, and that its province 
was the haunt of all criminals from the neighbouring States, Troops of filibusters 
had established themselves on some of the islands off the coast, and, under the pre- 
text of fighting for the freedom of the Spanish colonies, they made piratical attacks 
on both Spanish and American vessels. The Union government was forced to 
take action here, and, having once begun to establish order iu Florida, found it 
difficult to determine how far it ought to go. On land the Seiminoles werv as 
great an annoyance to the neighbouring States ax the pirates by sea. They had 
been furnished by England with money, powder, aud officers during the war; oud 
here the Peace of Ghent put no end to the strife. Finally Monroe entrusted the 
subjugation of the Seminoles to Jackson, and when the latter interpreted hia task 
ag the conquest of all Florida the government placed no hindrance in his way, 
On the contrary it tried to justify lis action by diplomacy. This pressure suflieed 
to bring to the desired conclusion the negotiations with Spain which had been 
pending for years. In October, 1820, Spain ceded to the United States, for the 
aun of five million dollars, this territory which had really slipped from its grasp 
long before and had for long been of no real use to it. This removed from the 
path of the United States the last obstacle to the completion of its territorial 
development in that direction.’ 

After the acquisition of Florida nothing remained thot was likely to involve 
the United States in diplomatic complications with foreign Powers. A long period 
followed during which its rulers had leisure to devote their whole attention to the 
development of the country, which made such progress aa exceeded tho wildest. 
hopes of ity founders. As early as 1806 Jefferson hal been able to announce that 
the revenue of the government exceeded its expenditure, and the complientiona of 
the following years caused but a transitory interruption of this favourable state of 
affairs. By reason of the rapidly increasing immigration the population increasud 
enormonsly aud spread itself over a larger and larger area. By 1818 nine new 
States had been added to the thirteen original ones, and further admissions to the 
Vnion were impending, Besides this, in Monroo the nation had the raro good 
fortune to have at its head a President who was not merely a party politician. 
Monroe was the last of the great Virginians, and was elected as the candidate of 
the Anti-federalists upon a platform essentially Federalist; but the division be- 
tween the old parties had completely disappeared, the all-powerful organisation of 
the Republican party had gained complete control of the political situation, and 
now within that party were gradually being formed those rectional and personal 
factions which were to become the nuclei of future parties. Monroe followed 
Washington's example in not limiting the choice of his advisers to one faction, hut 
in seeking to enlist in the service of the State the most capable men of all groups. 
It is true that he could not crush out the dangerous germs of discord which had 
their origin in the great economic differences in the development of North and 
South; but it was e great advantage to the land that a serious attempt was once 
more made to further its general interesta. 


1 See the historical maps at p. 524. 
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8 THE STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE IN THE SOUTHERN 
CONTINENT 


Onz of the weightiest reasons why Spain could not support the energetic action 
of France in favour of the northern colonies struggling for independence was her 
cousideration for her own colonies. The government of Charles III had abandoned 
the plan of completely preventing all intercourse between the colonies and the out- 
side world, and for this reason it was doubly afraid of the influence which might 
be exerted on her own colonies by the spectacle of Spain’s aiding the subjects of 
another State to oppose by force the introduction of institutions which Spain had 
always maintained in her own colonies and was by no means disposed to abulish. 
Thus, though in alliance with France, Spain commenced war against England only 
in Europe and in the West Indies, maintaining a most reserved attitude toward the 
United States. Spain had for Jong been convinced of the impossibility of exclud- 
ing foreign influence from the Antilles, and had to a certain extent abandoned them 
to it, In comparison with Spain’s extensive colonial empire on the mainland they 
were of small importance, and their value decreased from year to year. The greater 
number of those islands had already freed themselves fron the Spanish dominion, 
and those remaining became of importance ouly when Spain had lost all her pos- 
sessions on the mainland, To these earlier losses was added, in 1795, that of San 
Domingo. When the repeated changes introduced by French revolutionary gov- 
ernments had led to a general war in the west half of the island which belonged to 
France, Spain did not disdain to pave the way to the recovery of a part of the 
island by an alliance with the insurgent blacks. On making peace with the re- 
established republican government in 1795, Spain was punished for this by having 
to cede the eastern half of the island to France. The Spanish government, which 
did not place a very great value on the Antilles, did not find the sacrifice very difti- 
cult and gave up the island. But the bones of the discoverer of the New World, 
which had till then lain in the cathedral of the capital, San Domingo, were not 
left in possession of the foreigner. They were ceremoniously exhumed, placed on 
board the frigate “ Descubridor,” and taken to Havana. In the cathedral of that 
city they found « resting-place under the Spanish flag until 18982 

But the peace with France, bought by the sacrifice of San Domingo, was des- 
tined to have more momentous consequences for the Spanish colonial possessions. 
Spain renewed the policy of friendship with France which the Bourbon Family 
Compact had rendered traditional, and even went so far as to enter into an alliance 
with Napoleon when all Europe combined to resist his growing power. The imme- 
diate consequence of this was the destruction of the Spanish fleet at the battle of 
Trafalgar, October 21,1805. An English attack on the Spanish colonies in America 
followed immediately. 

Through information supplied by General Miranda, of New Granada, who had 
served in the French revolutionary army but had afterward been exiled, the Eng- 
lish were led to believe that the Spanish colonies desired nothing more earnestly 
than an opportunity to throw off the yoke of the mother country and to establish 
themselves as independent States. It cannot be denied that, under the influence 
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of the North American War of Independence and the French Kevolution, a few hot- 
headed individuals were cairnd away by an enthusiasm for polzical liberty for 
which they were as yet quite unprepared, and thew, of course, held the same 
opmion ag Miranda, but the mass of the Spanmh-American population had no 
sympathy foi such ideas, as the knghsh learned to their cost when they acted en 
Mnanda’s suggestion and tned to hindle the flame of insurrection in Spanwh 
America 

Of all the Spanish coast-towns none was more sustable for such an undertaking 
than Buenos Ayres The mouth of the La Plata had always been the seat of an 
eatensive Wat trade = The authorities had been able to hut this only by relnung 
the old staict trade regulations in favo of this habow Thus Buenos Ayres, 
as the headyuarters of the paity of commerval revolution, made md progress, 
and there were perhaps within its walls more enhghtened minds than m the other 
settlements No hubvuur had profted mom by the permmsion to trade unre- 
strictedly with all nations, which Spain temporanly granted to its colomes am 
1797, in view of the permanent imsecmity of the scas But, in spite of this 
exceedingly promising situation, the Knglish found no coufirmation ut Miranda s 
reports After the conquest of the (apo of Good Hope im 1805, a part of the 
Enghsh fleet, with srvteen hundied men, was sent, under General Berestord, to 
make an attach on Buenus Ayns Lhe Spanish governor had been fearmg au 
Kngluh attack smce the ying, but he thought ity object would be, not Buenos 
Ayes, but Montevideo He had accordingly collected the 4c ity means of detince 
available at the latter place hus it came about that not only the govemnor, but 
the whole population lost their heads when Beresfurd landed two unles sonth of 
Buenos Ayres, moved next day mto the suburbs, and the thud day inte the capital 
itself. But there was not the least sign of enthusiusm for the Enghsh rule which 
Beresford forthwith proclamed, on the contrary a decidedly hostale spt per- 
vaded the community from the yinmug While the town apparently submitted 
to ita new rules without resistance, cruwds of determined patriots were assembling 
m secret in the subuibs and on the neighbouring haciendas, and when Captain 
Tacques de Liners succeeded, under cover of a thick wornmg mist, m Icadiug 9 
sinall body of troops across the mver, these formed the nucleus of an attaching 
force which 1m its swift onset drove the English from the streets of the town auto 
the market-place and forced them first to take refuge in the fortress and then 
to capitulate Thus Buenos Ayres was ivcovered by as rapid a blow as that by 
which it had been lost 

It 1s true that only a small portion of the English force had been destroyed , 
aud the news of Beresford’s imtial successes had led to the despatch of consider- 
able remforcements, which arnved 1m mpid succession In order to secure a sife 
‘base for their operations the Eughsh now directed their attack against Montevideo 
Though heroically defended, the town could not hold out agamst the enemy's 
superiority mn numbers and weapons After the whole east coast had fallen mto 
their power, the Enghsh considered themselves strong cnough to recover Buenos 
Ayres from the patriots The letter, who had made Limers, the saviour of the 
town, captain-general, were quite unable to face the English in open combat, but 
when the Enghsh general, Whitelock, forming hus foree ito three divisions, 
attempted e concentrated attack through the streets on the market and the fortresa, 
he was, after two days’ fightmg, so thoroughly defeated that in the capitulation 
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which followed he had to agree to evacuate Montevideo and the east coast. The 
captared English officers made fruitless attempts to awaken the spirit of indepen- 
dence among the colonists: even eo enthusiastic a patriot as Belgrano had but one 
answer for such suggestions: “ Hither our old king or none.” 

The history of the South American revolution is usually considered from a false 
standpoint. The simultaneous occurrence of revolutionary movements in almost 
all the Spanish colonies in the years 1809 and 1810 is generally supposed to indi- 
cate that the whole of South America was ripe for freedom; that a longing for 
independence had everywhere taken possession of the minds of the people, and 
now, all at once, found expression throughout the continent. But at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, despite the influence of the colonial war in North 
America and of the French Revolution, the idea of an independent South America, 
really existed only in the heads of a few men who had grown up in the centres 
where foreign influence was most felt, and who, during their travels abroad, had 
becoine enthusiastic for modern ideas without comprehending the presuppositions 
inyolved in them. At any rate, up to the year 1808, all their attempts to loosen the 
‘bond between Spain and her colonies met with the same fate as the attack of the 
English on Buenos Ayres. Such was Mirandn’s experience on two occasions, 
when, supported by the English, he landed on the coast of Venezuela, his native 
province. The first time he failed to gain a fuoting; the second time he succeeded. 
in taking forcible possession of the town of Coro; but, in the face of the indiffer- 
ence of the mass of the people and the hostility of the better classes, there was no 
prospect of success, and he was soon forced to give up the attempt at a rising. 

Tho revolution that occurred in 1809 was not due to a change in the opinions 
of the Spanish Americans, but to the state of affairs in Spain. When Napoleon, 
by the crafty comedy at Bayonue, had persuaded both Ferdinand VII and Charles 
TV to renounce their claims to the Spanish throne in order to create a kingdom 
for his brother Joseph, there arose in all the colonies, as well as in Spain iteelf, a 
hatred of their hereditary foe that neither the Bourbon succession nor the Family 
Compact could eradicate. But the colonies maintained a quiet aud expectant atti- 
tude, Even Liniers —-who, though a Frenchman by birth, had been made Spanish 
viceroy of the province in return for having twice saved Buenos Ayres — dared not 
listen to the enticing proposals which Napoleon made him in order to secure the 
recognition of Joseph, because he well perceived the impracticability of any such 
plan at that moment. But had Napoleon succeeded in getting Joseph unanimously 
accepted as king in Spain, and in securing his recognition by the other European 
Powers, it is probable that the change of dynasty would have proceeded as smoothly 
in America at the beginning of the nineteenth century as it had at the beginning 
of the eighteenth. It was only the political events conjured up by the “Dos de 
Mayo” (May 2, 1808) that aroused the spirit which led in Spain to the utopian 
constitution of 1812, and in the colonies to the separation from the mother country, 
—a atep politically quite premature. 

When Junot, in November, 1807, occupied Lisbon in order to foree Napoleon's 
policy on Portugal, court and government: crossed the ocean, protected by the all- 
powerful English fleet, chose Rio Janeiro as capital, and gave Brazil a constitution 
on similar lines to that of the mother country, in order to bind it more closely to 
its head. These great events were much talked of in the neighbouring Spanish 
colonies, but exerted no immediate influence on their politics. Still the colonies 
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jomed enthusiastically mm the protest made by Spain against Napoleon's treachery 
and the attempt to foree King Joseph on her A spark of the national enthusiasm 
which accompanied the accession of Ferdmand VII at Madnd, March 19, 1808, 
extended to the colomes. The latter resolved, despite the French occupation ef the 
mother country, to continue the government, as then constituted, on behalf of 
Ferdmand VII. 

But the reports of the national rising, of the victory of Baalo, and of the eapture 
of Madnd were soon followed by the crushing news of the fhght of the regency to 
Seville, of the formation of the general Juuta, and the aubyugation of all Spam 
‘with the exception of Isla de Leon A question here arose which was allamportant 
for tho future history of the colonies The Regency and the Junta had moved 
themselves utterly meapable of defending the country against the national enemy, 
and their authority was unconditiwnally rejected hy the few provinces that still 
were able to heep off the French yohe Under these conditions were the Regeney 
and the Junta to be looked upon as the representatises of Ferdinand VII, to whi h 
the colomes owed loyalty and obedience? The obhyation itself was disputed 
neither hy the Creoles nor by the Penmsulars (Spamards who had nomigrated) 
However, the litter, to a still gieater extent than the former, took asa precedunt 
the exvample cet them m the mother country There every successful partis 
who succecded im snatehing a small district from the French, or in dufending at 
agunst their attachs notwithstanding the breaking up of all established authority, 
formed a junta of his townsincn and adhcrenta, declared the old officials menpable, 
and replaced them by his frends Similarly in the colomes a feeling of discon. 
tent with the representatives of the old form of government spread among both 
Spaniuds and Creoles Led on by a desue for power, politicrans who knew they 
hila Inge following rose agamst the viceroys and governors and compelled them 
to enownce the authouty which bad expired on account of the captivity of ther 
yrnce ‘They then formed regencies and juntas of their own, every where con- 
sidermg themsclyes the represontatives of Ferdinand VII, and su all respects the 
legal successors of the Spanish ofhetals they had displaced Such was the course 
of events im Quito, m Caracas, in Buenos Ayres, and in Mexico 

Now, as was inovitable, the governors and their followings soon came to the 
cont lusion that 1t was by no means the will of the whule people by which thc had 
allowed themselves to be intimidated They accordmg)y commenced a struggle 
against the newly established rulers, and succeeded either im gammy a complete 
victory, a3 in Quito, or in regaiming at least a part of their oficial authonty, as in 
the case of the governor of Buenos Ayres who established hunself m Mont video. 
The abolition of the traditional legal authonty brought with it the danger that all 
law would be disputed The revolutionary inovement had by no means always 
placed the best men of the people at the head of the various governments, and 
after an authonty had once been set up by a tumultuous assembly, 1¢ was natural 
that every party which had any power whatever over the populace also had hoyxs 
of seeing its own ambitions fulfilled, if not immediately, at any rate during the 
course of further developments 

The revolution had led more and more to the predominance of such elt ments 
as had been working for the independence of the colomes, at first unconsciously, 
but ever with more defimte au. The msings of 1809 bore the stamp of loyalty , 
the colonists revolted in behalf of Ferdmand VII without understandmg clearly 
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who really represented his authority, and many 2 governor fell, as did Liniers, 
solely because he was suspected of being ready to recognise any established gov- 
ernment, even were it that of Joseph Bonaparte. As time went on, American 
nationa} influences made themselves unmistakably felt. The differences between 
the colonists born in America, the Creoles, and the “chapetones,” or Spanish 
immigrants, had become more and more accentuated ever since the governments 
of Charles IlI and Charles 1V—on account of geome unimportant revolutionary 
attempts among the colonial-born population—had begun to maintain more 
strictly than before the principle of keeping all offices to which power and influ- 
ence were attached, in the hands of men born in Spain. This exclusion from all 
important public positions was felt more keenly by the Creoles than were many 
other oppressive meagures enforced by the mother country. Accordingly, when 
the regular course of government had once been interrupted, the Creoles saw no 
reason why they should not aspire to more profitable and important positions. 
Thus, for example, in Buenos Ayres, the firat overthrow of established authority 
was soon followed by a second, which aimed at giving the government a mure 
national, that is, a more Creole, character. 

But atill more happened in this initial stage of the revolution, The boundaries 
Vetween the different Spanish culonies were not always justified by ethnographic 
and economic considerations, especially in the great provinces of Bogoté and 
Iiuenus Ayres. There were radical differences between the various districts. 
‘Though the governments that had sprung up so suddenly claimed the right af 
managing their own affairs, they were by no means disposed to allow the scope 
of their authority to be limited by the principles on which they based their rights 
to power, Where conflicting elements had been held together by the power of 
the law only, it was natural that, upon the dissolution of the legally eatabliahed 
governments, they should demand consideration for their own interests. Thus 
civil war broke out in Buenos Ayres and in New Granada a few years later. 

The chaos produced in the Spanish Cortes owing to the supremacy of doctri- 
naires could but create greater confusion in colonial relations. By the Spanish 
Constitution of 1812 the legal position of the culonies was completely altered. 
Though there was scarcely ever any close connection between the colonial dele- 
gaten, crowded together in Cadiz and selected by party influence, and the districts 
they represented, nevertheless the doctrines concerning the rights of man pro- 
elaimed by the popular orators in Cadiz made dangerous progress among the 
colonial population, which was politically and economically less advanced than the 
people of Spain. 

The revolutionary movement assumed the most serious character in Mexico, 
Here, too, the political changes in Spain had led to the overthrow of the govern- 
ment. But the movement among the Creoles was at its very beginning completely 
Jost in a rising of the lower classes of the population, led by a fanatical priest. 
The latter threatened not only the Spanish authorities, but all who refused to 
submit unconditionally to the rule of the populace, composed principally of native 
Indians. This in itself rendered a permanent success impossible. With a rapidly 
assembled army of nearly 100,000 men, the priest, Dionysio Hidalgo, leader of 
the fanatical masses, was able to attack and plunder the towns of Guanajuato, 
Valladolid, and Guadalejara ; but notwithstanding his great superiority in numbers 
he was unsuccessful in his assault on the capital, which Spaniards and Creoles 
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united in defending. For his undisciplined army retreat was synonymous with 
dissolution. Though he received several severe checks while falling beck, he was 
still able to rally a large force under his banner and again to take the offensive ; 
but, as he was quite unable, with his horde of robbers and cut-throats, to estab- 
ligh any permanent government in place of the one he wes opposing, his pres- 
tige rapidly decreased. During a second retreat he was betrayed to the Spaniards 
by his own officers, and shot. The movemeut was not yet completely suppressed ; 
but none of the leaders who placed themselves at the head of tho Indian popula- 
tion in the different provinces after Hidalgo’s death succeeied in making the revolt 
6 dangerous as it had been at its commencement. The movement had only 
serveil to unite all conservative forces for the common purpose of defence, and had 
placed the struggle for liberty iu so unfavourablo a light that for years afterward 
the province of New Spain was a stronghold of the royalists. It was only lost 
to them later on, when in blind self-confidence they allowed a conspiracy to be 
formed which merely borrowed the name of the liberty gained by the other 
provinces after a hard struggle, and in reality only replaced the country's lawful 
self-government by an illegal administration. 

During the Napoleonic wars the revolutionary movement persisted in only two 
places in the South American continent. After temporary successes on the part 
of the republicans, Quito and Chile fell back completely into the power of tho 
royalists; in New Granada and the neighbouring colony, Venezuela, tho efforts to 
win freedom attained a certain importance ; while in the La Plata States they Jed 
to permanent independence. But the forces producing the various movements 
differed widely from each other. 

The members of the Junta of Creoles which forced the captain-general to 
resign at Caracas, April 19, 1810, considered themselves the loyal subjects of 
Ferdinand VIL They accordingly sent envoys, including Bolivar, the future hero 
of the Sonth American war of independence, to England, the nation which waa at 
that time giving the most valuable support to the adherenta of the king in the 
peninsula. The object of this embassy was to agree with England upon a com- 
mon course of action against the enemy of their country. The delegates returned 
with only conditional promises from the English government; but at La Ciusira 
they were met by General Miranda. Under the influence of this veteran in the 
struggle for colonial freedom there was established ot Caracas a republican 
government which preserved the rights of Ferdinand VIT in theory only. This 
government, it is true, was supreme for a time in the capital and in the central 
provinces; but even there it did not find the least support in the people, while the 
east, the west, and still more the great plains of the south — the Llanos — were 
decidedly hostile to it. Thus it was that the royalists were soon able to proceed 
to the offensive. Their attack was so overpowering that Miranda was obliged to 

. limit himself entirely to the defence. Misfortune produced dissension among the 
champions of liberty. Miranda was appointed dictator, but had no success; he 
was finally betrayed and handed over to the royalista by the very men who called 
themselves champions of freedom,— Bolivar also being entangled in the affair. 
Years afterward he died in prison at Cadiz 

The instigators of this heroic deed fied abroad, but did not abandon their plans. 
As the Junta of New Granada still remained independent, many Venezuelans — 
among them Bolivar — entered its service, Bolivar proposed anticipating the 
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attack on New Granada which the Spaniards threatened to make from Venezuela, 
by carrying war into the latter province. In accordance with his wish, the Junta 
authorised him to wrest the border provinces Merida and Trujillo from the hands 
of the royalists, After succeeding in this in a surprisingly short time, he carried 
the war into the heart of the country, without authorisation, foolishly thinking 
that the possession of the capital, Caracas, would decide tie issue cf the contest. 

With this step the war in the north assumed its special character. Simon 
Bolivar is the type of those pronunciamento generals who until quite recently 
have played so great a part in the history of Spain, and a still greater in that of 
the Spanish-American republics. It may be granted that Bolivar was not quite 
80 devoid of conscience as many of his imitators; but no one can fail to see that 
the idea for which he fought had no existence apart from his own personality. 
By*his fiery, florid eloquence he may often have succeeded in deceiving himself 
as well as those he tried to convince. In any case he considered freedom, whose 
blessings he evlogised in the most extravagant terms, merely as a foundation on 
which to build up his own faine ; and he held himself quite justified in ruthlessly 
perseeuting and crushing al} men who would not accept freedom as inaugurated 
by Bolivar. 

‘With the exception of a small part of the town population, almost all Venezuela 
was royalist, or at least heartily sick of civil war. Thus, as he advanced, Bolivar 
met sometimes with secret opposition, sometimes with stolid apathy; and only 
where his arms were victorious was he able to excite a fictitious enthusiasm for 
the ideal blessings he professed to be fighting for. He entered Caracas with theat- 
tical pomp as liberator ; but the kind of freedom he brought to the Venezuelans 
betrayed its true character in his completely overlooking the civil authorities and 
assuming the powers of a dictator with the pompous title of “Libertador de la 
Patria” (“ Liberator of the Fatherland”). But he failed to deceive even his imme- 
diate followers, chiefly persons whose interests were bound up in his own, He was 
not the only one, even in Venezuela itself, who was working on this plan. 1n 
the extreme east, on the boundary of Ciuiana, another liberator, Mariiio, had 
arisen; but instead of combining against their common enemies, the Spaniards, 
each of these saviours of the people desired nothing more ardently than the 
defeat of his rival, that he might then appear as sole emancipator apd obtain 
undisputed supremacy. 

Yielding to the pressure of ihe half-breeds Bolivar had made the fatal mistake 
of declaring a war of extermination against the Spaniards; and all men were 
reckoned a4 Spaniards who did not willingly agree to all the demands of the so- 
called patriots. This savage warfare naturally led to reprisals on the part of the 
European population; but while they had on their side an excuse for retaliation, 
Bolivar, by his action, disgraced the principles he professed to be fighting for and 
did himself great injury, inasmuch as he had far less power at his disposal than 
that possessed by his enemies, Thus the war assumed an especially bloody char- 
acter. Murder and robbery, the weapons employed by both parties, set free the 
lowest passions and brought to the fore the worst elements of the population. 
Bolivar meanwhile did not distinguish himself as a general; he had no plan of 
campaign, and he had drawn up no constitution. The Spanish flag still waved 
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over Puerto Cabello, the strongest pomt on the coast , battles were fought at Bar 
quisumeto and on the Araure with varying results Finally Bolivar humaelf had 
to fall back upon Caracas 

Here the hostihty of the Llaneros completed his rum It was im vain that he 
sought to give his dictatorship @ legal basis by calling together @ congress at Ca- 
racas, uf was in vain that he now concluded an alliance with the dictate: of the 
eastern provinces, fully recognising his authonty Even then combed forces 
could only temporanly withstand the ever-mcreaving troops of hoivemen which 
the fierce Boves brought from the southern plams m support of the Spamards 
Matters had gone so far that far-sighted persons assuted the latter, in anticipation 
of their speedy victory Fust Manilo, then Bolivar himself, was repeated]y and so 
severely beaten that hiy retreat degenerated into fight When he reached the 
coast at Cumand, the Liberator had so little means of 1esistance at his disposal 
that he fled with the ships that contaimed his war matenal When his compatriots 
hhad again assembled, and he endeavoured to rejoin them, he war branded us a 
traitor and with difhculty exaped the fate which be himsclf, unde sida: cu- 
cumstances, had prepared for General Muanda The tesult of the campagn of 
1813 was that the whole of Venezuela fell once move unto the hands of the rvyal- 
ists The latter were now free to bing about a similar state of affairs in the 
republic of New Granada whih was divided against itself, and fiom which Bolin 
had withdiawn the greater pat of us nulitary resources for the purposes of his 
Venezuelan enterprise 

In the south, tuo, the resolutionany movement had by this tume exhausted it- 
self The rising in the La Plata States was at ats commencement conducted in 
spuit which contrasted very fasourably with thot characterssiic ol the Venesuclan 
movement The bulk of the people were 1 15 tiue, as indificient to the revolu- 
tion as m Venezuela, but there was a decidedly more progressive sprit among 
the middle and upper classes in Buenos Ayies than in Caracas On the news of 
the dissolution of the government im Spain, the viceroy ab Buenos Ayres was de- 
posed On the 25th of May, 1810, @ junta declared the province independent of 
the Junta of Seville’ But iw continued to rule, as did the governments that de- 
veloped from st in the course of years, m the name of Ferdinand Vil ‘There was 
even a patty ready to invite to Buenos Ayres as regent Ferdinand’s sister, the 
Infanta Carlota, who had mained a Portuguese prince ‘The plan however, which 
led to long and comphcated intrigues in Rio de Janeno and Montevideo, came to 
nothing 

The newly formed government considered that its fist tash was to obtain the 
recognition of its authonty thoughout the La Plate province, but in this at met 
with serious resistance The royalists had chosen Montevideo os then head- 
quarters , and the airival of support from the mother country not only rendered the 
city umpregnable against the limited means of attack at the disposal of the Junta, 
but gave the royalists command of the bay and the mouth of the mver flowing mto it 
But little by httle the supremacy of the Spamard» was limited to the town itself, 
ther naval schemes were brought to naught by the aid of the Bravihans and Kny- 
lish, who were fmendly to the Junta, and finally, when the Spanish ships had been 
defeated by the newly created rebel fleet, the fortress of Montevideo capitulated 
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But meanwhile there had arisen in the province of Buenos Ayres the general con- 
fusion that in all the colonies followed the abolition of legally constituted author- 
ity; and the east bank of the La Plata also was only nominally under the rule of 
the various governments that rapidly succeeded one another in Buenos Ayres. In 
reality the division was springing up which finally led to the establishment of the 
“Republica Oriental del Uruguay.” 

A similar course of events bad also occurred in another part of the old province. 
In December, 1810, the Junta of Buenos Ayres sent General Belgrano’ to secure 
the recognition of the new government in the district of Paraguay; but the at- 
tempt ended in complete failure. Belgrano was entived far into the deserted land 
before any enemy faced him; then at Paraguay he received a check that necessi- 
tat a dangerous retreat. 1t was only then that the liberal idea occurred to him 
of letting the province itself decide whom it would obey. Accordingly he con- 
cluded with the defenders of Paraguay a cayitulation at Tacuary which allowed 
him to retire without further injury being done. The consequence was that pro- 
gressive ideas were disseminated so rapidly in the province that it took its fate 
into its own hands, and in 1814 chose a» executive Dr. José Gaspar Tomas 
Rodriguez da Francia. His was a rule of force, more ruthless and bloody than 
hhad ever heen seen on American soil; but it way an enlightened despotism. By 
destroy ing the power and wealth of the priests, and promoting agriculture and 
industry in every posihle way, he rendered the young State independent of the 
outside world. Thus the independence of Paraguay was rendered secure even 
after his death in 18402 

The government of Buenos Ayres had now to contend with movements not un- 
Tike that to which it owed its existence. It was repeatedly occupied in combating 
efforts at decentralisation in various parts of ita territory even after the Argentive 
Republic had actuatly secured its independence. But Buenos Ayres also played an 
important part in the strugyle against the common enemies of all the provinces, 
the Spanish royalists. The authority of the Junta met with the most serious oppo- 
sition in the district of Upper Peru, the modern Bolivia, which was then gov- 
ernedt from Buenos Ayres. The firet risiug against Spanish dominion had takeu 
plave there in 1809 but had been easily put down by an expedition from Peru 
proper; and from that time the royalist influence was supreme. Accordingly the 
Junta sent out its firet army against this dangerous upponent. By a brilliant vie~ 
tory at Suipacha General Balearce forced the ruyalists back across the Desaguaderv, 
the outlet of Lake Titicaca, which then formed a portion of the Peruvian frontier. 
But this advantage was not maintained. After receiving reinforcements, the Span- 
iards gained a decisive victory at Huaqui, drove the patriots out of the Bolivian 
highlands, and followed them into the Argentine Republic. But here Belgrano, 
who had been appointed general of the northern army, stopped the retreat, defeated 
the Spanish leader at Tucuman, and some weeks later, at Salta, compelled him and 
his whole force to lay down their arms. All these battles were fought with com- 
paratively small armies; and this explains the transitory nature of the successes 
attained. Neither party could really dominate the sparsely settled land; and the 
inhabitants had no leaning toward either side, but always favoured the victors. 
Both royalists and republicans, even after a number of defeata, were soon able to 
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collect an army of some thousands, and thus to renew the struggle: hence the 
manifold fluctuations of fortune in all the campaigns undertakeu by the South 
American patriots against the Spanish royalists, 

Belgrano, too, was not permanently favoured by fortune. On his advance into 
Bolivia he found the enemy reorganised at Huilcapuyo; and both here and at 
Ayuma he was so severely defeated that he had again to retreat to Jujuy. He was 
then for @ long time unable to act on the offensive, and although the royalists did 
not advance into the Argentine Republic itself, all Bolivian was again in their 
hands at the end of 1813. By reason of a contemporary royalist vietory in Vene- 
zuela, the cause of Ferdinand VII never appeared more hopeful than when Napo- 

. leon opened the doors of his golden prison to the captive uf Valengay and alluwed 
him to return to the throne of his fathers. 

During the war Spain had passed through many curious experiences; and the 
revolutionary trifling of the Cortes at Cadiz, which had introduced a parliamentary 
system of government, was not without influence on the movements in the Ameri- 
can provinces, But in Spain the people were as little ripe for freedom os in the 
colonies; and as the conflict of interests in the mother country was of far less 
advantage to the new government of Spain than it was to the colonial strivings for 
independence, the artificial constitution collapsed even befure Ferdinand VI1 had 
set foot on Castilian svil, and he lost no time in endeavouring to bring about a 
similar result in the colonies 

A great expedition, composed of twenty-five warships and sixly transports 
with 10,000 men, put to sea under General Morillo in March, 1815, to suppress 
the last efforts of the colonial rising. The original intention was to disembark 
the troops on the La Plata. ut since the fall of Montevideo there was no safe 
Janding-place there. Moreover Buenos Ayres recognised Ferdinand, at leat nomi- 
naliy, as its rightful roler, while in the most recent phase of the war in Venezuela 
and New Granade an independent republic had been declared. Accordingly 
Morillu received instructions to proceed to the subjugation of the northern 
provinces. If this was assured, the way to the La Plata region always lay open 
to him through Bolivia. His first steps gave every promise of success. The island 
of Margarita, ever the refuge and hiding-place of the patriots of Venezuela in 
misfortune, was quickly subdued. In the whole of Venezuela there was hardly u 
troop of patriots that deserved the name of an army; Morillo's march through the 
province was a military promenade, 

In order to conquer New Granada Morillo chose Cartagena as his fimt point of 
attack, but here he received a foretaste of the difficulties that awaited him. He 
had already discovered, on endeavouring to embark the Venezuelan army in the 
fleet, replacing it by Spanish troops for the protection of the province, that the 
hitherto loyal Llaneros deserted in crowds. Still he had an overwhelmingly supe- 
tior force when he invested Cartagena by land and water. But the town offered an 
hervic resistance. Morillo, who wished to avid bloodshed as much as possible, 
tried to reduce it by hunger; but it held aloft the banner of independence for 108 
days, although the Spanish general, losing patience, spared neither bombardment 
nor assault. Even when further resistance was impossible, the town did not 
eapitulate; its defenders broke through the blockade during a storm, and the 
greater number of them escaped to San Domingo, to renew the struggle from there 
after a short rest. New Granada, indeed, did not defend itself with the courage of 
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Cartagena. From Quito a second Spanish army was working its way up to meet 
Morillo, and when it approached Santa Fé there was in this province too no 
patriot army to oppose it, But even Morille, though victorious, felt that the 
ground he stood on was insecure, He therefore abandoned his original system of 
Tenience and meted out severe treatment to the rebels. But notwithstanding 
hundreds of sacrifices he could not firmly establish Spanish rule. 

Wherever the Spanish arms did not penetrate, rebellion broke out anew. The 
island of Margarita was the first to throw off the unaccustomed yuke; and on the 
‘Lianos of Casanare au army of horsemen from the plains under the half-breed, 
Paez, responded for the first time to the ary of freedom and gained its first victory 
over the royaliste on the Apure. But the fierce warriors of the prairies spared the 
lives of their prisoners and thus induced most of these to juin them After 
& renewed disturbance in Cumuné, Morillo began to fear for the safety of Vene- 
zuela and removed his headquarters, then at the foot of the Cordilleras on the east 
side, to Varinas. But as yet there was no connection between the different risings, 
Finally there landed in Margarita the old leaders and the defenders of Cartagena 
who had prepared in Hayti for a fresh struggle with the aid of the English and of 
the president of the negro republic, But Bolivar was still no strategist. While 
troopa of horsemen scoured the Llanos and kept the plains in a ferment, while 
his compatriots conquered in the east a district on both banks of the Orinoco 
where they enjoyed absolute security, Bolivar remained in the charmed circle of 
the capital, Caracas, and in the autumn of 1816 attempted tu advance on it from 
Ocumare with an insufficient foree. But, most disgraceful of all, on the false 
report of a defeat he touk flight on board ship, abandoning his followers to destruc- 
tion, His reputation had sunk so low that, banished a second time, be was com- 
pelled to seek refuge in Haytii However he was recalled a few weeks later: for 
of the leaders of the numerous bands none was held in so high esteem as he; and, 
above all, no one else was possessed of a definite political and military plan of 
campaign. 

In the year 1817 the revolution began to gain a firm footing in the north, 
‘The iden of creating @ safe base for the champions of independence on the right 
bank of the Orinoco had not originated with Bolivar; but he immediately recog- 
nised the importance of the plan. While the investment by land of Angostura 
aud Guayana Vieja, which commanded the river, was attended by only a moderate 
amount of success, he succeeded, with the help of English sailors, in overthrowing 
the Spanish supremacy by sea and in forcing the royalists to evacuate both places, 
The Orinoco, and farther west the Apure, now separated the independent terri- 
tory from the Spanish. Morillo had meanwhile been wasting his time in a fruit- 
Jeas attempt to reconquer the island of Margarita. He brought the coast as far as 
the peninsula of Paria under his power, but this had no great importance. 

At this time Bolivar had with difficulty succeeded in getting his authority rec- 
ognised by the leaders of the different revolutionary parties; he uow felt the need 
of establishing his position on a more legal basis, Accordingly in the autumn of 
1817 he created a council of state and 8 supreme court of justice, and held out 
hopes of further political organisation. At the same time he declared his dictatar- 
ship @ necessity, and, as before, exercised practically unlimited power. But the 
war still led to no definite result. Bolivar now advanced from the middle Apure 
against Caracas. He himself defeated Morillo at Calsbozo, and Paez at the same 
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time conquered San Fernando, the last bulwark of the ryalists on the Apure ; but 
these successes were counterbalanced by a series of unsnovessful undertakings 
which encouraged the opposition still secretly kept alive against the dictator. 
However he was once more able to blunt the clge of the opposition: he won over 
the discontented generals by the way in which he succeeded in providing them 
with troops, war-material, and money tu renew the struggle; the politicians he dia- 
armed by summoning a congress to form a constitution at Angostura, This con- 
gress was in reality a mere spectacular fare; but it gave his dictatomhip an 
appearance of legality by unauimously electing him president of the Venezuelan 
Republic. 

Of at Jeast as great importance to Bolivar a» this confirmation of hin position 
was the arrival of a considerable number of trained English and German soldiers 
who had enlisted to fight for the cause of independen They formed a nucleus 
about which the brave, but from a iilitary point of view Jess valuable, troops uf the 
South American provinces collected, and from which they could rec their mili- 
tary training, The English legion played a prominent part in all later campaigns, 
and enjoyed Bolivar’s confidence to such a degree as repeatedly to call forth expres- 
sions of jealousy from the South American patriot, For the campaign of 1818 
Bolivar settled on a plan calvulated to decide the course of events. Once before 
he bed carried the war from New Granada into the plains of Venezuela to fight for 
the freedom of the former in the territories of the latter; now ho resolved to strive 
for the emancipation of his fatherland from beyond the Andes, This idea was 
perhaps suggested to him by the viet: of Joxé de San Martin ;! but, be that aa 
it may, his success proved the correctness of his calculations. 

Even before the floods that during the rainy season render the Linnos im- 
passable had entirely subsided, Bolivar moved southward from the Apure, which 
protected his flank from the royalists, and crossed the Andes by the route taken 
by the traders of the Chibchas? and the first conquerors of Bogota, He did in- 
deed suffer considerable losses before he reached a settled district at Sogamono ; 
but his plan of surprising the enemy in the very centre of their sphere of power 
was completely sucvessful. Everything now depended on his being able to guin 
decisive victory before his opponents could sumnon their full atrength. By rapid 
marches and countermarches he succeeded in a0 completely outwitting the hoatile 
advance guard that he was able to seize the town of Tunja, and thus tw cut olf 
a large portion of his foes from the capital. But the Spaniards, trusting to their 
superiority in numbers, tried to force their way back to Santa Fé. A decisive 
batile was fought at the bridge of Boyacd: it ended in the annihilation of the 
royalist army. The viceroy evacuated the capital and retired to Cartagena with 
the remainder of the Spanish troups, while the patrivts tovk possession of Santa 
¥é de Bogotdé and re-established the independence of New Granade. Bolivar 
created here, as in Venezuela, a new civil government at the side of his military 
dictatorship, and paved the way for the union of the two sister provinces into one 
republic under the name Colombia. 

The news of this victory reached Angostura, the temporary capital uf Ven- 
ezuela, just when Bolivar for the third time had been deposed as a deserter and 
banished as a traitor solely because there were others who were covetous of his 
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power. But in the lustre of his recent. victory he could treat such proceedings 
with contempt. The Congress, doubly compliant from the consciousness of its 
offence, adopted without debate the proposal of the Liberator that Venezuela, 
New Granada, and Quito should be combined into one republic named Colombia, 
whose president would naturally be Bolivar, while in each of the three provinces 
there was to be a vice-president at the head of the civil administration. The 
constitution of the new State was to be framed in detail by a congress to meet at 
Cucuta for this purpose as soon as a truce could be declared. 

This soon occurred. The news that reached South America in the summer of 
1820 gave the situation a completely different aspect. The army which had been 
collected in the neighbourhood of Cadiz to give General Morillo the means of 
completely sulxuing the rebels had revolted; and as it felt compelled to find 
some pretext in justification of its action, it adopted as its watchword the restora- 
tion of the Constitution of 1812. With this, all who had fought for the restora- 
tion of the Spanish dominion since 1814 lost once more their legal basis. The 
immediate consequence was a cessation of hostilities, leading the way to a peaceful 
understanding between the mother country and the colonies. But the latter had 
already gone tuo far: too large a number of the colonists had with all their inter- 
esta been compromised hy the Revolution fur an agreement to be possible under a 
constitution whose liberality, so far as the colonies were concerned, was known to 
bo influenced by the desire of the whole Spanish nation for their continued 
dependence. The negotiations served rather to bring out the conviction that a 
return to the old state of affairs was impossible. Both parties took advantage of 
the truce to prepare for the inevitable renewal of hostilities, and the war broke 
out anew in the spring of 1821. 

The supremacy of the patriots was so far assured in the highlands, that Bolivar 
had now better prospects of success in attacking the economic centres of Venezuela, 
Caracas and Valencia, so often fought for with varying fortune. As matters then 
atoud, these districls were the last stronghold of the royalists: even the weat of 
Venezuela, hitherto loyal, had been lost to them; and apart from the coast towns, 
all of which, from Cartagena to Cumana, were in their hands, the Spaniards were 
masters only of the territory occupied by their forces. At Carabobo, where Bolivar 
had once before gained a victory, the Spaniards awaited him in a position deemed 
impregnable ; but the natives were now on the side of the patriots, and led a part 
of their army by secret paths to the right flank of the enemy, whose position was 
easily carried from this side. The victory was complete. The Spanish were 
forced to evacuate the central part of the province and to take refuge under 
the walla of Puerto Cabello, while Bolivar once again made a triumphal entry 
into Caracas, whose freedom and independence from this time suffered no 
further attack. 

The opening of the Congress at Cucuta was almost contemporaneous with the 
victory of Carabobo, Now met for the first time in the history of the vorthern 
provinces a legislative assembly really possessed of power; and it showed itself 
worthy of its calling by not submitting unconditionally to the dictator, as ita 
predecessor had done. But it did not on this account undervalue the indisputable 
services Bolivar had rendered to the cause of freedom in the Republic of Colombia, 
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and was far from accepting the resignation of all his offives and titles which he 
handed in to it, as he had done to its predecessors. Neither did it place itself 
unconditionally in his hands, but, with the best intentions, drew up a constitution 
which gave free scupe to the ambition of the Liberator without placing him above 
the constitution. His position as president of Colombia was confirmed by the 
Congress. But it wa» laid down by law that he could uot exervise civil authority 
in this capacity while at the head of the army in the field. To provide for thix 
eventuality, a vice-president for the whole republie was appointed; and it was 
only in such provinces as he should afterward free from the Spanish yoke that 
Bolivar was to exercise dictatorial power. In other respects, too, the new eonsti- 
tution differed widely from Botivar'’s ideal, Ht rejected the scheme of an upper 
house, composed of life-members, which Bolivar had projected for Venezuela at 
Angostura; nor did it make the presidency hereditary or tenable fo lit 
followed the example of the United States in limiting the tenure of offic the 
head of the State to four years. Hitherto no constitution lad had a fair test, 
since every successful partisun had considered himself competent to overthrew it ; 
90, to secure a practical trial for its own work, the Congress passed a law forhid- 
ding any change in the constitution for the next ten year, 

Bolivar submitted to the decisions of the Congress of Cueata, ‘The fortune 
of war also seemed to favour the new republic, After a siege of fourteen months 
one of Bolivar’s generals had captured Cartagena. and (he Joss of this stronghohl 
rendered the royalists in the distriet about the Isthmus powerless, Chagres and 
Portobello drove out their Spanish garrisons ; and the Isthmus provinees not only 
made themselves independent of Spain, but even axhed to be admitted to the 
Colombian republic. The last remnants of the army, with whieh Morillo once 
seemed to have brought all New Granada and Veneaiela tu absolute obedience, 
now held only Puerto Cabello and Cumanf. AJ] danger had disappeared in 
the north, 

Tu 1814 the cause of freedom in the southern theatre of war had stoud on very 
slender supports, West of the Cordilleras the Spanish viceroy of Peru held away 
over all the Pacific provinces from Cape Horn to the Gulf of Guayaquil and the 
tableland of Quito. The provinee of Buenos Ayres alone still held aloft the tlag 
of freedom; and even it had suffered considerable losses of territory, While 
Bolivia had been brought bach under the rule of the Spauish authorities, Paraguay 
in the north, and Uruguay in the east, had separated thenmelver from Bucnos 
Ayres. The aimless policy of its leading men was quile calculated to keep alive 
the strife in the province itself; and the Spaniards had reason to hope that the 
colonies, exhausted by suicidal wars among themselves, would fall an easy prey 
to them. The prospects of such an issue would have been even more favourable 
had not there come to the ail of the patriots at thin time of internal dissension 
a man who, by the influence of his personality, became the rercuer of the threat- 
ened independence tu a greater degree than even Bolivar. 

José de San Martin’ did not return to his South American home in Tiuenos 
Ayres until the close of the Peninsular war, during which he had fought bravely 
on the side of the Spaniards, In Spain he had largely imbibed the liberal ideas 
then prevalent in ile Peninsula, which found their embodiment in the Cortes at 
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Cadiz. He too was inspired hy a lively ambition which expressed itself, not as in 
Bolivar’s case by a morbid longing for the outward signs of power, but by an ideal- 
istic desire to distinguish himself in the service of his country and to secure for it 
a brighter future. San Martin, like most of the farsighted politicians of the 
South, was not a republican in the sense that Bolivar was. He and others like 
him were convinced that Spanish South America was not sufficiently advanced 
either in politics or civilisation for a republican form of government like that. of 
the United States. What he had learned of republican institutions in the sister 
colonies of the North, and in part in the provinces of his own country, had roused 
in him a strong aversion to an outward show of liberty instituted for the selfish 
ends of particular individuals, that at times stirred up civil war and at best only 
replaced Spanish tyranny by another as had. 

Even in Buenos Ayres San Martin found powerful influences which in his 
opinion worked against the true interests of the State. After he had had for a 
short time an opportunity of rendering his country valuable though modest ser- 
vices, partly on the banks of the La Plata, and partly in the provinces of the 
Bolivian highlands, the idea arore in his mind of placing himself in the service of 
freedom and of fighting not merely for the liberty of his country, but for that of all 
Spanish America. The plan he formed for the attainment of this object proves 
his capacity an a general. He recognised immediately that the fate of all the 
southern provinces depended on the expulsion of the Spaniards from their strong- 
hold, the Peruvian highlands on both siden of the Cordilleras; for, secure in their 
command of the Pacitic, the Spaniards could at any time use the ocean as a base 
for attacks on the patriots hy land in three directions. The shortest way from 
Buenos Ayres to Lima lay through Upper Peru (Bolivia). But this route was the 
most difficult on account of the extraordinary breadth of the line of advance, and 
because the Spaniards could always obtain supplies by sea. For this reason San 
Martin chose another point of attack. In Chile, during the early years of the 
colonial rising, the cause of freedum had found numerous and enthusiastic adher- 
ents. The Spaniards had been compelled to employ a considerable force in order 
to bring back the province to its allegiance; and they would not have succeeded 
at all had not the despotic spirit of the pronunciamentos split the friends of inde- 
pendence into two parties, San Martin accordingly demanded from the govern- 
ment of Buenos Ayres means for collecting and arming the nucleus of a force 
to be employed first in liberating Chile and afterward to be used against the 
Spaniards throughout the southern part of the continent. 

Internal dissensions had not yet so blinded the rulers of Buenos Ayres that 
they were unable to recognise the splendid prospects opened up by San Martin’s plan 
for the cause of freedom; so, in accordance with his own desire, he was entrusted 
with the government of the district of Mendoza on the boundary of northern Chile, 
so that without unnecessarily attracting attention he might collect the means of 
carrying out his plan and proceed to ita execution at what seemed to him the 
proper time. San Martin possessed what was wanting in almost al] the other 
champions of independence, — a strictly methodical military training complete in all 
respects ; a definite scheme harmonious from both a political and a military point 
of view, and conscientiously worked out in every detail; and an enthusiasm for the 
eause he served, which was exhibited by his personal readiness to make every 
sacrifice for it. He spent fully two years in collecting and training the troops for 
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his campaign and in preparing the district in which he intended to begin opera- 
tions ; and when he gave the signal to march every detail had been foreseen and 
provided for so definitely that he was able to proceed step by step with mathe- 
matical precision, and saw his efforts crowned by complete success, 

In the autumn of 1816 San Martin received authority from the government 
of Buenoa Ayres to lead his army acruss the Cordilleras into Chile and from there 
to attempt to reconquer Bolivia. During the last months of the year extraordinary 
activity prevailed in the district of Mendoza, and the government did all that it 
could to furnish the expedition with the best possible equipment. On danuary 
14, 1817, San Martin divided his forve of 4,000 picked troops of all arma, with a 
train of 10,000 mules, into two sections, and set out from Mendoza to cross the 
Cordilleras by the passes of Aconcagua and Putaendo. The two divisions were to 
meet at Santa Rosa de los Andes, 210 miles from Mendoza; the greatest height 
to which they had to asvend was about 12,000 feet. On the 8th of February the 
divisions arrived at the rendezvous within such a short time of one another that 
the royalist outposts at the mouths of the passes did not know from which diree- 
tion the real attack was to be expected. A short fight furced them to retreat. The 
first bold step of the plan of campaign had been successful. 

But the army was still in the heart of the mountains, and it could neither 
adopt a proper formation nor gain support from a rising in the lund until great dis- 
tances had leven traversed. San Martin knew that a mpid ndvance meant aviclory 
half won, and that the shortest way to Santiago, the capital, was imposed on him 
by necessity. He allowed his exhausted troops to rest but a short dime, and then 
advanced against the enemy, whose main force barred his way at Chaeahuce, By a 
skilfully executed flank attack San Martin routed the hostile army in a few 
hours, Panic spread everywhere. The governor evacuated the capital, taking with 
him the remainder of the army, the treasury, the government oflicials, and many 
of the inhabitants of royaliat leanings; and on the 14th of February the troops of 
the Liberator entered Santiago in triumph. 

In the weeks following the viclory San Martin’s character waa put to a severe 
test. He had come to give the people freedom, and indeed all northern Chile roe 
for the cause of independence as soon as the Spaniards had retreated. What had 
been done was now to be justified by a legislative body, and 9 congress was there- 
fore called together at Santiago. But the new republicans could not conceive that 
a foreign general would fight for their cause for any other reason than to place 
himeelf at their head, and San Martin was almost unanimously elected president 
with dictatorial power. But he considered that he had taken only the first step on 
the read to fame, and refused the position unconditionally, He recommended the 
congress to appoint in his stead General O'Higgins, a Chilean who had fought 
under him at Chacabuoo, aud would accept for himself only the position of 
commander-iu-chief of the army. 

But the civil affairs of the republic had prevented the leader from following up 
the enemy with the mpidity necessary for complete victory. The royalist party 
had recovered from its first panic; the viceroy of Peru had sent reinforcements ; 
and as the Spaniards bad complete command of the sea they were able to land 
the latter without molestation in the fortress of Taleshuano, which commanded 
the bay of Concepcion. The cause of freedom was directly menaced when an 
attack on Talcahuano with on insufficient force failed, and on their retreat the 
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patriots were completely defeated at Talca, not far from the Maule’ Fear and 
dismay spread even to the capital, The imminent danger finally roused San 
Martin from his inactivity. His force, continually kept in strict training, was 
undoubtedly superior to that of the enemy in military capacity, if not in numbers. 
This fact, combined with his ability as a leader, led, after a long and fierce struggle 
at Maipu, to a victory so complete that even the more southerly provinces took 
heart and threw off the Spanish 

It was not San Martin’s fault that he allowed long time to pass after the vic~ 
tory of Maipu before again taking the offensive. Immediately after the battle 
he hastened back across the Andes to secure the approval of the government of 
Buenos Ayres for his plan of campaign against Peru. It was now time for the 
patriots 1o create a figet in order to dispute the supremacy of the Spaniards on 
the Pacific, and thus to secure the possibility of attacking Peru by sea. The 
rulers of Buenos Ayres, like the new government of Chile, were quite ready to 
approve of San Martin’s plans in theory; but neither government was in a position 
lo give effective aid tv their prosecution. In Buenos Ayres the federalistic loosen- 
ing of old ties set in just at this time. The government had so much to do in 
providing for its own safety, which it saw or imagined it saw threatened from 
within and without, that for the time at least it could lend no aid to projects 
which were quite outside its sphere of action. Ali San Martin could obtain was 
& number of English ships that were being fitted out by the Chilean patriots to be 
used almost as much against the newly established government as against the 
Spaniards, But this laid the foundation of a sea power which, led with unprece- 
dented boldness by an Englishman, Cochrane, did not a little to break the power 
of Spain at sea. For the army San Martin could do practically nothing in Buenos 
Ayres. He felt this the more keenly inasmuch as Chile at the same time placed 
considerable obstacles in his way. 

It goes without saying that the troops which San Martin had led acrosa the 
Cordilleras and from victory to victory in Chile were attached to their leader with 
unshaken loyalty; the Chilean regiments, too, that he had formed and trained be- 
fore the battle of Maipu, followed him with blind obedience. President O'Higgins 
was also azuong the general’s closest friends. But when once the danger from the 
royalists had been olsviated, the majority of the Chilean patriots saw in the prea- 
ence of the liberating army only an oppressive burden on the badly filled treasury 
of the young republic and 9 constant menace to republican freedom. These cir- 
cumstances served only to spur San Martin to greater exertions for the realisation 
of his plan of campaign against Lima, But, as it was at that moment impossible 
to obtain the means for this, he had no alternative but to arrange for the return of 
the liberating army across the Andes. This measure, which apparently was only 
the result of the difficulty in provisioning and paying the army, had also great 
political signiticance. It was calculated to deceive the Spaniards in Peru as to 
the direction from which attack was to be expected; at the same time it deprived 
the Chileans of all grounds for complaint against their Argentine deliverers and 
also let them know how, in the absence of any effective protection, their existence 
as a State was threatened by the presence on their borders of the still numerous 
royalists. Finally the return of the troops to the Argentine Republic was caleu- 
lated to convince the government of Buenos Ayres that the maintenance of the 
3 Bee the mapa st p. 514. 
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army, even when condemned to inactivity, would prove almost aa great a bunien 
tw the State as the moderate demands made by San Martin in order that he might 
be enabled to fight for the cause of independence in the enemy's territory. 

These calculations were justified, at least in part, in ull directions, The newly 
formed fleet of the patriots under Admiral Cochrane made a venturesome attack on 
the Spanish xhips at Callao, and, though not in a position to do much damage to 
the enemy, it proved that the latter were so disturbed and weakened that a cam- 
peign undertaken from the coast in accordance with San Martin's plan would have 
every prospect of success. O'Higgins aud other friemls of the Libemtor oltained 
a fwer hand, despite the Chilean patriots, and proceeded (o further his plans; they 
succeeded in procuring for him an invitation to lead his troops once more across the 
Andes into Chile, in order to prepare for an attack on Peru with the help of the 
fleet. Nor did San Martin's military policy remain without effect on the people of 
the Argentine Republic; he succeeded in winning approval for his schemes, and. 
he was even assisted tu some extent with money and war-material, Nevertheless 
it was from Buenos Ayres, and at the last moment, that the preatest danger thyeat- 
ened him; and the premonition that this must inevitably destroy every prospect of 
his plan being realised finally drove San Martin to take the risk of breaking the 
bridges behind him and plunging boldly into the unknown, though his equipment 
was defective and he had uo security for the future. 

The party of the patriots, which claimed that the authority of the government 
of Buenus Ayres extended over the whole of the region formerly included in the 
Spauish cvlovial province, had found itself compelled to resort to forve alinost, 
from the beginning. In Paraguay. however, it had not attained its object; on the 
east bank of the La Plata, in Uruguay, ib saw itself driven lo hazardous conces- 
sions; and even in the northwest the victorious army had had to fight repudlican 
opponents as well ax Spanish royalists. The opposition in this last quarter finally 
increased to such an extent that the government believed its rights could he muin- 
tained only by force. Thus it way that Sau Martin, afler making preparations for 
his advance into Peru, suddenly received orders to return and protect the govern 
ment from danger within the republic itself. San Martin was among the few 
patriots who saw clearly that a quarrel as to a greater or lesa degree of liberty 
meant the death-warrant of the new republics, if it were to degenerate into civil 
war before the Spaniards had been finally and completely driven from South 
American soil. He and othem of like mind were undoubtedly republicans at 
heart ; and if, notwithstanding, they repeatedly attempted, at different phases of 
the struggle for independence, to give the newly formed States a monarchical form 
of goverament, it was only because they had come to the conclusion that even 
among the leaders the great majority were as yel quite unfit for a true republican 
constitution, They saw that when once independence was secured the land 
would benefit more by a strong central power on o liberal lasis—an enlightened 
despotism — than by unbridled freedum. 

San Martin accordingly declared plainly to the government that even his own 
army, which under stricter discipline would yet be a still more powerful factor in 
the struggle against the enemy, would, if involved in the civil war, inevitably fall 
a prey to demoralisation, and in the long run would be no more a protection to the 
government than the troops and the population on which the republic had hitherto 
relied. He also entered into direct communication with different rele! leaders 
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that he might induce them to use their forces in the service of their country, and 
to postpone the struggle over political opinions until their common enemy had 
been overcome, As this noble warning fell on deaf ears, and the government, 
shaken to its very foundations, kept repeating more insistently the order to return 
to Buenos Ayres to its support, San Martin finally decided to renounce his alle- 
giance to it. In an address to the army he called on his soldiers to turn their 
backs on the civil war, and to seek glory and honour in the struggle against an 
enemy from whom they had already conquered a flourishing province. The appeal 
was enthusiastically received. A few days later the army assembled on the other 
side of the Cordilleras; the Chilean government took it under its protection; and 
in Valparaiso the Chilean-Argentine expedition, which was given the name “ Exer- 
cito Libertador del Peru,” embarked in Cochrane’s fleet. 

San Martin hoped that the population of Peru would revolt for the cause of 
independence, as the Chileans had done, as soon as the patriot army afforded it a 
point of support against the Spaniards. He had accordingly taken advantage of 
the last raid made hy Cochrane’s fleet, to distribute thousands of copies of a procla- 
mation along the coast. But on lauding at Pisco he discovered that the Peruvians 
maintained an attitude which, if not actually hostile, was as indifferent as that of 
the Venezuelans had been toward Miranda’s proclamation. Besides this, immedi- 
ately after his arrival, news was received from Spain that the rule of the Cortes 
had been restored, and that this body had strongly recommended the Spanish gov- 
eruors to enter into negotiations with the champions of liberty. These negotiations, 
which, on account of San Martin’s well-known opinions, were hegun with far 
Letter prospects of success than those between Morillo and Bolivar in the north, 
made very slow progress; but this did not displease either party. San Martin 
hoped that time would thus he gained for 2 movement to arise among the people 
in favour of the liberating army. The signs of any such movement had at first 
been surprisingly small, and it was againet San Martin's principles to force upon 
the country the necessary change in its system of government. The royalists, on 
the other hand, considered that every day’s delay was an advantage to them, and 
would weaken the little expedition, which was disproportionately small for the 
task it had undertaken. 

The landing at Pisco had the double object of finding out the disposition of the 
people and of sending an expedition into the Peruvian highlands. When these 
objects had been attained, the troops were again embarked and landed at Huachi 
nearer the capital. The movement now began to make progress. The patriots 
came into touch with the enemy, even in the coast districts; and a Spanish regi- 
ment, in which the liberal tendencies then dominant in Spain had strongly devel- 
oped, came over to them. Good news was also received from the highlands; the 
districts of Huaylas, Truxillo, Piura, and others, formed patriotic detachments to 
support San Martin’s operations, Thus the Spaniards saw themselves shut in at 
Lima before they had once come into contact with San Martin’s army. Since the 
threatened attacks from the coast and from the mountains rendered his position un- 
tenable, the viceroy finally resolved to abandon the capital. This was no very 
severe loss, as without the possession of the port of Callao, which the royalists atill 
held, Lima possessed a moral rather than e strategic value. 

San Martin did not display the activity in Peru that had been expected from 
him; but there were numerous and weighty reasons for this. He could not over- 
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come his conviction that the mass of the people had no sympathy for the cause for 
which he was fighting. As long as he had to rely solely on his email command he 
could not risk a vigorous attack on the enemy, who outnumbered him many times. 
For him a defeat meant annihilation, and even a victory on the field of battle 
implied no real progress, Besides this, his little foree was weakened hy the 
unhealthy climate of the const; and finally the negotiations, conducted with great 
diplomatic ability on the Spanish side, gave hopes that the objevt in view could bo 
attained without bloodshed. None the less San Martin's waiting policy came in 
for much blame. Thus the evacuation of Lima occurred at the right time for 
impressing on his opponenta the necessity for patience, though it waa not, es soun 
became evident, accompanied by the important political and strategic conse- 
quences expected from it by the patriots. 

The latter had hoped that the fall of the capitel would be followed by a rising 
throughout the country, but in this they were once more deceived. They them- 
selves could not actively follow up the Spaniards whom the feruvians allowed to 
retreat to Cuzco unmolested. Here the connection with Bolivian permitted (he 
royalist army to be reconstructed in very short time; and it was even put ine 
condition for taking the offensive. San Martin had not dared to entrust the future 
of the country to a congress at Lima; for it was by no meana certain that such an 
assembly, if it did not degenerate into a mere faree, would not reject the aid of 
the Liberators, Thus he had to content himself with declaring the independence 
of Peru without the sanction of the people, and with exercising an almost dicta- 
torial power under the title of “ Protector.” But the new government received 
litle support from the people, and found itself in a position of constant danger, 
threatened both by Callao, the bulwark of the royalists, and by the army advane- 
ing to the attack from Cuzco, which far outnumbered its own. The mililury 
situation became worse when the royalists gained 6 victory at Tea ant for a short 
time menaced the safety of Lima. Politically this event was a deliverance, What 
success had failed to do, necessity accomplished: the population of Lima rose for 
the cause of freedom and willingly attached themselves to Sun Martin’s forces, 
The fruits of this movement were immediate victories. Callao had long heen 
invested both by land and water, and the advance of the royalists was for the 
special object of reprovisioning it. San Martin allowed the Spanish army to 
approach the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress; but there he surrounded it 
from all sides; and only a retreat, much resembling flight, saved it from the fate 
of being involved in the capitulation of Callao, which was now inevitable, 

Nevertheless San Martin saw the impossibility, with the limited force at his 
disposal, of securing the province against renewed attacks of the Spaniards fron 
the highlands. As the struggle for independence had always seemed to him a 
emamon cause of all the colonies, he lost no time in seeking to come to an 
understanding with Bolivar as to a mutual plan of campaign, ainee united action 
was more likely to lead to swift and sure success than the separate operations 
which had almost come to a standstill in both theatres of war. The two heroes 
of the war of independence had for some time heen in communication with each 
other, but had not got beyond the exchange of expressions of reciprocal goud will. 
The immediate occasion of this closer understanding was the circumstance that 
the harbour of Guayaquil, on the boundary between Peru and Quito, had risen for 
the cause of freedom, and had been placed by its junta under the joint protection 
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of the two Liberators. The object of the patriots of Guayaquil in taking this step 
was to avoid all dispute as to what province their town belonged ; for though it 
was politically a part of the province of Quito it was geographically situated in 
the viceroyalty of Peru, with which ite administration had been closely connected. 
Gochrane’s Pacific fleet had rendered the inhabitants of Guayaquil no little help 
in attaining their independence ; and Bolivar, too, had sent a smal] force to their 
aid, No one could then foresee that, in spite of the joint protectorate, conse- 
quences by no means favourable to the cause of freedom were to follow. 

The victory of Boyaca’ had not led to the result Bolivar had expected from 
it. The Spanish flag still waved over Quito, and the fanatically royalist popula- 
tion of the provinces Popayan and Past placed insuperable obstacles in the way 
of the patriots’ advance, It was this that caused Bolivar to agree to send a divi- 
sion of his army, under Antonio José de Sucre? to Guayaquil, in the hope that an 
attack on Quito from the east would divert the attention of the royalists and 
facilitate his advance from the north. But Sucre’s first campaign waa a failure. 
After winning two battles, which caused him to underestimate the strength of 
the enemy, he suffered a severe defeat at Huachi, the consequences of which he 
avoided only by skilfully arranging an armistice. Bolivar's attack aleo failed in 
its object. He had hoped to slip by the royalist positions at Pasto without 
attracting attention, and to seize Quito from the northeast; but the enemy barred 
his way at Bombona and forced him to battle. He emerged victorious from the 
contest, but his plan became known to the enemy and was thus rendered imprac- 
tivable. Te was once more cumpelled to postpone the conquest of Quito, and 
ietreated tw the northwest. 

The Liberators of the north were freed from this embarrassing situation by 
San Martin’s help. The latter had repeatedly suggested that he and Bolivar 
should take common action against either Quito or Cuzco; since in this way only 
would it be possible for their armies, each too weak for its own task, to overthrow 
the Spaniards in one of their strongholds, But Bolivar, as usual, could not make 
up his mind to share the laurels he expected to win with an ally of equal rank, 
and constantly put off decisive action. Sucre, however, had little or nothing to 
risk in this respect, so he willingly accepted San Martin’s unselfish offer to assist 
him in undertaking an offensive movement against Quito by handing over to him 
a part of his troops. With fifteen hundred Peruvian soldiers and about the same 
number of his own, Sucre, in February, 1822, made au incursion into the districts 
of Loja and Cucenca, which had hitherto been held by the royalists. When the 
latter gave him an opportunity of stopping their retreat at Riobamba, he gained a 
decisive advantage chiefly with the aid of his cavalry. Then, by a bold outfank- 
ing movement, he forced them to 8 decisive battle on the slopes of the volcano 
Pichincha. Here again the fortune of war favoured the combined patriots of the 
north and south, and Quito fell into their hands as the prize of victory. With 
this the back of the Spanish resistance in Ecuador waa broken ; and Bolivar could 
now hasten up to deck himself out with the laurels gained under the leadership of 
his subordivate, 

In the hope that the victory in Quito would be followed by a second united 
campaign against Cuzco and Bolivia, San Martin arranged for a meeting with 
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Bolivar at Guayaquil. But this was not the way in which Bolivar's unbounded 
ambition could be satisfied. There was some excuse for his immediately incor- 
porating Quito in the Colombian republic,— though it had been conquered only 
by reason of the energetic support of the Peruvian-Chilean army — for Quito had 
always formed a part of New Granada, But the case of (Guayaquil was nut so 
simple; under the Spaniards there had been doubts as to which province it be- 
longed to, and now it had set up an independent government. San Martin included 
this among the questions to be discussed at his meeting with Bolivar. Dut in 
Bolivar’s mind the matter was already legally settled in favour of Colombia, and 
he actually put his idea in force. He did not wait for the appearance of his 
rival, but, to the surprise of all, suddenly appeared in Guayaquil and settled 
the matter with one word of command. While still on the way San Martin 
received the newa that Bolivar would be glad to receive him, as his guest, on 
Colombian soil. 

Such circumstances aa these did not augur well for the meeting between the two 
Liberators in Guayaquil, and the fears entertained proved only too well grounded, 
The mystery surrounding their negotiations has never heen fully cleared up; lt 
so much is certain, that the two generals were unable to come to an understanding, 
To the astonishment of all concerned, San Martin suddenly departed from (iu 
quil; nothing more wax heard of a common plan of campaign; and San Martin 
now resolved on a step which he had not indeed contemplated for the first time 
at Guayaquil, but which was certainly hastened by the result of his interview 
with Bolivar. 

After the victories of Callao and Quito, San Martin had arranged for the election 
of a congress to draw up a constitution for Peru. He had also the intention of 
resigning all his extraordinary powers in favour of this Ixxly, The latter atep, 
however, was taken in accordance with certain concealed objects, San Martin did 
not believe in the possibility of establishing vigorous republica in the Spanish- 
American provinces, He saw the whole of the north in the hands of a dictator 
who, if enthusiastic for the cause of liberty, was nevertheless consumed hy vanity 
and a thirst for fame. In the south he raw the attempt at a republican form of 
government in Chile and in Buenos Ayres on the verge of ruin, and the old prov- 
inces more or less involved in the genetal dissolution. (m the other hand, the 
resistance of Peru had shown him how firmly monarchical sentiments were rooted 
in the hearts of the people; and the introduction of a constitutional monarchy 
into the neighbouring empire of Brazil, which was accomplished without any 
serious political disturbance, furnished an additional argument in favour of this 
form of government. San Martin was in complete agreement with those of 
his countrymen in the Argentine Republic who had aimed at setting up 2 
Spanish-American empire with a younger prince of the rvyal house at its head, 
at first through the agency of the Infanta Carlota, but afterward through inde- 
pendent effort. He now worked, both in America and in Europe, by means 
of an ambassador sent across the ocean for this special purpose, at a acheme for 
establishing a great South American constitutional monarchy, in opposition to 
the South American republic planned by Bolivar; and he even hoped to see the 
republic of Colombia incorporated in it. The meeting with Bolivar dashed all 
his hopes to the ground. Though the European outlook seemed to point to the 
rapid fulfilment of his plan, he found the general opinion in Peru, as well 
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28 in the allied States, decidedly unfavourable to his monarchic proposals. His 
character aa little fitted him to play the part of providence, after the manner 
of Bolivar, in the State he was at the time directing, as to take part in the 
inevitable civil war. Thus he came to the conclusion that the only course open to 
him was to retire from public life. He seized on this way of escape the more 
readily because he was firmly convinced that, after his retirement, Bolivar’s ambi- 
tion would leave no stone untumed to complete the work of liberation and to add 
Peru and Bolivia to his Colombian republic. Thus San Martin resigned all his 
offices and titles into the hands of the Congress that met September 20, 1822. 
Some of the delegates considered this a mere theatrical trick, such as Bolivar was 
wont to indulge in; others expected that he would at least continue to act as 
commander-in-chief; but he departed suddenly and secretly from Peru, and, 
disgusted with his experiences in Chile and the Argentine Republic, retired to 
Kurope. Here he spent the remainder of his life in seclusion. 

San Martin's prophecies were largely justified by the course of events. If 
Bolivar did not immediately take his place in Peru, it was because of the strong 
current of public opinion which regarded his devouring ambition with strongly 
marked distrust. But circumstances proved to be more powerful than the weak 
government which hed undertaken the guidance of Peru. Their contemptuous 
Tejection of Bolivar’s proffered aid deprived the Peruvians of a great part of 
their trained troops, and the military expeditions they attempted on their own 
account led to two severe defeats at Torata and Moquegua. Finally they had no 
other resource than to beg humbly for the aid’ they had once refused to accept, 
and to appoint the president of the united republic of Colombia Dictator of Peru. 
But this step led to the outbreak of civil war in the latter country. Even a part 
of the army revolied against being handed over to Bolivar; Callao again raised 
the Spanish banner above ita impregnable walls; and Lima was once more com- 
pelled to open ita gates to the royalists. The immediate consequence of calling in 
Bolivar was that Peru was lost to the patriots. 

Nevertheless the Spanish dominion was rotten and tottering to its fall. The 
abolition of the liberal government in Spain had led to discontent in the royalist 
army, part of which raised the cry “an absolute king” and renounced its allegiance 
to the viceroy. Meanwhile Bolivar had reorganised his army among the moun- 
tains of the north, and, after bringing up reinforcements from New Granada, 
renewed his campaign in August, 1824. His first operations were favoured by 
fortune. He moved toward the south, through the valleys between the two chains 
of the Cordilleras, screened by swarms of guerilla-warriors, who appeared from all 
sides on the approach of the patriots. South of Pasco, on the Lago de Reyes, he 
came into touch with the enemy, who had edvanced to meet him. The battle of 
Junin was in fact a great cavalry engagement, in which the royalista were at first 
completely successful. But in their eagerness to pursue the retreating enemy they 
tushed by a body of Bolivar’s cavalry without dispersing it. This body attacked 
them in the rear, riding down their scattered ranks; and the Spanish success was 
thus converted into a disastrous defeat. The royalist leader, who thought that 
victory was in his grasp, was forced to fall back into the neighbourhood of Cuzco, 
a distance of 466 miles. Bolivar was unable to move so rapidly, and when he 
again met with the enemy on the Apurimac the rainy season set in and put an end 
to all further operations. At this time Bolivar’s dictatorial powers were con- 
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siderably curtailed by the Congress of Colombia. He therefore resigned his posi- 
tion as commander-in-chief in favour of Sucre and returned to the northern 
provinces. From there he still directed military operations as long as coranuni- 
cations could be maintained. At the end of November the Spaniards seized a 
position between Sucre and his base, so that he had no alternative but to fight. 
The royalists considered themselves sure of victory: Sucre was compelled to 
retreat by forced marches in order to avoid being cut off completely, and suffered 
considerable losses in the days preceding the battle. But neither he nor his army 
lost courage, however threatening the situation: they knew that the safety of 
more than one expedition depended on their fate, On December 9, 1824, the 
Spaniards — unfortunately for themselves — accepted the opportunity of joining 
battle, repeatedly offered to them. Sucre had chosen his position on the plain of 
Ayacucho with the greatest skill, and he directed the contest, which wan almost 
entirely a hand-to-hand struggle, with extraurdinary military talent. The victory 
was complete. The Inst royalist army wax entirely dispersed, and fourteen 
Spanish generals, with the few troopa remaining on the field, laid down their 
arms. The independence of South America, fought for at Chacalueu and Maipu, 
Carabobo and Boyacé, waa rendered certain at Ayacucho. 

The surrender at Ayacucho was accepted by almost all the military posts still 
in possession of the royalists, Sucre did not disgrace hin vietory by unneces- 
sary bloodshed, and an honourable capitulation seeurel for the defender of 
Spanish claims an unmolested withdrawal from the country. Owing to hia 
clemency he secured more than he could ever have expected: not only the Peru- 
viaus but alao the Bolivians laid down their arma, Only in Callao did the Spanish 
commander continue his opposition for almost a year longer, although hostilities 
had now become practically without object ; for not only had the Spanish troops 
evacuated the land, but even the fleet had given up the hopeless contest: in 
American waters, As a matter of fact, independence had been won at the Ingin- 
ning of the year 1825; the negative part of the war for freedom was over. Nuth- 
ing further was necessary except to secure positive recognition for tho new Mlates 
and to constitute them inte actual political structures. 





9. THE INDEPENDENT SOUTH UP TO THE PRESENT TIME 


As might have been expected, the Spanish culomes, even during an early stage 
of their revolt, had applied for the support of the United States of North 
America, whose example they considered themselves to be imitating in their 
struggle for liberty and independence, There, however, they met with a distinct 
refusal, The United States, whose own political status was as yet by no means 
firmly assured, declared themselves determined to hold aloof from any interference 
which might entangle them with other Powers. Various deputations, which in 
the course of the year made applications to England, met with a similar reply. 
There can be no question that both the United States and England were benevo- 
lently disposed toward the Spanish colonies, and they gave evidence of this feel- 
ing by not taking strict measures for preventing the despatch of private support 
from their harbours to the insurgent states, England, however, declared that the 
struggle of the colonies against the mother country was an internal matter in 
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which, owing to its own close relations with Ferdinand VII, it was the less ina 
position to interfere. Thus the only open support given to the combatants came 
from the negro republic of Haiti, and was accorded the more readily owing to 
the fact that the revolted colonists had everywhere proclaimed the freedom of 
negro slaves in order to fill with them the thinned ranks of their own regiments, 
and had made slavery illegal. They did not suspect that by this action they 
were forfeiting the friendship of their nearest neighbours. After his great vic- 
tories in New Granada and Quito, Bolivar summoned a Pan-American Congress 
at Panama, to which, besides the Spanish colonies, the North Americans also were 
invited. And indeed there was at the time a great party in the United States 
who were enthusiastic in their support of the idea of a Pan-American Federation. 
One of the principal reasons put forth by the United States for not participating 
in this Congress — which afterward proved a failure — was that, by being repre- 
sented, they would be virtually sanctioning the abolition of negro slavery, and that 
their own representatives at the Congress would in all probability be placed on an 
equal footing with the delegates of the Haitian Republic. 

The revolution in Spain first brought about a change in public opinion, more 
especially when Ferdinand VII was for a second time restored by the Holy 
Alliance to the throne of his fathers as absolute monarch. The revolutionary 
government was inclined, from principle, to make large allowances to the ovl- 
onies, and when it saw that its power was becoming increasingly endangered it 
was willing to grant even the independence of a portion of the colonies in 
return for their support against France. The Argentine Republic might at that 
time, in fact, have obtained recognition by severing itself from the rest of the 
evlonies; but it refused offhand every offer of separate treatment. 

The interference of the Holy Alliance next had the effect of separating England 
from the other Powers. That country, actuated, of course, essentially by its own 
cummercial interests, declared that it would have to regard any attempt at a 
restoration of the status quo in the colonies as an unfriendly act. Encouraged by 
this declaration, the President of the United States, James Monroe, enunciated in 
his message to Cungress the so-called Monroe Doctrine, — frequently reiterated 
since then in utterly different circumstances,—to the effect that the United 
States would view any attempt on the part of European Powers to conquer terri- 
tories on American soil as an unfriendly act toward itself. This declaration had 
at first little significance, for as yet Spain had not officially recognised the in- 
dependence of South America, nor had the South American republics met with such 
recognition on the part of the United States. It was, however, a long step toward 
it; for, Spain being forbidden to make any attempts at the restoration of its power 
over the seceded colonies, the full recognition of the independence of the latter 
could he a question only of time and expediency, subject to the one consideration 
as to what use the newly emancipated states would make of their liberty. 

At the time when the victory of Ayacucho had destroyed the last vestige of 
the Spanish power in America not a single one of the old colonial provinces was 
organised on a firm basis. Buenos Ayres at first, without any real disturbances, 
gave signs of developing into a republic with the promise of vitality, though here, 
too, a rapid change took place in the form and personnel of the supreme Executive 
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After the independence of the Republic had been recognised in 1816, however, 
a Congress was elected by a free popular vote, and at times, too, the budget of this 
young State, which was still struggling fur recognition, showed a balance. All 
these gains, however, were again entirely lost on the advent to power, in 1820, of 
the Federal party, which abolished the unity of the Constitution and not only 
acknowledged the independence of the seceded provinces of Bulivia, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay, but also dissolved all connection between the different provinces of the 
Argentine State tater se and with Buenos Ayres. The latter owed its endurance as 
the predominant power only to its geographical position, which brought it more in 
contact with foreign Powers than the inland provinces. And though historival 
tradition repeatedly led those in power for the time being at Buenos Ayres to 
assert the actual predominance of that province, yet for a considermble timo its 
alliance with the neighbouring States rested on the hasis of the complete sovereign 
independence of the contracting parties. 

At that time the moral status of the government underwent a rapid decline. 
The Revolution had been effected by men destined for leadership hy their surpars- 
ing culture. Belgrano, San Martin, Rivadavia undeniably towered above (he 
majority of their fellow-citizens in abilities and talents. The collapye of all con- 
stitutional power was a powerful factor in the production of a class of Jess honour- 
able politicians. The victory of the Federal idea was in reality the fruit of the 
ambition of local party leaders, whose principal aim, amid the general insecurity, 
was to obtain places for themselves and their supporters. To these aspirations 
the central party had no higher interests to oppose which might have sutliciently 
influenced the inexperienced masses. Hence resulted the collapse of this party 
and the degeneration of governments, It is in this way only that we can under- 
stand the dictatorship of a man like Don Juan Manuel de Rosas, who hy cunning 
and an utter absence of principle rose from the office of steward ina hacienda to the 
presidency of Buenos Ayres; next sueveeded, by more or less doubtful means, in 
restoring the predominancy of the latter State over the other provinces; and under 
difticult circumstances maintained his place as Dictator for more than twenty 
years, That during this régime every stir of an independent upinion was stifled 
in blood, that the security of life and property was reduced to a mere fancy, and 
that in spite of this the man was not overthrown, must be simply ascribed to 
the fact that even the better-minded among the people were aw yet absolutely 
incapable of forming a real idea of the loudly praised blessings of republican 
liberty. 

Nor was Rosas’ final overthrow due to a reaction for the restoration of law and 
order; on the other hand he fell in 2 struggle with peuple who were no better than 
himself. The sore point with the Argentine Republic was its relations with the 
seceded provinces, especially Montevideo, to which, apart from the Independent 
party in that province, Brazil was repeatedly making claims. After a previous strug- 
gle for the possession of Uruguay, Brazil and Buenos Ayres agreed to consider that 
State as independent and jointly to guarantee its independence. There too, however, 
existed different parties, each fighting for the helm of the ship of state; and the 
support of a fatlen President gave Rosas the welcome pretext of once more making 
his influence felt over Uruguay also. The war which resulted led, temporarily, 
even to the interference of France and England It principally, however, served 
to bring into the field against Rosas a succession of ambitious party leadera, to 
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whose attack his rule finally succumbed in 1852 on the battlefield of Monte 
Caceros, Under the guise of a convinced federalist, Roess had managed, though 
by the most violent means, to maintain a government based on a fairly firm policy 
of union; his expulsion once more rendered the alliance of the Argentine Republic 
doubtful, and Buenos Ayres, for a considerable time, severed its connection with 
the latter. These contesta, however, which were far less concerned with the federa- 
tion of States or the formation of a Republican Union than with the acquisition of 
power by political parties, have hardly ceased at any time: revolutions in the 
Republic itself, or civil wars between ita various provinces, have endured up to the 
present day. 

The most important of these struggles was with Paraguay. In this country, 
which was @ republic merely in name, the dictatorship of Dr. Francia’ was fol- 
lowed by those of Carloa Antonio Lopez? and his son Francisco Solano Lopez. 
While Francia had sought salvation for his State by strictly excluding it 
from all intercourse with its neighbours, the two Lopez, by freely admitting 
foreigners of all sorts, considerably advanced its economic development. The 
younger Lopez, however, by interfering in the presidential conflicts of Uruguay, 
forfeited the friendship of the latter State, and in October, 1864, also that of 
Brazil; and while endeavouring to injure these opponents he also frivolously 
challenged the hostility of the Argentine Republic, In this manner arose the 
alliance of these three Powers against Paraguay, which in the course of a five 
years’ war loat almost ita entire wealth, a considerable portion of its territory, 
and its political importance. Since that time, too, Dictators appointed for a life- 
time have been replaced in that country by republican Presidents. Nevertheless 
internal disturbances have been by no means infrequent, even in Paraguay; 
though revolutions have not in that country become a chronic condition to the 
sane extent as in Uruguay, where the party wars between Colorados and Blan- 
quillos, dating from Rosas’ interference down to our own times, have brought 
matters to puch a pitch that hardly a President has ever completed his legal term 
of uttice. 

Nor did the last of the provinces once belonging to the viceregal province of 
Buenos Ayres experience a better fate than its sister States. Upper Peru, now 
known as Jjolivia, did not acquire its liberty until Sucre’s victory at Ayacucho. 
A congress summoned to Chuquisaca in August, 1825, declared the independence 
of the republic of Bolivia without a protest being lodged by either Peru or the 
Argentine Republic? The young republic placed itself under the protection of 
Holivar, and entrusted its future condition and development to his care. Nor did 
Bolivar allow the opportunity to escape of putting into substance his ideas of a 
constitutional government, but presented Bolivia with a Constitution in which, as 
in the case of Angostura, provision was made for a President elected for life, a 
hereditary Senate, and a lower House with limited powers, For himself Bolivar 
reserved the power of assuming, subject to a decree of Congress, dictatorial powers 
whenever he should enter Bolivian territory; but Sucre, the commander-in-chief at 
Ayacucho, was chosen as the constitutional President. The latter recognised 
much better than his master the dangers to which the Codice Boliviano exposed 
the young republic. He accepted the presidential office for only two years, but 
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resigned before the expiration of that period, when he perveived the opposition 
with which the republican patriotiv party viewed the aristucratic tendencies of 
the Columbian Dictator, 

Thus tk too, entered upon a period of successive miliary revelutions, 
which were interrupted only by the ten year dictatership of General Santa Crug. 
The latter was of Indian descent, had fought in the war of dibemtion, and so 
greatly distinguished himself at the Dic a as te ment his election te the 
highest office in the State. This, however, did not satisfy his wubition: for, bhe 
Bolivar, he had dreams of a federation of all the American cepublios under his 
leadership. The condition of Pera gave him an opportunity af seeing: his plans 
realised. Though the dictatorship of Holivar had ousted the National party. i 
had by no means extinguished it; and as soon as the Spunuste power hid recer ed 
its tinal blow it at once revived, The province endured with but hte relish the 
guardianship of the Colombian republic, and when the internal complications of 
the latter called the Dictator te the north, it: shook of ats yoke and ins s27 
declared itself independent. This, however, was but the signal for the eruption of 
civil disturbane Santa Cruz, delighted at having found his longcherished wish 
for interference, Voto bring about a closer connection of y with Bolivia, 
and, as chief of the alliance, wielded the highest power in both republies. Ln this 
capacity he rendered important services to the economic development ot the 
States under his authority ; but his foreign policy was not equal to the: diflieutten 
‘of the situation and Toray hit about the fall of his government and the end of the 
Peru-Bolivian federation, 

Chile was the rock upon which Santa Cruz was shipwreehed. Tn that State 
its first President, O'Higgins? had fallen a victim te demueratic sims at the 
moment When San Martin in Pern gave up the straggle for che establishment of 
@ constitutional monarchy in South America. For Chile also, however, the rule 
of the so-called Liberals brought bad times: between T825 and P81 that 9 
had no dese than thirteen governments and seven titnes changed: ite constitution. 
Te was not until the Presidency of Jonquin Prieto and (he Conservative Constitne 
tion of 1835 that the development of Chile attained that stability which until 
recently ha» so favourably distinguished it from all the other Spanish-A mene an 
republics, In the hope of attaching Chile to its confed of s ) Santa Crus 
had supported the attempt of the Chilean ex-President ywhe hy farce of 
arms aspired to lead the Liberal party to victory against Prieto and the Cousenva- 
tives. But not only did) Freire hiruself fall before the constitutional government 
of Prieto, but he also involved Santa Cruz in his defeat, inasumiech as Chile 
declared war against the Peruvian-Bolivian alliance on account of the interierence 
of the latter in Chilean affairs, The war, which was but feehly conducted on the 
part of Santa Cruz, culminated in the complete victory of the Chileans at Yungay 
in 1839, and waa followed by the complete independence of all three reputdies 
and the resignation of the Bolivian Dictator. 

Since thal time a large number of Presidents have followed one another in 
Bolivia in rapid succession, almost all having been raised to power and Juried from 
office by military pronunciamentos. Outatripped by all its neighbours, that coun- 
ry haa on only one other occasion since played a part in history, and that an 
essentially passive one ; namely, in the war between Chile and Peru in 1879. 
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The fall of Santa Cruz benefited Peru as little as it did Bolivia. Though more 
was done in this State for the economic development of the country than in the 
other republics, more especially through the efforts of President Ramon Castilla 
(18144-1854), the internal policy of most of the Presidente was nevertheless 
iriently prudent nor sufficiently unselfish to place the welfare of the 
«na solid foundation, Ita great natural resources were either unscrupue 
squandered or were made the object of rash speculations which scarcely an 
old<stablished State could have survived. To the young republic they meant 
absolute ruin, 

When the natural resources of the central states, which had been the first to 
be exploited, were exhausted, the seuthern districts began, toward the end uf the 
seventies, to be regarded as specially valuable. The discovery of inexhaustible 
deposits of saltpetre and soda led to these barren deserts being looked to as a 
substitute fur the guano deposita of the Chincha Islands, which had hecume 
unlicensed anining-grounds, Witherto the borders of these somewhat dismal 
regions had rece ivia was, indeed, in pessession of 1 
narrow strip of lerritory extending e Oevan and separating Peru from 
Chile, but had paid so little atte that it had almost resigned both its 
territorial claims and: severvign rights to Chile before the value of this possession 
was recognised, Thos it eame about that not only in Atacama, the Bolivian coast 
Province, but also in Tarapaca, the southernmost part of Peru, almost all indus- 
Crial interests were in the hands of Chilean and other foreign subjects, who were 
here amassing riches, to the great envy of the real owners of the land. Having 
fora long time been in secret agreement, (he opponents of Chile commenced hos- 
(ilities; Bolivia in 1879 subjecting Chilean industries in Atacama to heavy tolls, 
and, on refusal of their payment, confiscating all Chilean property. Chile, how- 
ever was prepared for the struggle; its troops eceupied, without serious resistance, 
the disputed strip of coast, and Bolivia during the whole war handly made another 
pt te recover its Jost territery, The quarrel was really fonght out between 
wand Chile, the former having stepped in on behalf of Bolivia in virtue of 
iy obligations, and thereby given Chile the desired opportunity of declaring 

As long as the Peruvian theet was successful in disputing with Chile its 
on the sea, the operations of the Chileans on lund did not extend 
ing the coast towns of the extreme south. But after the capture, 
October 8, 1879, of the “Hunsear,” the largest and swiflest of the Peruvian 
battleships in an unequal fight against the Chilean fleet, both the fighting forees 
of the southern republic were able to act in concert and enter upon that succession 
of victories which calminated at Lima in January, 1881. Both in Peru and 
Balivia the defeat was followed ly the downfall of the existing government, and 
it was years before the relations of the conqueror to the conquered were accorded 
constitudional sanction. In the end, however, Chile was confirmed in the perma- 
nent possession of Atacama and Tarapaea, and in the temporary occupation of the 
provinces of Tacna and Arica: but the pledges given hy Chile on that occasion, 
have not been redeemed up to the present day. 

This victory was a brilliant justification for the Chilean Constitution, which had 
heen decried as an enemy to liberty, To it undoubtedly must be attributed the 
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fact that the gevernment of Chile has since the Constitution of 1833 been firmer 
and more concentrated than that of any ether of the Spanish-American republics, 
The reproach hurled at this government, of being an enemy to freedom, ix, however, 
utterly unfounded. Even under Manuel 51), the trae founder of 
Chilean prosperity, the development vf the Constitution on a liberal basis hint been 
seriourly begun, and his suecesser have not stood idle. Whether, however, the 
advances thus won by Chile have outweighed the disudvantages of subsequent 
party struggles more vidlent and embittered than these experienced under the Cony 
servative Constitution of 1833 may well be left open te doukt. Epon then at 
rate, was hased the conflict which, after a peace extending over decades, ted ind 
tea revolution and the vielent downfall of the government. The experience that 
a war may be searvely less dangerous to the conquering patty inate industrial life 
than to the defeated one, once more proved itself trae inthe vase of Ch The 
extraordinary increase in the national wealth whieh had been the euteame of the 
war with Peru led to an extravagant activ the industrial sphere, President 
Jorg Manuel Balmavéda (1886-1801) especially ud in dhis respect strated che 
resources of the country beyond their cazacity. ‘The timmeial crisia developed, 
however, into a political one when it was shown that these industrial speculacions 
had been exploited from the public treasury for the personal advantage of the 
President and his creatures, This imparted to the Hevolution, whieh was tuunded 
as much on. Political asoun personal party considerations, an unea pected murat fe 
and in 1801, in a short tine, procured fer ita comparatively easy victory and one 
which was not exploited te excess, The fact rending, notwithstanding, that in 
Chile, too, the regular suceession of constitutional governments was on this wird 
interrupted by a victorious mulitary rising, The few sears which have elapsed 
since then have sufticed to show Unt the etvil power has not emerged from Ue 
struggle without lasing sustained a permanent shock. At the present time Chilo 
has only a qualitied claim to its former reputation of being the most trustworthy 
of the South American republics, 

Hf Columbia, ton, the 

































































mt fis auth wor already occupied with bold plans whieh aygain had for their 
object the expansion of bis Colombian Republic, At one time he was offering his 
aid to the Chileans in driving out the Tast remnants of (he Spanish army of oeeupas 
tion from the archipelage of Chilod; at another he was planning with the Aryen- 
tines an advance against Brazil, the Jast ren ng division of che South American 
continent which wap still under a mor ical constitution and which bad net y 
entirely severed its connection with the Old World. His dictatorial powe 
ever, and the aristocratic Constitution which he had introduced in) Peru and 
Bolivia, caused him to be looked upon with suspicion by republicans not only in 
foreign countries, but even in New Granada; and besides neither in Caile nor in 
La Plata was there a dearth of ambitious generals who were ready to folluw his 
own example for their own benefit. In the end the growing distrust of the 
Colombian Congress recalled him from the south, and his unconditional obedience 
to their behest was perhaps the best defence he could offer. 

In Venezuela a strong party, with Paez at its head, had ever since 1826 urged 
the separation of that country from the Colombian Republic. Indeed, the secession 
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hal alnost become an accomplished fact when Bolivar yielded and by all kinds 
of concessions succeeded in inducing his old comrades in arms once more to recug- 
nive hix authurity and that of the Colombian Congress. In the meantime an 
exactly similar movement took place in Peru, where, as in Bolivia, the Colombians 
had, from the commencement, heen extremely unpopular. As soon as the National 
in that State saw itself freed from the menacing presence of the Dictator, it 
1 revolt, abulished the government which Bolivar had established at Lima, 
aul invited Bolivia to join i. The latter State responded to the invitation in a 
qualified manner by rising against Sucre and forcing him to resign.) The Peru- 
viuns, however, proceeded even farther ; they caused pronunciamentos to be issued 
at Guayaquil and other places in Ecuador. Under the pretext of protecting the 
latter against oppression, the Peruvian Dictator Lamar declared war against 
Colombia. Here, however, Sucre again suved the honour of the Columbian arms, 
and by his vietory at Tarqui brought about a revolution against Lamar in Per 
The new governnient, (hough insisting, like its predecessors, on the independence 
of Peru, nevertheless concluded peace on easy terms with its neighbour States, 
Ken at this time Bolivar had constantly to latte against a strong current of 
opposition which aimed at his deposition and the abolition of his dictatorship. 
After he had four times abdicated his government, in onder only at the next 
Monient to cesume it with the most unlimited powers, his enemies determined to 
get rid of him by unconstitutional methods, After several unsuccessful attempts 
at revelation, a military rising took place on the 25th of September, 1828, at 
Bogout, having for ity object the assissination of Belay. His almost miraculous 
escape, however, so ullerly threw inte confusion the plans of the conspirators, that 
they were easily conquered, and once again Bolivar’. cleverness induced him to 
sevh for reconciliation with the vanquixbed rather than for vengeance upon his 
enemies He was, however, unable completely to disarm the party which, in the 
constant renewal of the extraordinary powers of his régime, saw a serious danger 
w liherty, At dust, having once more in the Congress of 1830 had recoume to the 
often-tried trick of a resignation, he had the painful experience of seeing it 
acvepted, accompanied by all imaginable marks of esteem for his great exertions on 
Vehall of liberty, while t stecessor was appointed in the person of Juaquin Mos- 

After somewhat prolonged hesitatwn Bolivar decided to submit to the 
meof the Congress, Having for some time leen in ill health, he at length 
Jeft the conntry in which he considered himself to have been treated with ingrati- 
tude, and died at Santa Marta on the 17th of December in the same year. 

The Colombian Republic had come to an end even before his death. Venezuela 
shortly afterward repeated the attempt to sever its connection with Colombia, 
and in 1830 these efforts assumed a new direction directly in opposition to the 
policy of Bolivar, Nor was the abdication of the latter able to stop the movement, 
for Paez and his following exervised unlimited control over the legislative as- 
sembly, All attempts to resist the new order of things were suppressed without 
much bloodshed, and before the close of the year Venezuela, within the range of 
the old general captaincy of Caracas, declared itself an independent republic. The 
same thing happened in Bolivia, with this difference, that that State upheld with 
gratitude the memory of its liberater and offered him an asylum when he laid 
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down his offices in Colombia: an offer which he refused, as also the invitation to 
assume ence more the goverument. sent te hin after a sucvessful revelution 
against the néginw of Mosquera. In the following year (1831) the very name of 
Columbia: disappeared; the provinves which still adhered to the gevernaent 
of Bogout constituted themselves into the republic of New Granada, and, under a 
Conservative Constitution, handled sigormaly by a series of enenetie Presidents, 
enjoyed until 1837 a fairly undisturbed — indeed almost peaceful development, 
Here alse, however, the unfortunate eval war between she Centr and Federal 
Parties afterward broke out afresh, and the cause of the latter par 
more than usually justitied by the excaerduary differences in the geographical 
features of the sepamte provinces, war int sful Under the nie of 
the United States of Colombia they adopted, us 1861, a constitabon planned on 
exnethy the same lines as that of the United States of North America Since then 
the country has, under more peaceful conditions, been able to devote aself te the 
development and opening up of its indust Fesuurces, 

Venezuela underwent a similar development. During the first (venty sears 
José Antonio Paez, either in the eapa pf President (A8e 
ay Dictator (1840), or merely ax adviser of the parties in power, vintuully li 
the destinies of the State for whose Liberation he, next to Bolivar, had done the 
most. His vigerons government assured peaceful times to the Republic, Hew 
too, however, a federal Constitution on the Nowh Amereau patter gained an ine 
creasing munber of supporters, although sacha Cousatuten could hardly le said 
to have arisen out of patural conditions, but had become the watehwerd of the 
Liberal party more fiom aleve ef unitating North Aimerican political insaitutions, 
Venezuela belongs to those States of Spanish Amenca which hive been Teast able 
te establish themselves ona selat lass, After a enul war extending ever seven 
years, in whieh Paez also once snore (IS61-1865) Cook up arms in defences of the 
unity of the republic, the provinces, in 1864. formed themselves inte the fv 
republic of “the United States of Venezuela.” In sy 
broke out over and over again: and it wascnet until the abmest dictaterud sjginw 
ot Antonio Gueman Blanco (IST0-1877, EST9=18N4, anc TIN86-)887) Chat the 
republie enjoyed a temporary peace. 





























































10. CENTRAL AMERICA ANT) BRAZEL 
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Desire the whole period of the South American wars of liberation Mexico 
stow] aside and pursued ita own road. After the overthrow of Efidulyge aud his 
adherents ' Spanish rule seemed once more established, and even the introduetion 
and re-abulition of the Democratic Constitution of 1812 passed off without incident. 
Naturally the events which were passing all around in States allied by race could 
not entirely fail to react upon the mind of the population; but the desire for free- 
dom and independence was not strong enough to aim at the subversion of the 
existing onler of things. The revolutionary impulse in this country took ita start 
from an entirely different quarter. 


4 See ant, p. 492. 
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The viceroy had bestowed his confidence in a special degree upon the Principal 
Lieutenant, Iturbide, who, though a Mexican by birth, had distinguished himeelf 
by his energy ans zeal, hut also by his cruelty, in the struggle against the forces 
of Hidalgo. Iturbide, however, abused the trust reposed in him. He engaged in 
necret schemes with the Creole leaders and the scattered partisans of Hidalgo, and, 
though ostensibly he took the field against one of the latter, he vaused the promul- 
gation in the little town of Iguala of @ military pronunciamento the poiut of which 
was directed againat Spanish rule. In the programme of a Constitution which he 
drew up, Mexico was declared independent, and a constitutional assembly was held 
in prospect, The country, however, was declared a monarchy in anticipation, the 
throne of which was to be offered to Ferdinand VII and the other princes of his 
House, Iturbide’s following increased with astonishing rapidity, so that the Vice- 
roy and the Spanish party soon saw themselves confined tu the capital, At that 
moment the arrival of a viceroy appointed by a Liberal Spanish government ter- 
toinaled the revolution without bloodshed. The new regent accepted Iturbide’s 
plan almost in ith entirety, and returned to Spain in person in order Lo exert him- 
self in ita behalf ab the court of Ferdinand VHT. Had one of the king's brothers 
devided at that time to go over W Mexico, that State would in all probability have 
wen preserved to the Bourbon dynasty. The rejection of the Iguala plan, on the 
other band, pushed its originators farther along on the rvad to revolution, Since 
the provisional arrangement threatened in the end to become dangerous to all par- 
ties, Iturhide allowed himself to be proclaimed Emperor of Mexico by his adherents 
in May, 1822, in order in this manner to saxe his constitutional editiee. His fol- 
lowing, however, was neither large enough nor his past career suiticicntly stainless 
to foree the country to accept his rue. Hostile prmunciamentos were promulgated 
in the most widely different provinces, and as early as March, 1823, the Emperor 
was obliged to seek refuge on board an English ship. 

Thereupon Mexivo, too, was proclaimed a republic, It was, however, a republic 
mervly in name, while 9 sion of more or less fortunate military pretenders 
were fighting for Iturbide’s inheritance. The most prominent figure in this struggle 
was General Antonio Lopez de Santa Ana (Santana), who had already taken a 
conspicuous part in the overthrow of the Emperor, and afterward appointed and 
deposed presidents at his own will and pleasure ‘until finally he himself accepted 
the chief oftiee in the State, which he was destined more than once to lose and 
to recover. He is, however, undeniably entitled to the credit of having adhered in 
his internal administration to a strong poliey of centralisation, a8 oppored to the 
federn] doctrine which had sprang up out of a blind zeal for imitating the North 
American Constitution, and which was entirely unjustified from both geographical 
and historical considerations ; while in* his foreign policy he deserves recognition 
for having manfully and repeatedly, at the risk of his own personal safety, defended. 
the honour and integrity of the country. 

Mexico, however, was drawn into international complications to a greater 
extent than the other Spanish-American republies. As late as 1829 the Spaniards 
had made an attempt to reconquer the country, but had been defeated by Nanta 
Ana and forced to capitulate. The rising which occurred in Texas in 1836 was, 20 
doubt, primarily an internal matter, since at that time the borders of Mexieo still 
embraced the Far West of North America, Santa Ana, however, in his attempt 
to bring the province back to its obedience, was defeated on the 20th of April, 1836, 
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and taken prisoner, as a result of which the Scparatists gained the upper hand, 
Vander the presidency of Houston, un American, Texas formed an independent, 
republic whieh from its atigin linked its fortunes cloeely wich the United States, 
and in 1845 was, on its own application, actually received into Uke Union Meaico 
Was not prepared to accept this relatl calmly 5 it declared war against the United 
Slates and entrusted Santa Ana with the chief command. The Meaiwan Republic, 
torn by internal factions and on the verge of trancial ruin. was, however. ne mate 
for the North Anwricans, The invasion of the netthern proviners Ia the United 
States troops met with no gerieus oppesition, ner were the Meaieaus able te prevent 
the landing of the enemy's forves at Vem Cruz Tt is true that santa Ann 
repeatedly opposed their advance, but he suffers) one defeat after another, and 
finally fled to Jamaica at the very time when the oops of the Pewee dive 
tating the terms of peace to their Ms in their eas capital Ry this treaty 
Mexico surrendered ite claims to asad all its northern Paeitie provinces: 
against an indemnity of fifteen million dollars. 

In 1853 Santa Ana was once mere summoned to undertake, as Ehetator, the: 
Inanagement and restoration to order of the exhausted State, —a tisk which he took: 
in hand with his wonted energy; but he was hardly likely te testere internal 
order, seeing that since the 17th of December, 1853, he had openly been aiming ab 
securing himself ina position of permanent authority. Accordingly, in E83), his 
fall was brought about hy fresh promunciamentos, Thereupon Mevieo was aynin 
plunged into a state of revelation which once mere drew dewn upen the unfertue 
nate country the interference of foreign powers. The prolonged canditien of law= 
lessness had Drought the State to che sense of bankraptes, aml. as aiiy be ensily 
conceived, during the period of financial stress the pares in yawer had nob 
infrequently Iaid hands on the property of foreigners, in vielatien ot treaty right, 
Ap eatly as 3858 similar proveedings had Jed ten war with France, whieh bad 

ily taken possession of the harbour of San dnan de Ulua. la Psd Presi- 
Rite sect for 
hinself the supreme authority, Cheah by no means without opposition. When, 
however, he once niore began to inthe egal enereaeliments upon th 
foreigners, Napoleon fH. who by the glory 
make people forget the unconstitutional ori of his imperial ru 
opportunity and proposed to England and Spain te vitedicate thet 
subjects in Mexivo by a common expedition against that country, 
was accepted in the first instance Ly beth partes; and an army 
tingents from all three states occupied Vera Cruz ind advanced to Orizala. Bub 
first England and afterward Spain withdrew from the enterprive as soon as the allies 
saw that France was by no means actuated merely by a desire for ubtaining indem- 
nitication for suffered losses, but was in reality aiming at the throw of the 
existing government with the view of replaci ing it by a monarchy wider ity 
own protection, 

ibeceived by the whispered insinuations of Mexican fugitives, the French 
believed that the people would flock to them en masse aul aecompany them in 
triumph to their capital. Instead of this they received at Puebla so het a recep 
tion that they were only too glad again to reavh and held their former quarters at. 
Orizaba. Nor was the expeditionary fore able to resume its advance until it had 
been reinforced to thirty thousand men, After a bitter struggle for the possession. 
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of Puella, which ended with the capitulation of the Mexican garrison, Mexico also 
opened its gates to the conqueror. With this the object of the expedition seemed 
achieved. A Junta, rapidly summoned, appointed a provisional government which 
a Sew days afterward laid before the Congress the plan of a Constitution creating 
@ monarchy under the name of an empire. The proposal was accepted by an over- 
whelming majority, — indeed almost unanimously. The candidate selected by 
Napoleon, of whose acceptance he had assured himself previous to taking any 
action, was the Archduke Maxinnilian of Austria, Hence, when a deputation of 
the provisional government proceeded to Miramare to offer the Prince the imperial 
crown of Mexico, the latter readily accepted the new dignity. In April, 1864, in 
the harlwur of Trieste, he went on board the “ Novara,” which was to convey him 
to Vera Cruz. The voyage was quickly accomplished, and the people greeted their 
new sovereign with frank and open-hearted On his entry ints Mexico the 
yaurty of opposition at whose head was ex-President Benito Juarez seemed practi- 
vally vanquished, 

Its inportance, however, revived and increased with astonishing rapidity in 
consequence of the internal dificulties which the new imperial government: was 
destined to encounter, From: the beginning Maximilian was not his own 
master, By his contracts with Napoleon HL he was indeed assured of the axsixt- 
ance of the French troops; but in the person of their commander-in-chief, Marshal 
Bazaine, he was nssoviated with a power ever which he exercised only the mest 
limited control. Bazaine was almost a sort of supplementary or accessory king in 
Mexico, ant hia powers in this capacity increased in proportion ax the mutual 
contidence between the Emperor and the Marshal disappeared, The contracts, 
moreover, showed that the interference of the French in favour of Maximilian was 
hy no means as unselfish as it had appeared to be. The finanvial demands made 
upon the country were extremely oppressive and unjustifiable in se far as, under 
the pressure of French policy, an unworthy speculation for the exploitation of 
Mexico was curried on with demands of a highly questionable nature. ‘These in 
themselves were factors forvboding little good to Maximilian’s authority. He 
himself fully recognised that (he protection of a foreign power would alienate 
from hit the sympathies of an important party in the country. He therefore not 
only endeavoured to withdraw himself as much as possible from French influence, 
bat also made efforts to keep himself above the parties which divided the country 
into two hostile camps The people, however, were nut ripe fur such a high- 
minded policy. 

While the Conservative party, which had raised Maximilian to the throne, 
found itself deceived in its expectations, the Liberals looked upon his conciliatory 
attitude ax a confession of weakness, and soon began to take fresh courage; the 
more s0.as they had found a support which promised a much surer protection than 
France was capable of offering to their opponents. French interference was con- 
fessedly directed against the United States, the enormous expansion and rapid rise 
of which had filled the monarchs of Enrope with anxious apprehension. Napoleon 
thought he had seized upon a specially favourable moment for interfering at a 
time when the war of secession! kept the United States busily occupied with their 
owu internal affaira, The rapid and complete victory of the Northern States, 
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however, left their hands free, and tended only to make them assume a more 
Vigerous attitude in regard to the Mexivan question, They indeed still looked upon 
Juarez as the sole legal authority in Mexwe at a tame when the Inter, on bis own 
alwolute decision, had prolonged the term of bis expired preadency and was 
artually wandering as an exde on the extreme confines of the country. 

To Napoleon the prospect that the French support of Maximilian might give to 
the United States a pretext fer invading northern Mexieo seemed extremely annoy- 
ing. Instead, however, of openly avewing the situation aed endeavouring to the best 
of his power to bring about a seluten in seme other way, Napoleon aade the nene 
fultilment of ita tinancial obligations 1 erament the nusershl 
pretext for simply sacrificing Maximilian after leavi hire for a lore tine 
falktering between hope and tear. Maxi aw is true, hat not shawn himself 
equal to the task of controlling the extraontinarily ditheult: condition of Mexican 
affaim. His wavering attiqade between the Mesiwan parties and his iireselute 
yolicy in reganl te Frauee had done much ty ampair the stalihiay of Tas thie 
To add to these troubles his health pave way, and he was further atlheted by the 
unfortunate condition of his wife, Charlotte, who had become insane while making. 
sain efforts in Paris and Rome to further her husband's cause. AC the Gime when 
the French troops began te he withdrawn fram Meateo he seemed to have resolved 
on abd All of a sudden, however, he returned and placed himself at dhe 
head of the fechle army whieh was making painful efforts te mamuan hie cule 
But it was too ite, Betrived by his own generals at Queretaro about the muddle 
of May, after a short informal trial he, in company with the Inst of his buthtul 
ulherents, was shet by the Republeans on the 1th of ane, 1907, 

Juarez had now: an easy task. Once more in possession of power, be 
showed himself, os a politician, much better adapted tor the work than hi» 
prederessors, Under the ferm eb a republic, Meaien, sinee 1886, hns been 
virtuntly subjected to the dictatorship of two men, — Benito nares (Ob tires 
Porbrio Diaz CINTT-ISS1, and since IXS$ without 
Promiunetamentos and revolutions have undoubterlls as fre 
the orders of the day in that country as in the rest of Spanish Ametien, Nevers 
theless, through the enlightened despotism of these twa anien, the counters has 
recovered much that had been lost during the period of continuous sesohutions 
Tn alliance with its Spanish sister republics it has nade slow but unmistakable 
progress on the read to true republican liberty. 































































2. The Svante Cestuan Avericy Rept irics 

Wues Iturbide, in 1821, brought the Spani-h dominion in Mexico toa sudden 
end, the movement in fayour of independence alse spread to the general expe 
tainey of Guatemala, which emlraced (he States north of the T-th Panuina 
as far as the houndaries of the kingdom of New Spain. Here, though the revolu- 
tion, s+ far as separation from Spain was concerned, was accomplishes! without 
Dloodshed, civil war at once broke out between the two parties of the Serviles and 
the Liberals, The former began, in opposition to the constitutions] assembly, to 
carry through the union of Central America with the empire of Jturbide. ‘This, 
however, involved them in the fall of the latter, which followed soon after and 
destroyed their influence in the country, the separate divisions of which now took 
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up the management of their own affairs under the guidance of the Liberals and 
became the #mall republics of Central America. Even this, however, did not 
entirely destroy the feeling of their kinship. Only Chiapa severed its convection. 
with its old allies and attached itself to the Mexican republic. Guatemala, 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, on the other hand, formed 
themrelves, April 1, 1823, into a federal union which in 1825 chose its first 
President in the person of General Arce. This, however, was the signal for the 
commencement of an incessant civil war which, while professedly defending the 
cause of federal or central principles, was in reality merely a struggle of self- 
seeking party-leaders for the possession of power. 

Until the year 1839 the republic of the United States of Central America, 
though shaken by many storms, nevertheless mavaged to maintain a constitutional 
existence, In/ that year, however, the federal union uf States was dissolved and 
for a long time was vot resuscitated. The five small States have indeed re- 
yeatedly come to the conviction that a closer union would be desirable, both as 
a means of furthering their many common internal interests and of preserving 
their independence against arrgant claims frum without. Hence continuous 
attempts have been made, either by diplomatic methods or by resort to arms, of 
reviving a confederation of all or some of the old States of Central America. 
While, however, (hese complications have in many cases seriously interrupted the 
steady progress of the republies concerned, the advantages whieh their union was 
to have praluced have not been attained. It has never yet been possible to 
diseaver a form of government providing safeguards against the subjection of the 
er members of the Union hy the stronger States. For this reason, hitherto, 
aulempt at combination has shortly afterward been followed hy a revolu- 
n tending toward decentralization. The last attempt in this direction, the 
“ Repul Mayor de Centru-A merica,” created in 1896-97, although it left com- 
plete internal autonomy te the separale States, came to an end after a brief 
existence in 1898, 
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Tur collapse of the throne of Maximilian marked the triumph of repub- 
ican principles over the whole of the American continent except Brazil. The 
threat of a French invasion under Junot in 1808 had indeed induced the Portu- 
guese royal family to transfer the seat vf government to Rio de Janeiro; but this 
was considered merely a temporary precautionary measure which was to make 
no change in (he political relations between the mother country and the colonies, 
Circumstances, however, rendered the continuance of this state of affairs im- 
possible, The revolutionary wave which passed over the Pyrenean State after the 
expulsion of Napoleon, the struggle for freedom and independence which was 
proceeding in the surrounding sister States, could not fail to exervise a strung 
influence on Brazilian affairs A» early as 1815 Brazil was raised to the dignity 
of a kingdom, on event which could not otherwise than considerably advance 
the efforts which were directed toward a separation frum Portugal. Again, how- 
ever, the issue was brought about ly the condition of affairs in Portugal and not 
Uy the situation in Brazil 

The movement in favour of a parliamentary form of government, which was 
set on foot in 1820 by Riego in Spain, spread also to the kingdom of Portugal and 
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thence across to Brazil King Jehn V1 way completely taken by surprive; and 
as his successor te the throne, Dom Pedr placed himself at the head of the 
Liberal party, the latter easily attained the promixe of a 
separate parliamentary Constitution for Brac However, theagh the Liberals in 
the colony felt: themzelves conjointly responsible with these of Portugal, des 
ere Soon te Jearn that the Cortes of the mother country had ends in vtew quite 
Aifferent from those corrspouding with theie desires: fer the Latter asked for ne 
Jess than the retuen of the court te Lisbon and the restoration of the Portuguese 
dominion in’ Brazil. 

The time of these objecta was actually attained: Folin VI returtied to Lisbou, 
and Don Pedro, whe bad renounced bis succession in favour of his fdhers and 
sisters, stayed behind in the first instanee at Rie de diane. as Veena. Phe 
More manifest it hevame, however, that the Cortes was ntamys al an ceding, 
Brazil to the condition of a proviner, the looser became the ti which ted the 
colony to the mother country. At het not) etete Dam Pedio tinself 
Dut te tear the bond, and, on the Tth of September, B22. tu miplete: 
independence of Brazil, which a month ki di Uyeto 
this point: Dom Pedro, carried along by ¢ ated in 
accord with the lune majority of his people. Inthe disputes, however, whieh 
in the following years arose in regard te questions ef internal and foreym polis, 
this agreement began te deo more and mere disturhed, Finally, when the pepe 
ule endeavoured fe intimidate hin by raising commotions. as had itne 
successfully and with his co-operation under doha VE he resigned in 18 in 
favour of his son, and al few days later ended hes slays at Lisbon, 
powas Pedro TE destined te dhe an his empire, Even churning the Gine ot 
His munority the adherents of a federal-repabhean party had attracted: consid 
able notices amid the passenate struggles of party warkie.  Theit inthe 
natiraly fell again into the faekgmund during (he tie that Pedro 1D, whe 
had heen declared of fall age the proper tine, was administering with 
But even at that tine the counties 
The province of 
seemed to be an inextinguish eonstantls ren 
tions. The vietorions campaign ethough st rnsed ch 
of the country abroad, en the other Teed it i series tinaneadl ehitieul 
ties, whieh were still further anereased by the expenses arisuyg ont et the 
abolition of slavery, whieh had been pesulved uy wm UAT. The discussions 
connected with the passing of this measure filled up the political Tite af Brazil 
for years and have alse exercised a determt * Inst remodel. 
ling of the Constitution of the conntry. After Dom Pedro Tad Jong endenvenred, 
with the ail of Conservative ministries, to solve Uh very question in’ stich 
aw way ud to preserve all interests as far as possible, he found hineell obliged, 
in 188%, to call in a Liberal ministry which after its accession to 
office, declared for the unconditional abolition of shivery andl rejected all eom- 
pensation lo slave-owners, By this measure, however, it drove se luge a portion 
of the population into the ranks of the Oppesition that the latter was able, on the 
Ach of November, 1889, to organize a rev the eapital saurtetidinel 
without an attempt at resistance, The combined Conservative and Federalixt 
parties thereupon forced Dom Pedro to abdicate, and set up the republic of the 
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United States of Ibrazil,—a creation which up to the present time has nut 
succeeded either in restoring peace in the country or in opening out prospects of a 
better future. 


14, THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Tr has become customary to regard the recent history of the United States of 
America exclusively in the light of the struggle over slavery ; but this process is 
not in this case 60 accurate as when applied to the last three decades of the history 
of Brazil. The ideal question whether slavery was admissible or justifiable had, 
indeed, been debated, and in some communities negatived, even at the time of the 
cossation of English rule in the American continental colonies, and wa» thereafter 
discussed quite continuously by individuals and corporate bodies, Nevertheless, 
the government of the United States, as such, had, far into the nineteenth century, 
regarded the enslavement of negroes asa perfectly legal institution wherever ¢s- 
tnblished by Commonwealth enactment ; and thus the struggle between North and 
South could never turn upon the legality of slavery, but only upon the ethical 
status of the institution. 1( was not only a defensive struggle for the proteetion 
of certain purely cconomie interests, but it alse by degrees assumed such a char- 
acter that the preservation of slavery seemed to become a sine gua now to the 
South as clearly as did the destruction of the prepunderance of the slaseholding 
southern States appear essential to the benehcial progress of the North. A gov- 
ernment in which a man’s vote upon national affairs was relatively influential in 
Jropertion to the number of slaves within his Commonwealth; which allowed. 
to a slaveholder the unrestricted pursuit of his slav pn inte States where the 
instilution did not exist; a government, finally, which permitted sluvei 
small federal district over which it exercised direct control, and in e 
the Territories governed by Congress, — such a government naturally entertained 
no doubts as to the legal status of shivery. 

In the northem Statex, for reasons of climate, topography, and industrial devel- 
apment, slavery naturally was not y Widely spread; in Massachusetts, in fact, 
soon after the adoption of its Cons nin 1780, Slavery was made impossible 
by judicial decision, In New York, on the other hand, it was te be found for 
a half-century more, and similar conditions prevailed in other northern States, 
The slave-trade, which was more universally and less reservedly coudemned than 
slavery itself, was corried on in full swing, not only legully during the twenty 
years fixed by the Constitution after the adoption of that instrument, but also, 
legally, far beyond that period, and that, too, by the very merchants who were 
otherwise fully vonseious of the industrial antagonism between North and South. 

By the terms of the Constitution a measure became law if passed in the House 
of Representatives by a majority of the members, who were apportioned among the 
States on the basis of population, and in the Senate by a majority of the members, 
who were apportioned equally among the States. As long as the conflict was unde- 
cided a serious danger to both parties lny hidden in this complex system of represen- 
tation, In the House of Representatives the northern States, owing to their larger 


1 See ante, pp. 478, 479. 
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population, possessed from the beginning a small majority. Nor could this be affected 
by the constitutional concession to the Southerners by which, computing popula. 
tion for purposes of representative apportionment, tive slaves were maile te count 
as three inhabitants. In spite of this the majenty grew from year to sears for, 
notwithstanding the importation and the rearing of slaves, the seuthern Stites were 
unable to keep pace with the inctewse of populaben of the North, ‘Thus the ouly 
protection of the South Jay in the Senate, whose membership consisted of (wo 
Senators from each State, and net of State delegations varying in size acconting to 
the population of each State. The Seut industually and politieally it was 
not to be handed ever to the Nerth, was compelled te tind means of maranana 
a balance in (he Sente. The New Englund States had, indeed, before this, in the 
most undiygised fashion, paraded Cher own scetional angiments atid interests as 
8 justitivation for possible separation. And even after the establishment of the ¢ 
stitution and the later accession of JetFerson, a perverted fe 
years vainly used to further certain of their anterests. But after the Hartfont 
Convention the entire Policy of the vertheustern group, drawn together by sini: 
larity of interests, Jeft ne roam te doubt what the Seuth would have Coeapect wheat 
once it vould no longer be able, of ite own weight, to counterbalance the self- 
centred industrial policy of he northern Stites, 

Thus the * planter” States had te guard dheir common life interests against he 
“industrial " States, These interests, indeed, were not exclusively bound up with 
the amaintenance of slavery. Nevertheless this institution, soo exsential to uber 
induatry, furnished an outward, visible sign whieh became mote and mere a distine 
guishing mark of the section. Liter the Nurtherners complacently anade the 
alleged evils of an inanitution whieh Chey themselves had once by ne means despised 
& pretext for attaching the South, while in eeahty they were seeking to protect 
their own political and industrial in 

AC the time when the thittecn North 
inn federal union, the industrial epposi 
cial and manufacturing Stites was hy no 
speak of a majority of ¢ 






















































WN ptovinees hud janced together 
the planter States to the conn 
abs so tmathed as to ennble one to 
her of these xroups. Later, hew the division assumed, 
from year to year ame finite charueter, Tt was probably not a mere acenent 
that in the nine new Territories received as States into the Catan upto 1X1K, 
as in the case of the chirtees origanal States, -- the Sta with wanlhy tree, 
industrial, and agricultural population exactly Ialanced Chose Ly plantation 
industry and slave labour were prodeminant. ‘This bedan to have Leen 
threatened for the first time when Missouri applet for adinission inte the Caio, 
on Which occasion it was proposed by certain Northerners to make the protabition 
«of slavery a preliminary condition of such adiuiss The question was indeed 
still an open one; for although, according to the Northwest Ontinanee, slavery was 
to be prohibited in the Territories north of the Ohio, ne detatite Limit in this re 
spect had as yet been fixed on the other side of the Mississippi! From its natural 
conditions and the manner in which it had been colonised Missouri was evidently 
marked out for another planter State; and accordingly the representatives of these 
States in both Houses protested energetically aguinst ¢! rsolution, and, i eon 
formity to the ductrine of public law which from the beginning hwl recognised 
























































1 See the maps at p. 514. 
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slavery a4 an institution exclusively within the jurisdiction of the States, demanded 
that the question of slavery should be left to the decision of the new State in its 
Constitution, and that under no pretence should Congress be alluwed to reserve tu 
itself the right of attaching to the admission of a new State such conditions as it 
might determine. On the other hand the North in reality was nut concerned 
merely with the question whether there were to be slaves in Missouri or not,—- 
@ matter, indeed, of complete indifference to the great merchants; their real appre- 
hension was whether, by surrendering this Territory to the Southern interests, the 
latter might not thereby acquire in the Senate such a decided preponderance as 
might yoosibly be used in a manner hestile and damaging to the North. Heuce, 
ag long as there wax danger of such o majority, the North offered an obstinate and 
energetic resistance ; but this al once disappeared when the Territory of Maine 
likewise applied for admission to the Cnion, whereby a check might be afforded 
to the North against the rising power of the South. In this connection what is 
known ay the Missouri Compromise was effected in 1820 and 1821, which on the 
one band adimitted the two Territories into the Union without conditions aud rec- 
ognised the inability of Congress to inspose such conditions, and op the other hand 
the slaveholding and nun-slaveholding Territuries weet 
Y of latitude, 

e ucuteness with which Chis Missouri question was fought out hy the two 
parties was in some mewsure due te another matter,—the development in the 
same years of another approaching conflict of interests between the North and 
the South. We have alrendy stated? chat New York, before its acceptance of the 
federal Constitution, had, for the purpose of supporting its young industry, sur- 
rounded itself with a system of protective tariffs As this poliey was gradually 
approved, and as industrial centres began to appear in all (he States of the North- 
east, the desire for protection by the laws of the Union became more general. 
This desire also found adherents in the States of the Northwest, in which the 
farmers were principally engaged in wheat-ulture. To the South, on the other 
hand, free trade seemed a distinetly beneticiat policy ; for whereas the productions 
of the southern Suilex were limited to a small number of commodities whieh were 
exported ax raw produets, they drew the whole of the manufactured articles they 
required from abroad, and could therefore view only with displeasure a protective 
tari! which rendered the competition of foreign countries in their markets more 
dificult, and which increased the cost of all articles which Ww them were iudis- 
pensible, IC was, moreover, doubly anneying to them, not only that they had tu 
Support, as Chey argued, by means of a protective tariff, the industry of the north- 
erm States, Which formed the principal factor in their rapid increase of population, 
but also that, by the’exelusion of foreign competition, they should render them- 
selves direct] dependent for all manufactured articles upon the States of the 
North, Nevertheless, in 1824 a bill was passed in both Houses of Congress, by 
a majority of a few votes, according to which @ moderate protective tariff became 
a2 law of the Union. This, however, so far from terminating the struggle between 
freetraders and protectionists, did not even produce a temporary pause in the 
agitation; for while the North fought zealously for 2 further increase of tariff, the 
South with equal energy contended for their abolition or moditicatiun, 










































1 Ante, p. 476. 
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Monroe! on retiring inte prisate hie ia 1825, after the completion of his second 
term of othee (IS2P 1s255. was justited in reviewing Ins work with satisfaction 
The reputation of the government had been strengthened at home and abroad, the 
industrial development of the country had been led inte appropriate channels, and 
its guancial condition had been plaved ona satisfactom basis, ‘These conditions 
Temained Sirtually unchanged alse under Iie successor, ohn Quincey Adams 
Y during whese administration continued both the favourable external 
development atk dhe unfortunate internal conthet 

John Quine, Adams, th atidate of the themers, was far from animes 
te conduct his attee ina al spar; bat the pretectionists returned to each 
successive Congress with ineteased mayorities, amt the political situation seemed 
te them to be it justiteanien of ther efforts. Enghind was still dhe principal 
purvesor to the United swith a annual ipertation visha twentyehve 
miilben dollars. Lustead, bowever, of treating the eonmueree of sec napoertint ay 
yan once mete resorted Ca oa striet appliention 
of the Navigation Aets refused che conclusion of a voetinerenl tents, and 
endeavoured Gr evelude the Ame s completely from the trade uf its West 
Tndinn possessions, Henre al protective tar! against: English manutactures 
bevame a measure as much of poluieal as ef industrial necessity. Signe of vayor- 
ws opposition, heweser leeame mere and mere evalent: among the Southern 
Ininority and an various tlds of palitic Tndeed. on one oceasion during 
Adams's presideney the authority of the Avcutive was diectly assed, 
Georgia, in order Go rid iselt ot the retnants ef its Ladian population, had 
cluded) a treaty with certain Creek chiefs whieh turned ont to de an undoubted 
Violation ot the haw, dhe contracting partes having acted without any authority en 
behalf of ther whole ibe, and moreover having antuistakably been babed. In 
spite of Unis the gaverner ian! the state leygslatun: net only upheld the treaty 
against Che President, bat also against Che judgment of the Cited States Supreme 
Court: and they motor pressed themselves in so dehant acumen aginst 
ational autherties that the Constitution 






















































































COUNLET 
enforce the ¢ 
Jn these procemdinys, moreuy 


hoon in his dehaequent onision to 
y Court, 

‘Crine of Che sovereignty of the sepa 
States had been much used. immediately afterward it was applied inn sGIL moe 
forcible manner by another of th nStates, Already in Sohn Quines 
Adams's time South ¢ Tiel declared its unwillingness tu subsuit te the 
policy of increased tariff; 5 for the moment contented itself with 
@ protest, since a presi nminent and the choiew was expected 
to fall on a man who, it was hoped. would consent to the abolition of the protective 
tariff. Andrew Jackson, the here of the war against che Seq vs and the 
victor of New Orleans? having at the previous election obtained a plurality of 
votes, asserted that he had been defeated solely through an unworthy maneuyre 
concerted between Adams and Clay when the election of President was Uhrown 
into the House of Repreentatives, There was no doubt that he would be the 
favourite canilidate at the coming election; for by his doctrinaire impartiality 













































1 Sev ante, p. 486. 8 mee uate, p. 486. 
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Adams had managed tw estrange even his friends. Jack~wn being a pronounced 
Southerner, the party of the South expected that the administration of a general 
60 high in popular favour would not only abulish the protective tariff-, but would 
shape ils general policy decisively in the intereats of the southern States. Jackson's 
election, which followed with a crushing majority in 1828, did undoubtedly pro- 
duce a radical change in the history of the United States; but in apite of this the 
champions of Southern rights did not, through him, realise the fultiiment of their 
ultimate expectations. 

cackbon was a man of thoroughly honest and well-meaning character, and one 
who, ax the South found to its cost, valued the welfare of the Unien much higher 
than one might have expected after the eccentricities of his earlier career. It 
seemed truce that his intellectual acquirements were not equal to the important 
task which the administration of the governinent imposed on him. The very faet 
that he entered the White House as the choven of the ia-ses was, in this sense, an 
omen of failure: for he was neither able to gauge the trae motives of the hold 
demands made upon him by demagogic leaders, nor capable of holding hineelf aloof 
frow them ina dignitied manner. While showing himself too readily accessible to 
iuflucnees operating through irregular channels, he must also be blamed for having 
during bis presidency given ieengnition to that fatal system under whieh a newly 
elected president might feel free to reward his faithful adherents with promotion to 
lucrative oftiees of state. But, on the whole, Jackson, in his administrative policy, 
allowed himself (o be guided by that healthy commonsense which was so char 
acteristically his own. The hatred with which he pursued the United States 
Bank, whieh he hampered in an autocratic fashien and hually everthrew, was 
undeniably short-sighted from the point of view of public finance, and led to 4 
financial crisis in which business men sustained heavy keses, But the ideal 
whieh controlled him in this course of action was perfectly reasonable and justiti- 
able he views of Jackson and his associates; for, ay then organised, the bank 
was charged with heing little else than a support for some of the wild speculations. 
and questionable enterprises which characterised the times. 

In regard to the tariff question Jackson had cautiously refrained from inter. 
fering in any particularly incisive manner. Congress, in fact, continued the 
system of protective tariffs, in its main features, in the year 1832, although some- 
what reducing certain especially unpopular duties in oner to deprive the Oppo- 
sition of its weapons of attack. Most of the southern States quietly accepted 
these facts, althongh they had without exception voted with the Oppurition, or 
were satistied with merely formal protests. [n South Carolina, on the other hand, 
the anti-protectionist movement had begun to assume a more and more radival 
character. The constituent convention of the State finally declared expiicitly that 
the tariff enactments of 1828 and 1832 were not binding within their territory, 
and lixed the Ist of February, 1833, as the date after which it would treat the 
tariff as abrognted untess Congress should before then remuve the difficulty. 
Although Jackson, in the earlier stages of his career. had not taken too strict 
views as tu the obedience due to the central authority, yet now, when placed 
at the head of the Vnion, he entertained no doubts as to the criminality of all 
resistance to its laws; and he. rough-and-ready suldier that he was, would have 
much preferred to overeome with the sword any such resistance. Nevertheless, in 
spite of the strength of his personal impulses, his course of action with reference 
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to South Carvlina proceeded in legs channels, fer atter that State had detiantly 
rejected dus advice and perosted mats dlegal reelunens, his supporters inte 
duced a tall inte Congress by whieh the tederal Faccutive was chaged wil) the 
Power and duty of providung. under cettain cieuiustanees, bet canny ng inte etect 
the laws of the Uinon oy feree of arin. 

Tt night, undoultedls, have been fortunate for the fata development of the 
United states ul the cunthet had at dat tine been thas decided i spate ot 
Seeret support in certam cues of Seuthcrners, Seuth Carelau at Chat (ime stecal 
almost ulene. amd ats eatse was undoubtedly a had Sooone could have 
been found more fitted for detendimg the national udea by fees of arms chat 
davk~on, whe hamselt belonged te dr patty ob the Seach aml whe cnyoved 
weommen popularity Th South Garelina had at that tune beet ed inte 
obedience, the conthet between Natenal and state save ya ght pessily 
have been decided as eatly ay 1 wud the War Deesston would Dave been 
render Tess probable, But the Natenal ebiment and the Neithernes lad 
neither the courage ner the umbseretion to take up the eamiler throwin dow ally 
South Carchna, The dispute was settled by an anangement whieh dete tli seal 
gression at iste an epen one, and theretere, theagh it ecard an tinned ate 
victory, was considered hy many as really a compromise of the authonty ot the 
Viton, The basis on which an agement was etlected waa law an tavour ot 
a ghadual, mevdate reduction ob the duties, this was hist pase Uireagh Cont 
gees, so that douth Cuoling was enabled te wither os ts Nulliteaten Qoiinanes, 
while the" Force Bill, witty Was passed nevertheless, was chu tends and antiless 
evan betere it bec aine haw 

Jackson, mete consents than Une raajenty ot dias predece son. dure 
two tetas of ethee CIS2U-1837), asserted hos position at the bead alather , 
Cheah he was fora consederuble Gane the das Pre ident whe ina ntatied: daa 
seltas the avally contiolbng tuce in natienal pobties Tas thew appeared a 
miuked temtency tewaul a presenti dh tay hel tram a parhiatentary, 
form of goveumment ‘The regularly tag change ot the presides, boavever, 
has wpetted te weaker the President and ty har the State. cspectalby bec e 
almost all the Prestients, diem hackers dune, alepted has iietibod et re mes in 
otteials un order to appeint ones own adherents te He vacant posts, Tlie vs 
tem could net tail te exerese a tnust yoefert upon Hie conscientiousness 
and honesty of civil servants. capacity der an ethee bemg mneasued, net by 
peronal eapenence or fitness, but by dhe services whieh the tnlividual maght have 
Tendered to his parts or te the per the President tf attended to dead 
ty the dsappemanve in ofhaadl cickes of the -talde or consersative element, ‘The 
commercial spint, Which from the beginning had attained comiderable develipe 
ment in Amenean Ife, seemed new about to nvade alse: the governing clase 
and thus by degrees large elements in Ute nation ber ame habituated to have sone 
reguid for those principles acvording to which tangible suceess 1s the sule in asnn 
of all things. 

Tin the eves of professional: politicians, however, these defects were amply 
balanced Iq the advantages which party organisation derived fiom genera) resoge 
nition of this pohtical standard. The system had frst heen put inte operation 
on an especully extensive scale in the State of New York, and under its influence 
aot only had a disunet line of separation been drawn between different parties, 
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but it hed produced, always with a view t» the immediate spoils accruing from 
a victory, a strict party discipline, in which every difference in the views of 
separate members or groups within the parties was male tu give way uncondition- 
ally to the “ platform ” put up in the name of the whole party. Similar processes 
were next repeated on a far greater scale when this system of plunder and ex- 
ploitavion began to invade the administration of the federal government and pro- 
dueed that sharply marked party system by whieh the United States is still 
distinguished. 

The great party in the country whove fame became historical was that of the 
Democrats, It embudied in the fullest sense che views of the founder of North 











An n independence. The latter, indeed, had created the Constitution of 1787 
inerely us t preventive mensure against the threatening tide of evils which had 





Teen the outeome of excessive decentralisation ; hy its means they had endeav- 
outed to solve the diffieult problem of combining an effective central authority 
with the highest possible amount of unrestricted Liberty. The Federalist: party 
took its ri during the transection, connected with the drafting of the Con- 
slilution, and its importanee, as a party, was Imyely temporary. Fi 
support among the masses of the popalacon, and berg incapable of creating such 
support, iC soon became disintegrated, its distinctive theory was adopted by its 
opponent, and after its apparently unpatriotie opposition to the War of 1812 it 
sank inte insignitieanee, On the other haul the Republican party, later known 
as the Democratic Republican and then as the Demoenitic party, arose hy a quite 
natural process of evolution fron the party of the Anti-federalists, whose principal 
demand — the unlimited sovereignty and the freest self-government of the sey a- 
ray States — it still recognised asa chief principle. The Democratic party was 
originally by no means the party representing the interests of the southern States, 
though men from che southern and central States certainly did, from the fost, 
play a leading part in it, ft was the abnormal preponderance of sectional in- 
fluences, earlier diseounteranced, which, in the seeond phase of the development 
of the Federalists, weakened permanently the power of that party, while the 
Democrats, representing a progressive, nationalist, and conservative poliey, grew: 
steadily in strength. Et is true certainly as early as the insubordination 
of South Carolina? that party, having evompletely overthrown its opponent, had 
Devore divided into two wings with quite widely divergent views. But the 
radicalalemoucratic faction of extreme State-sovereignty principles, which gave 
the first proof of its strength during that conflict, formed at that time a minority 
of little importinee, The vast majority of the Southern politicians repudiated its 
claims, not only from tactical reasons, because they believed that these clains 
endangered the continued adherence of the Northern section of their party, but 
also because they viewed them in the same Jight as did their Northern con- 
federates, namely, as a departure from the genuine traditional degma of their 
party. 

Tn their capacity of champions of the interests of the separate States the 
Democrats were opposed to the high tariffs which, though largely in the interests 
of the commercial and industrial North, were east upon the whole Union, They 
demonstrated, however, by the policy of their members who were elected to the 




















































1 See ante, p. 590. 
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presidency, that they were by neo means uneoubtional frestraders, although 
free trade was as increasingly essential te Ue interests of the southert States at 
Was protection te these of the North They instted only uit the systenm of 
tariffs should remain subordinate to the admummteaave ail fiscal needs of the 
Vain, They demanded that whesever che sarphies deused (rom the duties 
Deyan te aveunmulate (and this happened a onumber of tuucs i uke fist half of 
the century , those duties which wete essendally beneherad only to certain sections 
should be lowered to such a nite as would make (hen net return correspont to the 
actual needs of the United Stites, 

The hosulity of che Democrats to the United states Bank had its origin ino 
similar seurve. This bank, in the handsof thei political opponents, was considered 
a dangeronsty demeralising force which wae supposed by them to be aperated sulely 
in the interest of Northern speculators, Tt had actually only a shart eviscenee, 
The withdrawal of the government moneys trom the national bank, and their bse 
tribution among a lu putnber of loeal barking ¢ wh amdler Suite 
Jaws, produced temps an unhealthy speculative fever which of a 
followed by an extensive erish, Accordingly, am 
was replaced by an independent treasury establishes 
government. By this signitieant measure the bank question was ale a dead 
issue in party polities 
















































The opponents of the Demoonits were at tint thereghly disorganised, ALL 
opposition disappeated in the collapse of the Federalist party 2 and thereafter any 
Pesitle opponents were long unable te forma plathoras whieh aight hive eflected 


a reunion of the seattered elements. The interest in a strong central authority: 
could ne longer be ased as a distinetive party programme, even inthe North, 
and the question became se far immatenal that the new combination of politic 
cians whe appeated under the mame of ¢ Why” were willing, as had been the 
Democratic Republicans earlier, to assign the furtherance of works of general public 
wulity. suk as canals and publie roads, to the government et the Chien and not 
tothe separate States, addition te this the protective tari and) contemperat 
finan 
its atuitud 

















tl questions formed points on which the new party was able te annonce 
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warded as its principal task, however, merely Che maintenance 
of an unconditional opposition te the | ts. and i thus be 
a party of negative oppesition, with ne positive progranune, 
intraduction inte elects 
the personalities of eandie 
discussion and explanation of pol 




















tes, and from it alse arose a tence 
al principles, Sneh features of the political 
situation serve to 1 he strong contre) s and maintained 
by Jackson and h pat the end of his second term of athee 
Jackson was still so high in the popular fasour that Lis designation of a successor 
amounted almest to a nominnti an overwhelming tunjerity Martin Van 
Buren was elected to the presiden <1841),—a nthern Democrat fron 
New if where the organisation of the party and the vomprebensive accomplish- 

























ment off he policy of plunder were regarded us yarticulanly his work: and be made 
good hid assurance to continue in all respects the policy of his predecessor, 

The inheritance which Van Buren new entered upon was by ne mean a 
wholly pleasant one. Jack-on's tiancial policy had let Joose it flood of wild spect 
Fy 
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Jation which directed its aims principally upon the still undeveloped treasures of 
the Far West. En the course of a few years many millions had been spent in the 
yurchase of lands in the still unopened western Territories, and the value of these 
lands in @ short time increased tenfold. In spite, however, of the marvellous expan- 
sion of the means of communication and the rapid growth of settlement>,! years had 
tu be spent upon the land before these imagined values could be realised by actual 
development, and these years had not entered into the calculations of those who 
were Ue lust to find themselves loaded with mortgages. Accordingly, when the 
money searcity from which Europe had been suffering affected sympathetically 
the United States also, these fictitious land values began to drop, and this, coupled 
with such administrative steps as the “Specie Circular,” led to the general crash 
whieh dragged all enterprises, real and fictitious, down with it into the vortex 
of general financial confusion, 

Now, although the government was almost, and Van Buren himself entirely, 
freo from blame in these transactions, he popularity of the latter and the reputa- 
tion of his party could not eseape a decided shock. As eatly as 1837 there we 
signs that Van Buren would have little chance of securir second petial in the 
presidential office. Nor, indeed, did he secure this in spite of all the artitiees of 
the adminin(rative machine and the party organisation, both of whieh he, like 
no other, knew how to manipulate in his own interest. He did not, however, 
succumb because the platform of the Democratic party was rejected or because 
it was possible to bring out another giving promise of greater vitality. On the 
other hund it became at this time once more apparent how thoroughly the prin- 
ciples of tho Democratic: party coincided with those of almost the entire people; 
so that the election of 1840 was significant because of the cuntlict of personalities 
rather than because of any popular decision upon questions of public pulivy or 
political theory. 

Even in the time of Jackson a small but active band of idealists had called 
into being @ movement the final aim of which was the abolition of slavery. Its 
first steps on this road, to be sure, had been in ne way precipitate, But the very 
appearance of a party which desired, even if from mere prinviple, to recognise the 
negro slaves as men and citizens with eyual rights, aroused wide-spread regret and. 
indignation, both in the South — where such chimeras were usually passed over 
with laughter —and in the North. The North, almost without exception at that, 
time, shared in the aristocratic consciousness of the superiority of the white skin, 
— 0 consciousness whieh in the slave States caused even the most miserable tu 
Jook down with contempt upon a black man. Among the rich merchants and 
shippers this feeling was stimulated by their personal and business relations with 
the huge Janded proprietors of the South, from whose industrial requirements the 
North to a large extent derived advantage. The central States were lexs bound 
by considerations of self-interest. There, too, slavery was legal according to the 
State Jaws, but the natural canditions were not especially favourable to slave 
labour. The population consisted mainly of small independent land-owners; and 
their neighbours, the adjoining “ free” States, took care that this element should 
grow larger from year to yearand exert a greater influence on the legislatures. But 
wherever slave labour was compelled to enter into direct competition with free 
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Jabour. it was perveptible, even te the dullest comprehension, that it could not pre- 
vail against the latter ferany length of time. Henve we tied that only as small 
part of the population cared on the slavetmde an dhe trie sense of Che word. 
What the planters really engaged in more especially was the business of rearing 
negro slaves. Qwing te hand labour and inconsadenste treatment, the naturally 
high rate of inerease of the aetual labouring population a the meygre slaves 
had fallen ve The general course of undustiaal development, however, was 
tending in such a direction as te imtke slave labour relatively less and less yl 
able, so chat the slaveholder could aeqt wealth and rantun ther pesition 
oniy by constantly extending and enbuyinge thear rdustrs a this purposs, 
however, they needed a constant supply of ftesh stives. The slave trde with 
Altiva having been almost suppressed by severe prolabitery hows, the aden arose of 
predacing this urgently needed inaterial in the country uself. Naturally the 
centr States, in whieh slave labour did not yield: sutherent prett, and which, 
were atlected by the pron esidustriat Nerth, beeame the chief 
field of operations, Here an abolitionist AL At mest conld sted only 
a change in the object of their commercial activity, but could wot | 
the commerce itself. Hence, although the movement was watched with anaiety 
no very serious fears about it were entertained. 




















































met with nothing but bitter opposition. Here the mbvantages nod chsadsantages 
of the slave-tnule were hnown only in name, but all the ire ef true-born Americans 
was poured out upon these whe proposed fo make the despised negro, who wit 
hardly considered a human being, a living member of a State whose Constitution 
all parties never tired of proclaiming aa sacred aud inviokible posession. ‘the 
nob, easily roused, made short work of these whe dared te avow thenmelses Als 











the opponents of slavery were threatened ; bat after a time the aygtation of the, 
extremists pradually subsided and its eb ally differen 
In Congress afluirs took a different in that te 
whelming majerity that would have aot seentenit 
ns compesed exelusi ests aul sta 
the nidical wing of this majority assumed, perhaps, the mest uncempromisaye 
attitude toward the Abolitionits. The majority, 1 was se dine, andl kept 
its ranks anited for so long, partly becamse certain features of the Abolitionist. 
movement were unquestionably opposed te the Constitution, — f ter, Indeed, 
the word “shave” was not actually expressed, but by it all of the Union 
ent of the whole of their 

property, and that net only in the State in which such property might be situa 
and where by the Constitution of sneh State it might be recognised, but unecndi 
tionally in all States of the Union. In so far, then, every State law whieh aimed 
at preventing @ slave-owner from migrating with bis slaves from one Stale to 
another was considered by the extremists as being in a striet sense a vielution of 
the Constitution. This view found partial expression in the laws for the rendition 
of fugitive slaves which were established by the federal government and enforced 
upon the States, From this point of view, as well, the Abolitionist: movement, 
however justified from a moral standpoint, was, in its opposition to the enfurces 
ment of the Fugitive Slave Law, directed against both the law and the Constitution, 
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Whatever help the Abolitionist movement received in Congress must be 
ascribed to Juhn Quincy Adams, who was untiring in bringing before it petition 
after petition directed aguinst slavery. Qu the other hand Congress endeavoured 
to resist this flood of petitions by measures which were branded with the name of 
“Gag Laws,” and which brought their originaturs intv moral discredit. Aside 
from the vital matter of the freedom of petition, the secondary cause for which 
Adame professed to be tighting was not ripe for golution, since it could be dealt 
with conclusively only by adding an amendment to the fundamental .aw of 
the land. The way in which Acams conducted hix campaign served only to 
accentuate already existing differences instead of conciliating them, and tv rob 
Congress of precious time which it required for other more urgent affairs. 

Even before the middle of the century the entire development of the Uniun left 
no doubt that throughout the United States the days of slavery were numbered. 
in a large number of the States, without being proscribed by their Constitutions, 
the institution had nevertheless become quite extinct ; in others. in spite of the 
extennive protection it enjoyed under the laws, it was undergoing a slow but steady 
decline; and even in those States whose whole industrial existence was dependent 
on it, it continued to occasion discussions which rendered even its most: zealous 
defenders personally sensible of the shortcomings of the whole institution, Henee 
slavery seemed doomed in time to die out gradually and disappear. In the natural 
course of things the provess of decay would, however, have been »» sluw that 
Amerien would have groaned under the evils of plavery long after the reat of the 
world had shaken aff its fetters. But the movement whieh in our century led to 
the abolition of slavery over the greater part of the earth's surface could net have 
failed, (rom the mere consideration of their own advantage, to intlnence the 
United States, even if the latter had not found the moral courage to rouse them- 
selves for a decisive effort, From the manner, in which it was fought 
out, tho struggle against avery not only exemplifies the victory of a Totty ileal, 
but also affords a proof of how this ideal, through the admixture of politic ‘al and 
material interests. had lost much of its original purity. 

Throughout the whole struggle, against slavery the southern States were ueling 
on the defensive. They were in the position of defenders of a beieged fortress, 
who, however well provided for the moment with all the necessary material of 
war, were yet able to calewate with almost mathematical exactness the date on 
which they would have to surrender, Their natural shrewdness impelled them 
to make attacks aud sorties in order to procure means for prolonging: their resist- 
ance; but the ultimate defeat of their opponents lay entirely beyond their power. 
The northern States were able to earry on the struggle under the firm: conv! 
that time, at all events, would finally bestow on them the victory. Meanwhile 
they not only steadily grew in strength internally, but they were constanuy being 
joined by new allies, — the Territories, not yet admitted to the Union, which 
afterward grew into States. It was an open secret that even in the States and 
Territories in which slavery was still unrestricted it had found a dangerous com- 
petitor in free Inbour: the frontier farm life offered such ample opportunities 
for the development of the individual that slavery could hardly have achieved 
a complete victory in the newly constructed States. Sending settlers frum the 
States which strictly protected slavery to the western Territories did not help 
matters, for there, under the favourable influence of the local conditions, a portion 
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of them were led to adopt free labour: while it was b ni the powers of govern 
ments or magistracies to keep veut free settlers, The matter, moreover, gamed 
further importance frum the fact that efferts continued te be generally made to 
maintain in the Senate an esact balance of the geographical divisions of the 
country, asa cheek upon the House ef Representatives, in whieh the North 
Tetained a decided preponderance, by making the ad of a Slate belonging 
to one party always depend on the simultaneous inclusion of ene belonging 
the other side. 

The slavery struggle acquited its peculiar compleaton from the 
almost the whe 
men who in» 
however, always & 
Presidents, vertheless, 





























et that daring 
nounder the leaderstup of 
on the defensive, ‘These were not, 
wo pity sene to Washington as 
Democrats veubl only hope to atain the 
highest otlee in the 3s sclatie creed as to pave ne 
offenee to the ysuty of the Lotacnnteh stieter ane) money 
united organisation. First of all indeed. Van Buren had managed atlars ina 
thoroughly sound manner, But toward the end ef fas term sayy n of 
irregularities was made so definite that the responsibility for such, eeupledt ile 
with the administration's alleged responsibility for the tmaneual collapse, nade it 
impesalle for the Demoeratie party te entertain any prospects ef mutking one af 
its own men Van Buren's successor, The Whiyss, however, were stl fir from 
Tent iat position ty send ta Washrogton anyone whem they could ryghthy rechott 
te belong to their party. Accontinghy ¢ pat up for the preadenes William 
Henry Harrisoncan old general, polttieally almost unknowa, and asscemted with 
Dine as VieeDresilent Jobo ‘Tyler, whe, thongh ae loner actually amiember of 
the Denveratic purty, enunted: fur personal adierents and taends in chat 
than aneme the Whigs ft was angels by this muwravre that the Whig party 
sieroeded in getting its candbielate ed by an eves helnang inijerity, Bat 
this apparent stieeess was sean reduced to its true proportions. Tlariscn entered 
the White Hone only to stiecuml: there to tas last ilness CApradl, 841), where- 
upon Tyler apparently bevaie reunited to these members of the Demecrtie party. 
with whom he had all along remamed in 

Under the presur 
the Hane of Representatives: had 
tution in fa of the re-establish fon Cinted States Bank, which still 
formed an important item in the political progmaumiur of the Why parts. dehn 
Tyler, however, who was now President (ES41-18451, 0 
a subsequent similar resolution ss amd by th 
Jooked upon as an open party whieh bad raised him to oltice, 
On the whole, Tyler's preside se nnattended by any sperial events 
Triydomatic ditticulties with England, ial measures intended to rem the 
evil consequences of the crash, and a gridual reconstruction of the personnel of the 
adiinistration in favour of the Democrats, by whose aid Tyler bad been ele 
the presidency, filled up the time, while events of far grenter importanes 
quietly but steadily approaching, though the time was not set ripe for their appeare 
ance in energetic action 

When President Monroe sent his famons mes<age to Congress, whick until 
recently had been regarded as the guiding thread of the foreign policy of the 
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United States (though later a quite different interpretation was put upon it). the 
leading statesmen were of opinion that the territory of the United States had 
yrobably reached the extreme limits of its extension consistent with the republican 
form of government contemplated hy the framers of the Federal Constitution. 
Two decades, huwever, sufficed completely to correct this view. It may have 
seemed justified as long as the vast basin of the Mississippi was still thinly 
peupled, and while the great roads and means of communication were still in their 
early development. Such doubts, however, as arose out of considerations of vast 
separation in spaco were soon set aside by the rapid utilization — much furthered 
hy the invention of the steamboat —of suitable waterways, such as the North 
American lake system furnishes in connection with the Hudson on the one side 
and the Ohio and the Missowi on the other; and toward the middle of the century 
by the construction of railways, which in America were taken up much #0 mer and 
more cnergetically than in the Old World. Even in the middle of the ‘thirties 
the possession of a xtrip of coast on the Pacifie was seen to be as indispensable to 
the yerous development of the Union ax the posseasion of the mouth of the 
M ppi had onee been considered. The wild speculation in the public lands of 
the Wea, which had conjured up such serious commercial dangers for the Union, 
had not only been far fess fatal to the West, but ata time when it was a question 
of drawing xome sort of profit from the Jess valuable titles to landed property, this 
speculation had actually had a stimulating and encouraging effeet on the setde- 
ment of those sections, The far remote districts recovered rapidly from the effects 
of the crash, and their natural riches constantly attracted fresh emigrants to the 
borders of civilisation. 

These events naturally reacted on the old States of the Union in such a mine 
ner as to make a further advancement of the western frontier desirable, and an 
estension of area came to be regarded as synonymous with national enrichment. 
The western frontier of Che Union had never been definitely settled. Ln the Florida 
treaty! Spain had renounced her rights from an to ocean; this, however, wit» 
a yaper elaim to an indeterminate tervitary, The northwestern frontier was also 
under dispute with England, and at 2 time when no serious value was attached to 
the Far West the United States hod by treaty agreed to a joint administration of 
Oregon by English and American oft Hence the claims of the Cnited States 
to the possession of an outlet toward the Pacifie Ocean were uy to that time still 
very questionable, For a lung time, however, doubts had ceased tu exist as to the 
manner in whieh they were to be improved. 

The separation of the republic of Texas from Mexico* was to a large extent 
promated by men from the United States, whose aim from the beginning had been 
the inclusion of these territeries in the Union, The States of the Northeast were 
probably but little concerned about the matter, since they could not hope to derive 
any commercial advantages from this region. The South may have been influenced 
to eume extent by the profit and political strength, unduly brought into the fore- 
ground, which might acerue from the acquisition of territories likely to become 
future slave States. But among the real influences toward this end were the popu- 
lations of the young States of the West. Here. on soil reclaimed within the life of 
the Union, and which even in that brief space had undergone an astonishing 
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development, a purty had Game inte estan under the watchword ot "A Gaivat 
Amenea, which, though in the mst stance senhmpg ws atulitien to the 1 
sequisitin of Teags, in the neat place aimed at the possession af Une whole coun 
try as tars the Pacite, and finally at the posible abserprion of the whole ot the 
decay ed repubig of Mearce even as fatas Pehmantepes Lrene ation the natks of 
dus party defenders had constanth ateen to protuet the Pexan gevertiment, cam 
pletely powerless hom constant want of money, against the attacks of the Mew 
cans, and ther demands that the repeated apphicatiens et Texas for adlintssien te 
the Pion should at last be entertained. ever at die risk eta war with Mevieo, 
Docume the inere ugent in ptepertion as the antebable comlitions ot this pseudo 
Mate thraatened te make possible the intedcrence ot other Power 

Teaas. in ats Chen unproductive conditien, wis net dh anowib te farsh che 
means requied by the government At fist the credit of the vou state had 
been abused and debts had been mnautied achleshy in the hope that they would 
be covered by the reception of the country ante the U1 This rece plion, how 
ever, Was delved, because Mexico retised either to acknow bode dhe inde ponders 
of Texas or te sellithe county The Loxans became tied ot contin dhe peta 
tinns to the United states, they alse applicd toe Diaree and seit ts stssertad att 
least to Logland | Thus there wese upon the poliieal honzen of the Uinen the 
Uiteatening spectre of a forengn power estabbshing itsell in the sorthwest and pore 
aps shutaig Chem out trom areess tothe Pacibe Daca Eytee had made etorts 
tu meet this danger by rom wed negotiations with Meuee, which were conducted 
ing tone of seach provocation that the Young Vener patty was daly hoping 
for an outhieak ot hestbues ivla, however, could: net simumon either aihaent 
cour or The necessary bishinss bethempt te fatee a declaration ef war 

Jn the elvctonal contest ob 154 b the Texas question was made one of the (wo 
great pomnteatsue oat, and te the plank an the plattorny on the Oregon gies: 
ion, dames Knoy Polk (1895 1889, a Democat ob htth antnenee, owed Ins 
victoty over Henty Clay, the Why candidate, as will as over President: Tyler 
Ci had onginally pronontecd hind agamst the admission ot Teves Dut in the 
end offended the anteannesatonies: by vecing around, trom electien MING 
toa poly an favour of adaussten  Evder, hs Ins feeble poties on the Texas ques 
ton, had completely forrened dus already slender chances ot re clection Newer 
theless 2 was permitted! hin, shang the last dass ot has tern, vartuadly do curs 
into eflect the admussion ot the neghbe ble Although the Intl bearing 
on this matter had shotthy beter been i jectad by the Senate, he new cated its 
Temtroduction inte Cungsess on the ground that the result of the preadential eloctien 
of 1844 had shown that the majauty of the people were in davew of anes 
tron, a plea which so impressed the representatives that the bill was this tine 
passed in beth Houses Tyler approved the jount resolution providing altcrnats 
methods of annexation durmg the last davs ob Ins offical carert, and in Che tolhes - 
ing sear Texas was recened into the Union as the twenty-ninth State! 

This, however, settled only the relations between Texas and the ( mited states. 
Meaico stud conaidered the country a> its own In night, and refused to enter inte 
negotiations vith the Umted states concermng it But the federal government 
sent a division of troops to what was clanmed as the western border of the new state, 
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and thus attempted tu solve the question whether the Rio Grande del Norte or the 
Nueces River formed the boundary by advancing its forces to the former. The tirst 
Llood was shed in a surprise, by the Mexicans, of a troop of draguuns that had been 
cut off from the main body, and this was looked upon as tantamuunt to a declara- 
tien of war, Throughout the country few voices now ventured to protest aguinst 
the general ery for vengeance against this provocation by the Mexicans. 

At the seat of war in the north, General Zachary Taylor achieved a series 
of brilliant victories against the Mexicans in quick successi and Ly the be- 
ginning of che ycar 1847 their resistance in the districts bordering on Texas was 
completely overcome, This was as yet, however, far frum bringing matters to a 
decisive ixsue, fur the American army was still sume hundreds of miles away, and 
separated by immeasurable deserts from Mexico proper; and the losses suffered 
hitherto had made lite impression. Polk was therefore obliged to determine 
on amore effectual move. Ht tovk the shape of an advance by General Wintield 
Seott from Vera Cruz upon the capital. Here, tuo, the Mexicans were unable 
to offer any serious resistance Lo the Americans. Vera Cruz capitulated in March, 
1847, after a brief bombardment; and on each occasion that Santa Anna ventured 
to oppose the progress of the enemy's advanee upon the city ef Meaieo he 
suffered heavy defeat, Nevertheless these very victories almost robbed the 
President of the possibility of gathering the harvest of his discredited policy, 
The vigorous onslaught of the American arms Ted to the collapse of Santa 
Annn’s feebly supported dictatorship, and when the United States troops entered 
the capital they found no longer a govermnent with which peave might be cone 
eluded. ‘The victor, in fact, had to assist in establishing a government before 
they could attain their real object, the restoration of international relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 

In the meanwhile, owing to circumstances, the prize to be won had heen 
increased to an extrondinary degree. In addition to the army of Texas aud the 
Vera Cruz division, a third army corps had been equipped for the purpose of 
invading California. This division had the most marvellous good fortune, for 
on entering the country it found its work half done. Captain John Charles 
Frémont had jn 1844, during an exploring expedition, arrived on the honlers of 
California; but he had so participated in polities that he had been expelled from 
Santa Fé As suon, however, as wae was declared, he returned, took possession 
of the town of Sonoma and there hoisted the flag of the Union. At the same 
time an American man-of-war touched at Monterey on the Bay of California, 
and there, too, met with so Little serious resistance that its commander, with 
the assistance of the American residents, was able to take possession of this 
important place. The imilitary ovcupation of California and New Mexico by 
the Union was thereupon announced, and in the face of this fait aerompli the 
Mesxienn government had to strike its colours. In the treaty cf peace the 
Vaited States allowed the acquisition ef the new provinces to take the form of 
a purchase; Mexico relinquishing these vast territories for an indemnity of 
fifteen million dollars, recognising Texas as belonging to the Union, and agree- 
ing to acknowledge the Rio Grande as the western frontier of the United States. 

In the meantime the Oregon question? had been settled by negotiation with 
England in an arrangement by which the forty-ninth degree of latitude was recog- 


§ Bee ante, p. 588. 
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mised as the boundary fine between the possessions of the Goer counts Thus the 
United States acqumed ine the Ba West che trongers which have remained sub: 
stantially unchanged to the resent day Lhe umpertame ol thet acquisition wae 
made at once apparent when, only a yeat attawand, the fst dis overes of gold 
wee made in Caliterma 

In Congress the Veuean uietenes fad a sygniteant sequel By what as 
haewn a the Wilet Provise it was proposed dat the nin et ftteen nation 
dollars was to be made subject te the condition that slavery should be tarbahlen 
mall the newly aequared femitones This piped hd te prolonged and ene 
tattered discussions Net did ats fet deteat andeate the cabot the stage It 
wasn fact the beginnny: of the stryyle over commessional control of the ber 
Tiorles Which was to become a consprauus issie tor the neatdecide Phe naitie 
of the sailor New Mexico and Galtornta almost ex hided any adastey in whieh 
shove Labo wonkd have wielded profitable results Bostde thn. ufttaria 
rayadly acqnaed a pecuhar stamp 
the goldlalugers whe wer ahnost with 



























Hs own trom the mmm iden ea vasa, at 
ant exception fee Libonter | Byen an Feats 
where slavery was consideted as holding a deh situs sine the ads ton ou 
stareely nutnaged te prolomg ats existence Phe only sqmiticinee attached te 
the provewdings aa Congtess das nm then atid cvidence ot che gn oppo 
ston ty slavery, whieh was as much the outcome ef the imotal condenuaation 
ef Ure nstititem.atreused bs the opponents ot staveny as ob the iecagmten ot 
ats chs tdsantages trom an tndtustiial standpert Phat un the aul the meqouty, 
tn this tasttnee alse, dgterd toca decision apparently io have ob shavers tatst 
agua De attabted to the leelimy that tepetted attacks em th mnsttution iscl 
nih de vetepe ante brewer and mtere scniets controversy idlative te the Coustiar 
tomer Che Cen Diem the contse ot the abehates, however, the <laveholdanye 
South could net tal tedetect the romarkabh: growth at the dangers which threat 
qmed its tndistnal pertenbarisnn  Bleanee atts hardly be be wondered at that 
at this tine there was revived: ins atters a dhscussian of the idea ota 
stag trem the Town in which the seathamn States con adeted: thenmelyes 
Deuter weonting to cvtretme demectite principles, and et a Closer uuien between 
thar group of States whese weltire was mest intimately connected: with the 
continued existence ot shivers bar che tune berg, hewever, these ideas did not 
lead to actual results. 

This state of atlas, moreover, Was not without ils effect on the presidential 
election Polk bad pad tee fitte respect te the Democrits to be able ty enter 
tain hopes of reselerGon The whole parts was at the Gave in ss disyeinted 
cowhtion that nohad httle hope of commg victorious out of the electoral Gun 
yaign. and its candulate, Cassa Northerner, was not a sufierenth soiking: per 
sonality ty cover up the present weakness of the party Pt was just an thie 
Tespect, furthermore, that thei epponents bad heen expecially fortinate ‘Then can 
dilate, General Tay lor, was of Southern ong, was himeeli a slave-owner, and had 
never taken a derided part as a polucian, though he counted humself as belonging 
te the uight wing of the Whig parts. His campmgn an Mewico,! moreover, had 
tendered tum popular. hhe Jackson and Hannon, he was a @ people's” candidate 
Ks their own exertions alone the Whigs would never hase been able to procure 
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his election, for a3 a party they were weaker than ever, Their whole programme 
cousisted in ranging on their side all those opponents of the Democrats who were 
anwilling either to throw in their lot with the enemies of slavery, who formed an 
insignificant minority, or to attach themselves to the se-called « Knuw-nothingy,” 
or American party. Both these groups were, in a sense, fragments of the dis- 
membeed Whig organisation; and the chief aim of the leaders was tu devise 
a means of erecting a platform on which the discuntented of all other parties 
night be able tu fight by their side. It was nevessary to put up a “ticket ” whieh 
would alse be conformable to such a collectivist policy after the election, and 
for this purpose the choice of Taylor and Fillmore was a decidedly skilful one. 

The vietory of these candidate signified the defeat of the Democrats without, 
however, implying a victory for the Whig principles. For the time being, }o! 
wore still exclusively centred upon the organisation of the newly acquired Terri- 
tories, and the struggle carried on by slaveholders on behalf of their theory, even 
inere than their real interests, was long and violent. Before it was brought to 
a close, President Taylor died Gluly 9, 1850), For the second time the place of 6 
President chosen by the Whigs was occupied, beture the completion of his offeial 
“President whe Jacked even the stall atu hment which Harrison 
and Taylor had shown for the politicians who bad prepared for them the road to 
the presideney, Millard Fillmore (1850-1853) did net, indeed, renounce the 
principles of the Whig party to the sune extent a» Tyler had done! but in his 
advances toward the representatives of (he South he went ay far a» he possibly 
8 the hope of thereby rendering himself an acceptable candidate at the 
nest clection, Particularly did he co-openite, nore or less directly, with Seuth- 
With MiddleState men like Clay, and with Northernem like Webster, in 
joning the important Comprontise of 1850, by which the principle of “ squatter 
sovercignty ” was applied to the Territories revently acquired, the slave trade in the 
Distriet of Columbia was abolished, and the federal fugitivestave law was re- 
enarted. this arrungement it was supposed that slavery was made a dead 
issue, and this tiction was persistently maintained in the * hnality ” planks of the 
campatign of 18; The efteet of the Compromise, its relation to the Compromise 
of 1820, and the eatent of the deetrine of “squatter sovervignty " were, however, 
to become Che most engrossing problems of the decade, as soon as the introduction 
of the Kansas-Nebraska bill projected the whole subject of slavery once more into 
the sphere of congressional polities. Fillmore’s term of office was almost entire! 
oventpied by preparations for the approaching election; but his hopes were not reul- 
ised, Some Whigs, indeed, entertained prospects of his re-election: but the netui- 
hating convention of the party gave preferenee to General Scott? without suveveding, 
however, in nuking the latter a peoples candidate, The T'emocrats, in imitating 
the clectioncermg tactics of the Whigs, were more fortunate, having neminated 
Franklin Bi 4 mere nonentity, and having tied him down to a platform which 
proposed nothing more than the dropping of all contested matters, to which ev much 
time had been devoted during the last presideney, and which adhered tu the Com- 
promise of 1880 as an arrangement of the slavery question which was to be treated 
as a“ finality ‘uch a programme was likely to tind numervus adberents even vut- 
side the Democratic party, To the general wish of seeing these endles- disputes 


1 See witte, ys 587. # See ante, p. 540. 
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finally brought te an end, Pierre unquestiouably owed a considerable part of the 
Majerity with which he achteved success an the electoral campaytn of 1852. 

Tt was by the very irony of Inte that the pret aifeial acts of the President who 
had been especially chesen te setle internal strife happened te turn upon the very 
question whieh finally kindled the Coal War By the adtssion of California as 
@ hen-slavery State the North had obtained a temporary prependenoee, Tn onter 
tw balanee this as speedily as pssitde, appleanion was ont 
two Territories, Kansas and Nebraska, i the fe 
develop early into a slave State, The Fermtenes in quest 
eorthward far beyond the line of the Mrsouri Compromise ( 
of the latter could po longer be legally maintaiied, 0 was now ataned, imstauels 
as, by the Compromise of 1850.10 had been agreed te leave the question of sla 
in certain Territories ta be settled entuels by theis own b F verthe 
the Kanai-Nebraska question at one Leow put an end to all peaceful sentiments, 
Tt aroused a of yeneml indyguatien that in this wise shaver should be 
allowed to advanee tarther to the north Ft was symiheant, tee, Udit dhe moves 
ment in support of the Missouri Compromise was contned nut ondy to Whigs and 
Abulitionists ; a split became distally apparent in the very camp of te Demo- 
erats. A faction of Northern origin, opposed to shavers, began to develop and a 
Ldaner one in whieh the Denmwenmts of the stave States stead ups betore 
peculiar institution” of their section, ‘Phe Jogieal consequence implied in 
the nationul poliey proved itself sll saenger Chan the movement is 
the hill whieh provided for the enanisation of Kansis amd Netiaski t 
Jaw, according to the spirit in whieh the Compromise of 1820 had been interpreted, 
without restiietions bemy made as te shivers. Buc the (rump of the davehelders 
was only apparent. The til intheted a formidable blow to the cohesion of the 
Denweratic party; and in the vorthems Stales i set on foot the mevernent which 
eliminated che feeble party of (he Whigs from the ninks of political futor.  Anmud 
its ruins arose the Republican party, The latter new eae forward with youthful 
Vigour as the supporter of an idea which, owing to contemporary events, forcibly 
aroused the attention of all classes of the peeple, In the northern States several 
attempls had been made at infusing fresh vigour inte the fe ot pedit parties; 
but neither the Abolitionists nor the Arertein party? had sueceeded ine enti, 
forth any deep or lasting on its parts life. ‘The impossibility of reconeading 
their aims with the fundamental pti Ue Constitution iade juipesible 
for the Abulitionists a general polit The ev nos te the 
harmful nature of slavery and the stuive for its abolition were indeed 
steatlily gaining ground in wider a Tes of the Atneriean population ; 
but they were not prepared te accept the platform of the Abolitioniat party, which, 
owing to sume obviously iHegal proceedings, lost nmeh in the general esteem, 

The American party fora short tine gained largely in mumbers, owing espe- 
cially to the attraction which the secret element in its organisation exercised) upon 
the masses. Its platform, however, the most essential item of which consisted of 
a demand for rendering the acquisition of the rights of citizenship more difficult 
for new immigrants, met with a cold reception from the general public, ft was 
especially directed against theme immigrants who were coming to America os 
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the forerunners of that large swarm of political malcoutents who were seeking an 
asylum from administrative harshness, civil inequalities, and even famine. These, 
it is urue, were by no means a wholly desirable addition to the population. They 
were, almost without exception, in a lower stage of educational training, and 
their moral and ethical development was deficient. The fact that these immi- 
grants almost invariably attached themsclves to the side uf the Democrats did not 
cause them to be regarded with much favour by anti-Democratic politicians; and 
naturally, for the same reason, the Democratic majority was uppused to the enact- 
ment of such an immigration law as was desired by the American party, In this 
latter particular the Democrats were also supported by the Whigs, expecially as 
the character of olien immigration had undergone considerable change in conse- 
quence of the revolutions which about the middle of the nineteenth century eon- 
vulsed the Old World. The entrance of the fureiguers into political life marks a 
point at which the development of party politics assumed fresh vigor. These men, 
especially those who o over after 1848, could under ne conditions become 
adherents of the Democratic party. Those who in their old home had fought and 
suffered for the woiversal righte of men, ax handed dewn in the formula of the 
French Revolution, could not possibly a themselves to a party which through 
force of circumstances was compelled to give increasing prominence in its political 
prmgramme to the mmaintenaoce of slavery. Though in theory they were thus 
Jangely Abolitionists, (hey were too little acquainted with the actual political con- 
ditions of the Unien to join the Abolitionist party in large numbers, Still less, 
however, was there a place for them in the party of the « Know-nothings,” which 
desired to close to their countrymen an asylum so much longed for and se much 
appreciated. 

Amid such influences new life was infused into the ranks of those who once 
composed the Whig party. However much the foreigners. may have imparted 
that leaven which by its fermentation produced the Republican party, they had 
nothing whotever to do with the formation of that party. The men whe beheld 
with grief and anxiety the disintegration of the anti-Demueratic organisation hat 
already made several attempts to bring together all the vital tendencies of the day 
in such a manner as lo enguge the concerted efforts of a great and vigorous party. 
In its incipient stages the formation of the Republican organisation was nothing 
more thon the renewed attenspt of the more intelligent politicians of Whig leanings 
to found their platform upon an idea which might awaken their party, endow it with 
greater strength, and help it toward final victory! In different places attempts of 
this kind were made simultaneously under different names; but even in the early 
day the name « Republicans” came into prominence. The basis of their platform 
was of course formed by the slavery question: but they did not propose to seek for 
its solution in the radical manner of the Abolitionists. The new party adupted a 
thoroughly conservative view: but while declaring that the rights of Man, as 
ideally expressed in the Declaration of Independence, should be placed above the 
letter and spirit of the federal Constitution, they demanded that the Union should 
no longer lend a hand in enacting lawa, which were designed for the benetit of all, 
in the interests of a portion of the citizens. The greater part of the platform was 
devoted to the elaboration of this idea. The party, however, at the same time pro- 
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claimed itself the inheritor of the Whig traditions by impressing upon the federal 
gevernment the avumption of all internal imprnements, more especially the 
construction uf a trnscoutinental railway,— tasks simular te theee whieh had 
been assigned to the federal goverument by the Whigs, and before that by the 
Federalist: 
At the presidential election whieh had resulted in the elevation of Pierce the 
Republican party, as such, had scarcely come inte life, and it Gyueed in ne way as 
a national factor, [1 gained considerable strength, however, ew ing te the events 
which happened during the sueceeding four sears CINSR-285777 and more espe- 
cially owing to the atfairs of Kans. The proposal te make the introduction or 
rejection of slavery in that Territory depemlent en the decision of its mbkabitants 
Ted toa contention between the friends and opponents of slavery, which, Chath at 
first conducted on constitutional lines, toon degenerated inte ame open. strnggle 
which set all law at de eties Were formed in diferent: Sunes of th 
North for the purpose of organising methods for effecting the setdement of Kansas 
by free farmers, and theie efforts had a deeded success, Partly owing to the great 
immigration from Europe there was no lack of men whe were quite: prepared: to 
undertake in the Far West their shrue of the struggle against wild ure and 
the Southern foe. Now it seemed he all denbt (hat in communities when 
free settlers had ance opened up the soil, siaveholders would in vain attempt 
to gain a feethald. Ao setdement of this kind coukl net, however, be eftected 
Dy leaps and bounds, nor could it acenpy the whole Terntury in one single 
tush, The journey te Kans from the States of the East was Teng. trouble- 
some, amd expensive, und the means of the colunisation societies were as yet 
very dinnted. 
+ the slaveholders the posi of affairs was much mote favourable, ‘The 
inhabited portion of the lands by whieh Kansas was bonteted was almost entice! 
ocoupied hy slavehobhing States, atl the pw 
ritury in esperiadly large numbers 6 
with their frie nthe other side of the border, and could, 
their hel y, when the povernor of the Territory 
the elect istative assembly, the people from the adjacent southern dis. 
triets poured by participation in che voting, falsiteation of votes, and the 
use of vinenee against their opponents, brought about an election which every one 
knew did net in the least represent the teal condition of alli 
government, however, not only confirmed the election of the chosen candidates, 
ut actually allowed the latter to draw up a Constitution for the Territory whieh 
was formed entirely in the interests of the slaveholders and with the object of sup. 
pressing their opponents. Indeed, the federal government actually went so far ax 
Wo place federal troops at the service of the proslavery administration, although in 
the mean time the free settlers, too, had demonstrated, by means of a free popntar 
vote, the presence of an anti-slavery population at least ay strong as their 
nents, and had organised by electing a legislative body and proclaiming a 
tution, Under such conditions a permanent peace became impossible. The first 
blood was shed probably by the slavery party; but their opponents also soon 
resorted tu reckless violence. Thus, four years before Lineoln's election, a civil 
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war turning on the question of the permission or prohibition of slavery was raging 
in the heart of the Union. 

The federal government seemed upenly to sympathise with the slaveholdera, 
The Demvcratic party, as such, was forced to du so according to its principles and its 
past history, Even the northern wing of the party, which, under the leadership 
of Huuglas, did not indeed contend for the maintenance of slavery, but for the 
extreme consequences of the right of self-government of the separate States and 
Territories, wan, nevertheless, by recugnising the validity of the first elections in 
Kansas, logically bound to support the policy of the President. But even in 
the Democratic camp no one any longer failed to see that the discipline of the 
yarty in Congress could in future be maintained only with ditficulty; uhat the 
Teputation of the party among the people had been severely shaken; and that 
by its policy in the Kansas questions it had jlaced a formidable weapon in the 
hand» of its opponents. This was made pluin to all who could see, by the next, 
presidential election. This, it is true, onee more resulted in the victory of the 
Democratic candidate, James Buchanan (1857-1861 , an old man of seventy-one 
years who had spent a long time as ambassador in England, completely removed 
from political struggles. But of the 4,000,000 votes returned, only 1,800,000 
had Deen revorded for him; and he was elected only because it was still found 
impossible to gather all the anti-Democtats into one fold, The old Whigs and the 
Know-nothings had again nominated Fillmore; and though this name clearly 
enough proclaimed the feeble condition and want of principle of the party, his 
enndidature nevertheless served to withdraw some hundred= of thousands uf votes 
from the third party and thus (o put it in a minority. In spite of this the election 
contest was of far-reaching importanee to the Republirans, and through it they 
took a considerable step forward on the read to victory. Even during the negotia- 
tions for the nomination of a candidate an agreement had been effected between 
the old group of the Free-Soilers, the Abolitionist: Know-nothiugs, and the true 
Republicans, The selection of Frémont, the discoverer of the Far West and the 
conqueror of California, as a candidate for the presidency, seemed a very fortu- 
nate move. He embodied the ideas of the Young Ameriean party, which would 
have nothing to do with the old struggle between the defenders of State nghts and 
the nationalists, but which had inscribed on its banners the greatness of their 
comiion country in a free Republican development. The Republicans this time 
remained faithful to the old conservative spirit, not, however, in the sense of 
a retrogressive stagnation; but in that of a steadily progressive develupment 
advancing in definite legal channels toward the highest ends. With his 1,300,000 
votes Frémont had so nearly approached the goal of victory that not only his 
adherents, but also his opponents, looked upon the success of the Republicans at 
the nest election as certain. 

This prospect loomed like a spectre upon the southern Democrats, Hitherto 
the only way in which their opponents had attained or had hoped to attain a 
victory had been by putting up a candidate to whom even a Democrat might still 
be able to give his vote. Now, however, for the first time, the Republicans 
had put up against them a man in whose programme not a spark of Democratic 
principle was to be discovered, and one who uncompromisingly placed the Union 
above the States, and the spirit of the Declaration of Independence on an equality 
with that of the Constitution, 11 was only by a mere chance that this programme 
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had failed ¢o secure the victory, and. even before che result af the election was 
known, the slave States recognised that dus was the begnaing ef the end As 
had happened earlier, a couferenee of the southern Stiles war onee mote sine 
Toned, but it was poorly attended and insignificant in results, Nevertheless ube 
slave States fully realised the seriousness of the situation, In the South the 
industrial coptrast: between free and slave States which rendered any community 
of intervats impossible had been rvcegnised much cathe aint me 
in the North In times more remote io nigy net have beer so easily percetved 
how the South, in such a struggle, was far less faseutably placed than the North, 
but the events of the Inst few yes and their therough and businesslike discus 
sion had opened the eves of the slavehoblers on das pert, They could net tat 
to notice what a differenve was observable ane the aehitve ania ob pepata. 
tion in the (wo sections uf the U peand bow the wealth of the Neth was 
iuereasing ina proportion totally ditlerent hom tat et the seuth, Pauly, ches 
imuxt hase come to appreciate the reason why the value of Lind was se cssent wally 
diferent on Che opposite stiles of the bonter ot a lave State, Tne Kansas and 
many other border districts they had leaned fom: person experience how nich 
superies free Jahour was te the “ peculiar insututien © ot the South, bacon the 
settlers whom thes sent to these distriets at then common expense tor the purpese 
of opposing tree labour, net a few went ever inte the enemy's camp. Tt ante at 
one and the same stroke they could have abolished slavery and possessed thane 
selves of the industrial conditions of the North’ As things were, howeva, the 
abohinien of slavery meant nothing less than the tain et the slaveholders and the 
bankruptes of all the propertied classes ot dhe South, Ht was net then hanplae 
Tess as eholders which so often, ueide and outside of Congres, provoked dhe 
Southerners to weds and acts unworths of a hight civilised nation; it was iither 
the feeling of ther own impotence, the certainty of being auined men as coc as 
the federal government: should besused tu put the ban pen the system ot 
slavery. It was such feelings wlich mupelled the trelagsild of the South te me 
and nee exorbitant demands, and sparted Uber on to inerensangly bitter ste 
In reality, the policy adopted by the government, which hire offen been ecitu sed 
ing un unwerthy dese te please the slaveholders, arese tian at 
desire to mollify to some estent, by fasuuable is, Che undustiad dis. 
advantages from which the seuther half of the Chien was sul ptt wats 
the same desire which prompted so lage a section of the Northern pobtoans 
tu feel kindly dispesed toward the Southerners, 

Un the other hand, if the imajonty of the people shuuld renounce thea sen 
timents (und the voting at the preadential election had shown Uhat thie was 
the case), and if they should succeed im filling the adaunistration with men of 
similar opinions, the only natural result would be the commercial atl peditieat 
bankruytey of the South, Its only choice then would be to break with its past, to 
secede from the Union, and to form a confederation of States whose intaets 
rested on the common foundation of slave labour, Such a Conledeiars, however, 
would have become rapidly Lapoveri-hed, and must have succumbed in the 
cumpetition with its neighbour States, unless, indeed, an internal revoluuon bial 
forced it to change its system. For the moment, however, the -lavhelders 
indulged the hope that by these means they night save their property and delay 
ite inevitable overthrow. To the men of the South their methwl of proceeding did 
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not appear revolutionary. The doctrine of State rights had led many politicians, 
particularly in the South, to regani the Union merely as a compact between the 
States which the contracting parties were entitled to rescind. South Carolina had 
alrcudly openly expressed a similar view in its contlict with Jackson ;! but its 
jrocedure at that time had been considered hy many a» incorrect and illegal, even 
though the government on that occasion had preferred to attain its end by means 
of what some chose to call a compromise. Of course in the meantime the feeling 
of an indissuluble connection had gained considerable strength among wide-spread 
classes of the population, and the secessionist longings of individual southern 
States only aroused in some sections a feeling in favour uf Union. Nevertheless 
there were those in the Northeast, where the contrast of interests with the South 
was sharpest, wha began to regard the separation of industrially dissimilar groups 
os being as much of an advantage as did the Southerners themselves, and to draw 
omelusions from the ductrine of State rights, according te which a peaveful dis- 
solution of the Union appeared the most desirable way out of the difiiculty. 

President Buchanan first of all made efforts to postpone this question, in 
the hope that such a course might bring counsel and delivera: From his 
predecesior he had reecived other problems the solution of which might be 
suppesedl to claint general interest, anc he was in hopes that by taking 
«uch matters in hand he might tern the current of politics into another channel, 
For a long time past the island of Cuba had been one of there territories whose 
avqiixition hy che United States had heen particularly desired by many. Its 
geographical position of necessity brought it in many ways into contact with the 
United States, and the weakness of Spanish rule in the island made its eventual 
sule uppear by no means impossible. In such an event, however, it, was of 
vital importance to the Uuited States that the island shoald not fall: into the 
hands of a Power which waderstood better how to utilise the industrial resourves 
of the ialand in competition with their own products. Whether Buchanan really 
did entertain higher expectations from the future must be left undecided; at any 
rate he now made use of this question for the purpose of diverting attention 
from internal affairs, and he attained his object,—in av far, at least. ax his 
proposition to place ¢hirty millions of dollars for this purpese at the dixypsal of 
the government for some time occupied the attention of the Senate and imparted 
a diferent character to the debates. The Mormon alty was employed 
for a similar purpose. Pierce had already called out the federal troops against the 
Mormons, in order to force the submission of Brigham Young's theucratic régime 
tv the federal Jaws: and Buchanan had to carry through Congress the acceptance 
of the agreement by which matters were settled, at least apparently, in a 
satisfactory manner, Nevertheless Buchanan did not sueceed by these diversions 
in appeasing the internal feud. The slavery question kept knocking louder and 
fouder at the doors of Congress, which was neither able nor willing tu refuse it 
admittance. 

Yo Kansas parties were still facing each other fur the fight. The party of the 
slaveholders had onve more, by means of the most shameless electoral frauds, 
pretended to be alone empowered to speak for the Territory, and at Lecompton 
had drawn up a Constitution on the kasis of which Kansas applied for admission 
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asa State. But although the Free State party discovered the fraud, and on their 
side, with the so-valled Topeka Constitution, which prolubited slavery, nade a sun- 
Dar application te Congress, Buchanan favoured the Lecoinpton Constitution and 
also gut the Senate te aecept it, But the House of Representatives could: net be 
won over by straightforwant means; a majority was, mdeeil, finally obtained 
ly parliamentary manwuvres, but only after uw had been agreed te submit: ence 
re the question of the Constiqution to the vote of the people On this vecas 
sion, however, the slavehelders party was completely defeated. The consequence 
war that Kansas had te watt severtl years longer before at was adiitted na a 
State; but it had alrady rendered an important service to the cause of liberty, 

Tt had already been for some ume a matter ef considerable ditheulty to hold 
to the poliey of the majertty chose uerthern Demecntts whe at that time wery ded 
by Mephen Amold Douglas, The question of the Coustitation of Kansas served. 
to effect their complete separation. The Demoeratic party defemled in puneaple 
the right of self-government of the States. Douglas tollowed out th Aes, 
of this poliey in so far as he voted fer submituig the Lecompten Constitution to 
the popular vite, It however, well know os Chat Deottglass demand 
would seriously call in question Che recognition of slavery in Kaus, and the 
Demverats of the South accordingly looked upon his action asa secession from the 
party and used every effort Co make the split inemediable, They thus probably 
hoped merely to expel the unreliable elements from Ube party, and Uh reby cousutie 
date it. But uufort nately, with the desruption ef the Detiwcntie party, the cons 
nection between North and South was again fon asunder, and the unavenuteble 
conttirt af interests was ayn recognised una new sphere. Thus was ty pital the 
greater fact that the countey, im entering upon the campaign of the neat presis 
dental election, was divided into (wo opposite and completely sepaiated group 
of States, 

On this orcasion the Denweratie party, as already: stated, was no Jonger 
united, [ts first convention at Charleston adjourned without arrivanyg at ao neniias 
tion, Later, the Northern wing of the party nominated Douglas as its cand: 
while the Southern delegates put up dohn Breckenridge, ‘The Consutut 
Union party nominated Bell, The Repu His held ther convention inthe ¥ 
em city of Chicage, and here a Western cansdilate, Mbriahain Laneotn, wan 
nated for the presidency. Lincoln was a self-made man who had. I hnuwn 
only i in recent years through a contest which in 1858 he fonyglt with Donglis for 
a seat in the United states Senate, His cabin erreurnspection, lia hit i 
readiness as a debater had already made hin one of the foremost polit 
young party. Moreover, his many qualities characteristic of a ¢ man of the people” 
made him a candidate more desirable than the more dignified parkam 

The voting was even less decisive than at Buchanan's election. Though Lin- 
coln, on the 6th of Noveinber, 1860, received a majority of electoral votes, by which 
he was legally elected to the presidency, he fell shor of a majority of Ieauler Voter 
by more than twice as many votes as did his predecessor, é signifirant fewture 
of the election, however, was that its result was due entirely to the enormeus 
numerical preponderance of the North. In the South Lincoln bad net been pre- 
sented as a candidate at all, and even in the border States he had oldained only a 
few thousand votes. He war therefore in reality nothing more than the chosen 
candidate of 6 section, and this was at once turned to account by the opposition, 
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South Carolina, then as much as ever the leader of the extremists, responded to 
the election with an ordinance of secession from the Union. At first she stood 
alone io taking this step. Soon afterward, however, a convention of several south- 
ern Slates was held at Montgomery, for the purpose of deciding upon some com- 
mon course of action whereby the interests of the South might be safeguarded 
against a Northern President. It was in vain that Virginia summoned a conven- 
tion for the purpose of bringing about a reconciliation ; the moat she could effect in 
that direction was to suggest a moderate course of action for the central States and 
to take measures for preventing a further spread of the secession movement. That 
it would be impossible to win back the southern States by negotiation was not 
only expressed emphatically by the latter, but was alsu clearly perceived by sume 
in the North. 

Buchanan considered it his duty, during the last months of his period of oftice, 
Lo preserve a passive attitude. He who, as a Democrat, had early defended the 
principle of State rights from conviction, found no difficulty in acknowledging the 
claim of the South to the right of secession. But he was destined, before leaving 
the seene, to execute another complete political ralte-fuce. The February conven- 
tion of the southern Slates at Montgomery had for its immediate consequence the 
formation of a separate confedernes whieh elected Jefferson Davis aa ita President 
and elnimed the rights of an independent State. Buchanan felt disposed to 
achnowlolge this claim. Indeed, the idea of allowing the apostate States to with- 
draw peucefully from the Union was so widespread among the Democrats of the 
northeastern States that the South was already led to entertain hopes of such an 
issue, ‘The secession, however, had caused the retirement of some of the Ministers 
from Bachanan’s Cabinet; and the men who stepped into their places were not 
only themselves resolved to maintain the integrity of the Union, but they also 
mnanayed to convinee the President of the necessi The latter, 
therefore, suddenly refused any further negotiations with the Confederney, and 
though he }l not be induced to adopt an active policy against the latter, his 
temporary advisers managed at least to prevent his yielding another step. 

it was under such conditions that Lincoln entered upon office on the 4th of 
1861, His inaugural address was entirely animated by that conservative 
spirit on whieh the Republican party had built up its platform; bat he declared as 
his tiest principle the preservation of the Union and the enforcement of all its laws, 
He expressly guarded against giving utterance to abolitionist longings, which, 
indeed, then seemed contrary to his personal inclinations; but he held the southern 
States so much the more responsible if by their proceedings they should stir up a 
civil war. It soon became evident that these were not mere empty words, A 
deputation which desired to treat with the federal government in the name of the 
Confederate States was refused formal audience by the Secretary of State on the 
ground that the government did not recognise the existence of an independent re- 
publie of the Confederate States. In other respects, however, he preserved a tem- 
porising attitude until events forced him to adopt another policy. 

The Secessionists had already demanded from Buchanan the delivery into their 
hands of all federal property in the Confederate States, but more especially the 
forts of Charleston: and though they had met with a formal refusal they had 
nevertheless practically succeeded in attaining their object. The Charleston forts 
were so feebly garrisoned that their commandant, Major Anderson, declared it 
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impossible (y defend them against even the shyhtest attack. Bat as the govern= 
ment did not promptly send hin reinforvements he retired to Fort Sumter, built on 
an island and thus capable uf being mest easily defended, while the enemy eccupied 
the other forte, Already in the beginning of January, 186], shota had been 
exchanged here. Qn une oveasion, when a Federal steamer endeavoured to convey 
supplies to Andersen, *he had been ebhyed by che shore batteries te return with- 
out having effected her abject, leaving mm te his fate, ertheless it was 
net untit the 12th of April that (he South Caraling Craop. found courage te direct 
their fire on Fort Sumter, which after a two days’ bombsadment: wae obliged to 
capitulate, 

The South considered it a yreat victory when the Federal flag was hauled down 
from the last fort on its Adantic coast dine, Bact was considerably anstuken in 
its calculations, As fong as the Seeevssiontts had sought severance from the 
Trion by peaceful methods, the Federal ernment hid te awith the fret 
that a powerful party in its nerthern nen was adisprrsedd (oo ay with this 
demand, and was certainly not prepared te take up arms tor the suke of uphelding 
the Viion, When, howeser, the South bad shed the first blood, a storm of intye 
nation arese in the whole North, amd the people demanded that he sword should 
not be sheathed until che South had been brought bach to obedie to the hows, 
This tightinyg antour, turned to good account by the call for volunteers, placed on 
the hands of the government Che means of eatricating itself from the awkward 
peiden in which Lincoln's hesitation, as opposed te the resolute measures of dhe 
Southerners, had placed 1. 

Vad new only eleven States hid joined the Confederacy, Among the border 
States, however, several were undecided; the side thes would finally take would 
depend, in all probability, on the sue of the fist enyayements,  Virgiaia wis at 
first nmong the waverers; but her impertanee te the southern States was se cone 
vrable that the Congress of the South used every effort (oo win her over to ite 
me Lt was essentially on this account that Riehmond, on the Ji ert 
wars chosen as the capital of the Conted although it was situated net fat from 
the border and wits vaposed to the atta T the enemy, 

The situation of the niutional at the beginning of the Coat War 
i themselves in derble, were in 
ution. The Secretary of War. before he resigned, bad 
intentionally placed a portion of the war-material in the hands of the southerners, 
and the rest seemed to have been dissipated A large nutuiber of the otheers hid 
left the Federal ariny and had taken service with the South, Even the namericat 
superiority of Uhe North was at fret of ne weight. Se completely had people in 
the free States inistaken the character of the impending struggle chat some at hrst 
believed it would be settled by means of regular soldiem and the militia, while 
many citizens per-isted in their national repugnance tu everything military and 
went about their ordinary busines. 

The danger threatened most immediately the Federal capital. The nvighbour- 
ing States of Maryland and Delaware were slave States and Inngely in »yinpathy 
with the South. Though the lnss of Washington would have been of lide 
military importance, its moral effect would have been more serious inasmuch as 
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in the northern States the war party hed, as a matter of fact, only an uncertain 
control Fortunately it was possible to prevent such a catastrophe, fur the militia 
regiments which had been rapidly summoned arrived in the capital in time. 
When Maryland prepared to offer armed resistance to the transportation of further 
reinforcements, its capital, Baltimore, was ovcupied by the Federal troops, and the 
pro-Secessionist government was replaced by one favourably disposed to the Union. 
This was the first bluw received by the Secession, preventing once for all the 
nttachinent of the States uf Maryland and Delaware to their cause. 

In the West things were assuming a similar shape. Here, also, the Confed- 
eravy had reckoned on winning over to its side such slaveholding ventral States 
as Kentucky, Missouri, aud Kansas, It was the more justitied in this hope, since 
almost throughout the region the government was in the hands of Democratic 
tnajorities; but in spite of this they were nowhere successful The western 
counties of Virginia adhered to the Union; and in Kenturky the firmness of the 
Federal officials prevented any false step on the part of the local government ; 
and though Missouri could not, in ita entirety, he preserved to the Union, it 
was nevertheless prevented from formally going over to the Secessionists. Beyond 
the Mississippi, in fact, even the Democrats were good Unionists, and witb the 
ion of the Gulf States of Louisiana, Arkansas, and Texas, the whole of this 
division of the country remained faithful to the Union. Here indeed the eon- 
servative Unionist idea had become firmly rooted. The inhabitants of these 
regions had lived under the Union laws from the time of their first settling, and 
had wlways supporter! a Great-American policy, and were by no means inclined 
to allow the will of discontented citizens to determine whether the State was to 
continue a united whole, rich in future possibilities, or was to be divided into 
separate halves, each impeding and restraining the other's development. In the 
West the Union idea flourished; and from the Western territory began that sue- 
cession of victories which, coupled with the parallel campaigns in the East, led to 
the final overthrow of the Confederacy. 

The first attack by the North had a lamentable result. An army of 60,000 
men under McDowell advanced into Virginia, aud, falling in with the enemy 
at Bull Run, was disastrously defeated and retreated in a state of panic to 
Woshington (July 21, 1861). In the East the struggle thereafter for years con- 
sisted in backward and forward movements of mighty armies between the two 
vapitals of Richmond and Washington, which were only about a hundred miles 
distant from each other. Numerous battles were fought, lasting sumetimes 
for days, in which the losses on both sides reached uncommonly high figures. 
And yet neither side was able to win any permanent success, The operations, 
as a rule, ended fatully to the attacking party, without, however, providing the 
defenders with an opportunity of pushing matters to a decisive issue. In general- 
ship the South was undoubtedly superior. The leadership of a Joseph Evclestun 
Jelmston and of a Robert Edward Lee, the wonderful expeditions of Thomas 
Jonathan (otherwise known as “Stunewall”) Jackson and of his so-called “ foot- 
vavalry,” far exceeded the performances of the North. But even these leaders 
were unable to organise a plan of campaign laid out on an extensive scale and 
eonducted with energy. No doubt they had to struggle with special diticulties. 
Inasmuch as the South, even during the first phase of the war, had been shut out 
from the sea, it was compelled to confine its operations exclusively to the land. 
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As long as the scene of these operations lay between Rivhinend snd Washington, 
the Confederate treeps enjese* he advantage of having the population on their 
aide. Nevertheless, for their carumissarial, and in many cases, toe, — owing to 
che alinost entire absence of reads in the European senee of the wonl, — for their 
(ransport, the lange ariny divisions were obliged to keep close to such few mulway 
Ines as were then in existence. This dependence naturally increased the ditheulty 
of adsanving for considerable chetances; though sadeed ne advantage could have 
been derived from such movements in the conditions under witeh the war was being 
conducted, he events of the tirst year of the war had shown that Washington 
was secure from occupation by Uhe South as ferme as the power of the Union 
renained permanently unshoken. aysirt thom the Feder) capital the army 
of Bichinoud seemed to have no serious abyect of attack, The capture of the conte 
mercial and industrial towns of the Northeast would indeed have been a highly 
desirable prize; but to adsanee on Chem by and, with the centie of che: ¢ ‘'s 
forve in the rear, was a task to which dhe ares af the South were net equal, 
Trne, they might succeed in Lemmporarily subjecting to Southern eve sore nore 
or less extensive portions of the central States; or Chey rghit, hy successful mids, 
Tavage amd alarm the neighbouring northern States of Penney tvama or West 
Virginia; but neither of these moves could appreciably affect Uhe result of the 
war, Indeed, General Lee twice nde the attempt, but without any success 
whatever, Such operations could ondy have had a devisive effect if corresponding 
successes had been obtained sumultancously in the other theataes ef war 

The prnvipal obstacle tothe success of the Novth was dhe want of good leaders, 
True, in the first two sears of the war the troops thenmelyes were se poor in quality 
chat even better generals could not have achieved vietones with them, 
however, ne longer applied in the later years of the win, when bodes of taed and 
pickel men and otheers had become avulable amen the velunteet togimenta, 

Bat che hesitating tacties of such sen as George Benton Metletlan aad the 
dogged resolution and indomitable courage of Ulysses » Grant fell far 
short of the shall and ability of their Southern antagons rth, hy 
ad the advantage of free neces to the sea, atl McClellan end 
this the base of his campaign; but che attempt proved unsuc 
not repeated at the seat of war in Virginia. 

In addition to this the power of the North, especially during the fist years of 
the war, was weakened by politieal considerations, Lincoln refused to segund: the 
rebels a» other than fellow countrymen who had strayed from the mgt path. He 
was unwilling to fight with the Confedenite States, whose existe he did at ree 
ognive, but was only endeavouring G+ bring those to submission who were in arms 
against che Union. In spite of this eration, however, he was by ne ravane 
successful in maintaining among his followers of the North that solid) cohesion 
which on the side of the South was the natural outcome of events. In the East, 
in particular, and in a Jesx degree also at the other theatres of war, the first tw 
years of husti » While involving nothing but sacrifices, had produced no visible 
results. Instigated by Southern agenta, the party of those whe were in favour of 
allowing the South to secede peacefully from the Union now began to lift up ite 
head in a manner which threatened danger. A time arrived when the Democrate 
in the East obtained ominous majorities and in some canes get possension of the 
State governments; and in New York the moby rose up against the “ infamous” 
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draft, anl a resolution was actually brought forward in Congress calling on the 
President t» commence negotiations with the government of the Confederate States 
for the purpose of putting an end to the quarrel. Lineuln’s position was indeed 
one of the utmost difficulty. It would have been almost untenable had not the 
Middle West remained firm to the Unionist programme of the Republican party, 
and had not the governments of the western States, which at the outbreak of the 
war were still partially in the hands of the Democrats, been succeeded by others 
of Unionist principles, 

In the East the danger would have been immeasurably greater had it not been 
that there, too, the war gained adherents. The South had obtained a temporary 
superiority owing to the fact that before Lincoln's accession to office it had acquired 
possession of very much of the war-material of the Union! However, owing to 
the Jimited amount of human material it had at its disposal, it was incapable, 
at least during the years of the war, of establishing an industrial independence, 
and its position in consequence could not fail to becume more aud more unfayour- 
able. This fact in itself served to stimulate the North toward exerting itself to 
the utmost of its powers, and provided the vortheastern States with an opportunity 
of immensely improving their industries and of employing their activities in an 
exceedingly profitable manner. The factories enguged in the manufacture of am- 
munition, military outfits, articles of clothing, ete, were suddenly overwhelmed 
with orders, and naturally obtained most favourable contracts. The shipping 
industry, which had at all times given employment to thousands of hands on the 
North Atlantic coast, was especially benetited by these conditions. The few 
frigutes and revenue-cutters which constituted the United States navy had before 
the war heen ordered partly to Southern and partly to far-distant foreign ports, so 
that in this respect also the Union was rendered virtually powerless. The Union- 
ists, however, fully realised that the only way of preventing constant accessions 
of fresh power to the South was by shutting it out from the 

In Washington it was well known what importance the Secessiunists attached 
to this matter, They felt assured that, being unable to do without the cottun 
supplics of the South, the European Powers, and especially England, would, in the 
event of the North gaining the upper hand, at once hasten to their assistance. In 
the South cotton, as a matter of fact, was king. [t formed the wealth of the 
large landowners; for its sake it was necessary to uphald slavery even at the risk 
of a serious war; with it the costs of that war were to be defrayed; and for ils 
aake, too, the South hoped to obtain the recognition if nut the support of Europe. 
Nor were they at all wrong in the Jast of these caleulations. Napoleon III felt 
drawn to the side of the Confederates more from a feeling of selfish jealousy of 
the United States than from any other interests, but in the case of England a 
similar leaning was due largely to industrial conditions, Not only was that 
country annoyed at the interruption of its import trade and the consequent shutting 
down of mills and factories, but the fear that the industry of the North might ap- 
propriate the staple in such a manner as to drive English competition out of the 
field for ever helped to induce the British government to adopt an attitude toward 
the Confederacy which in the end obliged the United States ambassador prac- 
tically to threaten the rapture of diplomatic relations, and thereby to cause the 
withdrawal of the protection which the privateers of the South had received from 


} See ante, p. 650, 
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the English,—a feature brought conspicuousiy to light during the protracted. 
dealings with reference to the * Alabama.” 

With an energy which compels our admiration the North set to work to ongane 
ise a navy which should be equal to the great task before it; and hy the end of 
1862 the blockade of the southern ports began to have a telling effect. Ao few 
veasels, it ix true, commanded by daring seamen, managed, even down to the end 
of the war, to min the blockade either undetected or without sustaining any serious 
damage. The lucky parties thereby earned lane sums of money > but with a few 
shiploads they were able neither to exercise any appreein 
pean demand for cotton, ner, by their occasional and insatheient: importation 
keep up the war supplies of the South. Thus, although Ube naval war exervised 
a direct influence on the struggle, uo was net able of itself to detern the ine, 

The decisive stroke came from the West, The forniation of the Confedeeney 
Tad onee more plaved the western States ina position similar te that which they 
held before the cession of Lanisiana. ehoat that time the free nav ymtion of 
the Mississippi down (0 the Gulf of Mexico tid been reeanised as indispensable 
to the prosperity of the inland States of the continent. Still more wis this now 
the ease, when, in place of isolated forts and trading-stations, between which the 
Tdi coamed, flourishing towns and villages had arisen, while sturdy farmers had 
converted Chotsands of square miles of vingin soil into rieh arable land, Asset only 
8 few railways couneeted the Father of Waters with the previnees of the East; and 
the project of a railway to the Paeite Qeean had not advanved beyond the prelini- 
nary stage. Thus the Mississippi formed the principal artery of tratlie tor die 
vast region which is watered hy itand its (obutanes; and even at that tiie a 
Jane feet of steamers was employed in the exchange ol the products of the inland 
States ued of the East. The Seeessionists threatened to close this road, both shores 
of the Messissippi from the mouth of the Ghia to the Gulf of Meee being in their 
hands: and by a complete series of fortiticnt it Was proposed to bae the stent 
against every foreign vessel. Owing to the (net that at the outset of the war 

Sentucky was preserved: to the Union, the Obie, at least nearly as far as its mouth, 
did not come inte the possession of the Southerners. On the other hand the ¢ 
felerates completely blocked the Cuntherland and the Peanesser, at the place where 
these two rivers approach within a few miles of cach other, by means of the 
forts Henry and Donelson, and in this manner created for themselves a fortil 
camp of immense importance, This point formed the first ol: of attack for the 
Vnionists, 

It was here, even more than in the East, that the war acquired that character 
which so strikingly distinguishes it from all the wars of the Olt World. With 
the high value which the Americans attach te all proetiesd matters, and with their 
highly developed commercial instincts, the technical arts and sciences had in the 
United States attained a development such as one would have looked fer in vain 
in the Old Work. Even at that time railways and steamers played n part in the 
traffic of the United States which they did not acquire in Europe Gl) many years 
later. In the War of Secession industry came to embrace a wile field, and North- 
ern mechanics and artisans took up the new problems which presented themselves 
with an energy which attracted the attention of all foreign Powers. Technical 
inventions found greater application in this war than in any r, beth by being 
employed for the first time on a much larger ovale, and by actually owing their origin 
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to the necessity of the moment. In a country without roads, railways ucquired 
a high strategic importance. Not only their destruction, but above all their 
restoration, was among the important tasks of the contesting armies; and rail- 
ways were applied even more directly to military purposes, as with armoured 
trains, The requirements of war had a still greater effect upon the shipluilding 
industry, aa was illustrated when the fleet conveying the northern army under 
McClellan! to the James River was met hy a vessel of a strange and hitherto 
unknown type. The Southerners had, it appeared, cut down nearly to the water's 
edge a steam frigate belonging to the United States navy, and had then rendered 
her almost invulnerable to artillery — such as it was then —by means of armour 
plates, while the principal weapon of this orean monster consisted of a tremendous 
ram. More than one ship of the Federal fleet succumbed to the “ Merrimac” 
before she was met by a worthy opponent. The latter appeared under the name 
of * Monitor,” and was built by a Swede uamed Ericsson. Thia vessel, likewise, 
had a Jow armoured deck, from the midst of which, however, rose a rotary armoured 
tower which carried two gunn of the heaviest calibre. This period marks the be- 
ginning of that competition between heavy armour and guns in naval warfare 
which has assumed larger aud larger proportions, and which appear only within 
rveent years, owing (o the tremendous effects of modern explosives, to have been 
decided in favour of guns. 

In the western campaign also technical science was immediately called into 
requisition. The Unionists built a fleet of heavily armed and armuur-plated gun 
hots which provided both a movable support for the land forces and u floating 
siege Crain for attacking the forts. To the performances of this river flotilla are in 
a lange part aseribable the kuccestes won by the Wester forves on the Mississippi. 
While a force from the North, after the opening up of the Tennesee and the Cum- 
berland, entered the Mixtasippi itself, another sent hy sea from the East entered 
the mouth of the river and captured New Orleans as early as the beginning of 1862. 
The second half of this year and the beginning of 1803 were for the Union the 
must depressing period of the war, Jn the East the Confederates assumed the 
offensive ; in the centre of the theatre of war they advanced far northward beyond 
the line of the Tennessee, which had been wrested from them in the previous year, 
and threatened the Union frontier; while on the Mississippi the Federal forces 
were for months vainly besieging the bastions of Vicksburg on the left bank of 
the river, By a happy chance Vicksburg fell on the same day (duly 4, 1863) 
that Lee's army in front of Gettysburg was obliged to fall hack into Virginia. 
The more devisive result, however, was that achieved in the West; it opened the 
Mississippi completely and thus separated the Southwest from the other Secession 
States. The importance of this suecess was fully recognised in the Northeast, and 
Grant? the conqueror of Vicksburg, was placed in charge of those armies which, 
in the fall of the same year, engaged their opponents so decisively in the battles 
around Chattanooga. Early in the following year Grant was given the chief 
conupand of alt the Federal armies, and then began, on a large scale, thuse two 
movements by which Lee and Johnston were to be overpowered and the Con- 
federacy crushed. 

Fortunately for the Union Grant found in William Tecumseh Sherman, also 
a Westemer, a worthy cuadjutor. A successiun of victories led him in September, 
1 Ree ante, p. 553. 4% Bee ante, p. 553. 
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1804, to the vity of Avianta; and thence he marched straight across the enemy's 
country to the Atlantiv voast. By this movement the war was carried throught 
Georgia into the heart of the enemy's country, the aregant State of South Carm- 
Tina, which new was to feel the st aye of the war With the progress of 
Sherman uerth from Sasandah and the establishment of connection with de 
sea forees in December, 1864, and thus h the army in Vuginia, the war entered 
upen its final stage. With simultuneons advances on the seat of the enemy's poye 
ermiment by Grint from the north and hy Sherman from the south, the armies of 
Lee and Jolinsen beeasne more and more endangered. On the Oth ef Apel, 1865, 
Grant compelled Lee ta surrender at Appomattes Court House; and a few daya 
Tater (the 26th of April) the Tast army of the South, un shoston, whieh was 
opprned to Sherman, colinquished its useless resistam 

"Phus the North hud) saved the eustence of the Coion, What, bowever, had 
become of the reat of its programme’ Lanceln at tint adhered co the siew chat 
the Union was net at war with the federate: States, bat was merely pula 
down an insurrection in its own territers, and that therefore dhe nghts of 
southern States and oof Toyal indisiduats woul in ne wise be affected, 
opinion he repeated emphativally te the representatives of the central States who 
had remained faithful te the Chien, when anxiety bygin to be expressed: there 
in regant Co the conumnce of slavery. Nesertlwless the couse of the war bad 
forced him te alter his position in regard to the slavery question. and also nade 
possible such action as was necessary te make effective lis tad jilgment, 

On the 2d of September, E862, Lineeln in tus enpacty as commanders 
in-chiet of the Uited States datees, iested a decliraten announcing that on the 
Jat of chinuary, P8603, all sieves wathun the portions ef the revolted Stites 
aveupied by Federal trays should be free. Under the prevailing: encunstances 
demand for the abolition of slavery could not fail te Taised in Congress alse, 
Lineoln, however, still tried te make Comms as by the effet of money indenmition 
to the fected by abolition, and by plans for aiding the emigration of libe 
= bat none of his propustts met 
time for a new residential ol 
tion had atrived; and although Lincolu’'s re-election was contested bath hy uppos 
nents of sk nd by Denierats from opposite standpoints, he emetted victorious 
t, with ans yw miajenity. fn the meantime slasery had 





































































tually wen alwlished. istration prapemed the sath Amend- 
ment to the Fed pin terme abolished slavery throughout 
the whole of the United States. Its acceydance by Congress on the 31st of 
January, 1X65, was followed hy its ratification by the requisite number of Staten, 
and thus the vietory of the Republicans, both military and political, seemed eom- 
plete. It was dimmed, however, by the fact that almost at the same moment 
Lineoln, the man who had served them aso prudent, unimyassioned, but alwolutely 
reliable leader, was, by the cowardly pistol of an assassin, deprived of the fruity i 
his well-earned victory (April 14, 1x5). 

Lineoln’s death was a great misfortune for the whole Union, and to the hepublis 
can party it brought an unmistakable crisis. The platform on which Lincoln had 
been elected in 1860 had not only been fulfilled in all essentials during the few 
years of the war, but through the course of events had been carried far beyond its 
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original limits. At the decisive moment, when, sfter an unexampled victory, all 
thove meaner spirits were crowding in that always flock to the victorious side when 
the time comes for dividing the spvils, the party had neither a definite programme 
which set furth its higher aims, nor a leader with sufficient influence to keep it in 
the right path. 

Frvin Lincoln’s just and fair-minded character it might have been expected that 
he would complete the restoration of the Unien and the reconstruction of the south- 
ern States in the same spirit which had marked his policy during the whole course 
of the war. The man, however, who by Lincoln’s death was called to the presi- 
dency, — Vive-President Andrew Johnsen, — neither stood as high above the views 
of the party as his predecessor had dune, nur did he pussess enough power over it 
to keep in check ita more radical clements. The Republican party now ineluded 
such extremists ax would strive, casting aside all ideal views, tv take exemplary 
vengeaneg on the South for the five year’ civil war and to render it incapable uf 
ever again playing a part in the inner life of polities. Johnson himself by no 
means represented these aims, but he entirely failed to recognise the danger with 
which they threatened the Union, and therefore missed the right moment for avert- 
ing it, He afterward proceeded manfully against it and battled with it strenuously: 
to the end of his term of office, but unfortunately he did not succeed in conquering 
it. Like the Radical Republicans, Johnson had not considered it advisable forth- 
with to reinstate the rebel Staten in their former place in the Union; and the 
amnesty law proclaimed by him marked out such an extraordinarily larze number 
of thone who were to be excluded, by act of the Executive, from political privileges, 
that it acted as a direct encouragement to the Radicals. Juhnsun, however, made 
such a vigorous use of the measure and endeavoured so earnestly to contrel in the 
affairs of the South, that in connection with his amnesty poliey the quarrel between 
him and the Radical majority broke out immediately on the meeting of Congress, 
The President had decided to readmit the southern States to their former relations, 
subject do the condition that they recognised the abolition of slavery and their 
obligations with reference to the Federal debt, while declaring the debt of the 
Confederate States void. A number of the southern States had actually been 
reconstructed on this basis and had sent their Representatives to Congress. The 
latter, however, were unconditionally sent back by Congress; and the moderate 
allitude of the President now began to be assailed by an embittered opposition the 
end of which, apparently, was (o make the readmission of the southern States con- 
ditional on their agreeing to admit negroes to all the rights of white citizens. John- 
son made vain efforts to frustrate the accomplishment of such a policy by means 
of his veto. “His indiscretion, leading him so far as to malign Congress, gave sume 
justification to the Radicals in impeaching him before the Senate, where he was 
finally acquitted by @ single vote. One aiter another of the southern States was 
forced to accept the conditions imposed by the Radical party, and its complete 
vietory was thus asaured. 

In this course of action Congress was actuated not exclusively by an ideal 
enthusiasm for the equality of all men. The elections which had been conducted 
on the basis of Johnson's plan of Reconstruction had shown that, in spite of their 
teverses in the war and the damage inflicted on their industry, the political infu- 
ence of the South and of the Ilemocratic party was by no means crushed, but 
would, under favorable conditions, rapidly reassume ig normal position in the 
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political life of the Union. It was this realt, however, which the Republicans 
feared as likely to be specdily followed by their own defeat, and it was to prevent 
this that the Democratic South was te be rendered politically impotent. Hungry 
professional politicians new began to awarm: te the South, Wath all) hu of 
demagogie tricks the party managed to appropnate all the sliflerent: brinches of 
government and administration, and, by the unscrupulous manner in which they 
dealt with State property, they succerded in hastening the bankraptes of some of 
the suuthern States, 

Johnson did not sce the vietory of “ carpet-lag” polities during his turn of 
office; but the manwusres of the Radicals succeeded in putting im his place aon 
entirely after their own heart, Hitherto parties had been fortunate an their 
choive of vietorious generale for the presidency; and the servaves whieh Grant had 
rendered in the cisal war were undoubted]y amere potent than chose of all the 
previous military caudidates, Asa statesman, and more especially as an adiitise 
trator, however, Grant was certainly not hes invapable chan dacksen or any other 
of his predecessors, Tn 1869 he entered upon other as the chosen teprese mative 
of the party which was determined upon gathering in for itelf the fats ct 
and during his career he seemed unable Co prevent widespread corruption, 1 
in the southern States, but alwe in ether parts of the Union, Adu 
guiding principle of the Republican, party now seemed to be that the government 
was to be used for the purpose of enriching Che party in power, A syatent of bych 
protective tarifs was intreduced, ostensibly for the putpese of meeting the kunnvial 
needs of Che country, which had been greatly inervased by the wars but it wer 
almsed for the purpose of providiay: certain industrial and commerci] sings and 
companies with an opportunity for exploitation and speruhition, by which even 
othvials were supposed to have enriched themselves in the mest open nanner, 

Even during Grant's test term of office these proceedings Iau) iretensed to 
such an eatent as te eall forth in many places a vigorous eppositen © but the 
cohervave of the party, aided by those imprincipled follower who held the man 
tery in the South, was stil se powerful that Grant's re-election in 1872 was 
avvomplished without special exertions, During hie second term of oftice, howe 
ever (873-1877), the Republican party was split asunder, A fartion, the so 
called Literal ‘ans, formulated as their primary demand the establishment 
of an honest administration. This section was composed tog conmideruble extent 
of that Germai p element which hal already played an iipertant part 
in the early development of the L wan party he influence of the Liber] 

Republicans was indeed not sultiviently important to hold out hopes of sictory te 
a candidate of their own; bul neither the old Republicans nor the Democrats, whe 
now Were once more enengetivally caming to the front, could do without these 
independent votes, and they bath were accontingly obliged to propose candidates 
capable of effecting a thorvugh moral cleansing of the admipiat ration. 

It was not until the advent to office of President Rutherford Birehard Hayes 
(1877-1881) that the insurrectionary epoch of the United States came to an end, 
From a material point of view the Union undoultedly began to flourish very 
rapidly after the war, aa was shown in a conapienous way by the financial 
measures of the Administration. In consequence of high protective tariffs and an 
increase of internal taxation during the war the Treasury found iif fare to face 
with a steadily increasing surplus. The federal delat, which after the war had 
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reached the amount of $2,800,000,000, was reduced by half in the course of twenty 
years, the interest thereon, moreover, being reduced from six to three per cent. 
Thus ® reduction in internal taxation and 2 lowering of the import duties were 
rendered possible, though political prejudices rather than financial needs as yet 
prevented a repeal of the protective tariffs. Hayes was succeeded in 1881 by 
dames Abram (iartield, a President who gave every promise of leading the country 
farther on the road to moral regeneration, when once again the bullet of the 
assaasin, Fuly 2, 1881, proved the means of retarding this forward movement, for 
Garticld’s successor, Chester Alan Arthur, once again permitted a return to the 
policy of exploitation; and though under his administration things did not become 
as bad as under Grant, the poliey of regeneration suffered a serious check. Tt was 
on this account largely that the Republican party completely lost its hold over 
men's minds, In 1884, for the first time since the civil war, the Democrats 
succeeded in obtaining a majority for their candidate for the presidency, Grover 
Cleveland, with a platform whieh demanded a tariff for revenue only, an honest 
and (rustworthy financial adbninistration, and the restriction of the spoils system 
in the appointment of officials, 

Since 1884 Republican and Democratic presidents have succeeded one avother 
alinost in regular alternation. The maintenance of this balance between the 
great parties has contributed considerably toward rendering impossible such condi- 
tions ay had existed cartier. The Union then entered upon a new stage of its devel- 
opment. The strengthening of the central authority whieh resulted from the defeat 
of the supporters of State rights in the war of secession did: not remain without 
ita effect upon the spirit of American polities, The attention of the government 
still continued, it is true, to he occupied primarily with the internal conditions 
of the Union, which, indeed, are so varied and peculiar as (o justify anch a poliey. 
Under a Republican xystem of protection carried to an extreme development the 
industry of the United States has reached dimensions which place it alniost at 
the heud of the productive nations of the earth, In no country ay in America are 
the technical advances of modern times put to such immediate and comprehensive 
u Steam and eleetricity are the dominating factors, not only in all branches of 
industry, but alse in agriculture. The inexhaustible wealth of the country is 
exploited with iron energy ; and nowhere ix the struggle for advancement keener 
than in the United States. Undoubtedly the more ideal elements in human lite 
have had to suffer somewhat thereby, for the tine arts have not long enjoyed a 
home in the United States ; nor has the much-vaunted advancement of the scienves 
tended to the improvement of any of the branches of science, other than those 
devoted to practical purposes, on the same scale as in the Old World. 

Woman in America has enjoyed a more really independent position than in 
any other country, and, in the nature of things feeling hemelf equal if not superior 
to man, has striven also to share in the activities and the rights of the male sex. 
Thus in America, more than elsewhere, she early created for herself the possibi 
of a freer movement in both social and municipal life. Not resting content with 
this, the more she actually employed herself as a fellow-labourer with man on 
equal terms, the more she aimed at being placed on an equality with him in other 
spheres. Social conditions in which material factors gained increasing prominence 
led in many cases to a restriction of marriages, or to marriages of such a kind as 
made the wife less a guardian of the home than a cu-operating partner of the hus- 
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band. Many professions were opencd to her; in consequence of her higher cul- 
ture she finally developed the ability of filling at tint a few and then an increas 
ing number of miner public oifices of the clerical and adminixtrative claws, 
Thus there anee a class of wagevarming women sume of whom, pot without 
reason, claimed to have an equal voice with men in public affain. The peru- 
liarity of the American Constitution, whivh leaves the conditions attached to 
the franchise entirely to the control of the sepamte Stites, considerably facili- 
tated the movement toward political rights for women. They early obtained 
in several States the right of voting merely upon school matters; atl upon 
this foundation there has been a marked development. At the present day, 
however, wormen in only four States of the Union enjoy, in regant to the 
exercise of the suffrage, dhe same political rights ax de men; and it in hanlly 
open to doubt that in America av in Australia the emancipation movement: will 
gradually decline. American conditions will be hardly likely te alter the fact 
that in the end the female sex will have nothing to gam, but ¢ hing: to. 
Jose, by stepping upen the sume footing with man into all dhe different branches 
of industrial life. 

Whether or not the United States will always nmintain their industrial affairs 
in a sound and healthy vondition is ditlieult to foretell. The Soeialist danger, which: 
bas caused so much anxiety wo the governments of the Ohl World, has not been 
present in America on the sume seale. ft has there been counteracted by the overs 
throw of all wocial barriers, the republican equality of all citizens, and the fact chat 
wp to the mast recent Games it has been possible 4. adividuals in the humbleat 
ranks, hy skill and energy, to work their way upinto the cireles of the all-powerful 
aristocrtey of wealth, Naturally, with the inereasing density of the populati 
this postibility is growing lew, Theugh by ne neane overpopulated in proportion to 
area, the United States has even at the present day a considerable proletariat of 
unemployed. 

For some time these conditions have exercised a considerable ef 
question of immigration, The period fi 1830 to L880, during w 
encouraged by all the means in its power the influx of immigrants, haa be 
ceeded by another in which the country is beginning to lege its doone to improperly 
qualified foreigners Thik movement at first was directed againnl the Chinese, In 
the negroes and Todiuns the Union already had in ite midst tw eign] 
of population whose improvement and absorption presented difficult and expen 
sive problema, It was therefore justified in refusing to burden itself with 
apvther foreign ‘element, aml one, moreover, whieh from ita peculiarity seemed 
unlikely to become assimilated to the rest of the population. The Union, how- 
ever, is beginning tu close its duors to European immigration also. It is not, 
of course, trying to effect this indirectly in the manner once aimed at hy the 

* Kuow-nothings’ — by rendering more difficult the acquisition of the rights of 
citizenship. But on the other hand, now that ita social conditions are no longer 
such that physical powers alone are sutticient for obtaining a livelihoudl, it more 
particularly refuses to receive thuse whose bodily and mental constitution would 
Tead one to expect that, so far from benefiting the country, they would become a 
burden to it. 
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The republican equality of all citizens is in the United States, even more than 
in other republics, moditied by the power of wealth. In no country is the influence 
of capital eo great ax in the United States. Its “trusts” and “rings” have suc- 
eveded more than once not only in wresting to themselves monopolies fur the New 
World, but also in threatening the Old World with them. ‘Nor is either the tariff 
or the financial policy of the United States free from the reproach of having been 
abused for the business purposes of lange commercial associatiuns. 

‘We caunot, however, deny the enormous capacity for development in the vast 
natural resources of the country, It is the growing recognition of this fact which 
has belped to induce the United States to adopt an entirely new foreign policy at 
the end of the nineteenth century. It is of course pretended that the policy first 
laid down ant followed out by Monrve? is still, as in 1823, the guiding thread of 
American statesimanship, but a wholly new interpretation is nuwadays placed upon 
Monroe's original declarations, Monrve, in those days, laid stresx on the fact that 
the guiding principle of the foreign policy of the United States should be non- 
interference in American affairs by other nation. The declaration that they 
would consider the interference of foreign Powers for the restoration of the Spanish 
dominion in Central and South America as an unfriendly act against the United 
States was directed, as was the policy of England, more espevially againet the Holy 
Alliance, which was ready to support Ferdinand VH by the aid of an international 
forve, The Union beheld with indifference more than one attempt of the Spaniards 
to reconquer their colonial empire, without regarding it as other han an internal 
affair of the provinces affected. The Monrve Doctrine was first introduced into 
diplomacy at the time of the Panama canal enterprise. The North .Americans 
had for a Jong time made efforts to subject the industrial conditions of the Isthmus 
to their control, and Tecame uneasy when there seemed a probability of the enter- 
prive being carried out without their participation. They also have made continu 
ous efforts for the construction of a Nicaragua canal, and at present it seems as if 
one of these projects would be realised, under the protection of the American 
government, 

Still in another way did the United States attempt to obtain a firm footing in the 
neighbouring provinces of the South. In 1848 Yucatan, having once more severed 
its connection with the Mexican Republic, and being unable to settle a revult of 
its disaffected Indian subjects, applied to the United States fur help, offering in 
return to acknowledge their sovereignty. The offer, however, met with o refusal. 
Next, in the middle of the ‘fifties, a plan for the incorporation uf Nicaragua was 
under consideration. The interests of North American commercial companies had 
Tepeatedly provoked lively diplomatic discussions, and finally an adventurer from 
Tennessee, named William Walker, had raised himself to the presidency of Nica- 
mgua. Regarded with suspicion by almost the whule of the native population, 
Walker was obliged to look for support to his own country; and his compatriuts in 
the West repeatedly supported him, in the hope that his adventure would end in 
the admission of Nicaragua into the Union. In this case too, however, the object 
desired failed to be carried into effect. For another time, under Grant, in 1870, the 
expansion of the Union was brought under discussion, In the republic of San 
Domingo, which forms the eastern part of the island uf the same name, a large 
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party in whose hands was the presidential authority asked for admission into the 
United States. Ever sinve 1868 deputations in regan to this matter had been 
guing backward and forward between the twe countries; but it was nut until Grant 
began tu evince a lively wnterest in the matter that a Creaty of annexation was 
arranged. While, however, in San Domingo, the treaty was passed by a vote of 4 
majority of the people, Congress assumed a hostile atatude, Three times Grant 
introduced the scheme into the Senate, and as many Limes was he obliged to with 
draw it before the opposition of that body. 

All these failures were due to the same cause. The view prevailed quite 
generally in che United States that the terntonal area of the Uren had reavbed 
an extent lange enough for its development, and chat the acquisition of territories 
situated outside the present wellalrawn boundaries could only prove a source of 
danger to the State. It was not until the Inst deeade of the mmeteenth century 
that their industrial development tended to foree the United States to modify this 
conception of the original Monroe Doctrine. The eatensten of ity industey is seh 
that the Union at present not only amply supphes its own requiretents, but pros 
duces far in excess of these, and henee is obliged to seek other markets Et is 
natural that its attention should be primarily directed Coward those other Stites 
of the American continent whieh, owing to their inferior economic development, 
are still dependent on Europe for their industriat needs Ta) this: connection 
a new and considerably amplitied expression of the Monroe Doctrine has been 
called inte existence. TL was now proposed te restrict the activity of the Kuro 
pean Powers upon the American continent even in the industrial sphere, as it 
had formerly been checked in the political, and to conquer “ America for the 
Ainericans.” 

To this end the United States endeavoured to bring about a closer union af the 
independent American States. The centennial anniversary of the Declaration of 
Independence (uly 4, 1876) fest eaused a revival of the aden of a Pan-Amencan 
Federation; and in connection with the eelebration of the four-hundreddh ante 
versary of the diwovery of Ameriea (Qetober 12, 5802) a limited Pan-American 
arrangement was called the Burews of American Republi 

The fruity of such ae ntieetion could not, however, be reaped imme 
such a manner the existing conditions of the labuur marke Hence 
the United States, like the countries of the Old World, was forced to adhere to the 
policy of protection for their national industry. A protective tariff had of eoure 
been in force for a long tine hefore this in the United States, But hitherto it 
bad been used partly as a means of maintaining good order in the financial 
economy uf the State as a whole, and partly for the purpose of supporting growing 
industries. The tariff of 1890, on the other hand, which is specially connectod 
with the name of President McKinley, betokened a complete change in (he tariff 
policy of the Union. Its object was to remove foreign competition from home 
markets and also te render home industries capable of competing in foreign 
markets, This policy was approved by the majority of the citizens of the United 
States, and at the election of 1896 William McKinley was chosen resident 
(1897-1901). 

The first year of McKinley's presidency, however, sufficed to show that the 
change in United States politics was not limited to the industrial sphere. The 
repeated risings against Spanish dominion in Cuba have more than once rendered 
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certain Americans desirous of acquiring an island so valuable to them from its 
geographical situation. In their relations to the disaffected population American 
citizens have sometimes approached as nearly as possible to the limits of inter- 
national Jaw. Spain, moreover, had twlerated a shameless misgovernment in the 
remnauts of its once opulent cvlonial empire. The most justifiable demands of 
its colunies were either disregarded or were appeased by empty promises, while 
the Spanish government, allowing its governors to enrich themselves by extor- 
tiuns, in the meanwhile derived only insignificant profits from its colonies, 
The Cubans had already, in 1868, rixen against this state of things, and it was 
only after a ten years’ struggle, accompanied by the expenditure of much blood 
and treasure, that Spain succeeded, by the promise of reforms, in bringing the 
island w obedience. When this promise, too, was left unfultilled, Cuba revolted 
anew in 1896, Jt was thereafter that occasion was given for the United States to 
intervene in the quarrel. Thus pressed, Spain renewed her promises of autonomous 
government, and, as earlier, with no result of accomplishment. The American 
government demanded, in the interests of humanity, that the state of war in Cuba 
should cease, The Ainerican goverment also touk the position that the independ- 
ence of Cuba vught to be recognised ; diplomatic relations were severed; and war 
against Spain was declared to exist in April, 1898. 

On the one hand, the United States posseased both a fleet and an army superior 
to those of the Spaniards ; they excelled the latter in their facilities for procuring 
material resources; and the natural theatre of the war lay at their very dvurs. 
On the other hand, the misgovernment of Spain weakened the administration both 
in the mother country and in the colonies, and rendered quite impossible a vigor- 
ous or even adequate conduct of such a campaign. When, finally, her fleets were 
forved to engnge in the contest, they suffered complete and speedy defeat. After 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet before Santiago, the islands of both Cuba and 
Puerto Rico were occupied and controlled by the military force of the Americans. 
Spain, as a result, was compelled to recognise the independence of Cuba, while 
Puerto Rico was ceded directly to the United States, as were also, for an indemnity, 
the Philippines, 

For years past the United States had bad their eyes ret on the Farthest West ; 
and, owing to the position of the latler region opposite to their own Pacific coast, 
the Americans had become better acquainted with the methods of its development 
than had some of the countries of the Old World. At Samoa they had, it is true, 
entlier yielded to the combination of European colonial Powers, although the 
check, even there, was only temporary. The manner, furthermore, in which in 
1897 they succeeded in accomplishing the annexation of Hawaii showed how 
obstinately the United States were determined to obtain a position in the Pacitic 
Ocean. Here agnin the unforeseen results of the Spanish war semed to coincide 
with the development of American policy; for by the treaty of peace of December 
10, 1898, America took title to the Philippine Islands. 

It is at present impossible to foretell how these astonishing changes will affect, 
the future of the United States. Their new acquisitions serve in a marked degree 
to satisfy the need for industrial expansion, and in the changes which the Japano- 
Chinese war of 1894 initiated in eastern Asia, America for the first time shows 
herself prepared to enter into competition with European exporting countries. In 
view of the results of the Spanish war she is enabled to do so under exceptionally 
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favourable conditions, But the colonies will, on the uther hand, in all probability 
be a source of many future difficulties, both adtinistrative and diplomatic, to the 
Union; and whether or not all these diticulties can be solved without shaking 
the foundations or altering the structure of the Constitution we must leave for 
the future to determine. 
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VI 


THE HISTORICAL IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PACIFIC OCEAN 


By COUNT EDWARD WILCZEK 
REVISED BY PROF, CHARLES WEALE 


1. THE SCENE OF ACTION 


of universal history, nothing at the present day more forcibly arrests our 

attention thau the phenomenon of the manifold relations which, through. 

the intermediary of its various parts, are established between the inhabi- 
tauts of different continents. From north to south, from east to west, the paths 
in which the political, intellectual, and commercial life of humanity rolls 
majestically onward slretch in a dense network from continent to continent. 
What an itmeuse expanse is presented here as compared with the ancient sphere 
of vivilisation, or even with that of the days before Columbus, confined as this 
was to the countries around the Mediterranean and the seas which encircle 
Europe: And yet every other division of the great ocean has in those far distant 
times contributed its share to the world’s histury; every sea has, in its own 
fashion, helped to promote the mutual relations of the peoples inhabiting its 
shores, relations which it has been Jeft for the present age to gather within the 
domain of universal history. 

The Pacitic Ocean, too, has played a noticeable part in the course of human 
history. That this part cannot be compared, either in depth or grandeur, with 
that sustained by the Mediterranean, appears evident, if we merely consider the 
position of the latter as an ocean basin between three continents whose shore- 
dwelling peoples must have been driven almost irresistibly out to sea; in fact, the 
Tracitic and the Mediterranean must be regarded from the point of view of history 
as incommensurable areas. Neither does the Pacitic, from a historical stand- 
point, compare favourably, either in its situation or contiguration, with the other 
great oceans. True, neither the Atlantic nor the Indian Ocean is entirely 
without its disadvantages in this respect: for in the southern half of the 
AUantic we have the African continent, which, though sufficiently astir within, 
is outwardly dead; and also South America, the eastern part of which was once 
likewise a country “without a history.” In the Indian Ocean, again, we have the 
Australian continent, a great mass of land, the history of which really does not 
coramence until its rediscovery by James Cook. On the other hand the Atlantic 
ia compensated for these drawbacks by its narrow, channel-like shape, and more 


T considering the importance of the great world-ocean from the standpoint 
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especially by the immeasurable advantage of its proximity to Europe, the great 
apreader of civilisation, whose capacity for expanmon has been sufficient to ene 
compass the glube, The Indian (eean, again, enjoys the advantage of possessing 
in its densely crowded East Indian Archipelago a continuvus bridge of pouples, as 
well as the peninsulas of southern Asia, with their decided trend towanl eastern 
Africa. 

The Pacitic Ovean possesses none of these features Ic cannot be compared, 
in size, shape. of position, with either of the above-named oceans; the only point in 
which in certain parts it resembles its western ghlour is itv richness in 
islands. [ts most prominent feature, however, is ts size. Of the three-quarters, 
of the earth's surfave whieh is covered by the ocean, it forms very nearly half, 
Tn conformity with ita vast extent and its other natural and geographical features 
we find that the history of the Tacitic Ocean bears the mark of grindeur, while 
at the same time, owing to ita distribution over such an enormous aces, this 
history ix lacking in intensity 

Friedrich Ratzel has aptly described the shape of the Pueiic Qeean by calling 
attention to its widely sundered margins; a distance of three or four times the 
length of the Atlantic separating its Asiatic from its Amerivan she Ita wide 
opening on the south is occupied by Australia and Oceania, whereby the Pac’ 
acquires its most peculiar features; namely, the presence of a thint island con. 
tineot in the southern hemisphere, and the richest idand formation to be found 
anywhere on the earth. Both the narrowing in of the ocean town the vorth, and 
the bridge of islands in the south, besides imparting a special character to its 
Shape and surfaer, also form, in a pomary degree, the paths along whieh the 
history of the Pacthe pursues its couse; they represent the commecuing elements, 
while the seas bewween them and the watery desert of the southern: Pacite fora 
the separacing factors of the great workd-ocean. 

Jn tts situation, too, (he Pacihe displays the same peculiaritg asin ite shape, 
The Atlantic Ocean Uteeughout its whole extent preserves the character of an, 
elongated channel interposed between the Obt and York, the tndian 
Geean ts Tike an enormous bay, whieh from the south cute inte the ung relding 
mats of the OLL Work. The Pacifie Qrean, on the other hand, represents an 
enurmous wedge ected tuwanl the north, which, with a tuangin of the imesh 
varied shape, irresistibly drives asunder the two great continental munsas of the 
globe, America and A mingly the donnnant features of this ovcan 
Appear to be of a separating nature; and to a certain degree thie ix correct, Yet 
there ure few points on the earth’s surface whieh more atrongly argue in favour of 
‘a connection between continent: and continent: than the point where the two 
margins of the Pacitie mest clisely approach each other, the naniow Hering 
Strait. What, therefore, have we to show in the way of proving the histeneal 
importance of this strait, which in the future, as heretofore, will remain of the 
utmost interest in the solution of the question of the aboriginal population of 
Auerica, although it is hardly likely that that problem will ever be adequately 
solved ' 

So far an ourexperience guea barkwanl, we rannot discover that Dering Strait 
has ever been of greater importance historically than any other Arctic channel 
bordered by two inhabited shores. Leaving out of consideration the long Lut 
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still time-limited occupation Eons Ae pcinkprnerpgtin A Meriodl 
means of commercial intercourse never attained more than an 

tance. Farther south, between Kamchatka, Alasks, and the Aleutian Telands, 
Bering Strait opens out into a wide inland sea which by its shape is in no way 
inferior to any other inland or intercontinental sea as a euitable means of inter- 
communication or ingress; and yet we can find no trece of any part played in 
history by this portion of the Pacific. 

There is, in fact, in these icy regions of the north, an entire absence of all those 
preliminary conditions auch as have occurred abundantly in the course of history 
in other parta of the earth’s surface, much lesa favoured in regard to shape, but 
yossessed of @ happier climate, These desolate northern shures are far too 
inhospitable to favour the expansion of mankind in these regions; the high 
north, with its fields of ice and snow, its poverty in vegetable and animal life, 
provides but @ poor home for Man, interferes with his powers of multiplication, and 
throws obstaclos in the way uf bis expansion. Aud if the impulse for moving has 
once been aroused, he is driven by an innate inner force toward the south, tu easier 
conditions of life, to those distant, happier realms of which he has conceived a 
dim idea, Thus, in rpite of its convenience, our beautiful bridge is left unused, 
for the masses for whose crossing it might serve are wanting. (On the other hand, 
45 we joss southwanl toward temperate and tropical climes and more habitable 
coasts, the dividing expanse of water widens out in measureless breadth, and the 
opposite shore recedes farther and farther from both the real and the ideal 
horizon, 

Nor is the conformation of the coast of the two great continents bordering the 
Pacific everywhere of such a kind as to attract their populations to the sea. This 
expecially applies to America. From its farthest north to its southern eatremity 
that continent throughout its whole length is traversed close to the Pacific 
coast by a steep and rugged mountain chain forming an almost insurmountable 
barrier between the conat and the interior, interrupted by only a few rivers in the 
northern continent but entirely unbrokeu in the southern portion. The Pacific 
side, in fact, represents the backward side of America from the historical stand- 
point ; the face of the continent is turned toward the Atlantic. 

The western shore of the Pacific Ocean has a much more favourable aspect. 
Numerous large and powerful streams hasten toward it from the interior of Asia, 
thus intimately connecting the latter with the ocean. The surface of contact is 
still furthor inereased by the series of island groups which, like a band, fringe the 
eostern shore of Asia and provide the first halting-place tv its inland population 
on venturing forth upon the sea. Thus. while on the one side these island groups 
invite the inland dwellers out to sea, on the other they intercept the migrating 
populations on their outward course and retain them for prolonged periods. We 
shalt understand this better when we reflect that during their early migrations, 
when navigation was still in a primitive condition, only inconsiderable numbers 
of travellers can have crossed the littoral seas, and then only by degrees, Hence, 
while the exodus to the ocean is increased in intensity by the presence of the littoral 
islands, it is delayed and impeded in its extent, for it is necessary that each new 
territory should firet absorb the slowly infiltrating new population before a fresh 
wave of population can cross the ocean. What vast periods of time, therefore, 
must have been required to saturate the rich island world of eastern Asia with this 
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slow and gradual intlux of peoples proceeding as it were by drupe, and to impart 
to them the stimulus for continuing their advance over the immeasurable expanse 
of water: We know that on the mainland the impulse for the migration of large 
masses of the population arises from a pressing need, when the native soil is ne 
longer capable of sustaining the increased numbers of the tribe, This applies ina 
still higher degree to seacoasts and island areas; and if ut is chtticult for ntigrating 
individuals ur groups to surmount the vbetaclea of the water, this becomes impos- 
sible in the vase of migrations en maser, Only the direst streas will induce Man 
in a lower stage of culture to leave the solid, firm sod which formed his home, amt 
venture, without a definite goal in view, upon che vast waste of wuters that 
threatens him with destruction. It is certain that on the islands of eastern 
Asia long periods of time must have elaywed before such a strese began to make 
itself felt. 

This view is supported by another argument. According to the views of 
Darwin, which dewrve the fullest consideration, the istands of Polynesia were not 
populated until a few centuries before their dise y by Europeans the other 
hand the traditional, mythical history of Japan traces back the existence of the 
wopulation of that country to periods so immeasurably remote ae to surpass the 
boldest flights of our imagination. Now, though the millions of years to whieh 
the wm of the distant island empire proudly ventures to Jook back may not be 
able to stand the test of modern criticism, there ia nevertheless usually a small 
grain of truth buried among the chaff of national vanity. At any rate this cone 
tradivtion furnishes a kind of scale or measure for estimating the age of the history 
of the Pavitie Ocean, 








2. THE PERIOD PREVIOUS TO MAGELLAN'S VOYAGES 


Historis\s have as yet failed to answer the question ays to when Man tint 
came to occupy the coasts of the Pacific, and in all probability this important event 
occurred in’ prehistoric times, Perhaps at some future time the geologist, the 
anthropologist, and the pakvontologist may be able to throw same light on the 
question ; but che present state of our science ix not yet in a position to offer a 
solution, 11 is equally impowible to determine what mee of men, still less what 
particular people, first arse on the coasts of this orean, From paleontological 
reasons there is some ground for assuming that America was originally peopled 
by immigration from without; such an immigration would most easily take place 
from northern Asia, owing to the close proximity of that part of the Old World, 
and its effect would be the spreading: of the Mongol type of poydation over 
America’ By this migration the prehistoric importance of the Pacitie Ocean in 
brought into clear view. The Pacific facilitates the gradual efflux of the surplus 
of the population of eastern Asia into America, first of all, at its narrowest, 
northernmost portion. As the wanderers advance farther to the south, the ocean, 
gradually widening, prevents the reflux of the wave of population toward the point 
of exit; it retains it on the newly occupied continent, which in the course of long 
periods of time begins to exercise its modifying influence on the type of its 
immigrant population. 

1 Bre ante, pp. 180, 181. 
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‘Whatever views may be entertained as to the usual division of the races of 
mankind, whether we recognise three or five or even more separate races, no one 
will any longer deny that the answer given to the question as to the origin of the 
human race is inclining more and more to the view of a primary unity of type 
from which an apparent plurality of type has arisen by differentiation. In 
this fashion from a Mongoloid ancestral type common to the old Asiatic and the 
new American branches the red American race may have been developed; while 
a remnant of the same primitive type may, under the specific influences of Asia, 
have prluced the Mongol race. In the light of this conception the influence of 
the Pacific Ocean, by operating first as a connecting and afterward as a separating 
agent, forms the primary determinant factor in the development of the human 
Tace as expressed in the division of the primary Mongoluid type and the separate 
development of the yellow and red races. In a similar mapner we may ascribe to 
the Indian Ocean the formation of the Malay race, although the Pacific Ocean also 
may have had a share in this, at least su far as the peculiar racial variety of the 
Polynesians is concerned. Finally both oceans conjointly conveyed to the Aus- 
tralian continent, which was originally peopled by a Negroid race, immigrants of 
Malay and Polynesian descent, from the intermixture of which with the primitive 
inhabitants we get a new sharply demarcated type,—that of the Australian race. 
The latter next continues to spread eastward over a portion of the island world of 
the Pavifie Ocean, or Melanesia, 

Whether the Mongoloid type of the north-temperate or the Negroid type of the 
equatorial zone was the first to make its appearance on the shores of the Pacific 
Ocean must he Jeft undecided, We know, at any rate, that in prehistoric times 
the margins of the Pacitie, as well as its immeasurable island world, were still 
peopled hy four distinct mees, yellow, red, brown, and black, Only the white race 
is absent. Through indetinite periods the destinies of these fuur principal types of 
the human rave pursue their course side hy side without definitely crossing with or 
influencing each other. Each of them more or less pursues a separate, independent, 
course of development within the limits of its own domain; for mutual contact is 
prevented by the immense expanse of the separating tracts of water. Their 
entrance, too, into the sphere of historic apprehension is marked by the widest 
differences, While the densely crowded populations of the Pacitic cogsts of Asia, 
pushing and being pushed onward in a continuous stream, have carly arrived at a 
high state of culture and are therefore among the first to acquire historic impor- 
tance, the isolated continent of America forms a world by itself, which for a long 
time appears wrapped in darkness and presents problems no less difficult to the 
historian than to the anthropologist. Even the key for the comprehension of 
undoubtedly historic characters has been irrecoverably lost. Hence America forms 
a very late addition, and one very difficult of comprehension, in the scheme of 
universal history. This remark applies still more forcibly to Austrahe, which, 
though less isulated, is still less favourable to human development, owing to its 
physical and climatic peculiarities. Its scanty population remains, up to the time 
when it comes in contact with the white man, in the condition of the Stone Age, 
and therefore by thousands of years behind the continents of the Old World. In 
spite of the fact that the sea renders them close neighbours to the progressive 
Malays, the Australian aborigines are content with playing a passive, merely 
receptive part. Thus, from a historical standpoint, the Australian forms a some- 
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what unproductive member of the human race; and he must therfore yield 
precedence to others, even if we may concede to him the right of racial seniority. 

‘Of all the inhabitants of the Pacitic Qcean, these in general primarily claim 
our attention who first, whether voluntarily or under compulsion, had recoure 
tw the wa in their migrations, in other wonis, the seafaring peoplea Tho 
first beginnings of navigation are shrouded in darkness, and: it would be a fruitless: 
task to investigate in which part of the earth navigation wns tirst practised, In 
any case, however, it is highly probable that the Pacitic evasts of Asia are among 
those where navigation had its earliest home. ft is there we meet with densely 
populated counts, easily accessible by mighty river systems from the interior of the 
country, and therefore constantly exposed to the cide of an onwanl-pressing popu 
lation, while seaward a fringe of islands, net too remote, likewise invites colonia. 
tion, Added to this, the Littoral seas are not of so vast an extent Chat the idea of 
navigating them would of itself inspire fear, Again, sinee in its main fength the 
Asiatic continent stretches from west to east, (he continued forwand inovement of 
migrating populations in this direction must finally conduct Chem to the shores of 
the ocean, 

For exaetly opposite reasons the 
Pecome a seafaring people, at least none of these dwelling on the Pacilic 0. 
Vere the longitudinal extension of the continent ix in a direction: from north 
te south, Moreever, 0 is of such enormous length that the forward mevement 
of onward-pressing, masses would not compel those in front to deviate towand the 
consts; besides, hese migrating hosts were by no means se numerous as Chose of (he 
Asiatic continent. Further, the vait co the Pacitie Qeean is barred: by the mighty 
mountain rumpart of the Conlillems, which presents but few suitable Lieaks ; and 
finally the Pacific Qevan, for cnortous distances from the American const, is ale 
most entirels devoid of islands, so that the inhabitants of these shores would linntly 
conceive (he idea of @ country dying fart! Of course the two great 
Pucitiv currents, - the northern and southern equatorial currents, == 0s well ws the 
trade winds, would have assisted the passage from enst to west — from America, 
towanl Asia — te the same extent then as thes de under the advanced comlitions 
of presentalay intercourse. Nevertheless, owing te the poorly developed state of 
Amerivan navigation in those carly days, the conditions previously: mentioned 
maintained the upper hand and impeded any outwant im 

How different is the picture presented hy the West 
from the luxuriant shores of eastern Asia and the reef-fri 
dense crowd of islands stretches outward te sea, beyond Melanesia and Micronesia, 
to the farthermost Polynesian isles, forming the most magniheent * bridge of popus 
lations” in the world, A road such as this could hardly roabstneles te 
even less able seamen than the brown-skinned sons of the southern ocean, ‘Thus, 
quite apart from anthropologieal and ethnographical reasons, we are sore and 
mere led to adopt the view according to which the gradual eecupation of the 
island world of the Pacifie Ocean by the human race could only have proceeded 
originally from the west. Thus, the sea first marl: itn rivilising influence felt ina 
direction from west to east, 

In subsequent times, however, after the white race, with its remarkable cayacity 
for expansion, had gained the ascendency in America, this condition of things wax 
changed. Those peculiarities of the Pacific Ovean which favour navigation ip 
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a0 opposite direction to that mentioned above were now brought into action, 
so that, since then, the influence of the Pacific as a promoter of civilisation has 
proceeded in a direction from east to west. This reversion of the stream of ethno- 
graphical and cultural expansion, and the conflict between two movements in 
diametrically opposite directions which must have preceded it, constitute an 
additional unique and important factor in the historical significance of the Pacitic 
QOvean. It forme the final link in thet chain of predominance of the white race 
which is cast around the whole globe, — a race which, consciously and unconsciously, 
is working out in the most impressive and productive manner that federation of 
the whole human race which forms the last and probably the highest aim of the 
evolution of mankind. 


4, Tae West 


Winter the effect of the sea upon anthropology anc history becomes patent and 
comprehensible exclusively by means of navigation, it is quice natural to recognise 
navigation itself as the principal factor in this influence. With many races and 
nations, familiarity with the sea seems an innate faculty, while in otlsers, living in 
other respects under similar conditions, it is entirely wanting. Of this fact, too, 
the Pacifier coast of eastern Asia supplies alundant proofs; and simultaneously 
with the consideration of this coast we enter upon the historic period. 

On Yeso, Sakhalien, and the Kurile Islands we meet with feeble remnants 
of the Ainu, an originally dark-coloured peuple, who are at the present becuming 
more and more encroached upon by the surrounding nations and are undoubtedly 
doomed to a speedy extinction. Formerly the Ainu were much more densely 
spread over a long stretch of coast south of the estuary of the Amoor River; but by 
the powerful onward push of the advancing Mongol hosts, they were driven over 
the littoral seas to the islands, and finally tovk possession of the island empire of 
npn. For @ migration of thia kind, seamanship of a much more than rudi- 
mentary development was required. And indeed the capacity for civilisation 
of the Ainu race seems to have been rigidly limited to this faculty; they appear, 
indeed, to have been burn sailors. Although this originally uumerous people has 
managed to drag out ita existence for some thousands of years, it has always 
remained in a state of complete or semi barbarism, in which ita superiority in the 
shipbuilding art forms, as it were, the sole redeeming feature. Now, if we except 
the modern Japanese, the idea of progress is not one with which other more highly 
civilised races of eastern Asia have shown themselves specially familiar; whence 
the past conditions of the Ainu, a people in a much lower stage of civilisation, 
open out a perspective in which even at this early age we behold their boat 

sin the same technically and nautically perfect condition in which it has come 
down to us at the present day. 

The same natural, innate capacity for seamanship is met with in another race, 
which, though originally belonging to the coast region of the Indian Ocean, also at, 
an early period made ita appearance on the Pacific coast of Asia, and which has 
exercised a considerable influence on the ethnography and history of the Pacific 
Qcean,-— the Maley race. Being physically and mentally superior to the Ainu, 
the influence of the Malays must have been deeper and more lasting, inasmuch as 
the conditions under which they were brought in contact with the ses rest, in their 
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ease, on & much more favourable historic foundation. Undoubtedly continental in 
origin, like every other division of the human race, and likewise pushed out to sea 
by the irresistible expansion of the Mongul race, the Malays, on leaving their con- 
jectural ancestral home in Farther India, saw before them three convenient and 
inviting island-bridges, each uf which would finally conduct them to the Mavitic 
Ocean. These three bridges radiate outward in the three caste quadranta: the 
pillars of the northeastern of these bridges are formed by the Philippine telands, 
Formosa and the Loochoo Islands; those of the southeastern bridge, which leads 
to Australia, by Sumatra, Java, and Timor; the thinl, running truv vast, passes 
actuss Borneo and the Moluevas to New Guinea, whence it stretches far out into 
the vvean and is finally lost in the immensurable island work! of Micronesia and 
Polynesia. 

All these bridges have been traverwd by the Malays, who, by dhs populating 

the richest and most fertile archipelagees on the earth’s surface, became a true 
insular people, and, what proved still more important from a historical: point of 
view, a rave of born seamen. This applies niere espevintly te that portion of 
the brown-coluun’d rave which took up the central of ¢ hrve roads, and hy 
pursuing it arrived on what was entirely ative and conserva- 
tive force peculiar to islands could in their caxe operate lo ite fallest extent; here, 
two, owing to the ditheulties placed in the way of any foreign admixture, the pecus 
liar vace characters of the population could be preserved perfectly intact. Here 
the further development of the race, proceeding entinly from within itself, and 
subject only to the influences of a purely oveanie environment and mode of life, 
was forced to asume a dirvetion whieh led to the formation of a racial type 
exclusively confined to the Pacific Qeean, It in the Polynesian race whieh thus, 
as it were, tok its origin from the ocean, Yielding originally (uo the pres of 
onward-pushing masses, it afterwand, through an innate and natund propensity: for 
penetrated to the innermost parts of the far-atretching southern ocean und 
oped into a rave of a perfectly distinet type. 
Essentially different: was the lot of these divisions of the Malay race that par- 
sued Cheir migration along the other (we roads. On the southeastern road dhe 
Sanda Islands were the tint to be occupied; and these, owing to their spacious 
extent, retained considerable numbers of the immigrants, who were thus enabled 
to preserve their original Malay character. Those, on the other hand, whe pene 
etrated to the Australian continent found therv, ak well as in Melaneria, at already: 
existing aboriginal population belonging to the black race, by commingling with 
which they produced the type of the Australian and Papuan races, — a type which 
also displays a great natural propensity for the sea, but which iss other reapects 
oceupies almost the lowest atage of human development. 

In regard to the third migratory movement, — that along the northeastern road, 
— we ere especially attracted by what is conjectured to have been its terminus, 
the island realm of Japan. Basil Hall Chamberiain’s testinony to the survival 
of old Ainu local designations in the suuth of that empire shows that Jayau was 
once peopled entirely by that dark-coloured and very hairy race. But the matter 
did not end there. The immeasurable expansion of the populations uf the Mongol 
race inhabiting the whole interior of Asia had at all times resulted in a pressure 
exercised in all directions, which accounts for almost all the ‘great migrations of 
peoples in the Old World; of these migrations those directed to the east prolably 
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Velong to an earlier period than those which proceeded in a westerly direction. 
The displacement of the Ainu across the Sea of Japan to the islands! had not yet 
created sufficient room on the Pacific coast for the new arrivals, among whom the 
Tunguse and Chinese begin to make their appearance. This new population in its 
turn soon began to yield to the pressure of fresh migrations from behind, and, 
following in the wake of those they had themselves crowded out, they poured across 
the littoral sea and established themselves on the Japanese islands. It is highly 
probable that they were here joined by the outermost elements or vanguard uf 
the Malay migration, who by still continuing on their northeastern course had 
advanced across the Louchoo Islands to Japan. Three distinct factors thus placed 
in juxtaposition could not fail to be subjected to the powerful influence of a pro- 
vess in which, 08 in a chemical combination, dissimilar elements are united into 
a harmonious whole; and though the Ainu element, being in a lower state of 
development, was in part separated mechanically,—~ that is, exterminated or 
pushed farther northward,— there nevertheless remained a residuum large enough 
to make its influence felt in the fusion of the more advanced Mongol and Malay 
factors, The final result of this process is the highly interesting aud peculiar 
nation of the Japanese. That the origin of this people dates back tu a prehistoric 
age is proved hy the ancient tradition of the Japanese, who entirely repudiate the 
idea of their descent from the Chinese, but look upon themselves as an autoch- 
thonous people and as the direct descendanta of their national gods, Now, 
although tradition cannot be admitted to have any value in a yurely scientific 
investigation, ib must nevertheless be pointed out that it can at no time and in 
no place arise entirely out of deliberate invention or from wilful imposture, but 
rather chat it requires for its origin a long period of what may be called historical 
semi-darkness, In the present instance both the venerable age of the accredited 
history of the Japanese empire, as well as the manner of origin of its people as 
proved by anthropological investigation, afford ample evidence of the great anti- 
quity of the Japanese nation. 

Of the separate constituents which took part in the national growth of the 
Japanese people, it is natural that that one which excelled the rest in cultural 
development, namely, the Mongol element, should prove the determinant factor; 
and the yellow race does in fact seem to be the only one besides the white race 
which is capable by its own effurts of attaining higher planes of civilisation, and, 
what is more, of maintaining the place thus freshly acquired. At the same time 
the admixture of the other elements was sutliciently powerful to impart to the 
Japanese people a character quite distinct from that of the Mongols of the conti- 
nent, and to preserve within them that capacity for seamanship which is innate 
in ull the Malay race. Hence Japan assumes one of the first and foremost places 
in the history of the Pacific Ocean, and the more sovsince it represents the earliest 
well-ordered State organisation within the domain of that ocean, Further, till 
the arrival of the white race, Japan is the only country within the Pacific area 
which, as the researches of Kusonoki have shown, has had any relations with the 
remote opposite coast of America, and that uot only with {its northern coasts, but, 
according to tradition, even with Mexico and Peru. Whatever views we may hold 
on this subject, even if we relegate a former sea domination of such extent to the 


1 Bee ante, p. 572. 
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domain of fable, and limit Jopan’s maritime intluence to the eastern shores uf Asia, 
there can be no question thut Japan was at all times more intimately connected 
with the Pacific Qeean chan any other portion of the north Pacific coast, 

This fact stands out in uncommonly sharp relief from the background uf history 
when we come tv vonsider the position of the continent which adjoins Japan in 
relation to the Pacifie Ocean. From the point of view of antupaty the permanent 
settlement of the Mongols on the Pacitic coasts of eastern Asin vertaindy dates back 
further than the first appearance of Japan as uo State und a nation; yet, though the 
Mongol race forins an exceedingly important division of mankind in the gener 
history of the world, how insigniticant ix its history as a sea Power compared 
with that of the population of the island empire! Codoubtatly hie final oeca- 
pation of the seacoast is of older date, inasmuch as it is the cause to which Jupan 
owes its existence axa State; but its impertanee from the stanlpeint of univer 
history is wecondary, since the yellow race as such — that is, inate pure unmixed 
state — for long ages found in the veean an insurmenntable obstacle (oats further 
expansion. While, however, even at an early pertod, th 
Ly for settling on the soil as well we for agri 
Political forins, which in their tarn produced a high civilisation, it is a vharaeteristie 
fact that it displayed but litte taste and capacity for maritime atfairs, although 
the natural conditions of its abode could never base stood inthe way of its a 
ing this faculty. The alse of this faculty strike us as all the more stange, 
since seamanship was ina high degree a peculiar characteristic of all other mwees 
descended from the common Mongoloid stock, though these, with the exception of 
a few Uranches of the red-skinned Aterican rave, advanced in other reqpects tat 
little above the staye of natoral miees, The yellow mee, on the other lind, em 
bodies the contanental character ints mest marked form. Although, even nt the 
present day, it still numbers about (wo-fifths of the whole hunmn mee, it appeunt 
yp toamodern times to have remained chained. as it wens to the Asmtic continent 
and tirmly bound to its native sod. Only within the last few a ~ hay it 
succeeded in advancing ite range over the adjacent island groups, aud even there 
it ix already losing its characteristic features. But wherever it retaims ita hold 
upon the firm and familiar soil of the continent, iL assumes types of unexampled 
solidity and tet yes Which serve aa irremovable landmarks in the con 
fused and mt of the warkd-embracing human mee, 

The most characteristic and -- from the y Of nuinbers =- the most 
signiticant among these 5 Hnena ix the ‘ This people alse has 
























































































been unable to evade the great general law acer eb the maintenunee of 
the purity of the race exciudes the admixture of foreign blood, Neverthelew the 





appearauce on the Pacitie coast of a people the pure Chinese, which claims 
attention by reason of its numbers and has exerined. a determining influence in 
respect to civilisation, must he regarded ax an event of momentous import; te 
more 80 as hy it the fluctuating phases of national life fermenting in these regions 
were definitely fixed and cast into political shape. Of course a considerable space 
of time had to elapse before the original divisions and “petty States” of the 
Chinese political system were cunsolidated into the mighty “ Middle Kingdom.” 
The national and political appearance of the continental State of China and 
the island empire of Japan within the domain of the Pacific Ocean marks an 
important turning-point in history ; for now the influence of the ocvan, exercised 
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in prehistoric times and concerned mainly with the shaping of mankind in 
the formation of races, gives place to the influence of history in general or to 
that of the history of particular peoples, who have now assumed a distinct 
individuality ; a turning-point where the outer framework of the history of 
Bations — that is, the chronological determination uf events— begins to assume 
& comprehensible shape. Although the organisation of the two above-named 
nations presents many fundamental differences, it also offers many points of 
agreement in other directions, and more especially in respect to their relations to 
the sua. The Chinese empire, before it began to be a sea Power of the Pacific 
Ocean, could look back toward a venerable pest of many centuries; indeed it was 
not until the time of Shi-Huang, who reunited the empire at the end of the 
third century befure Christ, that China reached the Pacific Ocean, It has not, 
however, succeeded in obtaining the sovereignty of the sea, partly owing to the 
absence of a love and capacity for maritime affairs in the people, and partly owing 
tw the policy of its rulers, whose main aim, from times immemorial, was to shut 
off the empire as much as possible from the outer world, Even in those early 
days China was alreudy of such vast extent, and cuunted a population so immense, 
that it formed as it were a world of its own and could dispense with foreign 
intercoure. Moreover, being of a timid and effeminate disposition, the Chinese 
were lacking in that warlike spirit which might have inspired them to seek 
adventures and to make conquests; and the abundance and variety of their own 
home products rendered the introduction of foreign merchandise unnecessary, 
anl thus one of the principal incentives to active foreign commerce was 
Jacking. On the other hand their home trade flourished from a@ very early 
period; being supported by an extensive network of natural waterways which 
were farther extended, in very early times, by artificial channels, Even in the 
coaxt districts these internal waterways were used to a much greater extent than 
the sea. Hence the national shipping industry of the Chinese was much more 
developed in connection with river and canal trttic than with marine navigation, 
and to that end was supported by the government. In conclusion we must 
not overlook the fact that the coasts of China are not washed by the ocean, tut 
hy landlocked seas, the navigation of which, on account of frequent terrible 
storms, makes much larger demands in the way of seamanship than the naviga- 
tion of the open sea. Another physical factor to be considered is the direction 
of the great ocean ourrents which trend from north tw south, but toward the 
Sunda Strait instead of to the ocean. Thus neither the physical, ethnographical, 
nor political conditions were especially favourable to the development of a 
vigorous shipping trade; but it is the latter which originates the sea Power 
of a nation and remains indissolubly connected with it. “China's efforts, how- 
ever,” in the words of Friedrich Ratzel, “have at all times been directed toward 
spreading her dominion over the continent of Asia rather than toward extending 
it to the sea and to distant shores.” 

At the same time we must guard against denying that the Chinese carried 
on any marine intercourse whatever, or even undervaluing it. After the investi- 
gations of Gustav Schlegel we can of course no longer maintain the identity of 
Fusang with America in general, and with Central America in particular; and 
accordingly the stately bridge which bold orientalists have designed tu connect 
the shores of the Yellow Sea with the Gulf of Tehuantepec collapees in ruins, 
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Nevertheless the fact remains that the Chinese for a long time — indeed almust 
for a thousand years — and with few interruptions held a leading position in the 
trade and commervial intervourse of southeastern Asia, This is not the place for 
discussing their important activity in the western part of this area, — the Dndian 
Ovean,— whieh has been reserved for fuller considemtion in (he second volume 
of this werk. But in the Pacitic also the Chinese advanced far dewn da Ul 
south. Magethaes found Chinese goods in the Philippine Iand=; and in the 
Mariana Islands, too, signa of Chinese intereourse were decoverd. On the Sunda 
Talands the Chinese were found established on the arrival of dhe Europeans: nay, 
the influence of their civilisation seems even to extend to northern Sastealia, 

Jayan bas used her oevanie position to greater advantage tian Chime, and 
indeed she is notunily mere faveured in this respect than her continental 
neighbour. The shores of her four prneipal istands are darned directly toward 
the Pacitic, while the western island is only at an invensiderable distance fram 
the Asiatic continent. From its eastern shore, the oceanic current, never at 
sweeps onwanl in a gigantic cirele whieh, Marting from JSnpen as the broad 
and mighty Kure Siwe, passes across to Uhe northwest coast of Amenea, whenve, 
reversing its course, i returns ay the North Equatorial Current to the east cow 
of Asia and to the sea which gave it birth, These currents Craverse the wide: 
ooean like river, forming natunu nay ition routes, and were indeed recognised 
as such ly aceident or practice long before they wete theoretically determined, 
When we consider its insular character, the great indentation and extent of its 
cuast, the abundance of good barbers, and dhe innate ricial bent of ite people 
for Ube sex, it seems ax if Japan has been abmost forced from early times to 
turn its attention to the ovean Hy alleged uitervourse with Ameren has also, 
Tike the Chinese Fasang, been frequently made the subject of close hut fetithess 
investigation. Further, seeing that the natural conditions of the conntey ar 
such as woul) aetually promote minctine intercourse, we omy regard at an 
alinost ceittin that relations of a similar Kind also evinted in histor times; in 
this case, as before, however, all eviddenes of a convineing nature is wanting As lo 
whether these relations ever went beyond anere involuntary devintiens from 
the proper comme, such as ae recounted in considemble mumbenc even ac madern 
On the other hand the relations of Japan with the const te 
ing continent base been fora doug dime very ints 
+h more important than these of the Chinese, fapan has cariad on (nde 
with China and Cochin China, the Vhilippines, Java, and Cimbedin, and when 
the Duteh entered Farther India they actually found a Japanese settlement 
in Annam, 

That Japan should encroach on that portion of the Asiatic continent situated 
nearest to its own shores — Cores: — was even nore natural than that it should 
extend its influence to more onthving regions, Indeed this intereourw with 
furdlintant countries afterwanl — especially when China under the Mongol 
and Ming dynasties forbade it. subjecta to engage in long sea voyages for 
commercial purposes — degenerated) inte a system of pirecy, aptly compared by 
Friedrich Ratzel with the Norman robber-Laron system of the early Middle Agen; 
and it had the effect of driving the Japanese pirates and smugglers far up into 
the navigable rivers of China. On the other hand Japan’s intercourse with Cora 
developed more and more into a civilising factor of the limt importance, It 
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brought the inhabitants of the island empire into a closer ‘acquaintance with 
a whole series of forms of pure Chinese civilisation, which in succeeding ages 
have exercised a powerful intellectual and material influence on Japan, and indeed 
have moulded that country into a sort of abridged edition of the Middle Kingdom. 
In respect to buth civilisation and politics Corea forms the gate of entry of 
Japan to the continent, As was the case in 1894, when the Japanese war was 
first begun in Corea, so it happened more than fifteen hundred years agu, when 
this much-contested peninsula was for several hundreds of years subject to 
the island empire ; and its loss and acquisition by China were not among the least 
of the causes which induced Japan to shut its dours to foreign intercourse. 
Alarmed by the failure of its attack on ite powerful continental neighbour, and 
apprehensive of further losses of Uerritory, Japan more and more withdrew itself 
within its insular position, closed its harbours to foreigners, and began to exercise 
the most careful watch over its intercourse with foreign countries. This 
nervous apprehensiveness reached such a height that, with the view of checking 
the shipbuilding industry, which lad hitherto been in a flourishing condition, 
laws were enacted for rendering vessels unfit for long sea voyages, with the 
intention of weaning the population from their love of the sea. 

[n this way the idea of separation and isolation, 80 much in vogue in China, 
‘began to asert itself ulso in Japan, and to cast the enlightened and energetic popu- 
dation of that country under the #pell of that rigid and narrow one-sidedne>s, so dead- 
ening to all progress, which forms the special characteristic of eastern Asia. It is 
the historical effect of this one-sidedness which “has caused this portion of the 
earth to look with rigidly set features at and across the Pacific Ocean, and has in- 
troduced the Buddhist ides of self-abnegation into the domain of pohtic.”? Japan, 
in consequence of her insular position and her tendency toward expansion, was 
already on the fair rvad toward throwing off that spell and of exercising a dominion 
over the wa which would have secured for her a preponderating influence in the 
Pacific, when this sudden voluntary isolation once more caused her to drift: back 
very nearly into the condition of a continental State. The natural result of this 
exclusiveness was that for a considerable period Japan veased to play any part in the 
history of mankind, and indeed may be said to have fallen into a state of historical 
hibernation, It was the white race, that powerful leavening element upon the 
habitable globe, which first forcibly reawakened Japan from her stupor, with results 
which became only too evident in the second half of the nineteenth century. 


B. OCEANIA 


Wutte the attempts of China and Japan to turn to avcount the maritime ad- 
vantages of their geographical position met with an early and almost insurmount- 
able harrier in consequence of physical, ethnographical, and political conditions ; 
while both States, pushing to its utmost limits the system of political isolation, 
withdrew more and more into themselves, and for a long time of their own accord 
resigned all active co-operation at the loom of history, another member of the 
human family was gradually spreading itself over all the island world of the 
central Pacific and was advancing its outposts to the outermost habitable spots of 


2 Friedrich Ratzel. 
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this ucean. This great realm of oceanic islands was new hen posession of hy 
that branch of the Malay race from which, in consequence of twpeated division and 
subdivision, arose the Polynesian (and Mictenrsian) races This event — or rather 
the sum total of an innumerable eenes of such events dhvinbated over long periods 
— is of a nature so entirely peculiar Uhal it cannot be ronged sala by side aml on 
@ par with the historical phenomena of the coast region of the Baeitie; for, how. 
ever important this event may be fem an anthrpolugieal amd Instoneal stand- 
point, it is stu very far removed fiom any connection with the anterlaeing texte 
of the general history of maphind, We are hete dealing with a sepacated link 
which has been Jost to the whole, and which, without kaos ledge ef the gest of the 
world and mikvewn to the latter, drags eat a sepanite existence wind ys ftadls lost 
in a life of pure nature; a link whieh only dieagh as later insertion itu Ue 
chain of humamty has come to ucynne a setiespectve histonied) amterest. The 
fact that the range of distahution ot the Polynesian race ermbiaces an area of ym 
mense extent, fonning, m fact, a considerable fraction ot the earths sur dias ne 
bearing on Uns matter; it does not alter the biet chat distntepnation md insular 
isolation has reduced che gifted aud receptive Malays to the aberagiad condition 
of the degenerate Polynesian, and has thus mated out the whele of this immense 
atca, in the taditional sense, as the sv A TeLLO Tess ion, 

We anust grant that in regard to seamanstap these Poly nesmns have developed 
a remarkable talent which indeed appears to absor and eshunst then total 
acity for enailisation. “This, hewever, in aecend with the view) which regis 
seamanship asa hind of natural condien inoman, et, an other words, looks pen 
certain races or nations us being endowed with on almost aimplibions nati, 
Apart from this, the seataung activites of the Polynesians, in ther own peculiar 
condition, have never extended beyond (hea own geegiaplocal Limits (eseept to the 
Austrakan continent), aud have theretore reamined without affluence fren the 
point of view of general histors 3 While we cannot: discern aay reacting: intlas 
enee upon the general course of history nny mere than on the comparatively near 
¢isilived nagons of eastern Asi dtwas only throngh chen assoemiien with the 
white raves, at a much later pera, that this capacity for scamanslap reversed due 
recognition, 

As regards the time when they gradual settlement of the Pacihe island w 
had its Deginmng, Frnediich Miller assumes it to date back ca about they 
1000 B.¢. According to the views of Jater antlaupologists Chis colonisation wae 
not completed until a few ventas before f Polynesia by the white 
races, by whom the inhabitants of the sated as nc race sharply 
distinet from the Malays. According to this saew the relatively short poniod of a 
good two thousund years was sufheient to call into existence it raetal Oy ye, — 
@ phenomenon which, so far as it can be accepted as true, is capable, mote than 
any other, of throwing tight upon the eatremely important position which nat be 
assigned to the Pacific Ocean in the history of the world. 

‘We must further call special attention to the fact that however much the Pols- 
nesians, from the community of many churacteristic features, may Jay cham to a 
common ethnological origin, they display considerable differences from tn anthrope- 
logical standpoint. There is a sharp line of desnarcation between the diak-shinned, 
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frizzly or woolly haired Melanesian, and the lighter-coluured, yellowish-brown, 
sleek or curly-haired Polynesian or Micronesian, The only feature commun to all 
is that, in spite of many intellectual endowments, they for the most part remained 
8 people in a state of nature, who probably never dreamed of regarding themselves 
as one people, or conceived the notion of forming a State. The almost intermi- 
nable subdivision and insular isolation of their separate racial divisions; the whully 
tropical situation of their homes, in which the presence of the cocoa-palm, the 
breadfruit-tree, and an abundance of fish and shellfish eutirely relieved them from 
the necessity of labouring for a living; a climate which makes little or no demand 
for houses or clothing, — all these conditions vould not do otherwise than generate 
a certain ease of living and absence of care which are impediments to the develop- 
ment of a higher civilisation in the sense in which we conceive it in the vase of a 
firmly setled continental people. In spite of this, the Polynesians, though they 
knew nothing of iron and were only slightly acquainted with other metals, display 
a remarkable ability, combined with artistic skill, in the manufacture of different 
implements, which capacity reaches its culminating point in the shipbuilding art. 
To this advanced condition of their seamanship we must finally trace back the 
expansion of the race over the whole immense breadth of the ocean, On the other 
hand we must not deny that a certain indeterminable, but on that acount by ne 
Means inessential, share in this expansion must be ascribed to the incapacity of 
the Polynesians to resist successfully ull the dangers of the open ovean. 

It is, in faet, in the form of these involuntary migrations of its inhabitants that 
the Pacifie Ocean plays so important a part in this remote domain of the history of 
mankind. Tu opposition tu the view which traces back the Polynesian mee to the 
island world of southeastern Asia, William Filis asserts with conviction thit 
America was the point of departure of the population of the Pacifie island world. 
He denies that it is possible for the Polynesians to have originated from the west, 
sinve the prevailing winds and currents tend in this direction, and, apart from (his, 
bevause common ethnographic features between the Polynesians and the aboriginal 
inhahitants of America are by no means wanting. Now it is true that within a 
small area winds and currents often exereise a considerable influence: on the wide 
expanse of the Pacific Ocean, however, they have long since ceased permanently to 
determine the distribution of mankind. On the contrary, we have actually a series 
of observations extending over several hundreds of years which lead to the con- 
clusion that extended migrations, whether voluntary or otherwise, have on a lane 
seale taken place in a direction contrary to that of the prevailing winds and cur- 
rents, AC the same time we must constantly bear iu mind that sudden unezpected. 
starms are at least as efficacious in driving the most expert sailor out of his course 
as the constant regular currents of air and water which the skill of the sailor is 
capable of conquering. Thus these involuntary voyages are by no means the ex- 
ception, but rather the rule in the Pacitie Ocean, traversing it in all directions and 
even leading beyond its boundaries, and thereby forming a means of connection 
between the islands theniselves and the neighbouring cuntinents. 

Important to the ethnologist as is this phenomenon, whieh in the course uf 
thousands of years has extended a dense network from land to land, — it is equally 
sv to the history of Polynesia, which is entirely taken up by the mutual relations 
of different groups and the fusion of raves which has resulted therefrom. In the 
majority of cases, probably, these unpremeditated voyages were the precurore of 
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Planned-out migrations which on the one hand bef te the permanent settlement 
of new islands, and on the other were followed by the establishment of colonies 
in districts long previeusly oecupied. This series of later migratiens and colonisas 
tions forms, as Ratzel justly pout out, the sele fact which indicates the stage « 
sation reached by the Stone Age. Un this account it cannot be easily unders 
stood, since it is mpessible co compare it with other achieveiments of a subir 
character. The area which was thus brought within the sphete of coloration, 
many Uimes vavceds che empire of Alexander the Great or of the Rerun Emperor, 
Tn the sphere af cerriteiial domination at represents the yreatest: aehievenent 
before the discovery af America, 

Toumately connected wath the abnadant inten cure of wid che Pathe bas 

been the seene from times immemorial sGunls the fact (hat newhere has at supe 
plied time or space for the des tad an idepe 
the immense isha of New Guinea, with ats thinly seattes 
the still mere remote New Zealand, has been eaypsitte ot beeenume t 
ofa new civilisation: Ge say nothing of the other manumetabl: smaller ishinds 
Only a few wolated elements within the demain et corhsation lave ander xpos 
cially favournble ctrenmstanees been able to undengee an mdependent Lajanent, 
Apart from this the Paeite Qeean presents inetely vanations of one and the same 
fundamental theme, Tn this the absence ot areal poliveal formation or Shite 
structure is renstantly repeated at was ents in the Hawatian hinds that, at the 
time of their discovers by Europeans, thie Stites euisted, which afterward, ander 
the nause king Kamehamedia antted inte a angle State. din adl other enses the 
COMMUINILY of society even When titer monatchival sway, wae Tinnted toa single 
island, wil henee remained quite msigmiteant an extent aud influence, Te all 
the langet aslands, such as New Gaines and New Zeakand, we hub te tid even the 
slightest (rave ofa centralised: polrienl oygainisition, 
Hone there aucely hea question uf a wal history of v befite 
aliseny ertheless we ought not oon that account te speak of die 
nya a people without a fisters , for tradition plays stead parrt un 
we difh. They have alse an idea af chronubygs, it wlieh the Cheatin 
forms the basis or starting-point | in the absence of written sins Chev nutke ise 
of netehed sticks, the se-eulled haste nds ons mids ter remembering nines 
and periods of time, As one night expect, these traditicis wetinies yo back te 
a very remote yas. AG Nukalavay in the Marquesas Archipelage, emhty eight 
generations are said sehen established, whieh would menn a periad ad about 
twenty-five hundre at Rarotonga the nore inedes( numberof thirty gens 
erations is claimed : and the Maori of New Zealand limit thenmselses te twenty. 
On the other hand the Hawaian hing Kamehameha claimed a descent in’ direct 
line from a series of siaty-six generations of Apiisolons, OE eenttee nec peat hi to seal 
value can be attached to leg 
of a strongly rooted feeling of autechthonous deste rot, Which mast ee 
in a fairly tong Period af residence on the soil. and aecordingls been pre 
a certain degree of civilisation. Apart from this, according to generally acesy ted 
views, the civilisation of Polynesia had, at the time of its discovers, sunk lo very 
Tow level as compared with the development it had reached in earlier times, 
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C. Amenica 


To the question whether the conditions of national life in the Pacific were 
affected by influences emanating from,the eastern shores of the American conti- 
nent, it is difficult to give a decisive answer either in the negative or in the affirm- 
ative. In the dissemination of the Mongoloid race over the continents of the 
northern hemisphere, America, according to the prevalent view, seems to have 
played the part of receiver, — that is, the movement tock place in a direction from 
Asia to America ; while the view of a reflux current in the opposite direction can 
with difficulty be accepted. (On the other hand some of the island groups of the 
Pacitic display so much analogy with the northwest of America in their flora and 
fauna, as well as in the ethnological characters of their population, that the idea of 
a vausal connection between the two regions easily suggests itself; while on the 
omtrary there is no lack of theories according to which the Polynesian population 
of the Pacitic must be traced back to North America, nor of others which, instead 
ofa single former movement in one direction, assur several movements in either 
dircetion, and which, in Ratzel’s wonls, “would substitute for the artificial theary 
of a former single migration and of a simple descent, the idea of a diffusion and 
aratitientian of the different races tater se.” However, no such influence on the 
part of Amorica iy discernible in historic times, and hence, from our standpoint, 
we are justitied in regarding America as the passively receptive, not as the actively 
raiating or disteminating element. 

We have already pointed out! the obstacles which stand in the way of the 
existence of any mutual relations hetween the west const of America and the Pa- 
cilie Ovenn, Even if America was originally populated from the latter, the gate 
of entrance was afterward closed for a long Lime, or may be, indeed, for ever; for 
the voyages of the Chinese and Japanese to the opposite coast are based on mere 
conjecture, Native American civilisution, however, took a decidedly continental 
course, and did not take at all kindly to the sea,even in places where — as in 
hat great Mediterranean Sea of America, the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea — the natural conditions were most favourable to a seafaring life. Ht is only 
the American aboriginal peoples of the extreme north and th who have formed 
an exception to this rule; they, however, were too much subjected to the numbing 
influences of the Arctic and Antaretie zones to he able to acquire a historical 
importance. Tho oldest American semi-civilised aborigines — who, though they 
have left to posterity magniticent monuments? have not handed down even the 
knowledge of their names — dwelt in the interior of the northern continent; the 
highly civilised Maya, of Yueatan, who were even ac: quainted with writing, scarcely 
spread beyond the neighbouring Antilles :* the later civilised races, whose appear- 
ance mnay be to seme extent determined chronologically, such ax the Toltecs 4 since 
the sixth and the Aztecs® since the thirteenth century before Christ, were almost 
exclusively restricted to the elevated plains of Mexico and Central America. Even 
the later Inca empire of Peru, though washed for some part of its extent by the 
waves of the Pacitic Ocean, preserved its continental character ;* for, although Peru- 
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vian annals record voyages along the cuast ! and even more extended sea voyages 
for purposes of conquest ? ur discavery, and though Pizarro fell in with ships of 
merchandise, we have no bisterival evidence to show that these voyages ever 
extended to the vast watery desert which in this rygion is entirely void of islands. 
The American race was in fact wanting in that mysterious innate impulse which 
urged the Malays onward of their own accont toward unknown horizons, and 
which regarded the veean, not as the natural limit or the insuperable obstacle, but 
rather as the inviting nud to unlimited expansion, 





D. GPseR a SURVEY 





A courkrnessivé historical glance at the inmense border regions of the Pacific 
Ocean enables us to recognise (he coma anent ob period in wich its historival 
formative intluence has for its basis, as it were. the human mice iselfs a period 
whieh may be deseri as the tyypieally continental penod, Beth the henler 
regions and the island areas ave new ove ah ALD the ses of Chea: shalt 
fants, however. ate centred upen heir own internal organisation and devel 
aud there isan almost complete absence of mutual relations; even the know led 
their eaistence in the ease of widely separated areas vanishes completely from the 
memory of men. The various populations have new for the most part cone to 
oceupy their tinal dwelling-places, and their chief aim is to maintain thenselves 
in Che possession of them. AC the sume time, in the cise of the const dwelling 
peoples, the impulse toward further expansion becomes extinct; while in the ease 
of oceanalwelling (nibes expansion becomes testiicted to pinall areas, and hence 
ceases to have any influence on the course of historical eventa, From the moment 
when the fleets of China and Japan disappear from the Pacihe Qeean, the dutter 
Thore becates a suere Watery waste, ad though a certaia amount of maitienal 
developed within its midst, his remains centred entirely within itself, nod, 
Deing unable to mudinte outward in any dareetic collapsing upon itself, 
of the ocean ramps ina condiben of 
inactive quiescence, forming a horn wall bewween two different worlds 
raing itselt about eth a owokd exiting eutirely for itself, 
mtinentalism ” attains auch gruvl propertions that il its own 
creations befire they have reached matunts. 

Thus we see how the civilised nations of eastern Asia gradually suceunb potiti- 
eally, socially, and intellectually to a sigh poralysing formalin ; how th 
of America, seou discarding the sea, consume and ealy exhaust their energies in 
the struggle with a somewhat chary nature; how tinnlly they aod the ntural 
populations of Polynesia and Australia lose touch with the rest of mankind sod 
relajse into the condition of isolated, degenerating units. During all this time 
the centre of gravity of th L evolution of mankind has gmdually shifted west- 
ward to the sea around which the continents of the Old World are grouped, — the 
Mediterravean, The further elucidation of the important part whieh this ava has 
played in history has been re-erved for another portion of this work ;? it has 
formed, if not the cradle, at any rate the playground of that portion of the human 
race which afterwari came to excel all others, if not in numbers, at any rate in its 
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imperishable creative force. From it too has emanated, in the shape of the white 
race, the force which roused the Pacitic Ocean to a new life from its state of his- 
toric oblivion. That ocean, furming as it does an immense world in itself, has 
never attempted to become acquainted with its neighbours; to its seafaring peoples 
Bering Strait, Cape Horn, and the South Cape of Tasmania have always been the 
uttermost limita, rarely reached and never exceeded. Hence its intruduction into 
the general intercourse of the world had to proceed from without. This task was 
reserved to the white race, which even in ancient times and in the Middle Ages 
had sought @ road to it with slowness and hesitation, but toward the advent of 
modern times with swifter and bolder strides. 


3, MODERN TIMES 


THE first impulse to the enormous expansion of the white race through nav iga- 
tion undoubtedly originated from the Mediterranean. The prosperity which its 
seafaring nations derived from the protitable commerce of the East impelled the 
western Europeans of the Atlantic coast tv emulate their example and to seek 
unknown sea toads to the far East; for it was only by such roads that that region 
was necessible to Europeans. The idea of an overland route across the gigantic 
coutinent af Asia seems to have been alluwed to drap; that it wa» not feasible 
had been amply demonstrated by many fruitless attempts dating from the time 
of Alexander the Great down to that of Frederic Barbarossa and Louis the Saint, 
Morvover Ania was still, at irregular intervals, pouring forth its devastating hordes 
toward the West, as in the Great Mongol invasion which as recently as the 
eighteenth century inundated eastern Europe. Of courme a stall continent like 
Kuroy, with its comparatively small populations, could not cope by land with the 
enomious populations of Asin, Hence, since # read to the East had tu be found 
somehow or other, it could only be by sea. 


af. Orexixe Up oF THR PactFic BY THR RomANcE Nations 


Tur. history of geographical diseoyeries does not fall within the seope of this 
work ; it will therefore suftive to mention that the immediate object in the search 
for a direct sea-route from western Eurvpe to India was the rediscovery of the two 
countries Cathay and Zipangu, which had vanished from the intellectual horizon, 
but which were thought to be, as it were, neighbours of India, and whose existence 
had been proved by Mareo Polo. The Iter and wider aims were merely the 
gradual outcome of the enormous and quite unexpected extent of the original dis- 
voveries. In the natural onder of things the first attempts, undertaken chietly by 
the Portuguese, were made in an easterly direction ; their most important result 
was the cireumnavigation of the Cape of Good Hope, accomplished in 1486 by 
Barlolomeo Diaz, Almost about the same time, however, the eonception of the 
spherical shape of the earth, which was rapidly gaining ground, led to similar en- 
terprises being undertaken in a westerly direction also. It was in the pursuit 
of such attempts that Christopher Columbus discovered the Bahamas and Antilles 
for Spain in 1492, and John Cabot the North American continent for England in 
1494. Both discoverers imagined themselves to have really found the east 
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enast of Asin, a belief in which they persisted to the end of their lives’ Nor did 
Pedralvarez Cabral, whe in 1500, whue attempting te wach Ladi by an eastern route, 
was driven by a western drift current to the coast of Brazil, meognise the import- 
ance of this discover He in fact beheved at to be an island of no special atte. 
tien, and, altering hrt cout, made haste to return with all speed. to the cust of 
Africa For shortly before 1497-1198 Vasco da Gama bind sacceaded, hy rounding. 
the Cape of Good Hope, in reacting Enda, being the fist Eurepean navigate whe 
had done a, and i forma there connections of the utinost advantage to lis nae 
tive country, Portugal Inspired by this success, so rmpertint ina practical sense, 
the Portugnese now exclusively cured Uneir attention te the route disvoveted: by: 
Vasen da Gaia. 

On the other hand the Spaniards, whe on they side pursued farther the mad 
fist mapped out by Columbus, soon became conv meed that the countues discovered, 
in the west couhl not be art of Asa. Daven by a passionate longing for the 
gol which had been found dunn the eaily explorations, they fullewed the 
westward-pointing track of the yellow metal,and soon obtained f the natives of 
Central America the knowledge of the existence of chat other sea on the cotsts 
of which gold was to be found in supertbundanee. Tn the seateh for the pre wetin 
metal, Nudes de Balboa erossed the Couhilern of the sth of Panama and was 
the first European whe from then heyhts set eves on che Pacthe Ocean, Septem 
ber 24, 1513, He apphed teat the name of the © sonth Sea" ind took possesion 
of its consts in he nate ob the hing ef Spun. This event forms an important 
landmark an histay.  Heneeterth the newly ehscevered continental men was tee 
eoumised asc portion of a lage and independent content, Further, the oxetence 
of (he greatest ocean of the eaith was inade hoewn and tired to advantage. “The 
aoUD eatsting enalised States of the New World were annilulated and extangushed 
almost atone blow, and the development of the human populations of the weston 
hemisphere was thus turned into an entuely new chang. Finally, das dis overy 
alse led toa tundamental change in the pelitieal steuetate of dhe cnalised sites 
a hemisphere, 

ery ef the Diente Cee 
First. it lel to a detinite: get 
arth, a knowledge which 
wiee, and polities, fa th 
Jd eonqnest of the remists by 
which the den-ely pepaulated and civilised native Sates of Central and South 
America fell ta pieces before the onslaught of a few hundreds of Faaopean idyene 
turers, like the Avtee Enpue Meateo before the simi) hand of Cortes, aud the 
Empire of the Incas in Pera befire Piarto. seman one ol the nest remaukuble 
phenomena in histor? 

The discovery of an unexplored ovean separated from the Atlantic by the whole 
length of the American continent led to a series of zenlous endeavours to tid the 
connection between these two great masses of water, It was of importance to the 
Spaniards, fina of all, who had been anticipated by the Portiygiese in sea hing 
India by the eastern route, net to be misled by the obstacle which lind anes pect- 
edly barred their course to the west. It was suon recognined that Central America, 

















































peans had, ins the tust place, a double 
Tedge of the tue shape and size of 
hal unmense resalts in the domains of civatisae 
ext place it ded up ducetts tothe incredibly 
The lamentable helplessness with 
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which had been the first portion of the continent they had become acquainted 
with, possessed no strait connecting the two oceans; hence the problem for solu- 
tion was to find one elsewhere. In the hope of discovering such # passage farther 
south, voyages of exploration were made along the eastern coast of Brazil, and in 
1515 Diaz de Solis advanced as far as the mouth of the La Plata, where, however, 
he met with his death. 

In 1520 Ferdinand Magalhies (or Magellan), a Portuguese in the Spanish ser- 
vice) succeeded in discovering the strait called after his name, between the South 
Anerican continent and Tierra del Fuego. Through this strait he entered the 
Pacitic (cean, in which he at once vigorously pursued his course. After a voyage 
of more than three months Magellan reached the Ladrones, and, later on, the 
Philippine Islands; and though he was not fated to enjoy the triumph of a suc- 
cessful return, he at all events is incontestably entitled to the distinction of being 
the first navigator and the first European who traversed the Pacific along ita entire 
breadth. Magellan's companions continued the voyage after the death of their 
leader, and reached the Moluccas. Here, on the island of Tidor, they fell in with 
Portuguese who had previously arrived there by the opposite route, and who were 
not a litle astonished to see white men artiving from the east. Here, then, two 
advance columns, which hai set out from opposite directions, for the first time joined 
hands, It was here that the grent girdle of knowledge which had been laid round 
the earth was made complete, and thus European energy and intelligence achieved 
in the course of some decades a result which the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Taitic Ovean had never attained for as many thousands of years, Within a 
short time the whole Pacific and the Pacific coasts of America were discovered. 
Culifornia was reached even before the middle of the sixteenth century, and as 
early ax 1527 1 regular navigation route was established between the coasts of 
Mexico and the far distant Moluceas. 

In the meantime the Portuguese also had advanced farther eastward from the 
Indian Ovean. This advance, however, was of a quite different character from 
the conquest of America by the Spaniards. The Portuguese did nut make their 
appenrance in India as “Conquistadores ;” in fact, such would have scarcely been 
possible when we take into account the much more ancient and advanced civilisa- 
tion of that country, ils well-established political system, and the greater density 
and numbers of its population, They accordingly did not indulge the ambition of 
subjecting the newly discovered territories and adding them as provinces to their 
own small and remote empire, but contented themselves with establishing trading- 
alutions on the coasts and with acquiring and fortifying for the protection of the 
Inter several points on the coast as well as maintaining in constant readiness a 
capable fleet of warships, In other reapects the sphere of Portuguese colonisation 
falls chiefly within the region of the Indian Ocean. The latter, however, served, 
after all, merely as a first step toward its greater neighbour, inasmuch as the Pur- 
tuguese extended their explorations from the Indian Ocean more and more toward. 
the east a» far as the coasts of China, where they founded settlements, and to 
Japan, which they reached by accident in 1543. 

For exactly one hundred years Japan was opened up to the outer world; a 
yeriod forming but a small fraction in the history of the island empire, but one 





2 See ante, p. 862. 
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which was fraught with important consequences in the grouping and position of 
the European sea Powers, About the middle of the sixteenth century Japan 
began eagerly and zealously to open its gates to western civilisation and the teach- 
ing of Christianity ; for three generations, however, it wax the unwilling spectator 
of & jealous rivalry between Portugal and the Dutch, who had arrived in the 
country in the year 1600,—a contest renderad the more disereditable by the un- 
serupulous choice of the weapons with which it was varriat on, This state of 
things the Japanese finally decided to terminate by what seemed to them the only 
Possible sulution, namely, by simply shutting their door in the face of the unruly 
Strangers, By this atep, which indeed is quite at variance with the character of its 
people, Japan for more Chan two centuries disappears completely from history, and 
veases to exervise any influence whatever on the development of affairs on and upon 
the Pacitic Qevan. This settled matters so far as the umpire of the Mikado was 
concerned; but for Europeans they assumed an entirely different: aspect, 





B Oresise Ur of tie Pactrie wy tar Peetoyr Lacks 





Tris a remarkable phenomenon that the immense increase in power nud wealth 
which the era of geogaphical discovery brought to) Eurepeans fell mich lew 
to the share of the real discoverer Chan to others ‘The discoveries made 
detween 1486 and the middle of the siateenth century, with the sober exception 
of these of the two Cabots, were placed entirely to the potitien) account of 
Spain and Portugal Both these kingdoms suddenly came inte possession of 
immense territories from whieh they drew undreamedof wealth and treasn, 
The peprlations of these lerritories — at least af those in Amerien — berame the 
Phant and leehle tools of their conquers, fo spite of this nene of these aoquini+ 
tiets brought any blessings with them, net even in the shape of an merase of 
Political power. Thus Portugal, which dunng the sixteenth century had exhausted 
her national strength in distant India, fell a prey in 1580, with all her pos inns, 
to her Spanish neighbour, and by the cime she had shaken off Uhe Spanish yoke in 
1640 and had regained ber national independenve her most important possesnions 
in the East were lost, and she fell back once more into the insignificant: position 
of ane of the sinall Pow Truv, she still retained posseasion of the immense 
colony of Brazil, but even this did not render her capable of maintaining her 
former greatn Spain, on her part, did not benetit by the opportunity. By an 
outrageous internal mixgovernment, by a senseless exploitation of her colonies from 
without, hampered all real progress and sowed the weds of her own destruc- 
tina, Coloni native popnlations are kept in a state of subjection are 
valued, in the strict sense of the word, merely os gold-min they withdraw 
from the mother country a number of ils subjects whe rush thither from lust 
of gain or love of adventure and are subsequently lost in the immense area of 
their new home; and finally they merely serve to multiply the mumber of vul- 
nerable points in case of attack, without partaking in the defence of the mother 
country’s possessions, It is, moreover, a curious and incomprehensible phenomenon 
that just at the time when the flag of Spain was waving over every occu, her sea 
power was steadily on the decline. 

The real fruits of geugraphical discovery, however, were to fall into the hands 
of those who had participated in the competition, not with precipitate haste and 
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with the ole object of enriching themselves suddenly and without effort, but with 
far-seeing deliberation and with silent but untiring effurts,— the Dutch and the 
English. The Dutch, a small people, subject to the powerful monarchy of Spain, 
had boldly risen against their political and religious oppressors, and, in spite of 
the enormous disproportion between their own resources and thuse of the suzerain 
Power, and chiefly on account of their excellence iu seamanship, had carried out 
a successful resistance. They in part transferred the seat of war across the 
Indian Ocean, establishel themselves in the Hispano-Portuguese possessions, 
destroyed Portuguese influence in important. localities, as they had done since 
1600 iu Japan, and gradually succeeded in getting the trade of India almost 
entirely into their own hands. But the activity of the English assumed still 
grander proportions. 

At the time of the discovery of America, Eugland had lost all her continental 
dominions with the exception of Calais, and found herself restricted to her island 
possessions; even her dominion over Freland had at that time almost slipped from 
her grasp, aud Scotland formed an independent kingdom, England possessed no. 
territories outside of Europe, and xhe had fallen from her high rank as a great 
European Power, while outside of Europe her influence was virtually nil, It was 
at this time that the discoveries of the sea route to India and of America fimt 
turned the attention of this healthy and energetic people toward lands far distant ; 
and the prudent sovereigns of the then reigning House of Tudor kept the eyes of 
their subjects tixed in this direction. The inborn love of this island nation fur 
inaritime adventure then, as if by magic, suddenly blossomed forth in luxurious 
growth and druve its people with irresistible force across the sea, It was not, how= 
ever, merely for the quest of geld, as had heen the case with Spain, that England, 
entered upon the career of territorial exploration and colonisation, nor, like the 
Portuguese, with the object of nuking dhe profitable trade in apices a monopoly in 
their own hands, but with a nobler, more furseeing purpose in which the over+ 
throw of the newly found native populations and civilisations formed no part. 
Thus, from the moment when the existence of the Pacific Ocean was asvertained, 
‘it engaged the attention of the English. They quietly allowed the Spaniards and 
Portuguese ty push forwanl their discoveries and conquests in the East and West 
Indies without, for the ime being, entering into competition with them. On the 
other hand they concentrated their efforts upon finding a route into the Pavitio 
Ocean unknown to the Spaniards and Portuguese, but available fur themselves, 
toward establishing themselves in this route, and in this way spreading aud devel- 
oping their rule in, as it were, the opposite direction. 


C. New Rorres 


Tur efforta of the English found a visible expression in the search for the 
Northwest Passage, which was pursued with an iron persistency and has proved of 
the utmost importance in history, That the newly discovered continent in the 
north was bounded by the sea, iike that in the south, appeared beyond question ; 
aveordingly it was thought that there must exist a northern route leading from 
the Atlantic into the Pacific Ocean. Such a passage being situated nearer to 
England than any other, the problem was to find it. Though the attempts made 
in this direction did not at once lead to the expected result (nor indeed did i 
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produce any result of practical value later on), they were nevertheless accompanied 
by effects of extraordinary significance. They acquired importance not only in a 
gecgraphical sense, by leading to g true comprehenaion of the nature of the earth, 
but alse in a politival direction: for as a result of nuwenus enterprises the north: 
em part of the American continent passed inte the possession of England, whieh 
made much betcer use of it than the Spaniands had done of its central aud south- 
ern portions, 

The first reports of the success of Columbus had, a4 early as 1494, instigated 
John Cabot, a Portuguese in the Enghsh service, as well as bis son Sebastina, to 
undertake a veyage by which even at that time they hoped to reach the land of 
Cathay, or Ching and the Spice Isands, by the sl ot route, — thet ix, by a 
northwest pasage, Tn the course of this voyage, however, they discovered the north: 
ern coast of the North Aimerican continent and (ook possesion uf itm the name 
of England. In a second voyage, undertakers in 1497, Uhey enlarged the dixcoverien 
of their first expedition, and the sane result was attained by a thind voyage made 
by Sebastian Cabot atone in 1498. The actual searh fer the niuch-longed-for 
Northwest Passage was not, however, commucneed until the sear E517, when the 
younger Cabot discovered Hudson Bay and very probably penetmted inte Davis 
Strait to within the Arctic Circle. 

The tirst attempt toward the solution of the problem wis, hawever, soon fur: 
getien in the beginning of the Refurmation, which absorbed the entire attention 
of the English people, Tt was not until after the death, in 15497, of the royal 
theslogian, Henry VIII, that the transmaritime movement was ence more revived 
and attracted a much more genenth and lively interest than on the first occasion, 
[ts special feature lay in the tact that the movement proceeded not se much fron 
the State as from indisiduals aml corporations, and that although it was favoured 
and supported by the goverment, it was neither initiated nor directed thereby 
indeed up to the time of Queen Elizabeth (1558-1603 net even a royal nay 
existed. A few wealthy and intluential and privat {nals and anmerchast 
guilds titted out, at their own cost, whole fleets which, ac Ling to cireummtancen, 
engaged in commerve or made voyages of exploration, or, on their own responsibil- 
ity, sailed in quest of warlike adventures whieh in many iastanees had a strong 
savour of pina 

At the beginning of this new periend an expedition left England mainly for 
Purposes of exploration | but with an object diametrically the opposite of th 
ages which had been set on foot at the beginning of the century he dis 
of the Northwest Passiye: for it was now proposed to discover the nearent route 
to China in an easterly direction and along the north coasts of Europe, 
wonls, Co find a northeast: passage wh was hoped by the English commercial 
world of that time would lead to a fresh development of their trade, then in a vei 
depressed condition. On the 10th of May, 1 ir Hugh Willoughby swiled from 
Londen with this object; but neither his expedition nor those of later English 
navigators were successful in this sphere of exploration, in which they had to yield 
the palm to the more fortunate Dutch and Russians. Hence ish explorers 
once more turned their attention to the Northwest Passage. Frobinher's voyage of 
discovery in 1576 was followed by a large number of others, those of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Davis, Huon, Bylot, Battin, and ethers, Although from natural couses 
these expeditions did not attain the desired object, they neverthelesn proved of 
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infinite importance in considerably advancing the colonisation of North America, 
which had been begun by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1581. This was not a colonisa- 
tion after the fashion of Spanish conquistadores or Portuguese spice-merchants, 
but a slow, gradual, tranquil, and thoughtful immigration of industrious, energetic, 
northern Europeans who did not go with the sole aim of rapidly gaining treasures, 
but in order to find a livelihood founded on enduring and arduous labour; who, 
while wresting the virgin soil from its native hunting population and bringing it 
under cultivation, becaine intimately attached to it, and thus laid the firm founda- 
tion of a political system which grew with surprising rapidity and was full of the 
hardiest energy. 

Simultaneously with the bold explorers of North America a number of naval 
heres Jeft England in search of adventures, whose main ubject, however, was to 
inflict the greatest possible damage on the Spaniards, who were detested un account 
of political aud religious antagonisin, and thereby alav tu enrich themselves. Lie~ 
sidey such names as Kaleigh, Hawkins, Cavendish, and Howard, that of Francis 
Drake shines forth with special lustre. Drake combined the her with the ex~ 
plorer. So great wan his boldness that he was no longer satistied with atuacking 
the Atlantic possessions of Spain ; indeed the West India islands and the voasts of 
the Gulf of Mexico had been already sv much harassed by the English corairs 
that the Spaniards in these possessions now kept a good lookuut. On the evasts 
of Chile and Peru, on the other hand, they considered themselves perfectly secure 
and unassailable. Relying on their sense of security and consequent unguarded- 
ness, Drke, who was morally and materially supported by the Queen, at the end 
of 1577 left England with five ships, well equipped by himeelf, sailed (hrough the 
Straits of Magellan, and, without encountering any resistance, commenced a private 
war with the Spaniards in the Pacitic Ocean. He was entirely successful, and set 
out on his homeward voyage richly laden with spoil He tried tu turn the voyage 
to account by searching for the Northwest Passage from the Pacitie Qeean, that is, 
in the reverse direction. However, after sailing along the west coast of America 
up to the forty-eighth degree of north latitude without finding a sign of the desired 
passage, he decided on the voyage across the ovean, and returned to England after 
having touched at the Muluccas and sailed around the Cape of Good Hope. 

Drake's circumnavigation of the world, which had more or less the character of 
a warlike expedition, marks the first covscious and deliberate step on the part of 
England toward a policy of universal expansion and the sovereignty of the seas; a 
policy the surprising results of which not only produced a great change in the dis- 
tribution of power in Europe, but also subsequently, and in a manner entirely 
unpremeditated, brought into the foregruund a new and important factor in inter~ 
national life,— America. In this way, moreover, was laid the foundation of the 
predominancy of the white race over the whole globe. For the Pacitic Ocean and 
its place in history generally, Drake's voyage had a special significance; for by it, 
at one stroke as it were, that ovean became the centre of public interest and the 
scene of the struggle for the sovereignty of the seas. Here was displayed for the 
tirst time in a striking manner the internal hollowness and weakness of the apper- 
ently gigantic strength of Spanish dominion ; for, as seems only natural, numerous 
other piratical enterprises, not only English, but also Dutch, followed in Drake's 
successful track, and all of them with more or less impunity managed to harass 
and plunder the Spanish possessions and Spanish ships in the Pacific Ocean. True, 
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the maritime war between England and Spain was not finally devided in European 
waters until 15838 (the destruction of the Armada), but we may safely assert that 
the issue was prepared by the events which took place in the Pacific Gevan, aud 
that it was here that Eugland found the key to her maritime supremacy. 


2. Tux Opry! Ur of AcsTRALIA 





Anovt the vear 1600 che thin continent waxhed by the Pacitie Geean — Aus 
tralia — also begins tu rise from the wiet which had hitherto cnveleped it, Ma 
diseuvery, however, at first attmeted but litde netice and had ne ismediate prove 
tical results. This was due to several causes: the natural features of the country 
were nol very inviting, Uke climate was not favouruble, and als native populatic 
was scanty and in a low grade of development. There was further a dearth af alt 
desirable productions, and the coasts of the continent were ditheult of access ow ing, 
to the presence of barrier evefs. Meanwhile England lad lest her At 
niex, which now enter upon the stage of histery as an independent polit 
under the name of the United States of America; and besides this she was under 
the necessity of suaintaining the deportation of criminuls, whe had formerly beers, 
sent to the American continent. was Uhus obliged in the year 1784, nenrly 
two hundred years after its discovery, to take possession of the Australian contie 
nent in varnest. This enforved seth had, however, (a yield to ony of a volune 
tary character as soon as the real value of the formerly expised country beeame 
known, Tmangrants now poured inte the country amd “furnished ample proof that 
in Australia Englund bad obtained an acquisition of extrordinary value, Cwing 
to the fact that the new immigtants were alinost exclusively of English nationality, 
the continent acquired a very homegenvous population, aud England a eoleny whiel 
kept up very close ties with the mother country. Especintls were these elements 
wanting which had driven the Americans into a poliueal — indeed almost national 
—oppusition to England. Accordingly dhe population of Austiaba hits mde thia 
youngest of continents into a second antipedean edition of “Od Enylanil, adhingh- 
ter land which furthers the policy of “ Rule Britannia” on the Paciie Qvean with 
no less pride than her great prototype at home, In the of Australia 
its native aboriginal population is even of dese import tan the Indians in North 
America; politically it is of no aeconnt whatever, its scanty remnatts having been 
forced back into the inhospitable interior parts of the continer 

Under the modest designation of “Colonies” five self-governing and mutually 
independent English States hase come inte existence on the Australian eantinent 
since its first pettlement,— New South Wales, Vietoria, Queensland, South Aus 
tralia, and Western Australia, to which must be added the two islasut 
Tasmania and New Zealand. All these States possess their own aden 
their own parliaments, and all the other characteristics of self-government 
mother country, apart frum recognising the suthority of the ne 
united merely by the ties of a common nationality and common interests, but on 
that very account they form its strongest support. The most flourishing of these 
States, New South Wales and Victoria, are on the Pacific Geean ; together with the 
island States of Tasmania ani] New Zealand, asc) the numerous island groups of 
Polynesia, they provide for Britain's eva power sv many safe points of support, auch 
excellent stations for English commerce, and such sure markets for her exports, 
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that in Great Britain’s present position as a world Power they occupy a prominent 
place. In addition to this, the inland States of Australia have developed into rich 
exporting countries, partly owing to the discovery of rich gold-fields in 1851, and 
still more through the immense development of the sheep, cattle, and horse-rearing 
industries, the presence of coal, and, at the end of the nineteenth century, the cul- 
ture and exportation of wheat. Being, moreover, self-governing States, they in- 
vulve no expense te the mother country. Thus they form a veritable sovereign 
State of England's empire of the sea in the western hemisphere, and by their geo- 
graphical connection with the island world of the Pacific they bring the largest, 
Inost extensive, and, so to speak, cosmopolitan ocean of the earth within England's 
sphere of influence. Their importance has been further enhanced since they have 
formed themselves into a federation of States, the “Commonwealth of Australia,” 
which fur the present has no higher aim than to foster with increased energy the 
British “Imperial idea.” For the acquisition of the Pacitic Ocean by England, 
which was begun since Cook's discoveries, hu» not stopped at the Australian con- 
tinent, but has been extended tw numerous parts of Melanesia, Micronesia, aud 
Polynesia. 


E. Paxtition or Trerrrory 


Jt is a remarkable fact that in their numerous voyages from the Mexican har- 
bours to the Moluccas and Philippines, and, since 1 in the opposite direction 
also, the Spaniards discovered su very few of the innumerable island groups which 
atul the intervening sens, Even the few of the Archipelagoes they did discover 
—the Marshall, Bonin, Svlomon, and Paumotu islands, and others —~ were not 
considered by them worth acquisition or colonisation ; only the Mariana, Caroline, 
and Below groups were in coume of time taken possession of or laid claim to in 
onter lo serve as points of support for their culunies in the Philippines, The Por- 
tuguese and Dutch took still less interest in the acquisition of territory in the 
Pavitiv; they left that ocean entirely out of the sphere of their commercial policy, 
and in fact formed no settlement» atall. Thus it came about that during 
the voyages of the English and French in the latter third of the eighteenth century 
—thow of Cook, Bougainville, La Pérouse, D'Entrecasteaux, and others — numerous. 
island groups were discovered which were not yet occupied by Eurvpeans and 
were therefore ownerless or unclaimed territory. Of course the crews of the ships 
composing these expeditions were not sufficiently numerous to spare any of their 
men for the permanent occupation of these islands; but they were son followed 
by compatriots in the shape of adventurers, explorers, merchants, and missiunaries. 
Rapidly the islands of the South Sea, about whose inhabitants, products, and cli- 
anate the most favourable reports were spread abroad, became centres of attraction 
for immigrants. In this manner the white race, represented chiefly by English- 
men and Frenchmen, Inter also hy North Americans and Germans, spread over the 
island world of the Facitie Ovean. The English especially, who had just obtained 
a fuoting on the Australian continent, were in the vanguani of this movement. 
Hesides settling in Tasmania and New Zealand, they also established themselves 
in Polynesia and Melanesia, and in the course of the present century have suc- 
ceeded in acquiring a considerable portion of the Pacitic island area. The French, 
tuo, have secured for themselves a considerable portion, more especially in the 
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Polynesian groups, as well as New Caledonia, Later on, the Nurth Americans also 
entered into the competition, and since 1885 the German empity, by the adoption 
of a vigunms colonial polies, hav alse acquired possessions in Melanesia and 
Micronesia. 

Nor rust we omit to mention here another European Vower which, althuugh it 
did not partivipate in the division of the Pacitic island aren, nevertheless, hy a vige 
orous advanve towand the ocean, early entered upen a poth by wloch it gradually 
develuped into one of the most powerful and determinant factor in medern his 
tory, namely, Russia. Recognising that ite strength existed in’ ite continental 
character, the mighty Slav empire by degrees withdrew from the ocean; it: sold 
Alaska and the Aleutian islands to America, and exchanged the Kunles for the 
pseudo-island of Sachalin: but on the other hand it has cleverly managed to 
extend its zine of contact with the ecvan by 8 series of brilliant moves, sitally 
impertant to its own interests, towand the south, The jee-bowud tields of the Sen 
of Okhotsk and Dering Sea may be possessions net to be despraed, but whit ts 
their value when compared with a stretch of const Tike that of the stime of the 
“eoast province,” and of Leao-Tong, with a position whieh dominates dhe seay— 
possessions that render the empire of the Czar the uncontested xovereign of eastern 
Asia’ 






























F. Drsrisy or THe Pots stars Byers ann ie ProntaMes Cosriossiva 
dn Dwuebisr Porri aries 


THY occupation of che whole expanse of the Pacific by the white race requires, 
like the advance of Russia to the shores of that orvan, to be regarded frome a higher 
vantage-ground, tis, in fact, more than a political event it is fact of the 
utmost importance in universal histor, an energetic step forward on the rou 
which seems to hive for its tinal goal the rennitentien of the divided human race, 
an issue not te be eontrolled hy and searcely patent to human conseiousn but 
one which is regarded by many ap inevitable, Nowhere on the varth lias this levet- 
ling inthe: of the white operated more energetically Chan in Oceania, but 
of course always at the expense of Ute aboriginal population. 

The Polynesian save, which was already in every sense on the duwnwant grade 
Defore it came in contact with the white race, hax displayed very dite pe of 
resistance to the latter. The distinet racial types of the natise population did net 
in this case, as probably in North America, succumb to forcible expulsion of sup- 
pression, but eather to a subtle kind of decay. In gener), the Paly nesinis showed 
themselves very accessible ta" white" influences; they approache:l the white in- 
migrants sympathetically, adopted with ease their manners and customs and their 
modes of life and thought; but in the acquisition of these foreign elements their 
own original structure became undermined. Wherever the influx of white ele- 
ments is strong enough, mixed races are produced with great rapidity, and in them 
the white influence is always the determinative factor. Thus in New Zealand the 
pure native Maoris are fast approaching extinction; and the Sandwich Islands are 
nothing more than an appendage of the North American Union. On the other 
hand, where this influx is not sufficient to produce a rapid anthropological trany- 
formation, the native element is injured by a mere superficial contact with Euro- 
pean culture or by what we may rather call its shady side. Men who ax naked 
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savages have led s true amphibious life, half on land, half on sea, die off pre- 
maturely when turned into civilised Christians, The racial gaps thus formed, how- 
ever, by the mixed breeding of races are being filled more and more determinately 
by the influx of white races, and here again, by their introduction of a higher civil- 
isation, the course of events appears to tend toward the ultimate unification of the 
human race, To be sure, the prospect is not an altogether pleasing one; never- 
theless it has this advantage over the earlier condition, that it causes new life to 
sprout forth from the ruins of a decrepit world. 

The white race, though it forms the determinative factor, does not, however, 
stand alone in this tilling up of the gaps of defunct Pacific populations. Side by 
side with it the yellow race is engaged in a similar task. Of course, the motives 
from which the Chinese set out in this process are fundamentally different from 
those of Europeans and North Americans, and consequently their effect, too, is 
widely different ; nevertheless, to a certain extent at least, the latter has a similar 
tendency in both cases. 

It is neither love of adventure, lust for gain, nor political or scientific interests 
which drive the Chinaman to seek a home in foreign countries, but mainly the 
difticulty of obtaining a living in Ins own over-populated empire. Acconling to 
natural laws the eflux of this surplus population takes place in the direction of 
lenat resistance; but since Japan, till very recently, was closed to foreigners, while 
both divisions of India were themselves suffering from over-pupulation, and the 
Jarge islands of the Indian Ocean were very soon satiated with Chinese, the stream 
of Chinese emigration overflowed (o Australia, America, and the island world 
which stretches between these two continents. These latter, owing tu the great 
dinproportion between their extent and population, seemed specially adapted for 
receiving it. 

Nevertheless, even there, the “yellow” invasion did not meet with a very wel- 
«ome reception. Nor is this a matter for surprise. First, we have to deal with 
the apparently unbridgeable gulf which exists between the white and yellow 
races, Neither the white man nor the Chinaman considers himself on the one the 
absvlute superior of the other, — in the way, that is, that both look on themselves 
in relation to all other native races; but they recognise and fear each other 05 for- 
midahle rivals, without being able (owing to a total difference in mental outlook) 
to find some common ground of agreement, Fear without respect is the character 
of their mutual relations, combined with a repugnance reaching almost to disgust 
of the one nature toward the other which prevents any direct intermixture of the 
two races, and consequently removes the most effectual means toward the levelling 
of racial differences. In addition to this the Chinaman is a dangerous industrial 
opponent to the white man, whom he excels as an indefatigable, unpretentious, and 
at the same time intelligent workman, thereby lowering the value of white labour 
and depreciating wages. Accordingly the policy of Australia and America is 
directed toward the prevention of Chinese immigration by all possible means, as 
much from the subjective standpoint of justifiable self-defence as from an inborn 
instinct. We must not, however, shut our eyes to the fact that the Chinaman 
might put forward the eame claims on his side— if he had the power. It is there- 
fore with the white race a simple question of self-help in the hard struggle for 
existence, When we consider the profound differences of the forces brought into 
play in the contact of the spheres of expansion of the yellow and white races on 
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and upon the Pacific Ocean, a final solution of this dificult: problem nvust appear 
atill very remote. 

On the other hand it becomes more and more evident that the part which the 
inland world shut in by the Pacitic Ocean has played in the shaping of the lastery 
of the world is not yet cuncluded, but, on the contrary, is destined to praduce even 
greater effects in the future. The island groups of Polynesia, Micrones’ 
Melanesia, in which vew halfvaste populations me bang developed from the 
intermixtur: of white men and Polynesians, seem adapted for intercepting such 
yert of the Chinese streain of emigration ay ix net mainly directed to the jold-helde 
of Australia and North America; and at is probable that, owing co the eate 
subdivision which of necessity goes on un these localities, this pettion may be 
absorbed in the other racial elements Vodeubteddy an these islands the Chau 
clement will find mean of directly influencuys the ethnographical transformat 
whieh is already in progress, by méusiag inte the imaxed race new 1 process of 
formation sume portion or other ef its own physical and mental ehaneterstirs, 
yo link muy oid wall be erated fitted for brangiyg these sharply « 
trasted masses closer together and likely by degrees to smooth down tho sharp 
ne to speak, which will gather around itself, at first sparsely and 
scantily, but later in inereasing numbers and density, anthropelogival stata of 
yellow, white, brown, and Mack, which will subsequently, tn various ways, bevome 
interfused, Transitional forme of this kind aie, at ia trae, of only questionable 
value, especially during the period of Uherr development. but they have neverthe 
Jess a ycat sygnitieane« in ethnography and Listers, inasimels as they present a 
natural counterpose to the decay of similar dare masses of population, Mete- 
over, in new formations of this kind, one or other of the constituent: clencnts usie 
ally comes to the front as a determinant factor, ait finally tend to brugy about a 
certain amount of enlightenment. 11 ‘ans and vonditions of intercourse of die 
present tine especully tend te further this process much anere than the as tiul 
moigtations of the past or the inuish of umvawhog warner herdes, Finally, modern 
eceante intereuurse Inay be looked apenas specially promoting this tendeney wand 
race-amalpamation. for hy reas of a frequent and regular pusigation from whieh 
the element of danger is almost eluminated, brings the various ethuogry tical 
members its their most subdivided condition permanent! inte contact, and within 
Mumerous stall areas provides them with the oppertunity ler becoming antuuate ty 
fused with each other. 
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Tue eastern margin of the Pacitie —the American continent ~ seems specmly 
designed for co-operating in thie gmdual work of umtvation. This view will 
probably meet with as little favor in the United States as will the suggestion that 
that country, still exuberant in it. seuthful stiength, can expect to exercise ate 
influence for ever. it louks, in fact, as if America were the continent wlich, 
after being for a long time inhabited by a single race, is suddenly about to collect 
all races upon its soil. We have no more striking proof of the farce of uccanic 
influence and the historical importance of navigavon. 

The mutual relations of the different races of America toward each other ate 
very variable. The Indigns of Central and South Atuerica, who led a settled, agri- 
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cultural, and (according to their lights) civilised kind of life in States of their own 
formation, were naturally unable tu withdraw themselves frum the influences of 
the white man to the same extent as the nomad hunting populations of North 
America and the wild tribes of the South. The civilised Indians suffered the con- 
requences of subjection, and hence furnished rich material for the formation of 
mixed races, The hunting and primitive races, on the other hand, avuided all con- 
tar h the white man except in a hostile sense; they have accordingly suffered 
annihilation in the unequal combat, and have had to leave their settlements in the 
hands of those who have supplanted them. The whites in their turn, especially in 
the tropical zone, have shown themselves neither willing nor able to bear the 
heavy burden of bodily labour on their own shoulders, and have therefore fastened 
it upon those of the subjected races. Where the latter were nut present in sufti- 
cient abundance, or where their physical strength was not equal to the perform- 
ance of the hand tasks demanded of them, other means of obtaining the unecessary 
relief were resorted to, The institution of negro slavery in America forma one of 
the snddest chapters in the otherwise brilliant history of the white race; and 
though the nineteenth century may rest with the consciouxness of having removed 
this shameful institution from the New World, and of having thus— at least par- 
tially —atoned for the sins of its father, this does not furnish any justitication for 
Jetling pride at this act of civilisation banish our feeling of shame for the old 
moral wrong. 

As things are tovlay, America forms the centre whither stream the surplus 
populations of all the continents, It cannot resist this tide of immigration, in- 
asmuch as there ix still plenty of xpace for its reception. “In this erucible,” says 
Friedrich Ratzel, “all the different races of mankind will become intermingled ; 
there will, of course, he caves of retrogression or ‘throwing back‘ in this process, 
dnt bastard races, when they are preponderant, have a considerable advantage over 
pure races” At the time of its discovery hy Europeans, America was inhabited 
Dy a single race about whose numbers we have no information: but they certainly 
aummot have been very great. The densely populuted Indian States af Central aul 
South America formed mere oases Wo unpopulated deserts. At the present 
day, of its 100,000,000 inhabitants, 60,000,000 belung to the white race, 10,000,000 
to the black, 9,000,000 (0 the red, 200,000 to the yellow, and some 20,000,000 to 
different mixed reces, In this caleulation are comprised the negro half-castes, to 
whom the pure negroes, however, are as one to four. Since this considerably in- 
creases the total of the mixed mees, we may assume that about a fourth of the 
total population of America consists of mixed races. Now every pure race can 
furnish the material for the formation of a mixed race. while the reverse is im- 
possible: farther, every mixed race, in the gradual crumbling away of neighbouring 
Toces, grows at their expense by absorbing the fragments. From these consider- 
ations it would appear that Ameriva is likely, in the near future, tu be the scene 
of a great and general fusion of races, 
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Wine the eastern margin of the Pacitic hasin appears in a state of active fer- 
mentation pregnant with events, its westem margin alse is being aroused into 
fresh activity. We have already remarked on the appearance on the Pacitie cvast3 
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of Asia of the greate-¢ continental Power in the wotld; we have seen how Aus- 
tralia has become an excellent yeant of suppert to the greatest nasal: Power; we: 
are daily watching the interesting efforts at celeneation made by Fruwe, the 
Voited States, and, above ally the German Empire ots therefite of speviat 
importance to consider the pecuhar attitude assumed bythe ancent civilised 
nations, the hereslitary possessars of eastern Asi, towand the successful invasion 
of the Pacitie by the white race, wick has new become a inatter of ister. dn 
Japan, about the muddle of the tuneteenth century. a cemplete revolution waa 
effected with surprising suddentess, The throw ing open of 1 mntry s etlected, 
it ts aru mmpulsion Lom without —and the fall of the ancrent feudal sy stem, 
which reached its Samant im the Shogun dyrity, led tea complete and rapidly exe 
eruted raft face among the Japaness, who new proved: themselves even more 
accessible te the intluence of the white nice than they did dive handed years 
before. Chough on the peesat occasion thas influence did net operate an the donutia 
of ethies, but concerned itself with mate {othe cemedelling of the 
government, Since that tune the Jay 1 the anthuential classe 
among them — have been seized with a veritable passion for adeypaing, all the tasti- 
tutions and customs et the white nations, even to the extent ob amititing their ex. 
ternal appearance nedress. | That they uve been apt pupils wis shown an 1884, 
we the war with China, when, by thet energetic attack on hand aad sea, chev 
thoroughly conqueted a State mmbrutely superr te chenselves an beth size nnd 
population, This war at one stroke placed chy ia the uaitks of the nasal 
Powers, and, indeed, of che great Powers; ail it bas chereby attorded to Europe and 
Aimer very notable proot of bem possessed of a vers efhierent hyghting imachine 
and of knowing how te give effertive fore tots political claims. 

‘The conditions are different in China, Theres im spite ot the inultipheation of 
points of contact, we meets vet with litth: comprehension ef aml response. ta, 
Eniopean inetheds. ts people as stl too strongly rine) with: the conse rousness 
efits own supertotity ott chngs too much to the unchangeable idea and ctstems 
of Chousands of seus ages and these have become se thoroughly ingeiiied that it 
ena withoat Durther ado, atopt anew course, the the an senate 
Japanese, On the contaay, tt oppeses to the iivasion of the white race the 
mechanical obstacles of its datuense superarity to minber and density of popitas 
tions and, more Uhan this, it meets this incision by an exptision an its own sad 
spite of foram, bon the yess te 
deing unavoidable The waves ot Chine 
tion radiate in all diections, the side of Feast resistan 
across the Paciie Qevan, Tete wilh ot necessity be pentennied the: timt wet ot 
inevitable struggle between the white and vellow races, a struggle viewed with 
much dread andl taught with much danger from the standpoint of ethnological 
history. 

The beginnings of Chinese expansion thus coincide with the mmement when the 
white race is closing up the net whieh it has stretched over the whole cath, partly 
in the torm of its geographical distribution in the furin of a politieul asul 
intellectual leadership. But it must not, therefore, be assumed that th is any 
internal connection between the-e two phenomena. The result of th ruincilence, 
at all events, remains the same: it means, in fact, that the centre of gravity of 
human interest, asl aceordingls of universal history, i+ visibly shifting from the 
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hemisphere which has hitherto enjoyed the preference to the opposite hemisphere. 
However great a part in the histury of States and nations may yet be reservec 
for the continents of the Old World, he who regards the unification of the human 
race as the highest problem of universal history must seek for the solution now 
in its birth-throes on the shores of the Pacific Ucean. In the perception of this 
fact lies the key to a true comprehension of the importance of that ocean in the 
history of mankind. 


4 RETROSPECT 


Titt's, if we cast a final backward glance over the Pacific, it appears at first as 
an element of separation and differentiation, asnigning local limits to the various 
divisions or branches of the human race and providing them with the opportunity 
of accentuating and perpetuating peculiarities of type. Since this task has been 
completed, the ocean, slowly and gradually reversing its purpose, is destroying ita 
own work, and tends in the opposite direction as an element of univn, thus present- 
ing us with a true image of the eterna! circulating stream of Nature. The same 
glance reveals to us yellow, red, lrown, and black raves settling upon the coasts 
and islands of the ocean, stretching their limbs and extending themselves, sup- 
planting or tolerating one another; soon, however, arriving at a certain pause from 
which only the yellow races emerge, owing to their great numbers and multiplying 
powers, while the rest degenerate in every direction. Finally, after many centuries 
of rest, —a period of historical somnolence, 30 to speak, — we behold the white 
races breaking in upon the ocean simultaneously from two directions, and in their 
impetuous manner, like a whirlwind, throwing all obstacles into a heap. Within 
the space of a few centuries—a short period in the whole span of history — the 
native Polynesian, the American Indian, and the aboriginal Australian have 
either been driven into an insignificant corner, where they are rapidly approaching 
extinction, or their individuality of type has been dissolved; that is, by constant 
intermixture of blood, they have developed into bastard or mongrel racea in which 
—at least intellectually —the white element preponderates. It is only the yellow 
race, which, unassailable in its closed ranks, successfully resists the general sub- 
version, asserts its old possessions, and even aims at making acquisitions of its own. 
in the domain of ethnography. 

Accordingly at the present day we see only two important elements as natural 
antagonists upon the shores of the Pacific, each prepared and ready for the fray : 
they are the ancient indigenous yellow race aml the newly arrived white race. 
Noth are ably and well represented: the yellow by the Japanese and Chinese, the 
white ly the English and North American, with whom are associated, as aggressors 
from the seaward side, the French and Germans; while Russia, from the continent, 
is both ready and willing to attack on the flank. After several decades spent in 
skirmishing mancenvres, the struggle at the close of the nineteenth century entered 
Upon a more serious stage. As has so often happened in history, a quarrel between 
brothers has provided an opportunity for the interference of a third party; and 
though Japan, after emerging victoriously from the fratricidal struggle, appears for 
the immediate future to have strengthened and ensured her position, we must not 
forget. that the fruits of the victory have fallen, not to the conqueror, but to the 
European Powers, and in particular to Russia, Thereby the front of attack in 
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the great racial struggle is still further enlarged: by the side of China, passive 
and exposed to every attack, we now have Japan reamed to increased elacrity and 
energy and more than ever ready for the contest. And the contest on this ovea- 
sion will not he directed against ita kindred, nor, in ita innermost essence, will it 
be une of a political nature; nay, rather, it will have to decide whether, by the per- 
manent ocrupation of the northem Pacific, the white rave shall accomplish ite 
world-embracing destiny, or whether, with the gual already in aight, and for the 
first time in its history, it will have to make way for a stronger, True, an political 
ally in this struggle, China ia undoubtedly not to be reckoned on; lat asa fellow 
combatant in the sphere of industry and ethnography her assistance to Japan will 
be of ineatimalde value. For, indifferent to the fate of its native land, the Chinese 
stream of migration, uncontrollable atl irresistible, will pour into the countries 
bordering un the coasts of the Pacific and inte ite islands, until the population 
hecomes one of yellow bloul, Then will take place that mighty damming up of 
the racial tide in which the various elements a population most easily and auntie 
mately permeate one another. 
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